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CE. A BIG THING 
ON Ice, subs, phr, 
(American). — A 
profitable venture ; 
a good thing; also 
B.T.I. 

1890. GuNTEU, Miss Nobody, xx. 
In the hall, prominently posted up by 
a wag, under new memberships, is a 
notice : For Election. Gussie de P. 
Van Beekman, vice Baron Bassington, 
of Harrowby Castle, England. On icb. 

ICKEN, adj. (American thieves*). — 
Oak. Icken-Baum = Oak-tree. 
[From the German]. — Matsell 
(1859^. 

Ictus, subs, (legal). — A lawyer. 
For synonyms see Green-bag 
[A corruption oi juris consultas']. 

Idea- Pot (or -Box), stibs. (old).— 
The head. For synonyms see 
Crumpet. — Grose (i 785) ; Mat- 
sell (1859). 

Identical, subs, (colloquial). — 
Grenerally the identical = the 
self-same; the person, point, ar- 
gument, or action in question. 

VOL. IV. 



1664. Butler, Hisdibras, pt. ii, 
c. i, I. 149. The beard's th' idbntiqub 
beard you knew. 

1891. N. Gould, Double Event, 
p. 283. 'I'm THE identical' said Jack. 

I Desire, subs. phr. (rhyming). — A 
fire. 

Ignoramus, subs, (old : now literary). 
— A stupid and unlettered person, 
male or female: first appHed to 
ignorant lawyers. [From Latin = 
we ignore (it), the endorsement 
by which a grand jury threw out 
a bill]. 

1569. Erasmus, Praise of Folly. 
Tr. [Reeves & Turner] p. 64. The 
lawyer who is so silly. .. as to be 
IGNORAMUS to a proverb. 

1621. Burton, Anat. Mel. Pt. 2. 
Sec. 2, Mem. 4, Vol. i, p. 425 {1827). 
Let them g^ as they arc in the catalogue 
of ignoramus. 

1670. Shadwbll, Sullen Lovers, iv, 
p. 58. The greatest Owl. . . . Rascal, 
Oaf, ignoramus. 

1690. B.E. Diet. Cant. Crew. s.v. 
3.1738. R. North, Examen, I, ii. 82. 
If he had declared otherwise he would 
have been an ignoramus. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
1611. Lex. Bal. s.v. 

I 
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IgnoramtcS'Jury. 



Immense, 



1888. Braddon, Golden Calf, II, 
ch. iv, p. 140. Brian is a tremendous 
botanist, ana Mr. Jardine is not an 
IGNORAMUS in that line. 

IQNORAMUS-JURY, subs, phr, (old). 
— A Grand Jury. 

1690. B.E., Dtci. Cant. Crew. s.v. 
Ignoramus. . . . also, We are Ignorant, 
written by the Grand Jury on Bills, 
when the Evidence is not Home, and 
the Party (thereupon) Discharged. 

1725. Nen Cant. Did., s. v. 

I KEY, subs, (thieves*). — A Jew: 
specifically a Jew fence {q.v.). [A 
corruption of Isaac]. For syno- 
nyms see Ym. Also Ikey Mo. 

Adj, (common). — Smart; FLY 
(y.V.); KNOWING (^.V.). 

1870. Lbybournb , Song. My name 
it is IKEY Bill, A Whitechapel Covey 
am I. 

1892. CmrvALreR, *Tke Little 
Nipper\ But artful little ikby little ways. 
As makes the people sit up where we 
stays. 

ILE. See Oil. 

Ill, adv, (American). — Vicious ; 
unpleasant; ill-tempered. Cf. Reli- 
gious. Also ILL for = having 
a vicious propensity for anything 
(JAMIESON). Cf.^ 'Neither is it ill 
air only that makes an ill seat, 
but ill ways, ill maricets, and ILL 
neighbours' (Bacon). 

1887. TVans. Am. Pkilol. Ass., 
xvii. 39. I heard a man in the Smoky 
Mountains say, 'Some rattlesnakes are 
iLLBR'n others ; ' and another that * black 
rattlesnakes are the illbst'. 

1887. Seribner's Mag. In courM 
the baby mus' come in the thick er it I 
An't make me mad, seein' him so ill 
with her. 

To DO nx TO, verh.phr. (Scots' 
colloquial). — To have sexual com- 
merce with : generally in negative, 
and of women alone. 



Illegitimate, subs. (old). — i. A 
counterfeit sovereign: young il- 
legitimate = a half sovereign. 
—Bee (1823). 

2. (common). — A low grade 
costermonger. 

Adj. (racing). — Applied to 
steeple-chasing orhurdle-radng, as 
distinguished from work on the flat. 

1888. Daily Chronicle, 31 October. 
A much smarter performer at the illb- 
OiTiMATB game than she was on the flat. 

Ill-fortune, subs. (Old Cant.). — 
Ninepence : also THE PICTURE OF 
ill-luck. — B.E. (1690); Grose 
(1785)- 

Illuminate, verb. (American). — To 
interline with a translation. 

1856. Hall, College Words, p. 
261. s.v. Illuminated books are preferred 
by good judges to ponies or hobbies, 
as the text and translation in them are 
brought nearer to one another. 

Illustrated Clothes. See His- 
torical SHIRT. 

I'M-Afloat, subs.phr. (rhyming).— 
I. A boat. 

2. (rhyming). — A coat For 
synonyms see Capella. 

Image, subs, (colloquial). — An affec- 
tionate reproof: e.g. 'Come out, 
you little image!* See Little 
Devil. 

Immense, adj. (colloquial). — A ge- 
neral superlative: cf. Awful, 
Bloody &c 

1771. G. A. Stevens, Songs Comic 
&* Satyrical, p. 2x6. Dear Bragg, 
Hazard, Loo, ana Quadrille, Delightful I 
extatic I immense ! 

1884. W. C. Russell, 7tf^:*'* Court- 
ship, zxv. * What do you think of this, 
Florence darling?' I whispered. 'Is it 

not IMMENSE?' 

1888. Florida Times Union, 8 Feb. 
The afterpiece is said to be immense. 
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Immensikoff. 



Improvement 



1889. Bird O* Freedom, 7 Aug.s 
p. I. If you sav of a man he 11 
iMMBNSSy yoa pay aim a compliment. 

1891. Tales from Tbwn Topics, 
•aiimi & BAW, p. 6^. The love of 
twins is phenomenal. It is immense, pure, 
and heavenly. 



IMMEN8IK0FF, suhs, (common).— A 
fur-lined overcoat. [From the 
biirden of a song, *The Shore- 
ditch Toff', siing(^. 1868) by the 
late Arthur Lloyd, who described 
himself as Immensikoff, and wore 
an upper garment heavily trimmed 
with fur]. 

1889. Pall Mall Gazelle, 25 Sept., 
6., col. X. Heavy swells clad in 
'mmensikopfs, which is the slang term, 
I believe, ior those very fine and large 
fur robes affected by men about town. 



f. 



Immortals, subs, (military).— The 
Seventy-Sixth Foot [Most of its 
men were wounded, but escaped 
being killed, in India in 1806]. 
Also The Pigs and The Old 
Seven and Sixpennies. 

Imp, subs, (colloquial). — A mischie- 
vous brat ; a small or minor devil: 
originally, a child. [Trench : there 
are epitaphs extant commencing 
•Here lies that noble imp; and 
Lord Cromwell writing to Henry 
Vni speaks of 'that noble imp, 
your son*]. 

1771. Bkattib, Minslrel, x. Nor 
cared to mingle in the clamorous firay 
Of squabbling imps. 

2. (legal). — A man who gels 
up cases for a devil (q.v.). 

Impale, verb, (venery). — To possess 
a woman: specifically to effect 
intromission. For synonyms see 
Greens and Ride. 

Imperance, Jtt3j. (vulgar). — Imper- 
tinence; impudence; cheek {q,v,). 
Also, inferentially, an impudent 



person; e,g.^ * Whafs youriMPE- 
eence about'? 

1766. CoiMKS^Cland, Marriage, V, 
in Works, (1777) i. 274. I wonder at 
^onr ofpURKNCB, Mr. Brush, to use me 
m this manner. 

1821. EoAN, Life in London, ii. 2. 
She is blowing up the fellow for his 

IMPERANCB. 

1886. Dickens, Pickwick, ch. z!v. 
' Don't go away, Mary,' said the black- 
eyed man. ' Let me alone, impbrbncr,' 
said the young lady. 

Imperial, subs. (colloquial).--A tuft 
of hair worn on the lower lip. 
[From being introduced by the 
Emperor Napoleon ni]. See Goa- 
tee, 
1802. Til Bils, 19 Mar., p. 42 x, 
col. 2. An IHPBRIAL, or carefully cul- 
tivated small tuft tapered down to a 
point from the lower lip to the chin. 

Implement, subs, (old). — See quot 
1690. B.E. Did, Canl, Crew, s.v. 
1723. New Canl. Did,, s.v.. 

Implement, a Tool, a Propertv or Fool 

easily engag'd in any (tho' difficult or 

Dangerous) Enterprise. 

Importance, subs, (common).— A 
wife; a comfortable impor- 
tance (q.v.). 

1647-80. Rochester, Works (17x8), 
ii. 29. Ibcportancb, thinks too, tho' she'd 
been no sinner To wash away some 
dregs he had spewed in her. 

Impost-Taker, subs, (old). — A 
gambler's and black-leg's money- 
lender; a sixty-per-cent (g,v,), 

1690. B.E. Did, Canl, Crew. s.v. 
1725. New Canl. Did., s.v. 
1785. Grose, Vulgr. Tongue, s.v. 

Improvement, subs, (American).— 
That part of a sermon which en- 
forces and applies to every-day 
life the doctrine previously set 
forth; the application. 
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Impure. 



In. 



1869. Putnam* s Magazine^ Aug^ 
[quoted by Db Vbre]. Long sermons 
running on to a tenthly, with a goodly 
number of improvements appended. 

Impure, subs, (common). — A harlot. 
For s5monyms see Barrack-hack 
and Tart. 

1811. Lexicon Balaironicum^ s. v. 
1828. Grose, Vulg, Tongue (3rd 
ed., Eoan) s. v. 

In, subs, (colloquial). — A person in, 
or holding an office; specifically, 
(in politics) a member of the party 
in office. Cf. Out. 

1768. Goldsmith, Good Natured 
Afan^ V. Was it for this I have been 
dreaded both by ins and outs? Have I 
been libelled in the Gazetteer ^ and praised 
in the St. James' sf 

1770. CnA-mactoiit Prophecy, And 
doomed a victim for the sins. Of half 
the outs and all the ms. 

1842. Dickens, American Notes^ 
ch. ii. The ins rubbed their hands ; the 
outs shook their heads. 

1857. Lawrence, Guy Livingstone 
(5th Ed.) p. 216. If he had backed the 
IN instead of the Out. 

1884. Pall Mall Gazette, lolilUach, 
p. I, col. 2. When there shall be no 
distinction in principle between Radicals 
and Tories, but a mere scramble for 
office between ins and ' outs *. 

1884. Pall Mall Gazette, 7 July. 
The pledges which the ins have to 
contend with in their strife with the Outs. 

1888. Boston Daily Globe, It is 
the civil service that turns out all the 
ins and puts in the outs. 

1890. Norton, Political Ameri- 
canisms, S. V. INS AND outs. 

Adv, (colloquial). — Various : 
(cricketers*) = at the wickets; 
(general) = in season ; also, on 
an equality with, sharing, or 
intimate with, or fashionable; 
(political) = in office ; (thieves') = 
in prison, or quodded (^.v.) 

1851-61 . H. Mayhbw, London Lab. 
6f Lon. Poor, i, p. 85. During July 
cherries are in as well as raspberries 



1877. Five Vears Penal Servitude, 
p. 147. It is the etiquette among 



prisoners 
IS in for. 



never to ask a man what he 
The badge upon his left arm 
gives his sentence. 

188S. Punch, 28 July, p. 38, col. i. 
I was IN it, old man, and no kid. 

1891. N. Gould, Double Event, 
p. x8o. Tou are all in with me at this. 

1892. Hume Nisbet, Bushranger* s 
Sweetheart, p. 3x1. Jenkins has been 
on a visit to us for the past two months, 
so that we are all in it. 

1894. George Moore, Esther 
WaMers, xzx. Are the ' orses he backs 
what you 'd call well in? 

To BE TN (or IN IT) WITH 
ONE, verb, phr, (common). — 
I. To be *even with*; to be on 
£[uard against. 

2, (colloquial). — To be on 
intimate terms, or in partnership 
with; to be in the swim (q.v.) 
Cf.y IN, prep, 

1845. Surtees, Hillingdon Hall, 
v. p. 22 (1888). He was in with the 
players too, and had the entree ot mosX. 
of the minor theatres. 

1879. Justin McCarthy, Donna 
Quixote, xxxii. You have gone a great 
deal too far to turn back now, let me 
tell you. Yon have been in with me 
from the very first. 

1888. J. McCarthy and Mrs. 
Campbell Praed, The Ladies Gallery, 
xzii. The love of woman, the thirst 
for gold, the desire for drink, the 
ambition of high command, are not in 
it with the love of speech-making when 
once that has got its hold. 

1892. Ally Slower* s Half-holiday, 
27 Feb., p. 71, col. 3. Peter was 
iasdnated all the time. Hprpnotism was 
not IN it as compared with the effect 
of that .... umbrella. 

To BE IN FOR IT, verb, phr. 
(common). — i . To be in trouble ; 
generally to be certain to receive, 
suffer, or do (something). 

1668. Drydbn, An Evening's Love, 
ii. I fear that I am in for a week longer 
than I proposed. 
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In-and-in. 



Incog. 



177S. Goldsmith, She Siooft io 
Conquer^ iv. I was m for a list of 
blunders. 

2. (colloquial). — To be with 
child. 

In for the plate, /Ar. (old). 
— Venereally iDfected. 

For all there's in it, phr, 
(common). — To the utmost capa- 
city (of persons and things). 

To PLAY ONE*S HAND FOR ALL 

there's in it = to use fair 
means or foul to attain an object. 

1888. Roosevelt, Ranch Life. 
Cowboys must ride for all thbrb is 
IN thbm, and spare neither their own 
nor their horses' necks. 

To GET IT IN FOR ONE, verh, 

phr, (common). — To remember to 
one's disadvantage. 

1864. Derby Day^ p. X2i. 'Brent- 
ford^: ' cried the tout. ' That was a bad 
job for you, guv'nor, I've got it in 
FOR you. I don't foreet if I do look a 
fool.*^ 

[For combinations see Altttudbs ; 
Arms of Morpheus ; Bad way ; Blubs ; 
Bottom of the Bao; Buff; Bunch; 
Cart ; Click ; Clover ; Crack ; Crook ; 
Cups ; Dead Ernest ; Difficulty ; 
Hole ; Jiffy ; Juo ; Kish ; Know ; 
Lavender ; Limbo ; Liquor ; Lurch ; 
Patter ; Pound ; Print ; Queer Street ; 
Rags; Running; Shape; Shell; 
Skiffle ; Slash ; State of NATtniE ; 
Straw ; String ; Suds ; Sun ; Swim ; 
Tin-pot way ; Town ; Twinkung ; 
Water ; Wind ; Wrong Box, etc.] 

In-and-in. To play at in-and- 
in, v^r^./Ar. (old). — Tocopidate. 
For synonyms see Greens and 
Ride. Also In-and-out (q.v.). 

1685. Glapthorne, The Hollander^ 
in Whs. (1874), i. xa^. They are sure 
fair gamesters. . . . especially at in > and- in. 

1658. Brome, Five New Plays^ 2 1^. 
The Physitian thought to have cured Lis 
patient (who has bin a notable gamester 
at In-and-in) between my Lady's legs. 

1675. Cotton, Scoffer Scoffi^ in 
Worhs (1725), p. 192. What with some 



Goddess he'd have bin. Playing, belike, 
at In-and-in. . . . For so thy words 
seem to import. 

1719. DuRFEY, (quoted) Pilh etc, 
iv. 78. Their wives may play at in- 
and-in. Cuckolds all-a-row. 

In-and-out, subs, (colloquial). — The 
detail or intricacies of a matter; 
generally in pL, e.g.^ To know all 
the INS-AND-OUTS of a matter. 

Adv. (racing). — i . Unequal ; 
variable : applied to the perform- 
ances of a horse which runs well 
one day, and on another not 

1885. Referee t 26 April, p. x, col. 2. 
Now and again in-and-out running on 
the part of a horse subjects his owner 
to considerable annoyance. 

1888. Sportsman^ 28 Nov. It is 
best if possible to overlook in-and-out 
running, or variation of form. 

To PLAY AT IN-AND-OUT, verb. 

phr, (venery). — To copulate. For 
synonyms see Greens and Ride. 

1620. Percy, Folio M.S., p. 93. 
'Walking in a Meadow Green'. Then 
stifly thrust .... and play about at 
in-and-out. 

Inch, verb. (old). — To encroach; to 
move slowly. 

1690. B. E. Did. Cant. Crew. 
s. V. Inching in, Encroaching upon. 

16M-6. Dryden, ^nid, is. With 
slow paces measures back the field, And 
INCHES to the wall. 

1725. New Cant. Did., s. v. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s. v. 

1868. Browning, Ring 6* Booh, \. 
X18. Like so much cold steel inched 
through the breast blade. 

Incoq, adv. (colloquial). — I. Un- 
known ; in disguise. Also as subs. 
[An abbreviation of incognito\. 

1600. B. £. Did. Cant. Crew, s. v. 
Incog, for Incognito, a Man of Character 
or Quality concealed or in disguise. 
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Incognita. 



Indies, 



1711. Spectaior^ No. 41, x^ April, 
p. 69 (MoRLBV). So many Lsidies, vHlien 
tfaey first lay it (painting) down, incoo 
in Uieir own faces. 

1789. Gray, Letters, No. xxiv, 
Vol. X, p. 49 (1819). He passes incog 
without the walls. 

1777. Shbridan, School for Scan- 
dalt iv. 3. What! turn inquisitor, and 
sake evidence incog. 

1795. Burns, Poems. ' Address to 
the De'il.' Then you, ye auld sneck- 
drawing dog. Ye cam to Paradise incog. 

1812. Edinburgh Review^ xx. p. 
113. He travels incog to his father's 
two estates. 

1819. MoORB, From the Diary of 
a Politician. Incog he (the king) was 
travelling about. 

1826. Disraeli, Vivian Grey, Bk. 
v, ch. v, p. 187 (1881). Whose well- 
curled black hair, diamond pin, and 
frogged coat hinted at the magnifico incog. 

1828-46. Hood, Poems, (1846) i. 
2x5. A Foreign Count who came INCOG, 
Not under a cloud, but under a fog. 

1836. Mahonby, Father Prout, \. 
3x9. O the vile wretch ! the naughty 
dog I He's surely Lucifer incog. 

1855. Thackeray, Newcomes, ii. 
183. ' Don't call me by my name here, 
please Florae, I am here incog.* 

2. (common). — Drunk : i.e.y 
'disguised* in liquor. 

1823. Bbb, Diet. Turf s. v. Incog. 
A man drunk is incog. loid, s. v. CoG : 
COGUE, a glass of gin or rum with sugar 
in it ... . Cogby = drunk. 

Incognita, subs, (obsolete). — A 
high-class harlot; Anonyma, 
(q.v.). For synonjnns see Bar- 
RACK-HACK and Tart. 

Incumbrance, subs., in pi. (com- 
mon). — Children. For sjmonyms 
see Kid. 

Indentures, To make indent- 
ures, verh.phr. (old). — To stagger 
with drink. 

1622. Rowlands, Good Nevoes and 
Bad Netoes, p. 43. [Huntcrian Club's 



Rep.]. A fellow that had beene excessive 
trading. In taking liquor in beyond his 
lading. Of Caret and the Spanish Malligo, 
That's 1^;9 vnable were vpright to roe ; 
But sometimes wall, and sometimes ken- 
nell taking. And as the phrase is vs'd, 
Indentures making. 

Indescribables, subs, (common). — 
Trousers. For synonyms see Bags 
and Kicks. 

1835. Dickens, Shetches by Boz, 
(C. D. Ed.) p. 67. A pair of indescriba- 
bles of most capacious dimensions. 

1886. Dickens, Pichwick, ch. xvi. 
Mr. Trotter .... gave four distinct 
slaps on the pocket of his mulbeny 
indescribables. 

Index, subs, (common). — The face. 
For synonyms see Dial and Phiz. 

1818-24. Egan, Boxiana, ii. 438. 
The INDEX of Church was rather trans- 
mogrified. 

1828. Egan, Finish to Tom 6f 
Jerry, p. 48. Kand-hearted Sue I Bless 
her pretty index. 

India, subs, (venery). — The female 
pudendum. For synonjrms see 
Monosyllable. 

1613. Donne, Elegy, xvui. [Chal- 
mers, English Poets, VI. 151]. And 
sailing towards her India in Uiat way 
Shall at her feur Atlantic navel stay. 

Indian, verb. (American colloquial). 
— To prowl about, or Uve like 
an Indian. 

1869. H. B. Stowb, Old Town 
Folks, 189. Jake Marshall and me has 
been Indianing round these 'ere woods 
more times 'n you could count. 

Indian -01 FT, subs. (American), — An 
inadequate return or exchange ; * a 
sprat for a whale *. Indian giver 
= one who takes back a gift. 

India-Wipe, subs, (old).— A silk 
handkerchief.— Grose, (3rd Ed. 
EOAN. 1823). 

Indies. See Black Indies. — 
(Grose 1785). 
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Indispensables, 



Infantry. 



Indispensables, ji^j. (common). — 
Trousers. See Bags and Kicks. 

1842. Comic Almanack^ June. He 
slapped his hand against his yellow 
leather indispensables. 

1843. Selby, Anthony 6f Cleopaira 
Married &» SetiUd. But my love, 
consider, the gentleman is waiting for 

his INDISFBNSABLBS. 

Indorse, verb, (old).— i. To cudgel ; 
to *lay cane on Abel' — Grose 
(1785). 

2. (venery). — To practise so- 
domy. 

INDORSER, subs, (veneiy). — A sodo- 
mite; a CHUFFER (Grose, 1785). 
For synomyns see Usher. 

Ineffable, suhs. (venery). — The 
female pudendum. For synonjnms 
see Monosyllable. 

2. in pi. (common). — Trousers. 
For synonyms see Bags and 
Kicks. 

1850. L. Hunt, Autobiography^ 
ch. iii. It was said, also, that during 
the blissful era of the blue velvet, we 
had roast mutton for supper; but that 
the small clothes not being then in 
existence, and the mutton suppers too 
luxurious, the eatables were given up 

for the UfEFFABLES. 

INEXPLICABLES, subs. (common). — 
Trousers. For synonyms j^^ Bags 
and Kicks. 

1886. Dickens, Sketches by Boz^ 
ch. ii. (C.D.Ed.) p. 182. He usually 
wore a brown frock-coat without a 
wrinkle,light insxplicables without aspot. 

INEXPRESSIBLES, 5»^j. (common). — 
Trousers. Forsynonyms ^^^ Bags 
and Kicks. 

1790. WOLCOT, (P. Yin^ax) Rowland 
for an Oliver ^ in Wki [Dublin 1795] 
vol. ii. p. 154. I've heard, that breeches, 
petticoats, & smock, Give to thy modest 
mind a grievous shock, And that thy 
brain (so lucky its device) Christ' neth 
them inexpressibles, so nice. 



1820. Reynolds, fPeter Corcoran), 
The Fancy * King Tim *, i. i. That single 
breasted coat, that sweet snub nose. 
Those inexpressibles : I know the clothes. 

1880. Lytton, Paul Clifford, vi. 
While thus musing, ho was suddenly 
accosted by a gentleman in boots and 
spurs, having a riding whip in one hand, 
and the other hand stuck in the pocket 
of his inexpressibles. 

1885. Bdckstone, Dream at Sea, 
ii. 2. Tom. Body & breeches. Bid. 
Hush : you should say inexpressibles — 
that's the way genteel people talk. 

1886. Dickens, Pickwick Papers, 
ch. Iv, p. 483. Symmetrical inexpressibles, 
and scented pocket-handkerchief. 

188 -. Michael Scott, Tom Crin- 
gle* s Logy xii. Whenever I get my inex- 
pressibles on, I will come to yx>u there. 

1887. Barham , Ingoldsby Legends, 
{. 39. Condescend to don at the same 
time an Elizabethan doublet and Bond-St. 
inexpressibles. 

1842. Dickens, American Notes, 
ch. xxi., p. xoo. He .... had grown 
recently, for it had been found necessary 
to make an addition to the legs of his 
inexpressibles. 

1871. City Press, 21 2sLti. 'Curio- 
sities of Street Literature'. The sale of 
a wife, and full particulars of 'Taking 
off Prince Albert s inexpressibles,' done 
by a scamp. 

Infant. See Woolwich Infant. 

Infantry, subs, (common). — Chil- 
• dren. In French, entrer dans 

Vinfanterie = to fall with child. 

For synonyms see Kid. 

1623. JoNSON, Time Vindicated. 
Hangs all his school with sharp sentences, 
And o'er the execution place hath painted. 
Time whipt, as terror to the infantry. 

1675. Cotton, Scoffer Scoffed [j\^ 
ed. X725, p. x8x]. Others a spirit that 
doth Ue In wait to catch up infantry. 

Light Infantry, subs. phr. 
(common). — Fleas. Cf. Heavy 
Dragoons. 

1894. Westminster Gazette, X5th 
Nov. p. 2, col. X. An Irish lady of 
good family was remonstrated with by 
a guest on account of the noctural assaults 
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of heavjr cavalry, as well as uobt ntFAM- 
TRY issuing after dark from the cracks of 
an old w(K>d bedstead. 

In FA RE (or INFAIR), subs. (Old 
Soots & American colloquial). — 
An installation with ceremony 
and rqoidng; a house-warming; 
more particularly an entertainment 
given by a newly married couple 
on their return from the honey- 
moon. 

1375. Barbour, The Bruce^ xvi. 
340 (MSS.) For he thoucht to mak an 
INFAR, And to mak gad cher till his men. 

1847. Porter, Big Bear^ etc. p. 162. 
I hurried home to put up three shotes 
and some turkies to fatten for the infarb. 

1878. E. EooLBSTON, Roxy^ zxiz. 
There could be no wedding in a Hoosier 
village thirty or forty years ago without 
an INFARB on the following day. 

Inferior, subs. (Winchester Col- 
lege). — Any member of the School 
not a Prefect (^.v.). 

1870. Mansfield, School Life^ p. 
28. The Pracfect of hall .... was looked 
npon by the inferiors with something 
more than a becoming awe and reverence. 

Infernal, adj, (colloquial). — An in- 
tensitive: detestable; fit only for 
Hell. Cf, Awful, Bloody. Also 
adv. 

1602. Cooke, How a Man may 
Choose a Good Wife etc. [Dodslby : 
Old Plays (1874), ix. 50]. Not these 
drugs Do send me to the infernal bugs, 
But thy unkindness. 

1646. Lady Mary Verney [in 
Seventh Report Hist. MSS. Com. 
454]. Besides coaches which are most 
infe(r)nell dear. 

1775. Sheridan, The Duennaf iii. 
X. There is certainly some infernal 
mystery in it I can't comprehend I 

1846. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xi. 
Besides, he's such an infernal char- 
acter— a profligate in every way. 

1854. Whytb Melville, General 
Bounce, xi. The nights arc infernally 
dark, though, in this beastly country. 



1855. Thackeray, Netccomes, Ixxv. 
What an infernal tartar and catama- 
ran ! 

1888. Rolf Boldrewood, Robbery 
Under Arms, ix. It had broken her 
INFERNAL neck. 

1891. N. Gould, Double Event, 
III. * Never is any news in this infernal 
hole,' growled Smirk. 

Infra-Diq, adj. (Winchester Col- 
lege). — Scornful ; proud. E.g. 
•He sported infra-dig duck,' or 
*I am INFRA-DIG to it' 

INQLE, subs. (old). — I. A pathic. 

1593. Nasue, Strange Newes, in 
Worhs [Grosart, ii. 277]. I am afraid 
thou wilt make me thy ingle. 

1598. Florio, Worlde of Wordes, 
s. V. Cinedo .... a bardarsh a 
buggring boy, a wanton boy, an ingle. 

1617. '}&x»'sas}K, Guide into Tongues, 
s. V. Ingle, or a boy kept for sodomie. 

1675. Cotton, Scoffer Scoffed, 4th 
ed., 172^, p. x86. Both at thy ingles 
and thy jades. 

2. (old). — An intimate; a dear 
friend. 

1601. B. JONSON, Poetaster, \. i. 
What I shall I have my son a stager 
now? an enghlb for players. 

1602. Dekker, Honest Whore, 
[Dodslby, Old Plays, iii. 260]. Call 
me your love, your inglb, your cousin, 
or so ; but sister at no hand. 

1609. Ben JoNSON, Silent Woman, 
i. X. Wks. (i860), p. 208. col. i. His 
INGLE at home. 

1659. Massingbr, City Madam, 
iv. z. Coming, as we do, from his 
quondam patrons, his dear inglbs now. 

1778. T.Hawkins, Origin of Dr. iii. 
p. X18. I never saw mine INGLE so dashed 
m my life before. 

1821. Scott, A>if«7w<»r/A, iii. Ha! 
my dear friend and ingle, Tony Foster. 

^r3.(old). — I .To practise sodo- 
my ; TO INDORSE (q.V.) \ TO CHUFF 
(q.v.V 

1598. Florid, Worlde of Wordes, 
s.v. Cinedulare, to bugger, to bardarsh, 
TO ingle. 
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2. (old). — To caress; to make 
much of. 

1599. Nasue, Lenten Siuffe^ in 
Worki [Grosart, t. 194]. Hug it, 
INOLB it, kiss it. 

INQLENOOK, suhs, (venery). — The 
female pudendimi. For synonyms 
see Monosyllable. 

INQLER, subs, (old.) — I. A sod- 
omist. For synonyms see Usher. 

1598. Florio, Worlde of Wordet, 
s.v. Pedicone, a buggrer, an inglbr of 
boyes. 

2. (thieves*). — A fi:audulent 
horse-dealer. 
1825. Modem Flask Did., s.v. 
1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum^ s.v. 
Inglers. Horse-dealers who cheat those 
that deal with them. 

INOOTTED, adj. (common). — Rich; 
WARM {q.v.). For synonyms see 

WELL-BALLASTED. 

1864. E. Yates, Broken to Harness, 
xvii. p. 168. (187^). They are a tremen- 
dously well-timedf set at Schr5ders ; and 
he's safe to ask no women who are not 
enormously ingotted. 

Iniquity Office, subs. (American). 
— A registry office. [A play upon 
'inquiry' office]. 

INQUN. To GET UP ONE*S INGUN, 

verb. phr. (American). — To get 
angry; to turn savage. 

Ink. To sling ink, verb. phr. (col- 
loquial). — To make a business of 
writing. See Ink-slinger. 

INKHORN (or Ink-pot) adj. (obso- 
lete). — Pedantic ; dry ; smelling of 
the lamp. 

1579. Churchyard, Ckoice, sig. 
£e X. As Ynkshormb termes smell of 
the schoole sometyme. 

1592. Nashb, Summer* s Last Will, 
[DODSLBY, Old Plays (1874), viii, 70]. 



Men that, removed from their ink-horn 
terms, Bring forth no action worthy of 
their bread. 

Inkle, verb. (American thieves*). — 
To warn; to give notice; to hint 
at; to disclose. 

ld40-50. Alesaunder of Macedoine 
[E.E.T.S.] i. 6x5. A brem brsisen borde 
bringes he soone. Imped in iuory, too 
INCLB the truthe, With good siluer & 
golde gailich atired. 

I N K L e- W e A V E R, subs. (old). — A 
dose companion ; a CHUH {q.v.), 

1725. New Cant. Diet. s.v. Inklb 
.... As great as two inkle-wbavers, 
or As great as Cup and Can. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue. 
INK-SUNQER, (INK8PILLER or INK- 

WA8TER), subs, (common). — i. A 
journalist or author : a brother of 
THE QUILL : generally in contempt 
of a raw hand. Fr. un marchand 
de lignes. See Ink. 

1888. Texas Sittings, Oct. 13. 
* Who's a big gun? Tou don't consider 
that insi^ficant ink-sungbr across the 
way a big gun, do you?' 

1888. Illustrated Bits, 14 April. 
But, helasi 1 am but a poor ink- 

SUNOBR. 

1892. Milukbn, ^Arry Ballads, 
p. 69. The Ink-spillbr's slate. 

1894. Tit Bits, 7 April, p. 7, col. 
3. You insulting ink-wastbr ! 

Ink-Slinqino, subs, (common). Writ- 
ing for the press. Fr. scrtbouillage, 

1892. Milukbn, *Arry Ballads, 
p. 91. Wot with ink-slingino, hart, and 
all that. 

I N KY, adj. (tailors*). Used evasively : 
e.g. of a question to which a 
direct answer is undesirable or 
inconvenient. 

Inlaid (or Well-Inlaid), adv. (old). 
— In easy circumstances; with 
well-lined pockets; warm (q.v.). 
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lew. B.E. Did. Cant, Crew, t .▼. 
1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 

Innards, siibs, (vulgar).— The 
stomach; the outs {q,v.). Also 
Inwards. 

1602. Shakspbarb, Othello, ii. 1. 
The thought whereof Doth like a 
poisonous mineral gnaw my inwards. 

1658. Bromb, Five New Plays, 347. 
Bestow steeping thy skin in per^mes to 
kill the stink of thy paintings and rotten 

INWARDS. 

</.1674. Milton [quoted in Johnson, 
Ed. 1755]. There sacrificing laid, The 
inwards and their, fiat. ... on the 
cleft wood. 

1870. Whitb, JVords and their 
Uses, 387. The simple English word (guts) 
for which some New England females 
elegantly substitute in'ards, would shock 
many. 

1871. London Figaro, 17 March. 
The usual answer given to William's 
enquiry as to what was found in the 
shark is, 'his innards'. 

To Fnx one's innards, verb, 
phr. (common). — To eat. 

Inner- MAN, subs, (common). — The 
appetite. 

1889. Sporting Life, 30 Jan. 
Having satisfied the inner-man. 

INNINQS, subs, (colloquial).— A turn; 
a spell; a chance: from the game 
of cricket 

1886. DiCKBNS, Pickwich Papers, 
(ed. 1857) p. X03. The friends of 
Horatio Fizkin Esq., having had their 
innings, a little choleric pink-faced man 
stood forward to propose another fit and 
proper person to represent the electors 
of EaUnswiU in Parliament. 

1848. Thackbray, Booh of Snobs, 
XX. The opposition wag is funous that 
he cannot get an innings. 

1888. Jambs Payn, Naturalness, 
in Longman's Mag., May, p. 67. And 
others consent to listen to him upon 
the understanding that they are presently 
o have their innings. 



To HAVE A good INNINGS, 

verb. phr. (colloquial). — To be for- 
tunate, especially in money matters. 

To HAVE A LONG INNINGS, 

verb. phr. (colloquial). To die 
in the fulness of years. 

Innocent, subs. (old). — i. A 
simpleton; an idiot. 

1598. Shakespbarb, AlPs well, 
etc. iv. \. A dumh innocbnt that could 
not say him nay. 

1605. JoNsoN, Chapman, &c. Bast- 
ward Hoe (Dodslby, Old Plays, iv. 
209). Again, if you be a cuckold, and- 
know it not, you are an innocbnt ; if 
you know it and endure it, a true marl^. 

1609. JoNSON, Epiccene, iii. 4. Do 
you think you had married some innocent 
out of the hospital, that would stand 
with her hands dius, and a playse mouth, 
and look upon you. 

1684. Bbaumont & Flbtchbr, Tmo 
Noble Kinsmen, iv. x. She answered 
me So far from what she was, so 
childishly, So sillily, as if she were a 
fool, an innocbnt. 

1639. Bbaumont & Flbtchbr, Wit 
without Money, ii. There be three 
kinds of foob, mark this note, gentlemen, 
Mark it, and understand it. . . . An 
innocbnt, a knave fool, a fool politic. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Innocents, one of the innocents, a weak 
or simple person, man or woman. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

2. (American). — A corpse; a 
STIFF (^.v.). 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 

3. (American). A convict 
1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 

The murder (slaughter, or 

MASSACRE) OF THE INNOCENTS, 

suhs. phr. (parliamentary). The 
abandonment, towards the end 
of a session, of measures wheth- 
er introduced by the Government 
or by private members, when they 
would have no chance of passing. 
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1869. TimeSt 20 July, p. 7, co. .3I 
The Leader of Uie House would have 
to go through that doleful operation 

called THB MASSACRB OF THB INNOCENTS, 

devoting to extinction a number of useful 
measures which there was not time to 
pass. 

1860. A<«rA,xacxviii. 255. I brooded 
o*cr my discontent, saying— The Notice- 
paper thins : Now that with early June 

b^ns THB MASSACRB OF INNOCBNTS. 

1870. London Figaro^ 6 August. 
So vigorously has thb slaughter of 
TUB INNOCENTS bceu proceeding that the 
Appropriation Bill was read a first time 
in the House of Commoiu on Wednesday. 

1871. Times, ' Leader * 9 May. The 

MASSACRB OF THB INNOCBNTS has begun. 

1872. Saturday Review, zdCti'^y^y, 
When the proposals of a member will 
stand the test of being expressed in a 
Bill, they arc often of ^eat value, and 
have an effect on legislation, and on 
the conduct of the Government, although 
they are massacred with hundreds of 
OTHER INNOCBNTS at the end of the Session. 

1879. Graphic, 9th July, p. 50. 
Formerly . . . the massacrb of the 
INNOCENTS was chiefly confined to meas- 
ure which owed their existence rather 
to individual and sectional enthusiasm 
than to the deliberate wishes of the nation. 

Innominables, subs, (obsolete). — 
Breeches; trousers; inexpress- 
ibles. For synonyms see Bags 
and EliCKS. 

1884. SouTHEY, The Doctor, p. 688. 
The lower part of his dress represented 
INNOMINABLES and hose in one. 

Inside, subs, (common). — A pas- 
senger riding inside a vehicle. See 

OUTSIDE. 

1816. Scott, Old Mortality, ii. 
A wheel carriage bearing eight insides 
and six outsidcs. 

^.1890. G. Canning, Loves of the 
Triangles, i. 178. So down thy hill, 
romantic Ashboum, glides The Derby 
dilly, carrying six insides. 

1889. Daily Telegraph, 5 Jan. The 
insides were terrified. 



Adj, and adv, (colloquial). — 
Trustworthy ; pertinent ; in touch 

with; BOTTOM (^.V.)- To KNOW 
THE INSIDE OF EVERYTHING = 

to be well informed. 

1888. Daily Inter- Ocean, A secret 
service officer, who has just arrived from 
Washington on important business, claims 
to have inside information as to the 
facts in the case. 

1889. Pall Mall Gazette, 12 Nov., 
p. 6, col. 2. He saw everything and 
missed not the smallest incident or acci- 
dent. The latter were few enough, but 
such as thev were he was, so to speak, 
inside of them without a falter. 

Inside of, subs, and adv, (col- 
loquial). — Within the limit; in 
less time than. 

1888. Missouri Republican, 22 Feb. 
He is very desperate, and inside or 
thirty days shot at four men. 

1887. Hartford Courant, 13 Jan. 
Both animals had been killed inside of 
five minutes. 

1888. Rolf Boldrbwood, Robbery 
Under Arms, chap. xi. He knocked 
the seven senses out of him inside of 
three rounds. 

1890. W. C. Russell, Ocean Tra- 
gedy, 74. Tain't to be done in the 
INSIDE of a month. 

To DO AN INSIDE WOREY, 

verb, phr, (venery). — To copulate. 
For synonyms see Greens and 
Ride. 

To take the inside out of 
(a glass, a book &c.), verb, phr, 
(colloquial). — To empty; to GUT 
(q.v,), 

1843. W. T. MoNCRiEFF, The 
Scamps of London, iii. 1. Haven't you 

TAKBN THE INSIDE OUT OF that quart of 

gatter yet? 

To BE ON (or TO HAVE) THE 
INSIDE TRACK, verb, phr. (col- 
loquial). — To be on the safe side ; 
to be at a point of vantage ; or (of a 
subject) to understand thoroughly. 
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Inside and OutstoeI phr, 
(old).— A toast: *the inside of a 

cunt and the outside of a gaoP. 

Grose (1823). 

Insider, subs, (American thieves'). 
— I. One IN THE KNOW (^.v.). 

2. (general). — One who has 
some special advantage, as in a 
business enterprise. 

Inside- Lining, siibs, (common).— 

Food: specifically in quot See 

LINING. For synonyms see Grub. 

1851-61. H. Mayhbw, London Lab. 

bf Lond, Poor^ i. 20. He was 'going to 

get an insidb-lininc ' (dinner). 

Inside-Squatter, jttdj.(Austialian). 
A settler within the bounds of civil- 
ization: see Outside-Squatter. 

Inspector of Pavements, subs, 
phr. (old).— I. A man in the 
pillory. 

1821. Egan, Life in London, u. 
97. Having once bc«n made inspector 
OF THE PAVEMENT, OF in Other words 
'kidnapped on the stoop.' 

2. (common). — A man out of 

work. Also INSPECTOR OF PUBLIC 
buildings. Fr. Inspecteur de 
monuments publiqtus. 

Inspire, verb, (journalistic). — To 

impart a tone, possibly official, to 

the subject matter of a newspaper 

or magazine article. 

1884 Daily Tehgraph, ix Sept. 

A paragraph obviously inspired appears 

in a local journal this evening. 

1889. Daily Telegraph, 14 Feb. 
All the INSPIRED papers keep laying 
stress upon this fact, which is significant. 

I N SPi R ED, adj. (common). — i , 
Drunk. For synonyms j^^ Drinks 
and Screwed. 

2. (journalistic). — ^^^ Inspire. 



Institution, subs, (colloquial).— A 
practice; an idea; an invention; 
an established custom or usage. 

1851. Thackeray, English Humor- 
isls, p. 207. The pillory was a flourishing 
and popular iNSTmrriON in those days. 

1858. Times, April. The camels 
form an institution of India. 

Instrument, subs, (old).— The 
female pudendum. For synonyms 
see Monosyllable. 

1606. Return from Parnassus 
[DoDSLBY, Old Plays (1874), ix. 165]. 
Her viol-de'gamba is her best content ; 
For 'twist her legs she holds her in- 
strument. 

I NT, subs. (old). — A sharper. 

1621. Brathwaytb, Clitus' sWhim- 
zies, p. 12. His nipps, ints, bungs and 
prinados. 

1658. Brathwaytb, Honest Ghost, 
p. 231. Nips, and ints, prinados etc. 

Intense, adj. (colloquial).— Serious ; 

soulful ; .«STHETIC (q.V.)] YEAR- 
NEST (q.v.) 

1879. W. D. HowBLLS, Lady of 
the Aroostook, xiv. 'Why Miss Blood 
you are intense.' 'I dont know what 
you. mean by that * said Lydia. • You 
like to take thing seriously. You can't 
bear to think uat people are not the 
least in earnest, even when they least 
seem so.' 

1889. Du Mauribr, English So- 
ciety at Home, plate 40. Fair u£sthetic 
to Smith who has just been introduced 
*Are you intense'? 

Intimate, subs. (American thieves'). 
— A shirt. 

To BE IMPROPERLY INTIMATE 
WITH, verb. phr. (colloquial). — 
To copulate outside marriage. For 
synonyms see Greens and Ride. 

Intercourse, To have improper 
intercourse with, verb. phr. 
(colloquial). — To possess a woman 
outside marriage. For synonyms 
see Greens and Ride. 
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Interesting condition (or Situ- 
ation), To BE IN A, verb. phr. 
(colloquial). — To be with child. 

1748. Smollbtt, Rod, Random , buz. 
So that I cannot leave her in such an 

INTBRBSTINO SITUATION, whlch I hOpe 

will produce something to crown my 
felicity. 

1751. Smollbtt, Peregrine Pickle^ 
Izxxi. I found myself in a fiur way of 
being a mother ; and that I might be 
near my own relations in such an intbr- 
KSTiNo situation, etc. 

183a JyiCKSss, Nicholas Ntcklefyt 
zzix. Mrs. Lenville was in an imtbresting 
statb. 

Interfere, verb, (Western Ame- 
rican). — To maltreat. 

Interloper, suhs, (old: now re- 
cognised). — An unlicensed trader; 
a smuggler; one who interferes, or 
intercepts unwarrantably. AJso 
as in quot. 1690. 

1«27. MiNSHBW, /7iV/., Intbrlopbrs 
in trade. 

1675. Sir W. Templb, Leiier, (To 
the Gov. and Compt. of Merchant 
Adventurers) 26 March. Whatever pri- 
vileges arc allowed your Company at 
Dort will be given at the other towns, 
either openly or covertly, to all those 
INTERLOPERS who may bring their manu- 
fitctores directly thither. 

1690. B.E. Diet, Cant, Crew, s.v. 
Intbrlopbrs, Hangers on, retainers to, 
or dependers upon other folks; also 
Medlers and Busybodies, intruders into 
other Men's Profcssioiu, and those that 
intercept the Trade of a Company, being 
not legally authorised. 

1725. New Canting Diet,, s.v. 

Intercrural Trench, subs, phr, 
(venery). — The female pudendum, 
— IJRQUHAitT. For synonyms see 
Monosyllable. 

Into. To be into a man, verb, phr. 
(common). — To pitch into him; 
to fight him. 



Prep, (American). — * Short of; 
wanting: e,g, *I thought I did 
pretty well delivering aU the load 
into one box (/>., all but one box). 

To BE (or GET) into a woman, 
verb, phr, (venery). — To possess 
a woman carnally. For synonyms 
see Greens and Ride. 

Invade, verb, (venery).— To effect 
intromission; also, to lay hands 
on; TO GROPE (q.v.), 

1684. Drydkk, The Disappointment 
(Prologue). Invade and grubble one 
another's punk. 

Invite, subs, (vulgar: once literary). 
— An invitation. 

1615. Sandys, Relation 0/ a Jour^ 
''<r> 305. The Lamprey swims to his 
Lord's iNViTBS. 

1778. D'Arblay, Diary, (1876) i. 
73. Everybody bowed and accepted the 
INVITE but me. 

1886. Dickens, Sketches by Box, 
'Steam Excursion.' Guest after guest 
arrived, the invites had been excellently 
arranged. 

1887. Bk^H/M, Ingoldsby Legends, 
* Merchant of Venice.' To give all his 
old friends that farewell iNvrrs. 

Inward, subs, (old).— i. An inti- 
mate. 

1608. Shakespeare, Measure for 
Measure, iii. 2. Sir, I was an inward 
of his : a shy fellow was the Duke. 

1607. Middlbton, Michaelmas 
Term, ii. 3. He is a kind gentleman, 
a very inward of mine. 

2. in pi. See Innards. 

Irish, subs, (colloquial). — Irish whis- 
key; FENIAN (q.v.). 

1898. H. Crackbnthorpe, Wreck- 
age, 125. 'Mary, ... a large Irish 
for Mr. Hays here.' 

To GET ONE'S lEISH UP, verb, 
phr. (conunon). — To get angry. 
Also TO GET one's DUTCH (or, in 

America, Indian) up. 
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Adj. (common). — (An epithet 
expressive of contempt and dero- 
gation: as, THE IRISH-ARMS (or 
-LEGS) = thick legs. See MUL- 

LINOAR HEIFER. 

No IRISH NEED APPLY, phr, 

(American). — * You're not wanted*; 
git! (q.v.). 

You're irish, phr, (common). 
— Said of any one talking un- 
intelligibly. 

Irish-Apricot, (Apple or Lemon), 
subs, (old). A potato. For syno- 
n3rms see Murphy. 

1786. Grosb, Vulgr. Tongue, $.▼. 
. 1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

1825. Modern Flash Did., t.T. 

Irish-Assurance, subs.(o\^). — See 
quot 

1785. Gross, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Irish Apricots .... Irish Assuramcc, 
a bold forward behaviour; it is said a 
dipping^ in the Shannon annihilates bash- 
fiUness. 

Irish- Beauty, subs. (old). — A 
woman with two black eyes. — 
Grose. 

Irishman's-Dinner, subs, (com- 
mon). — A fast. Cf. Dine out. 

Irish- Evidence, subs, (old.) — A 
false witness. Grose (1785). 

Irish-Fortune, subs. (old). — A 
cunt and pattens. 

Irish MAN'S- Harvest, subs. (London 
costers*). — The orange season. 

IRISHMAN'S-HURRICANE, ff^J. (nau- 
tical). — A dead calm. 

Irish-Pennants, subs, (nautical). — 
Fag ends of rope, rope-yams etc 



Irishman'S-Reef, subs, (nautical). 
— The head of a sail tied up. — 
Clark Russell. 

Irish-Rifle, subs, (common). — A 
small tooth-comb. 

Irish-Rise (or Promotion), subs. 
(common). — A reduction in posi- 
tion or pay. 

Irish- Root, subs, (venery). — The 
penis. For synonyms see Cream- 
stick and Prick. 

Irish-Theatre, jm^x. (military). — A 
guard room or lock-up in barracks. 
For synonyms see Cage. Fr. 
matson de campagne. 

Irish-Toothache, subs, (venery). — 
An erection of the penis. For 
synonyms see Horn. 

IRISH-TOYLE, subs.(o\d). — ^^^quots. 

1690. B. E., Did. Cant. Crew, 
S.V. Irish Toyles, c, the Twelfth 
Order of Canters : also Rogues carrying 
Finns, Points, Laces, and such like 
Wares, and under pretence of selling 
them, commit Thefb and Robberies. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

181L Lex. Bal., s.v. 

Irish-Weddinq, subs. (old). — The 
emptying of a cesspool. See 

GOLDFINDER. — BEE (1823). 

To HAVE DANCED AT AN IRISH 
WEDDING, verb.phr. (common). — 
To have got two black eyes. 

Irish- Whist, (where the Jack 
TAKES the Ace), subs. phr. 
(venery). — Copulation. For syno- 
nyms see Greens and Ride. 

Iron, subs. (old). — i. Money. For 
synonyms see Actual and Gilt. 
1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 
1825. Mod. Flash Did., 8.v. 
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2. (American thieves*). — Cour- 
age. For synonyms s£e Spunk. 

3. in pi. (thieves*).— Fetters. 
For synonyms see Darbies. — 
Bee (1823). 

1888. Rolf Boldrbwood, Robbery 
Under Arms^ xxxvii. I was kept in 
Irons night and day for a month. 

Verb, (old).— To flatter. 

1828. Beb, Did. of the Turf, s.v. 
Ironino, i.e. Irony e.g. 'Bill Noon, 
you are one of the best in all England, 
for nollidge and for laming.' Noon. 
*Nay, my Coney, now you're ironing 
me. ... all down the back'. 

Bad iron, subs. phr. (work- 
men*s). — Failure; misadventure; 
bad luck. 

Shootinq-iron. See post. 

Thievinq-irons. See post. 

To polish the king*s iron 
with one*s eyebrow, verb, phr, 
(old). — To look out of grated or 
prison windows. — Grose (1785). 

To have many irons in the 
fire (or ON THE ANVIL), verb. phr. 
(coUoqtual). — To carry out many 
projects at the same time, especially 
schemes for making money. 

1593. G. Harvey, Pierces Super- 
erog. in Worht ii. 330. It is some 
men's fortune to have their handes full 
of vnneedefuU businesse attonce : and 
for miselfe, I should make no great 
matter of two, or three such glowing 

IRONS IN THS FIRB. 

1614. TONSON, Bariholcmew Fair, i. 
Aye, qmckly, good mistress, I pray you • 
for I have both eggs on tiie spit, ana 

IRON IN THE FIRB. 

1622. Chapman, Widows Tears, 
ii. X. And you know, brother, I have 
other IRONS on the anvil. 

1640. Howell, Dodona*s Grove, 
p. 38. Elaiana. . . . hath divers nurs- 
eties to supplie, many irons perpetually 
IN THE fire. 

1668. "DRYimtf Am Evening's Love, 
iv. X. I have more irons in the fire: 



When I have done with you, I have 
another assignation. 

1760-1. Smollett, SirL. Greaves, 
iii. Anthonv Darnel had begun to 
canvass, and was putting every iron in 
the fire. 

1849. Lytton, Caxions, pt. VH. ii. 
He had other irons in the fire besides 
the 'Literary Times* and Uie 'Con- 
federate Authors' Society*. 

IRONBARK, adj. (Australian). See 
Ironclad. 

Iron-bound, adj. (old).— i. Laced 
with metal. Iron-bound hat = 
A silver laced hat. — Gros£( i 785). 

2. (common). — A hard-baked 
pie. 

Ironclad, j«3j. (Amaican). — i. A 
paragon: as a severely chaste girl, 
popular play, song, horse, etc. 

2. (common). — An iron-cased 
watch. 

Adj. (common). — Strong; hard; 
unyielding. A1soironbark(^.7/.). 

1888. Rolf Boldrewooo, Robbery 
Under Arms, chap. vi. I alwa>-s 
thought he was ironbark outside and in. 

Iron-cow. See Cow. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

Iron-doublet, jM^^./Ar. (old). — i. 
A prison. For synonyms j^^ Cage. 
1779. Bamfyldb-MooreCarew,s.v. 
1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
2. (American thieves*). — In- 
nocence. 

I RON -HORSE, suhs. (commou). — I. 
A locomotive. 

2. (cyclists'). A tricyde or 
bicycle. 

1875. Echo, 29 Oct. Mr. S. started 
on his third day's journey of the 650 
miles ride on his iron>horsb. 
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|R0NM0NQER'8-8H0P. To KEEP AN 
IRONMONGER'S SHOP BY THE Sn>E 
OF A COMMON, ^VH£R£ THE 
SHERIFF SETS ONE UP, verb. phr. 
(old). — To be hanged in chains. 
For synonyms see Ladder. — 
Grose (1785). 

Iron-rations, ^subs. (nautical). — 
Tinned meat: specifically boiled 
salt-beef. See Bully-beef. 

I RON -TOOTH PICK, subs. (militaiy). — 
A sword. For synon3rms see 
Poker. 

Irrigate, verb, (common). — To take 
a drink ; to liquor up. For syno- 
nyms see Drinks. Also to 

IRRIGATE one's CANAL. 

1708. Phiups, Cyder, H. Their 
frying blood compels to irrigate their 
dr3r-rarred tongues. 

1892. John Hill, 7V^<M<>« />Aw»y, 
ii. X06. Iney went into the Hotel de 
Florence in Rupert Street and ate a 
seconda collaxione or dejeuner h la 
fourcheiie, irrigated with Barolo. 

Isabella, subs, (rhyming). — An 
umbrella. For synonyms see 
Mushroom. 

Island. To drink out of the 
ISLAND, subs. (old). — See quot. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. Island. He 
drank out of the bottle till he saw the 
island: the island is the rising bottom 
of a wine bottle, which appears like an 
bland in the centre, before the bottle is 
qtute empty. 

Island of Bermuda.— 5<f<r Ber- 

IfUDAS. 

Isle-of-Flinq, subs. (East End). 
A coat. For synonyms see 
Capella. 

Issues. To pool one's issues, 
verb. phr. (colloquial). — To work 
in imison ; to come to an imder- 
gtanding for mutual advantage. 



Isthmus-of-Suez, subs. (Cambridge 
imiversity). — The bridge at St. 
John's College Cambridge, leading 
from the grotmds to one of the 
Courts, familiarly known as the 
•Bridge of Sighs*. Also the 
BRIDGE OF GRUNTS. [From its 
slight similiarity to the Venetian 
example Sues = swine, in punning 
reference to the Johnian Hogs 
(q.v.). See CRACKLE and Hog. 

1857. Punch t June 20. A resident 
Fellowe he was, I wis, He had no cure 
of Soules; And across je bridob of 
SUBS he'd come From playinge ye g^ame 
of bowles. 

1885. CuTHBBRT Bbdb, in N.&»Q.f 
6, S. xi. 4x4. Another word is Sues, 
for swine. This is applied to the bridge 
leading from the old courts to the new, 
familiarly known as the bridge of sighs 
from its slight similiarity to the Venetian 
example, but also known as the isthmus 
OF subz. This word Sttez was then 
transformed to Suet, swine, to adapt it 
to its Johnian frequenters. 

I SUBSCRIBE, phr. (conmion). — A 
response to an invitation to drink. 
For synonyms see Drinks. 

I SUPPOSE, subs, (rhyming). — The 
nose. 

1859. Du Cancb Anglicus, Vulgrar 
Tongue, s.v. I gave him a blow with 
this neddy on the i-supposb. 

It, JttJj. (common). — i. A chamber- 
pot 

English synonyms. Bishop; 
chantie (Scots') ; jerry ; Jordan ; 
jerker ; jockum-gage ; lagging-gage ; 
looking-glass; member-mug; mingo; 
piss-pot; po; smoker; smokeshell; 
tea-voider; thimder-mug; twiss. 

French synonyms. Uh 
Thomas (popular: also la mire 
or la veuve Thomas = night- 
stool); la cassolette (popular = 
pcrfuming-pan); un d^toir 
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(thieves': also a confessional or 
brothel) ; un gore Veau (thieves' : 
cf, GaM)Y-loo); un/uUs (popu- 
lar: also aller chet Jules = to 
ease oneself: prendre^ ptncer, or 
tirer Us oreilles a Jules = to 
cany away the privy tub : passer 
la jambe a Jules := to assist at 
an IRISH WEDDING (q.v)\ tra- 
vailler pour Jules = to eat). 

2. (venery). The female pu- 
dendum. For synonyms see 
Monosyllable. 

Itch. To have an itch in the 
BELLY, verb, phr, (venery). — To 
be sexually excited; to have a 

MUST {g.V.). Also TO ITCH. 

1675. Cotton, Scoffer^ Scoffed^ 

Sth ed. 1725, p. 173. Why then to cure 
I17 XTCHmOy Jove, thou art now going 
a bitching. 

1720. DuRFKY, Pills io Purge efc^ 
vi, 324. Each has an itch in her belly. 
To play with the scarlet hue. 

ITCHER (or Itching Jenny), subs. 
(venery).— The female pudendum. 
For synonyms ^^Monosyllable. 

Itch-Buttocks. ToplayatItch- 
BXJTTOCBS, verb, phr. (venery). 
— To copulate. For s]monyms see 
Greens and Ride. 

1598. Florio, Worlde of Wordes, 
s.v. Giocar*aleua culo^ to play at leuell 
coile or rrcH buttockbs. 

Itch LAND (or Scratch land), subs. 
(old).— I. Wales (B.E. 1690); 
2. Scotland (New Cant. Diet, and 
Grose 1785). Itchlander =a 
Scot 

ITCHINQ-PALM. See Pauc. 

Item, subs, (common). — A hint; a 
piece of news: (in gaming) a 
signal from a confederate ;(Amer- 
vol. nr. 



lean journalist) a paragraph of 

news; (thieves*) a warning. 

^.1680. Glanvil, (quoted in Bne. 

Diet.). If this discourse have not con- 

duded our weakness, I have one more 

item of mine. 

1828. Bee, Diet, of the Turf.,%,v. 
Item. It was I that gave ihe item 
that the traps were a coming. 

1898. Russell, Current Ameri- 
canisms, s.v. Item. «To give an item \ 
is to signal information to a confederate 
un£surly. 

1864. Kimball, Was He Successful f 
129. Otis is rrBM-man and reporter for 
the Clarion. 

3.1877. New York Spirit of the 
Times, (quoted in BartlettI. Keep 
your eyes skinned and your rifles clean, 
and the minit ycr get item that I'm 
back, set off for the cross roads. 

Ivories, subs, (common). — i. The 
teeth. For synonyms see Grind- 
ers. 

1782. Mrs. Cowley, Bold Stroke 
for a Husband^ ii. 2 Gas. What, 
Don Sancho, who, with two-thirds of a 
century in his face, aflfects .... to 
make vou believe that the two rows of 
IVORY he carries in his head grew Uiere. 

1811. Lex. ^a/., S.V. Ivories. How 
the swell flashed his ivories : how the 
gentleman shewed his teeth. 

1818-24. EoAN, Boxianot !!>• 253. 
So severe a blow on his mouth as to 
dislodge some of his ivory. 

1819. MoORB, Tom Crib, 22. The 
Adonis would ne'er flash his ivory again. 

1849. Thackeray, Pendennis^ Ixvii. 
Chatter your old ivories at me, do 
yon, yon grinning old baboon. 

1868. Orchestra^ 20 Oct Mr. 
Buckstone might let ns off with what 
Bell's Life would designate a rattling 
on the ivories. 

1882. Punch, Ixxzii, 185, s. I 
never heard of him sluicing his ivoiibs 
with what you call S. & B. 

1889. Notes and Queries, 7, S. vii. 

April, p. 2^2. I sometimes think 

lat the attrition in which we so 

joyously indulge when we *shaipen' 

our IVORIES may be easily overdone. 

2 
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2. (gaming). — Dice: also (cards') 
checks and counters. 

English synonyms, (for both 
genuine and false pieces). Bones; 
cogs; fulhams; devil's teeth; 
devil's bones; gourds; rattlers; 
tats ; high men ; low men ; uphills. 

French synonyms. Les ma- 
thurins (thieves'); Us maturbes 
(thieves'). 

Spanish synonym. Hormi- 
^«- 

1830. Lytton, Paul Clifford^ 23, 
(ed. 1854). Suppose we adjourn to 
Fish Lane, and Rattle the ivories. 
What say you, Mr. Lobkins ? 

1864. G. A. Sala, Quite Alone, 
vii. Yes, I will promise you X will 
keep my head cool, and won't touch 
IVORY to-night. 

3. (billiards').— The balls. 



Sporting Life, 28 Nov. On 
new premises .... where erstwhile 
the click of ivoribs was heard. 

To FLASH THE IVORIES, Verb. 

phr, (common). — i. To show 
the teeth.— Grose (1785). 

2. (medical). — To be dissected 
or 'anatomised' after execution, 
the skeleton being taken to the 
College of Suigeons; hence, to 
be hanged. 

1880. LvTTON, Paul Clifford, ii. 
cl want to make him an honour to his 



country and an ixdption to my hxaAy " 

<Who all FLASHED THBIR IVORIKS at 

Surgeon's Hall *, added the metaphorical 
Dummie. 

To SLUICE (wash or RINCE) 
one's IVORIES, verb, phr, (com- 
mon). — To drink. 

1828. MONCRIKFF, Tom &* Jerry, 
ii. 6. Mr. J. Sluice your dominos vill 
you ? Green. Vot I I never plays at 
dominos— it's too wulgar. Mr. J, Vy 
then, vash your ivories? Green. I've 

S»t no uiVBRiBS to vash. Mr. J. 
rink vill you? dont you understand 
Hinglish ? 

Ivory-box, subs, (pugilists'). — The 
mouth. For synonyms see Po- 
tato-trap. 

1888. Sportsman, 28 Nov. Harris 
countered heavily on Joseph's ivoRV 
BOX, a compliment which he at once 
returned, and with considerable interest. 

Ivory-carpenter, subs, (common). 
— A dentist. For sjmonyms see 
Snag-catcher. 

IvoRY-QATE, subs. (venery). — The 
demale pudendum. For synonyms 
see Monosyllable. 

Ivory-thumper, (or Spanker), .»^.r. 
(common). — A pianist. 

Ivy-bush, subs. (old). — See quot. 

1785. Grose, Vulg-. Tongue, s.v. 
Ivy-Bush. Like an owl in an ivy bush, 
a simile for a meagre, or weaxle -faced 
man, with a large wig, or very bushy hair. 
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3AB (or JOB), suds. 
(colloquial Ameri- 
can). — A prod; a 
poke; a stab. 

1872. C. D. War- 
NKR, Backlog Siu- 
dtei^ 279. « Oh yes, 

I have/ I cried, starting up and giving 

the fire a jab with the poker. 

1884. Detroit Free Press, 3 May, 
p. 5, col. 4. He gave each of the 
Epistles a vicious jab with the can- 
celling stamp, and then tossed it into 
the mail-bag. 

Verb, (colloquial American). — 
To handle harshly; to hustle; 
to prod or poke; to stab (with 
a pointed weapon). 

1868. Putnam*s Magazine, Sept. 
(quoted by Db Vbre). 'The Missouri 
stoker pulls and jabs his plutonic monster 
as an irate driver woidd regulate his 
mule.' 

1885. F. R. Stockton, Rudder 
Grange, iv. * Shall we run on deck and 
shoot him as he swims?' I cried. 'No,' 
said the boarder, 'we'll get the boat- 
hook, and JAB him if he tries^to climb up.' 

1888. Denver Republican, 6 May. 
When it [hair] don't twist easily she's 
as like to jab at it with her scissors and 
shorten it herself as trust it to anybody 
as knows how. 

1889. Detroit Free Press, 5 Jan. 
Moses jabbkd at him and ran the umbrella 
dean Uirough him. 

1890. Tit Bits, 26 April, p. 55, 
col. 3. If you jab that umbrella in my 
eye again, you'U get a broken head I 

Jabber, subs, (old coUoquial). — 
Chatter; incoherent or inarticulate 



and unintelligible speech (as a 
foreign language heard by one 
ignorant of it). See verb. 

1706. Ward, Hudibras Redivivus, 
I, v. 5. And stopp'd their bold pre- 
sumptuous labour. By unintelligible jab- 
bkr. 

1726. Swift, Gulliver's Travels, 
* Gulliver, to his cousin Sympson.' They 
use a sort of jabber and do not go 
naked. 

1827. Johnson, Eng. Diet. [Todd] 
s.v. Jabbhr, garrulity. . . . Bishop 
Fleetwood somewhere uses the word in 
his works ; and it is still a colloquial term. 

1854. Our Cruise in the Undine, 
p. 35. The JABBER began. . . . and 
almost distracted us. 

1879. jAs. Pavn, High Spirits 
(Aunt by Marriage). When one con- 
siders the packing, and the crossing the 
Channel, and the jabber upon the other 
side of it, which not one in ten of us 
understands and the tenth only imperfecdy. 

1888. BoLDREWOOD, Robbery Under 
Arms, viii. Is it French or Queensland 

blacks' JABBER? 

Verb, (old: now recognised). 
See quots. 

1548. Bale, Yet a Course, fol. 43, b. 
Censynge, Latyne, jabbbringb. 

1690. B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, s.v. 
Tabbbr, to Talk thick and fast, as great 
IVaterB do, or to Chatter, like a Magpye. 

1716. Addison, Tory Foxhunter, 
[in Freeholder, No. 22, Mar. 5]. He 
did not know what travelling was good 
for but to teach a man to ride the great 
horse, to jabber French &c. 

1725. New Cant.Dict.,%.v.}A 
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1788. FOPB» Dunciad, ii. 237. 
'Twas chatt'ring, grinning, mouthing, 
jabb'rino all. 

</.1746. Swift, [quoted \rr Johkson]. 
We tcorn, for want of talx, to jabber 
Of parties. 

1785. Qrosi, Vulg, Tonguey s.t. 
Tabbhr .... also to speak a foreign 
language ; he iabbbbbd to me in ms 
damned ouUanush pariez-vous. 

1858. Thacksray, Barry Lyndon^ 
▼i. p. 82. A couple more of the same 
nation were jabbbrino oaths and chatter- 
ing inccssanUy. 

1859. Matsbll, VocahuluMt s.t. 
Jabber. To talk in an unknown language. 

1884. W. C. Russell, Jacket 
Courishipy xvii. We sallied forth arm 
in arm, he jabbering incessantly. 

1888. Daily Chronicle^ 19 Oct. 
The woman said that he was a perfect 
stranger to her, and .... jabbered 
something she did not understand. 

Jabberer, suhs. (old: now collo- 
quial). — One who jabbers (^.v.). 

1678. Butler, Hudibrat, III, c.2. 
T'out-cant the Babvlonian labourers. At 
all their dialects of jabberers. 

Jabbering, subs, (old: now col- 
loquial). — Nonsense; indistinct and 
rapid speech; Patter (q.v,). 

1690. DuRFET, Collin's Walk, C. 
IV, p. 183. With which, and wild 
Emnan jabbering. She got her Living 
without Labouring. 

1720. Dbpoe, Capi. Singleton, I, 
zi. Pray what are we the wiser for all 
their jabbering ? 

Jabbbrinqly, adv. (old: now col- 
loquial). — Indistinctly; nonsensi- 
cally. 

Jabbbrmbnt, subs, (old: now 
colloquial). — Nonsense ; gibberish; 
Jabber (q.v.). 

1645. Milton, Colasierion [quoted 
in Enc, Did.]. At last, and in good 
hour, we are come to his Carewel, ^^ch 
is to be a concluding taste of his 
jabberment in law. 

Jabbsrnowl. See Jobbernowl. 



JABERS (or JABEZ). BE(orBY)jABERS 

(or jABEz), intj. (common). — An 
oath. 

1821. Haggart, Life, 118. By 
JAPPBRS I we were tould he was the boy. 

1890. Hume Nisbet, Bail »>, 
p. 265. A head wind, be jabbers! 

1892. Hume Nisbet, Bushranger's 
Sweetheart, p. 152. Arrah, be jabbers! 
but that's tne foinest song I have 
listened to since I left Ould Ou-land. 

Jack, subs. (old). — i. A farthing; 
also (American thieves'), a small 
coin. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew. 
S.V. Jack. 

1714. Memoirs of John Hall, 

p. X2, S.T. 

1726. New Cant. Diet. s.v. Tack. 
He wou'd not tip me a jack. Not a 
farthing wou'd he give me. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.t. 

1859. Matsell, Vocabulum, s.t. 

2. (old).— The small bowl 
aimed at in the game of bowls. 

1605. Shakspsarb, Cymbeline, it. 
z, 2. Was there ever man had such luck 1 
when I kissed the jack upon on upcast 
to be hit away! 

169a B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew. 
S.V. Jack. 

1726. Butler, Human Learning, 
Pt. t. Like bowlers strive to beat away 
the jack. 

</^1742. Bentlby, [quoted by ToHNSON, 
X755]> But if it, [a bowl] be made 
with a byass .... it may .... run 
spontaneously to the Jack. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, t.v. 
Jack. 

1811. Lex. Bal. s.v. jack. 

3 . (old : now recognised). — A 
contrivance to assist a person in 
taking off his boots ; a boo^adc 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew. 
s.v. Jack. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, t.v. 
Jack. 

4. (old: now colloquial). — 
The Knave in any of the fo\ir 
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suits in a pack of cards. Fr. 
U galuchety or U larbin savontU 
or U mistigris. 

1M2. Rump Songt, ^Rum^ Car- 
h<mado^d\ Ko admiral like an old 
Pnritan Tack. A craftier knave yon 
can't find in the pack. 

17M. Maktin, Sng, Diet, and Ed. 
Knave, .... or a jack at cards. 

1880. DiCKXNS, Great Exfeeta- 
hont, viii. He calls the Knaves J acks. 

5. (old). — Apost-chaise (Grose 
3rd ed. 1823). 

6. (old: now recognised). — A 
pitdier varying in capacity : gener- 
ally made of leather; a black- 
jack {q.v.), 

1502. Nashb, Summer* t Last Will 



[DoDSLEV, Old Plays[iSj^)t viii. 50]. Rise 
np Sir Robert Toss-pot iffere he dubs 
Will Summer with ike black-jack.] 



1600. Return from Parnassus 
[DODSLEY, Old Plays (1874), ix. 207]. A 
black-jack of beer and a Christmas pie. 

1090. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew. 
S.V. Jack. 

7. (old). — A Jacobite. [In 
the quot there is a punning reife- 
rence to the flag, sense 13]. 

1728. Swift, EUgy, en Judge 
Boat, [Works, Aldine ed. iii. 96I. 
With every wind he sailed. And well 
could tack; Had many pendents, but 
abhorred a Jack. 

8. (old). — A term of contempt. 
[The usage is common in most 
modem languages : e.g. Fr. Jean- 
guitr^ = peasant, Jean-bite = 
* cabbage-head ', Jean-fesse or 

Jean-f outre ^=z scamp; It. Gianni^ 
whence Zany; Sp. Juan, as 
bobo Juan = fooli^ John, &c.]. 

[See also many of the combinations 
following^. To PLAY THB jack = to act 
the fool (or goat {g.v.) ; chbapjack = 
a peddling tradesman ; jack-fool (Chau- 
cer) = a thundering idiot ; jack-friak 
=r a HBDOB-PKIBST (^.v.) ; jack-slavb 
= a vulgiarian ; jack-brao= a boaster ; 



jACK-smp =r a botdiing tailor ; jack- 
straw = a low-bom rebel ; jack-sprat 
= a mannikin ; skip-jack -=, an upstart ; 
jack-at-warts = a little conceited fel- 
low; jack-in-thb-box = the sacra- 
ment; jack-upaland (Chaucer) = a 
peasant]. 

1888. Chaucer, Canterbury Tales 
[Skbat (1894), p. X06]. 'Go fro the 
window, Jakke fool,' she said. 

1580. H. GiTFORD, Posie of Gil- 
Isomers (Grosart 1875), < A delectable 
dream', p. xxt. I know some pepper- 
nosed dame Will term me fool and 
saucy Jack. 

1598. Shaksfbarb, Taming of the 
Shrew, ii. A mad-cap ruffian, and a 
swearing Jack, That thinks with oaths 
to fajot the matter out. 

1595. Shaksfbarb, Romeo and 
Juliet, ii. 4. Nurse. An a' speak any 
thing against me, I'll take him down, 
an a' were lustier Uian he is, and twenty 
such Jacks, and if I cannot, I'll find 
those that shall. 

1590. Kashb, Have with You, Whs. 
[Grosart]. Teaching it to do tricks, 
Hey come aloft, Jacks, like an ape 
over the diain. 

1597-8. Hauohton, A Woman will 
have her Will [Dodslby, Old Plays 
(1874), X. 496]. Some scoffing Jack had 
sent thee. ... To tell a feigned tale of 
happy luck. 

1000. Nashb, Summer's Last Will, 
in Works (Grosart, vi. 107). This 
sawde upstart Jacks That now doth 
rule the chariot of the sun. 

1000. Return from Parnassus 
[Dodslby, Old Plays (1874), ix. xox]. 
Scurvy in thy face, fiiou scurvy Jack. 

1007. WiLKiNs, Enforced Mar- 
riage [Dodslky, Old Plays (1874), ix. 
488]. Shall I be crossed by such a Jack. 



1011. Davibs, Scourge of Folly, 
p. 39» Epig. 282). Suck 
iocund Jacks as mock thee. 



Whs. (Grosart, p. ^9, Epig. : 



1021. "BuKion, Anat. of Mel., 2^1. 
A company of scoffers and proud J acks 
are commonly conversant and attendant 
in such places. 

1080. T. Hbywood, Love's Mis- 
tress, i. They call her Queen of Love, 
will know no other. And swear my Son 
shall kneel and call her mother. Cup. 
But Cupid swears to make the jacks 
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1647. Beaumomt & Flvtchbr, Paiik- 
ful Friend^ i. 2. A company of quar- 
reUing Jacks. . . . They tay they have 
been soldien , and £dl oat About their 
▼aloon. 

1658. Broms, Five New Playt^ 403. 
The frumping Jacks are gone. 

1677. Wycherlby, Plain Dealer^ 
ii. Wid, Marry come np, yon saucy 
£uniliar Jack ! 

1788. Svnst^ Polite Convers, Dial. 
I. But, I swear, you are a saucy Jack 
to use sudi expressions. 

• 9. (gaming). — A counter re- 
sembling in size and appearance a 
sovereign. Also half-jacks. See 
quot 

1851. Mayhbw, Lond, Lab, etc. i. 
387. They are all made in Birmingham, 
and are of the size and colour of the 
genuine sovereigns and half sovereigns. . . . 
Each presents a profile of the Queen ; 
but instead of the superscription 'Vic- 
toria Dei Gratii ' of the true sovereign, 
the jack has 'Victoria Regina*. On 
the reverse, in the place of the • Britan- 
niarum R^na Fid. Def.' surrounding 
the royal arms and crown, is a device 
(intended for an imitation ofSt.Geoi^ 
and the Dragon) representing a soldier 
on horseback — the norse having three 
legs elevated from the ground, while a 
drawn sword fills the right hand of 
the equestrian, and a crown adorns his 
head. The superscription is, ' to Hano- 
ver,' and the rider seems to be sociably 
accompanied by a dragon. Round the 
Queen's head on the hai.f jack is 
'Victoria, Queen of Great Britain,' and 
on the revecse the Prince of Wales's 
feathex, with the legend, 'The Prince 
of Wales's Model Half Sovereign.' 

10. (common). — (a) A sailor: 
also jACK-tar, £nglish-jACK, and 
Spanish-JACK. (b) An attendant 
at a boat-house. Also Jack-in- 

THE-WATER (q^V.). 

1788. C. DiBoiN, Poor Jack^ 
'Song'. There's a sweet little Cherub 
that sits up aloft. To keep watch for 
the life of poor Jack. 

1867. CasselVs Family Paper, 
23 Feb. The old brigadier ordered the 
)acks to storm. 



11. (American schools*). — A 
stranger. 

12. (old). — A male sweetheart; 
cf. Gill. 

r.l600. Baheet Book, [E.E.T.S.], aa. 
And aryse up soft and stylle, And 
iangylle nether Iak ne Iyllb. 

1592. Shakspeare, Afidsummer 
Nights Dream, iii. 2. Jack shall have 
JiU. 

1620. Percy, Folio AfSS., p. 104- 
Yet there is neuer a Iacke for Uill. 

13. (nautical). — The Union 
Jack; THE RAG (q.v.). 

1652. In Fkbblb, Hist. o/tAe Flag, 
p. 151. In a paper dated Jan. 14, 1652 
.... it is ordered, 'all the ships to 
wear Jacks as formerly'. 

1892. KiFLiKO, Barrack Room 
Ballads, ' Tke Rkyme of tke Three 
Captains\ Now he floated the Gridiron, 
and now he floated the Jack. 

14. (OldCant).— AseaL See 

JARK. 

15. (thieves'). — A policeman. 
For synonyms see Beak and 
Copper. 

1889. Richardson, Police, p. 320, 

S.T. 

16. (Soots').— 5;f<f Jakes. 

1 7 .(venery). — An erectio penis. 
For synon3ans see Horn. 

18. (venery).— The >r«w. For 
synonyms see Creamstick and 
Prick. 

19. (colloquial). — A male: as 
in die compounds Jack-hare, 
Jack-crow, Jack-ass, Jack- 
rabbit, etc 

1563. Appiut &» Virginius [Dods- 
LBY, Old Plays (1874), iv. 151]. A 
gentleman ? — nay, a Jack-hbrrino. 

1894. Db Somsrvillb & Ross, Tke 
Real Ckarlotte, i. 210. And I don't 
care a Jack-rat what he thought, or 
what you think either. 

20. (old). — An ape. 
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21. (old). — A peasant 

1513. DoifBAK, Poemt (1883-4), i. 
X06. JoK that was wont to keep the 
ftinks. 

1589. Nashb, AnaiowiU of Abtur- 
dity^ in Worki [Grosart, i. 9]. They 
distinguish a gentleman from a . . . . 
Jacks. 

C.1688. Londcn CkaniicleerSy Sc L 
Thoa believ'st that more may be gotten 
with a Good your worship to ereiy 
Jack than tiStrraA, deliver your purse 
to the best lord i' th* land. 

1678. CorrOM, Virgil TravesHe, 
in Wks. (1725), Bk. iv. p. xaa. Shall I 
invite . . . Some saucy, proud Numidian 
Jack, and humbly beg of him to take 
.£neas' leavings. 

Verb, (AmericaD). — I. To 
bnmd an unmarked yearling or 

MAVBSICK (f .v.). 

1871. Db Verb, Americanisms, 
2XX. An^ owner of a large herd con- 
sideri himself authorised to brand a 
maveridc which he finds on or near 
his ranche, and this operation is called 
TO JACK a maverick. 

2. (venery). — To copulate. For 
synonyms see Greens and Ride. 

3. (diieves*). To run away 
quiddy. For 83nK>nyms see Am- 
putate. 

To LAY ON THE JACK, verb, 

phr, (old). — To thrash soundly; 
to scold in good round terms. 
For synonyms see Baste and 
Tan. 

1557-8. Jacob &» Esau [Dodslby, 
Old Plays (1874), ii. 253]. If I wrought 
one stroke to-day, lay me on tub jack. 

1579. North, Noble Grecians, p. 
X27. And that they should make no 
reckoning of all that bravery and bnwges, 
but should stick to it like men, and lay 
it OK THB JACKS of them. 

To MAKE ONE'S JACK, verb. 

phr, (American). — To succeed; 
to gain one's point [From the 
game of faro]. 



To BE COPPERED ON THE JACK, 

verb. phr. (American). — To fiiil ; 
to lose one's point [From the 
game of faro]. 

1878. J. H. Bbadlb, Western 
Wilds, 46. He. . . . staked a pile of 
* chips ' and won ; then made and lost, 
and made and lost alternately, selling 
his stock, when 'broke', and scarcely 
ate or drank till the tail of his last mule 

was COPPBRBD ON THB JACK. 

To PLAY THE JACK, verb. phr. 
(old). — To play the rogue. 

1609. Shakspbarb, Tempest, iv. x. 
Your fairy .... has done little better 
than PLAY THB JACK with us. 

1612. Rowlands, Knave 0/ Hearts, 
p. ao. [Hunterian Qub Rept.]. Bo^ 
y*are a viDaine, didst thou fill this 
Sacke ? lis flat, you Rascall, thou hast 

PLAID THB JACKB. 

1668. Pbpys, Diary, Feb. 23. Who 
PLAYBO THB JACKB with US all, and is 
a fellow that I must trust no more. 

To BE UPON THEIR JACKS, 

verb. phr. (old). — To have an 
advantage. 

To GET JACK IN THE ORCHARD, 

verb. phr. (venery). — Toadiieve 
intromission. For synonyms see 
Greens and Ride. 

Every man jack (or every 
jACK-RAO), phr. (common). — 
Every one without exception. 

1846. Disraeli, Sybil, vi, vi. There 
is none : my missus says that not A man 
John of them is to be seen. 

1846. Thackbray, Vanity Fair, 
viii. Sir Pitt had numbered bvbry man 
JACK of them. 

1852. C. Rbadb, Peg Woffington, 
viii. Send them (the children) to bed ; 

BVBRY MAN JACK of them. 

1861. Miss Braddon, Trail of the 
Serpent, iv, i. I knows bvbry man 
JACK of 'em, sir; and a fine staff they is. 

1892. Anstby, Voces Populi, * Free 
Speech', p. X03. Traitors, hbvbryman 
JACK of *em. 
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Jack-at-a-Pinch, svhs, (old). 
— A person employed in an 
emeigency; a stop-gap: spedfi- 
ally, a deigyman who has no 
cure, but on occasion officiates for 
a fee: ^. guinea-fio. 

1690. B. £., Did, Cant. Crew,, s.t. 

1725. New, Cani, Diet,, t.v. 
1785. Gross, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 
1888. Whitchbr, Widow BedoH 

Papers, p. 27. The fact is, Miss Coon 
feels wonderiullv cut up, because she 
knows that her husband took her jack- 

AT-A-PINCH. 

jACK-IN-A(or-THE)-BOX, SVbs, 
(old). — I. See quots. 

1682. Dbkksr, English Villanies, 
[quoted by Narbs]. This jacrb-in-a- 
BOXBj or this divell in mans shape, 
wearing (like a player on a stage) g<K)d 
doathes on his backe, comes to a gold- 
smiths stall, to a drapers, a habber- 
dashers, or into any other shoppe, where 
he knowes good store of silver faces 
are to be seene. 

1690. B. E., Did, Cani, Crew,, 
s.v. Jack-in-a-box, c. a Sharper or 
Cheat. 

1726. New, Cani, Did. s.v. 
1785. Gross, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 
1811. Lex, Bal, s.v. 

2. (old). — A child's toy, con- 
sisting of a box out of which, 
on raising the Ud, a iigiue springs. 

1570. Satirical Poems of Reforma- 
iion [S.T.S.], 1889-90, I, p. 163, 1. 78. 
Jak-in-ths-bokkis, lor all thy mokkis. 

1600. Nashb, Works [Grosart, 
1885, vi. 149). Close under a hedge, or 
under a house wallf playing jack-in-a- 
box. 

1702. The Infernal Wanderer 
[quoted by narssj. As I was thus 
walking m^ rounds, up comes a brother 
of the quill, belonging to the office, 
who no sooner made his entianco 
amongst the equitable fraternity, but 
up stiuted every one in his seat, like a 
JACK IN A BOX, crying out Legit aut 
non Legit ; To which they answer*d 
themselves, Non legit, my lord. 



1878. GRSNvnxB Murray, Round 
about France, p. 268. With the sudden- 
ness of a JACK-IN-THS-BOX. 

3. (common). — A game in 
which some article, of more or 
less value, is placed on the top 
of a stick standing in a hole, and 
thrown at with sticks. If the 
article be hit so as to fall dear 
of the hole, the thrower takes it. 

4. (thieves*). — A small but 
powerM kind of screw, used 
by burglars to open safes. 

1848. Albsrt Smith, Christopher 
Tadpole, ch. xiii. Take care of the 
JACK-IN-TBB-BOX : there never was but 
two made. 

5. (venery). The/^mj. For 
synonyms see Creamstick and 
Prick. 

6. (old). See Jack-in-the- 
Cellar. 

7. (old.). A street-pedler. 

1698-1700. Ward, London Spy 
[quoted in Century], Here and there 
a JACK-IN-THE-BOX .... Selling Cures 
for vour Corns, Glass-eyes K>r the 
Blind &c. 

8. (old). — ^The sacrament 

Jack-in-office, subs, (com- 
mon). — An over-bearing petty 
official; an upstart; a jack-in- 
THE-PULPIT {q,v.), 

1690. B. E., Did, Cani. Crew, 
s.v. Jack in an Officb .... one that 
behaves himself imperiously in it. 

1785. Gross, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 
Jack-in-an-Officb, an insolent fellow 
ra authority. 

1894. Si. y antes* s Gazette, a? Au^. 
p. 13. Radical Governments ana their 
JACKS-IN-OFFICK scem to have a happy 
knack of making enemies. 

JACK-IN-THE-CELLAR (or BOX), 

subs. (old). — A child in the womb ; 
a Hans-en-kelder (q,v.). 
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1765. Smollett, Pertp^ine Pickle^ 
1. 65. When his companions drank to 
Hans in Kblder, or Jack in the Low 
Cellar. 

Jack-in-the-dxjst, suhs, (dau- 
tioJ). — A steward's mate. 

Jack -IN- THE -GREEN, subs, 
(oooimon). — A chimney-sweep 
enclosed in a portable framework 
of bon^is for the processions on 
the first of May: now mainly a 
thing of the past 

jACK-m-THE-PULPIT, SUbs. A 

pretender ; an upstart ; a Jack- 

IN-OFFICE (f .V.)* 

Jack -IN -THE -WATER, stibs, 
(common). — An odd or handy 
man at a boat-house or landing 
stage: also jack (f.v. sense 10). 
Jack -OF -ALL -TRADES, subs, 
(common). — One who can (or 
pretends to be able to) turn his 
hand to any business: now usu- 
ally in contempt, as *Jack-of- 
ALL-T&ADES and master of none'. 
c. 1688. Lady Alimony^ vt, a. What 
else, you Jack-ov-all-tkadbs? 

c. 1686. London Chanticleers^ Sc. ii. 
Any old pots or kettles to mend? Will 
yon boy my ballads ? Or have you any 
corns on your feet-toes? Nay, I am 
Jack-of-all-tradks now. 

1662. Rump Songs, i. 193. For 
where Sir John with jack-of-all-tradbs 
ioyns Hn finger's thicker than the pre- 
lates' loyns. 

1675. Cotton, Scoffer Scofft, in 
^^s. (1725), p. 229. An then, thy son, 
that hopeful piece, Apollo, Jack-of>all- 
trades is. 

16M-1700. Ward, London Spy, 
m, 59. He is b^ his Profession a 
Labourer to a Physidan, but has made 
himself, by a curious inspection into 
Mysteries of Universallity a jack op 
all Trades. 

1867. Hood, Pen and Pencil Pic- 
tures, 138. A JACK-OF-ALL-TRADBS and 

master of none was Panurgus Pebbles 
.... his shallow versatility was his bane. 



1860. DiCKBNS, Great Expecta- 
tions, zxv. 'I aun my own engineer, 
and my own carpenter, and my own 
plumber, and my own gardener, and my 

own JACK OF ALL TRADES.' 

Jack-of-legs, subs, (old). — i. 
An extra tall man; a lamp-post 

1785. Grose, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

1811. Lex. Bal. s.v. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, b.v. 

2. (old). — A laiTge clasp knife. 
See jocteleo. 

Jack -ON -BOTH -SIDES, subs. 
(old). — A neutral: also one who 
* hunts with the hounds and runs 
with the hare ' ; a fence-rider 
(q.v.y 

1594. Yihsm, Terrors of the Night, 
in Works [Grosart, 1885, iii. 252]. Like 
a craftie jacks a both sides. 

1654. Witts Recreations [quoted 
by Nares]. Reader, John Newter, who 
erst plaid, The jack on both sides, here 
islaST 

1662. Rump Songs, I. 140. Did I 
a Dactious covenant, subscribe. Or turn 
a jack-on-both-Sidbs for a tribe? 

Jack - out - of - doors, subs, 
(old). — A vagrant 

1684. WiTHALj/7tV/.,p.569. Neque 
pessimus noque pnmus: not altogether 
JACK OUT or DOORSS, and yet no gentle- 
man. 

Jack - out - of - office, subs, 
(old). — A discharged official: in^ 
derision. 

1593. Shakspbarb, / Henry VI,\. 
X. But long I will not be JACK-OUT-OF- 

OFnCB. 

1606. Rich, Farewell to Militarie 
Profession [quoted by narbs]. For 
liberalitie, who was wont to be a prin- 
dpall officer .... is toumed Jackb otrr 
OF OFFICB, and others appointed to have 
the custodie. 

1611. Davibs (of Hereford), J'ctfKrf* 
of Folly, in Works [Grosart, 1878, ii. 

41]. He's lACKB OUT OF OFFICB that 

John was in it. 
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Jack-the-painter, s%ibs. (Au- 
stralian). A much adulterated 
green tea used in the bush. 

1852. MuNDAY, Our Anfipodet^ 
[quoted in ' Slang, Jargon, & Cant. H . 
Another notorious ration tea of the bush 
is called jack-thb-paintbr. 

Jack -THE -SLIPPER, stibs* 
(thieves'). The treadmill. For 
synonyms see Wheel of life. 

To JACK THE INTERIM, verb, 

(thieves'). — To be remanded. 

To JACK UP, verb, (common). — 
To clinch; to abandon; to 

CHUCK; (^.V.); JACKED-UP = 

ruined; done for. 

1888. Rolf Boldrbwood, Robbery 
Under Arms, xix. Not but what I'd 
bad a lot to bear, and took a deal of 
punishment before he jackbd up. 

1889. Answers, 23 March, p. 265, 
col. 2. When a man jacks up his 
work~will not do his tasks that is to say. 

Jack Adams, subs, (old).-— A fool. 
For synonyms see Buffle and 
Cabbage-head. 

1690. B. E. , Diet Cant. Crew., s.v. 

1725. New Cani. Diet., s.v. Jack 
Adams, a fool. Jack Adams' Parish, 
Qerkenwell. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
1812. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

1888. Clark Russell, Saitor*s 
Language, s.v. 

Jack-a-dandy, subs, (old).— i. A 
little fop; a coxcomb; a dandi- 

PRAT (q.V.)l also JACK DANDY. 

For synonjrms see Dandy. 

1632. Bromb, Northern Lass, iii. 2. 
I'll throw him into the dock rather than 
that he shall succeed jack-o-dandy. 

1164b Ethbrbob, Comical Revenge, 
ii. 1, [in Works (1704) 28]. Leave her, 
she^s only worth the care Of some spruce 
jack-a-dandy. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew. 
S.V. Jack-a-dandy, a little impertinent 
insignificant Fellow. 



1795. R. Cumbbrland, Tke Jew, 
i. ' And when my monies is all gone, 
what shall I be then ? An ass, a fool, 
a jack-a-dandy I ' 

1828. Bbb, Diet, of the Turf., s.v. 
Jack-o'-dandy. . . . of Dandy manners, 
foolish, proud, and choleric as a turkey 
or dindon. 

1889. A1N8WORTH, Jack Sheppard, 
[ed. 1840], p. Z41. ' Because they're in 
the next room, and the door's shut: 
that's vy, my jack-a-daicdy I ' replied 
Abraham, unsuspidonsly. 

1881. J. B. Harwood, in CasselPs 
Mag., Feb. 164. ' I take it very unkind 
o' jyou, Sir, Xjo have gone tempting and 
lunng mv hands away to your own 
three mills, and be hanged to you for 
a jack-a-dandy, there I * 

2. (rhyming). Brandy. 

Jack-a-qreen. See Jack-in-the- 
OREEN under Jack. 

Jack*a-lent, subs. (old). — I. A 
dapperling; a dwarf; and (2) a 
simpleton : also Jack-o'-lent. 

1596. Sbakspbarb, Merry Wives, 
iii. 3. You little jack-a-lent, have 
been 



you 



true to us? 



1596. Nasbb, Have with You etc. 
in Works [Grosart, 1882-3, iii. 78J. For 
his stature he is such another pretie 

JACK-A-LBNT. 

1602. CooKB, How to Choose a Good 
Wife VDonsui:^, Old Plays (1874), ix. 
41]. That jACK-A-LBNT, that ghost, that 
shadow, that moon in the wane. 

Jackanapes, subs, (old colloquial). 
— An absurd fop; a wh^per- 
snapper: a general term of re- 
proach. Jackanapes-coat = a 
dandy-coat (Pepys). [Originally, 
no doubt, a gaudy-suited and per- 
forming ape (the word is still good 
Scots for a monkey; cf. Scott, 
Redgauntlei) ; and, hence, by im- 
plication anybody at once ugly 
(or diminutive), showy, and im- 
pudent Also a Jack-of-apes 
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was a man who exhibited per- 
fonniiig apes]. 

^.1529. Skblton, Poems, p. x6o. He 
grins and he gapes. As it were Jack 
Napes. 

154S. Bale, Romt'sh Foxe^ fol. 92. 
He played jack-a-nafbs swearynge by 
bis tenne bones. 

1567. Edwards, Damon and Ptihiat 
\TkmsLFitOld Plays {\%ia),W. 60]. Away, 
JACKANAPES, elso I Will corphise you 
by and by. 

c.1590-1600. Alex Montoombrie, 
Sonnets [ed. Irving, xSail p. 97. Blind 
brutal Boy, that with thy l>on abuses 
Leill leisome Love by Lechery and Lust, 
Judge, Jakanapis and Jouglcr maist 
unjust &c. 

1596. Nashb, Have with You etc. 
in Works [Grosart, iii. 156]. Common 
marks for every jackanapes preaches to 
kick, spit, or Uirow dirt at. 

1598. Shakspeare, ^/rj ^«//£r'c., 
iii. 5. That jackanapes with scarfe. 

^.1602. Lingvo VDoDSLEY, OlJPIavs 
(1874J, is. 390]. This Invention is ue 
prouaest jackanapes. . . . that ever 
breathed. 

1604. Marston & Webster, Afal- 
content, i. 3. Sir Tristam Tristam come 
aloit, jacks- A-N APES, With awhim-wham. 

1612-18. Tailor, /fog hath Lost his 
Pearl, ii. Malapert, my father's butler, 
being a witty jackanapes, told me why 
it was. 

1689. Glaftborne, Argalus and 
Parthenia, in Whs. (1874), i. 38. Ladies 
shall beat thee to death .... thou jacka- 
napes. 

1658. Brome, Five New Plays, 200. 
Thou art a jackanapes of the basest tricks 
that ever I saw for a halfpenny. 

1675. Cotton, Scoffer Scofft, in 
IVks. (1725), p. x8o. Transformed my- 
self (my pretty knave) Into these Man and 
Eagle's shapes, To snap my little jack- 
a-napes. 

1690. B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew., s.v. 
Jackanapes, a Term of Reproach, a 
little sorry Whipper-snapper. 

1712. Spectator, No. 3x1. I have 
myself caught a young jackanapes, with 
a pair of silver-fringed gloves, in the 
very fact 



1762. Foots, Taste (5th od.) 33. 
Saucy jackanapes. 

1775. Sheridan, Rivals, ii. x. 
Nome of your sneering, puppy! no 
grinning, jackanapes I 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Jackanapes. ... a pert ugly little fellow. 

Jackaroo, subs. (Australian). — A 
fresh airival from England: a 
NEW CHUM (q.V.). 

1887. Chamber's journal, 23 
April, 26a. The Jackaroo . ... is 
the invariable local name, or rather 
nickname, given to those young men 
who are sent out to the Australian 
colonies from almost every part of the 
United Kingdom in order to learn sheep 
or cattle-faming — generally the former — 
as carried on at ue Antipodes. 

1881. A. C. Grant, Bush Life, \. 
53. The young jackaroo woke early next 
morning, and went to look around him. 

1889. E. W. HoRNUNO, in London 
Society Holiday No 'Bushed'. I had 
been in tfie colony but a few months, 
and was engaged as jackeroo— that is, 
apprentice to 'coloni^d experience*. 

J A c K A 8 8, subs, (colloquial). — A 
stupid ignoramus. For synonjnns 
see BUFFLE, and Cabbaoe-head. 
Also JACKASSISM = Stupidity. 

1887. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 
n, 268. Calling names, whether done 
to attack or to tack a schism. Is, Miss, 
believe me, a great piece of jack- ass-ism. 

JACKA88-FRIQATE, Jtt^J. (nautical). — 

A small slow-sailing frigate. 

1888. Marry AT, Peter Simple, xiii. 
He recommended me to the Captain of a 
jackass-frigate. ... so called because 
there is as much difference between them 
and a real frigate. ... as there is 
between a donkey and a race-horse. 

Jack- Cove, subs. phr. (American 
thieves*). — A mean low fellow; 
a SNIDE {q.V.). — MaTSELL (1859). 

Jack (or Tom) Drum'8 Entertain- 
ment, subs. phr. (old).— Ill- 
treatment; ignominious dismissal; 
cf. Stafford Law. 
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1579. GossoN, SckooU of Aiuu, 
22 (Arber't ed.). Plato when he sawe 
the doctrine of tiiese Teachers, neither 
for profite, necessary, nor to be wished 
for pleasure, gave Uiem all Drummbs 
EimRTAncMBNT. not suffering them once 
to shew their teces in a reformed com- 
mon wealth. 

1587. HoLDfSHBAD, NM, of Ire- 
land. B. ii. col. i. ciV. cap. His porter or 
other oflScer dnrst not for both his ears 
give the simplest man that resorted to 
his boose, Tom Drum's bntbrtainment, 
which is, to hale a man in bj the head, 
and thrust him out by both the shoulders. 

1502. Grbbnb, Groaisworik of 
Wif, in Worktt zii, 129. And so giving 
him Jackb Drums bntbrtainmsnt, shut 
him out of doores. 

1594. Nashb, C/mf. Traveller, in 
IVks. V. 26. I would give him Jacks 
Drummbs BNTBRTAoiMBirr, and send him 
packing. 

1598. Shakbspbarb, Alfs Well, iii, 
6. 41. If you give him not John Drum's 
iMTBRTAiNMBNT, your inclining cannot 
be removed. 

1611. CoTORAVB, DicUonarie, s.v. 
Festtn. II a etti au fetiin de Martin 
Boston. He hath had a tryall in Stafford 
Court, or hath received Jacks Drum's 

SNTBRTAXNBMBNT. 

1611. T. CORYAT, Extracts &v. 
[1776] iii. C. c 3. Not like the bntbr- 
TAiioiBNT or Jacks Drum, Who was 
best welcome when he went away. 

162A. Apollo Shroving [quoted by 
Narbs]. It shall have Tom Drum's 
BNTBRTAiKMBNT, a flap with a fox-tail. 

1M9. John Taylor, Wandering to 
see the Wonders of the West. Where 
the hostess being very willing to give 
me the courteous bntbrtainmekt of 
Jack Drum, commanded me very civilly 
to get out of doors, for there was no 
room for me to lodge in. 



JACKED,a<^'.(old).— Spavined; lamed. 

Jackeen (or Dublin Jackeen), subs. 
(Irish).— A Dublin 'ARRY(y.v.). 
[From Jack + een, a suffix ex- 
pressive of contempt or inferio- 
rity; a diminutive]. 



1894. Ds SoMBRVXiXB & Ross, The 
Real Charlotte, iii. 246. Don't you 
remember what Mr. Baiker said atlout 
me, ' that you couldn't expect any man- 
ners from a Dubun Jackben.' 

Jacken-closbr, subs, (old). — ^A 
seaL 
1825. Modem Flash Diet., b.v. 

JACKERIB8, subs. (Australian).— See 
quot 

1890. HuMB NiSBBT, Bail Up, p. 
123. The JACKBRIBS, i.e,, favored stotion 
hands, cursed him. 

JACKET, subs, (colloquial). — i. The 
skin of an unpared potato : gene- 
rally in phrase 'boiled in their 
jadcets '. 

1878. R. L. Stbvbnsok, Inland 
Voyage, p. 58. Some potatoes in their 

JACKETS. 

2. (American). — A pinafore; 

a ROUNDABOUT (q,V.), 

3. (American). — ^A folded 
paper, or open envelope containing 
documents, endorsed without as 
to the contents; a docket 

Verb, (old).— I. To cheat; 
to swindle; to betray. 

1819. Db Vaux, Memoirs, s.v. 
Jackbt .... This term is . . . properly 
applied to removing a man by undeiiiand 
and vile means from any berth or situation 
he enjoys, commonly with a view to 
supplant him. 

1828. Grosb (3rd ed.), Vulg. Ton- 
gue, S.V. 

2. (common). — To thrash; to 
beat Also to trim (or dust 

or LACE) ONE'S JACKET. For 

sjmonyms see Baste and Tan. 
See Jacketting. 

d,\l(A. Lbstramob [quoted by John- 
son 1755]. She PBLL UPON TRB JACKBT 

of the parson, who stood gaping at her. 
1846. BvcKarrosK, Green B$ishes,i., 

X. I'll DUST YOUR JACKBT if yOU do 

that again. 
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3. (American).— To endose 
(a docoment) after schedtiling 
within it other papers relating to 
the same subject; to docket 

188a Tht American^ x6 May. 
Another record was made in the book 
of the office of letters received and 

JACXBTTID. 

4. (American thieves'). To 
denote; to point out 

1859. Matsbll, Voeahulum, s.v. 
Jacket. The fly cops puUed him, and 
allowed the flat cops to jacket him. 

To OrVE A RED-LACED JACKET, 

verh.phr, (old military).— To flog. 

1871. TtmpU Bar, JLKXl, 3x1. 
When soldiers used to be fiogg^ed more 
commonly than now, their commanden 
ns^ to ncetioosly call it, giving them 

A SBD-LACSD JACKET. 

To LINE ONE'S JACKET, verb, 

phr, (old).— To eat or drink; to 
fill one's stomach. For synonyms 
see Grub. 

1611. COTGRAVB, Dictionaries II 
^<iccoustre bien. He stufles himselfe 
sonndlv, hee limbs his jacket throughly 
with bqnor. 

Pull down your jacket (or 
VEST), phr, (American). — Keep 
cool! don't get excited! hold 

YOUR HAIR ON (q.V.)\ 

To SEND IN ONE'S JACKET, 

verl, phr, (jodries').— To resign ; 

to deliver up one's badge of office. 
1884. Hawley Smart, From Post 
to Pinisk, p. 22s. * I presume you know 
the consequences of refusing ? ' * I shall 
have to sekd in my jacket, I suppose.' 
The baronet nodded. 

Jacketing, subs, (common).— A 
thrashing; a reprimand. 

1851-61. Mathsw, Lond, Lab. (a* 
Lond, Poor, i. 92. I don't work on 
Sundays. If I did, I'd get ajACKZTmo. 

1862. Mrs. H. Wood, Channingt, 
Ivii. * You may look Mr. Tod but I'll 
be after giving ye a jackbtino for ye're 
pains.' 



1871. Durham County Advertiser, 
xo Nov. The quiet man told him about 
having found it, and got a jackbtino 
for not having come direct and reported 
it at once. 

1888. Graphic, May 26, 531, 3. 
Who the moment before had been 
administering a vigorous jacketing to 
him anent her neglected wardrobe. 

1898. Emerson, Si^or Lippo, zvi. 
I eased up, and he gave me a 
jackbtino. 

Jacket-reverser, subs, (common). 
— A turncoat. 

Jackey, subs, (old).— Gin. For 
synonyms see D&iNKS and Satin. 

1811. Lex. Bal. s.v. Jackey, Gin. 

1821. Eoan, Life in London, p. 
170. Taking her drops of jackey with 
old Mother Brimstone. 

1823. Bee, Diet of the Turf, s.v. 

1827. Lytton, Pelham, [ed. 1864] 
p. 302. Well, you parish bull prig, are 
you for lushing jacky, or pattering in 
the hum-box. 

1850. Sala, Gaslight and Daylight, 
zxiii. The stuff itself, which in the 
western gin-shops goes generally by the 
name of 'blue ruin' or * short,' b here 
called .... jacky. 

1878. W. S. Gilbert, Pinafore, i. 
I've snuff, and tobacky, And excellent 
jacky. 

Jack-frost, subs, (colloquial).— A 
popular personification of firost; 
cf. John Fog and Tommy Snow. 

1888. Notes 6* Queries, 7, S. v. 109. 
This jubilee year of 1887 has not com- 
menced very well with us sporting folk. 
Jack Frost, John Fog, and Tovamy 
Snow, having formed themselves into a 
syndicate, spoilt all our Christmas 
steeplechasing and hurdle-racing. 

Jack-qaqqer, subs. (American 
thieves'). — A man living on his 
wife's prostitution; a married 
PONCE (g.v.). — Matsell (1859). 

Jack Ketch (or Kitch), subs. (old). 
— A hangman or executioner; a 
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DANCING-MASTER (q.V.)\ A TOPS- 

^ MAN (q.v.). [From a famous prac- 
titioner of that name (circa 1663- 
86)' Before his time the office had 
been filled by men whose names 
each and all became popular col- 
loquialisms; e.g. Derrick (q.v,)\ 
Gregory Brandon (Gregori- 
an Tree q.v.)\ Dun (q,v.). 

French synonyms. Uadjoint 
(thieves' : the assistant) ; Varico- 
teur (thieves'); le hiquillard 
(thieves*) ; le bequilleur (thieves*) ; 
le hourreau (= the hang.nan); 
le huteur (thieves*); le Chariot 
(popular : les soubrettes de Char- 
iot =r Charley's maids : cf. Mon- 
sieur de Paris', le panier d 
Chariot = Charley's basket); 
le faucheur (popular: = the 
rei4)er); le mec des gerbiers 
(thieves') ; l'Ifaricoteur{Sneyes*) ; 
le marlou de Charlotte (thieves' : 
== Lottie's ponce) ; le nUcanicien 
(pop.: = engine-driver); Mon- 
sieur de Paris (pop. : an official 
tide); le pire Rasibus (pop.: a 
play on raser = to shave); 
le tolle or tollart (thieves'); le 
rouastre (thieves' :=(*sawbones') ; 
le marieux; le lamboureur. 

Italian SYNONYMS. Cattaron; 
cattarone. 

Spanish synonyms. Caffler; 
malvechino. 

1676. Darkmam Budge^ vene 5. 
And we come to the Kubbing-Cheat, 
For running on the Bud^e, There stands 
Jack Kitch, that son of a Bitch. 

1678. Broadside, 'The Plotters' 
Ballad, being Jack Ketch's incomparahlo 
Receipt for tne cure uf Traytorous Re- 
cusants &c. 

1682. DuRFEY, Butler' t Ghost j p.54. 
Tni Kbtch observing he was chous'd, &c. 



Guise, 30. *Jack Ketch/ says I, 
"san excellent physician.' 

1690. ^. .E., Dtct. Cant. Crew., 
8.V. Jack Kitch, c, the Hangman of 
that *Name» but now aU his Successors. 

1785. Grose, Vulir- Tongue, s.v. 

1849-61. Macaulav, Hist. Eng. v. 
Note. He (Monmonth) then encoun- 
tered Jack Ketch, the executioner. . . . 
whose name has, during a century and 
a half, been vulgarly given to all who 
have succeeded him in his odious office. 

1856. C. Rbadb, Never Too Late, 
Ixx. 'He will come back without fear, 
and we will nail him with the fifty 
pound note upon him : and then — 
Jack Ketch.* 

1860. Matsell, Vocabulum, s.v. 

1870. Mansfield, School-Life at 
Winchester College, p. X09. The cul- 
prit had to 'order his name to the 
Bible-clerk,' and that individual, with 
the help of Ostiarius, performed the 
office of Jack Kbtch. 

Verb, (old).— To hang. 

1694. Gentlemen^s Journal, June, 
p. 147. Jack-Ketch thyself or cut thy 
throat. 

Jack Ketch's kitchen, stths. 
phr. (old). See quots. 

1714. Memoirs of John Hall (4th 
ed.), p. 17. Over them is Jack Ketch 
his kitchen, where, in Pitch, Tar and 
Oil, he boils the Quarters of ... . 
Traitors. 

1882. Fortnightly Review, xxzi, 
^98. 'Jack Ketch's kitchen': A room 
m Newgate, where that honest fellow, 
the hangman, boiled the quarters of 
those executed and dismembered for high 
treason. 

Jack Ketch's Pippin, subs, 
phr. (old). — A candidate for the 
gallows; a gallows- APPLE: cf. 
Hempseed. 

Jack- LEO, subs, and adj. (Amer- 
ican). — Bladcleg. 

1888. Florida Times Union, 
zx Feb. It seems that the State Bar 
Association is disposed to draw the line 
between attomies and jack-leg lawyers. 



1682. Dryobn, Efil. to Duke of JACKMAN. See Ja&KMAN. 
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Jack-Nasty, subs, (common). — A 
sneak ; a sloven : cf. Jack-nastt- 
FACE. ' 

18M. HuGHBS, Tom BrowH*s 
Sckool-DaySt I. iii. Tom and his 
younger brothers, as they grew up, went 
on pia3ring with the village boys, without 
the idea of equality or inequality (except 
in wrestling, running, and climbing) 
ever entering their heads, as it doesn^t 
till it's put there by jack nastys or 
fine ladies' maids. 

Jack-nasty-face, subs, (old). — i. 
A sailor; specifically a cook. 
1811. Lex. BaL, s.v. 

1884. G. A. Sala, in ///. Land. 
News^ April 12, p. 339, col. 3. I should 
be glad to learn .... why the cook's 
mate is called <Jack-nasty-facb.' 

2. (common). — A filthy or 
unpleasant-looking person : cf, 
Jack-nasty. 

1823. Bra, Did, of ike TMrf„%,\, 
Jack-nasty-facb — a dirty fellow. 

Jack - pudding, subs, (old). — A 
ser/ing merr/-and*iew ; a low- 
dass buffoon. Fr. jean-pottage 
(= jack-soup); Germ. Hans-wurst 
(= jack-sausage) ; Dutch, pt'ckel- 
herringe; It macaroni. Hence 

JACK-PUDDINGHOOD (WaLPOLE) 

= buffoonery. 

1660-51. Milton, Defence 0/ 
People of England^ i. The extempore 
rhymes of some antic jack-pitddimo may 
d^erve printing better. 

1658. Aston Cockainb. *On Mr. 
Richard Brome's Playes.' Our theatres of 
lower note in those More happy daies 
Shall scorn the mstic prose Of a jack- 

PUDDIMO. 

1664. Ethbkzoi, Comical Revenge, 
iii. 4, in Wkt (1704), ^5. He wasjACK- 
PUDDiNO to a Mountebank, and turned 
off for want of wit. 

1670. J. Each AXDf Con/em ft of tAe 
Clergy, in Arber's Gamer, vii, p. 265. 
Those usuaUy that have been Rope 
Dancers in the Schoob, oft times prove 
JACK-PUDDINOS in the Pulpit. 



1672. W. WvCHWiLBr, Love in a 
Wood, i. 2, He is a mere buffoon, a 
Jack-puddino. 

1691-2. Gentlemen* s Journal, Jzn., 
p. 35. All its inhabitants are jack-bud- 
dings bom. 

1767. FooTB, like Author [1782], 
46. A Jack-puddino I that takes fillips 
on the nose for sixpence a piece. 

1772. G. A. Stkvbns, Songs Comic 
and Satyrical, p. 50. So Jack-puddinos 
joke, with distorted grimace, Benetting 
their gudgeons, the croud. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

1795. R. Cumberland, The Jew, 
iv. 2. Sheva. You are a saucy knave 
to make a joke of your master. Do you 
think I will keep a jack-puddino in my 
house like yon, to listen at my keyhole 
and betray my conversation. 

1811. Lex. Sal., s.v. 

1825. Scott, St, Ronan*s Well, 
iii. The jack-puddino to the company, 
whose business it was to crack the b^ 
joke, and sing the best song, he coidd. 

1849. Macaulav,/^!*/. of England, 
vi. Booth had bitterly complained to the 
Commons that the dearest of his consti- 
tuents were entrusted to a drunken jack- 
puddino. 

1881. Bbsant & RiCB. Chap, of 
Fleet, pt. I. They were again jocund, 
light-hearted, the oracle of the tavern, 
the jester and jack pudding of the Feast. 

Jack Randall, jM^x./Ar. (rhyming). 
— A candle. [The name of a 
famous pugilist]. 

Jack Robinson, subs, (venery). — 
The penis. For synonyms see 
Creamstick and Prick. 

Befors one can say *Jack 
Robinson', phr, (common). — 
Instantly; in the shortest possible 
time; in two-two's (q*v.). 

1785. Gross, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Jack Robinson .... a saying to express 
a very short time, originating from a 
very volatile gentleman of that ajipella- 
tion, who would call on his neighbours, 
and be gone before his name could be 
announced. 
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1811. Lex, BaL, •.▼. 

1886. M. Scott, CruUe of ike 
Midge [ed. i8.] p. 295. Beforb you 
COULD SAT Tack Kx>binson, the ponner't 
stmrboard leg was whipped out of Jack 
Lennoz't datchet. 

1887. Barham» Ingoldsby Legends 

ied. 1842] p. 256. I have not a doubt, 
shall rout every tout, Erb you'll 
WHispBR Jack Robinson. 

1846. Punch t zi. 9. Here it was 
he married my mother whose name was 
Robinson, whose ancestor was the famous 
Jack Robinson of whom is still retained 
a popular proverb relating to rapidity of 
expression. 

JACKRUM, subs. (old). — A marriage 
license. — Modem Flask Diet. 
(1825). 

Jack-Saucb, subs, (old). — ^An im- 
pudent fellow ; a sauce-box (q,v,), 

Ikll. Edwards, Damon and 
PUkeas (DoDSLSY, O. P/., i. 271^. Heere 
is a gay world I boves now set old men to 
scoole : I savd wel inough ; what, jack- 
SAWCB, think'st cham a fool? 

1698, G. Harvey, Pierce's Super, 
in Whs, (grosart) ii. 328. A jack- 
SAUCB, or vnmannerly puppy. 

1507-8. Haughton, A IVoman will 
have her Will [Dodslby, Old Plays 
(1874), X. 5^7]. Well, Jack-saucb, The 
rogue is wakmg yet to spoil your sport. 

1599. Shakbspbare, Henry V^ iv. 7. 
If he be j^exjured, see you now, his 
reputation is as arrant a villain, and a 
JACK SAUCS, as ever. . . . trod upon God's 
ground and his earth, in my conscience la. 

1602. CooKE, How a Man may 
Choose a Good Wife etc, [Dodslby, 
Old Plays (1874), VL. 78]. Why, you 
Jack-sauce I You cuckold ! you what-noti 

1612. Field, Woman is a Weather- 
cock, ii. 1. What say ye, Jack Saucb. 

1620. Hall, Honour 0/ the Maried 
Clergie, ii 5 X2. Every jack-saucb ot 
Rome shall thus odiously dare to controll 
and disgrace it. 

1688. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, iii. 
X. Dame 7. Come up, jack sauce. 

1688. Randolph, Muses* Looking 
Glass, iv. 4. Such a jack-saucb. 



1659. IJU^sasDHGitSitCity Madam, iv,t. 
Do yon so, jack saucb I 1*11 keep them 
further off. 

1702. Vanbruoh, False Friend, 
iii. 2. Why how now, jack-saucb? why 
how now, Presumption? 

1719. DuRFEY, Pills &»c, V. 287. 
A sword and buckler good and strong, 
To give Jack-saucb a rap. 

JACK'S Delight, subs, phr, (com- 
mon). — A sea-port strmnpet. For 
synonyms ^^^ BARKACK-HACKand 
Tart. 

Jack-Shay, subs, (Australian). — A 
tin quart used for boiling tea, and 
contrived to hold a tin pint. 

1881. Grant, Bush Life [quoted 
in Slang, Jargon &• Cant."], Hobbles 
and jack-suays hang from the Saddle- 



Jack-Sprat, subs, (old). — An under- 
sized man or boy. — Grose (i 785). 
1570. Wit and Science [Dodslby, 
Old Plays (1874), ii. 39]. But what, no 
force, ye are but Jack Sprat to me. 

Jack-Straw, subs. (old). — . i. A 
nobody; and (2) a dwarf. For 
sjmonyms see Hop-o'-my-thumb. 

1596. Nashe, Have With You etc. 
in Works [Grosart] iii. 158. These 
worthless whippets and Iackb-Stra^ks. 

1629. Flyting of Polwarth and 
Montgomerie (Edin. Montgomerie's 
Poems, x88s-6, i. 64]. Iacstro, be better 
anes inginea. 

1672. Wychbrley, Love in a Wood, 
i. 2. You are a saucy Jack-straw to 
question me. 

1690. B. £., Diet, Cant, Crew, s.v. 

1725. New, Cant. Diet., s.t. 

1785. Grose. Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

1859. Matsell, Vocabulum, s.t. 

Jack Straw's castle, subs, 
phr. (venery).— The female pu- 
dendum. For synonyms see 
Monosyllable. 
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JACK8Y-PARDY, subs, (oommon). — 
The posteriors: also jackst 
PARDo. FcMT synonyms see Mo- 
nocular EYEGLASS. 

Jack Tar, subs, phr, (old).— i. A 
sailor; and (2) a hornpipe. 

1781. G. Parkbr, View of Society ^ 
i- 53. Our house in this place was chiefly 
supported by jack tars. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg, Tongue^ s.v. 

1811. Lex, BaLt >.▼. 

1822. Lamb, Elta (Some old 
Aciors), Displays before our eyes a 
downrignt concretion of a Wapping 
sailor<-a jolly warm-hearted jack tar. 

Jack Weiqht, subs, pkr. (old). — 
A fat man ; a forty-guts (q.v,). 
1785. Gross, Vulg. ToMgue, s.v. 
1811. Lex. Bai., 8.V. 
1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 

Jack-Whorc, subs, phr, (old).— • 
A large, masculine, overgro wn 
wench.— Grose (1785). 

Jacob, subs, (old).— i. See qnot 

1753. 751^ Thief -Catcher^ p. 25. 
There are another sort of Ro^es 
called JACOBS : these go with ladders in 
the Dead of the Night, and get in at 
the windows, one, two or three pair, 
of stairs and sometimes down the area. 

2. (Old Cant)— A ladder. 

1714. Memoirt of John HaU i^'Cb, 
ed.), p. 12, S.T. 

1785. Grose, Vulg, longue, s.v. 

1828. Beb, Diei, of the Turf s.v. 
Jacob .... to prig the jacob from 
the dunddn-drag. 

1850. Matssll, Vocabulum, b.v. 

3. (old).— A soft fellow; a 
spooney; a fooL — Grose (1785); 
De Vaux (18x9). 

4. (venery). — ^The penis: cf. 
Jacob's Ladder sense 2. 



JACOBire, subs, (old).— A sham 
shirt; a dickey {q,v^\ a shirt- 
collar.— B. £. (1690), Grose 
(1785), Matsell (1859). 

JACOB'S Ladder, subs, pkr. (ori- 
ginally theatrical: now general). — 
I. A longitudinal flaw in the leg 
of a pair of tights; now applied 
to any rent of whidi only the 
woof threads are left. 

1850. Sala, Gatlight and Daylight^ 
zxx. Here he [a tramp] sat down on a 
milestone ; and producing a remarkably 
neat housewife case, proceeded to 
overhaul aU parts of his apparel with 
as much care and circumspection as if 
they had been of purple and fine linen, 
catching up any strong rents and Jacob's 
LADDERS with a grave and deliberate 
countenance. 

2. (venery). — The female pU' 
dendum. For s3aionyni9 ^^ Mo- 
nosyllable. 

Jade, subs, (old). — i. An epithet 
applied to women : in contempt. 
[Originally a horse or man (Chau- 
cer): especially (i) one over- 
ridden or foundered; and (2) unsafe 
and full of tricks. Hence, by 
implication, a knavish, battered, 
or worn-out whore]. Jadish, adj, 
(Nashe) ^ malicious; tricky; 
untrustworthy. 

156a Nice Wanton [Dodslby, Old 
Playt (1874), ii. 172]. Iniguiiy, Gup, 
whore; do ye hear this jadb? 

1593. Breton, Pilgrimage toPara- 
dise, p. xo. Earthly joys will make htm 
prove a jadb. 

1607, WiLKiNS, Enforced Marriage 
[Dodslby, Old Plays (1874), ix. 550]. 
Whore, ay, and jadb. 

1611. Barry, Ram Alley ^ iv. Does 
the filthy jadb send to me for money? 

1614. Cook, Ctfy Gallant [Dods- 
lby, Old Plays{i%j^),id, 226]. She^s good 
for nothing then, no more than a jadb. 

3 
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1685. Bromb, Antipodes^ iv. 2. 
Some cowardly jadb That dare not strike 
a woman. 

1647-80. Rochester, Ramble in St, 
James's Park^ in Wks. (1728), 82. But 
to turn damned abandoned jade, Whom 
neither head nor tail persuade. 

1678. Cotton, Virgil Travesiie^ 
in Wks (1725), Bk. iv. p. xoi. And (like 
a simple hair-brain'd jade) This Youth 
hail Fellow with me made. Ibid, p. X05. 
At last a crew of strapping jades, That 
were or should have been her Maids. 

1690. B. E., Did, Cant, Crew., 
s.v. Jade a Term of Reproach given to 
Women, as Idle jade, Laxy jade. Silly 
JADE &c. 

1712. Steele, Spectator, No. 479. 
There are perverse jades .... wiu 
whom it requires more than common 
proficiency in philosophy to ... . live. 

1714. Allan Ramsay, Elegy on 
John Cowper, in Works (1848), i. 294. 
And she, poor JADB, withouton din Is 
sent to Lcith-Wynd— fit to ^n. 

^.1719. Addison, [quoted in Ceniury\. 
You now and then see some handsome 
young JADES. 

1725. Neto, Cant. Did., s.v. 

1770. FoOTE, Lame Lover, i. x. 
Why, you pert JADe, do you play on my 
words? 

1772. G. A. Stevens, Songs Comic 
etc., 'Chastity*. Turn vour £u» to that 
table, at once you will see What faces 
JADES wear. 

1785. Grose, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

1791. Burns, Tam O'Shanter. A 
souple JAUD she was, an' Strang. 

1807. Crabbb, Parish Register, 
To let an artful jade, The dose recesses' 
of thine heart invade. 

1863. Longfellow, The Musician^ s 
Tale, A £&ded old woman, a heathenish 
jade. 

2. (American thieves'). — ^Along 
tenn of imprisonment ; a stretch 
(q,v,). 

Jaq, subs, (American). — A scrap; 
a load, parcel, or lot: e.g,^ a fare, 
a catch of fish &c. 

1692. VLkckktz, Life of Archbishop 
Williams, xi<b. The latter of these two 



letters is come abroad ; whereof, because 
it is in many hands, some jags will 
suffice to be recited. 

1884. C. A. Davis, Major Down- 
ing*s Letters, p. x68. As there was 
very little money in the country, the 
baiUc bought a good JAO on't in Europe. 

1889. Ure, Did., iv. 376. The 
flint is sold by the one-horse \oaA, called 
a JAG (in Suffolk, Eng.) and carted to 
the Knapper's Shops. 

1866. Trowbridoe, Coupon Bonds, 
p. 39^. The wagon stood in the road, 
with the last jAO of rails still on it. 

1888. Missouri Republican. One 
broker buying on a heavy order. . . . 
occasionally caught a jAO of 2000 or 
3000 shares. 

2. (American). — ^A whim; a 
fancy. 

3. (American). — Intoxication: 

e.g. To HAVE A JAG ON =: tO 

be drunk. 

4. (American). — A drunkard ; 

a LUSHINGTON (q,V,). 

Jaqqed, adj. (American). — Drunk. 
For synonyms see Drinks and 
Screwed. 

Jaqqer, subs. (American thieves'). 
— I. A gentleman. 

1859. Matsell, Vocabulum, s.v. 

1859. Du Canoe Anoucus, Vulg. 
Tongue, s.v. 

2. (common). — A hawker. 

1888. CasseWs Sat. Journal, 8 
Dec., p. 261. He had a strong suspi- 
cion that the old coal jagger was an 
aider and abettor. 

Jaque, subs. (Old Cant). — A ditch. 

1622. Head & Kikman, English 
Rogue, 'Canting Song'. Let Cove bing 
then. Thro' Ruffinans, jagde or Laund. 

1690. B. E., Did. Cant. Crew, s.v. 

1754. ScoundreVs Ih'd,, s.v. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

1859. Matsell, Vocabulum, s.v. 
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Jail- BIRD, subs, (Old Cant: now 
recognised). — A prisoner; a crack- 
halter (y.v.).— [(y. Cage and 
Canary]. 

160a. DAvns (of Hereford), Mi- 
crocosmus, in Wbrkt [Grosart], i. 991. 
'To the Lady Rich.' But such a iailb- 
NROi heavenly nightingale. 

lew. B. E., Dicf, CanL Crrm, 
».▼. Jayl-biros. 

1785. Gross, Vulg. Tongue^ •.▼. 

1810. Moorb, Tom Crib*s Memo- 
rial^ 77. A new set of darbies, when 
first they are worn. Makes the jail-bird 
unea^. 

1849.' Mahohy, Reliques of Father 
Frout (Bohn) p. 231. The fellow must be 
what Terry calls * a bad number intirely,' 
what wc English call a jail-bird; what 
the French denominate a *vrai gibier 
de grhfe/* termed in Latin * corvus 
patibulariui*; and by the Greeks, 

Jakes, subs, (old colloquial).~A 
privy; a house of office. [Century: 
The occurrence of dial, johnny^ 
a JAKES — * also called Mrs, Jones 
by country people' (Halliwell), 
with dial. Tom, a dose-stool, 
suggests that JAKES was origi- 
nally Jake's or Jack's, a humorous 
euphemism]. Also (Scots) Jack. 
See AJKL, 

r.l&SOi LiOLKLBifD, Disobedient Child 
CpoDSLRY, Old Plays (1874), ii. 276!. 
To. ... do as poor knaves, whicn 
JAKBS do sconr. 

1596. Nashb, Have With You, etc., 
in Worhs FGrosart], iii. io6. I worse 
scorne it than to have so foul a jakrs 
as his month for my groning stool. 

1698. Florxo, Worlde of Wordes, 
S.V. Condotto. . . . Also a conduite,.a 
priuie, a xakes, a sinke. 

1605. Camden, Remains, p. 307. 
Soloman, a Jew, fell into a jaxb at 
Tewkesbury on a Saturday. 

1605. Sbakspbarb, Lear, ii. 2. I 
will tread this unbolted villain into mortar, 
and daub the walls of a jakbs with him. 



1641. Milton, Apology for Smec- 
tymnuus. Christe himself q;>eaking of 
unsavory traditions scruples not to name 
the Dunghill and the jakbs. 

1678. Cotton, Virgil Travestie, 
in Wks (1725), Bk. iv. p. ox. Thou here 
thyself most busie makes In building for 
the Queen a jakbs. 

1690. B. E., Diet, Cant, Crew., 
s.v. Jakbs. 

1728. Popb, Dunciad, i. 144. And 
'scape the martyrdom of jakbs and fire. 

1787. The Mobiad\^Q\xA in N.t9»Q, 
2 S. xi. 125]. Now Chiefii of haughty 
bosom simple stoop Ev'n to the jakbs 
to angle tor a dupe. 

1751-54. JoKTis, RetnarhsonEccl, 
Hist., an. 379. Their tenets were an 
horrible confusion of all sorts of impie- 
ties, which flowed into this sect as Into 
a jakbs. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

Jakes-farmer, subs. (old).~An 
emptier of cesspools; a oold- 
FiNDKR (^.v.). Also Jakes- 
raker (Skelton) and Jakes- 

BARRELLER. 

1596. Nasbr, Have With You, 
in Worhs [Grosart], iii. 196. Like a 

JAKBS-BARBLLBR. 

1606. Marston, Fatone, ii. i 
Nay, I will embrace a jakbs-barmbr 
after eleven o'clock at night. 

1613. Chapman, Jonson & Mar- 
ston, Insatiate Countess, ii. 2. Well, 
what time goes the jakbs-farmbr? 

1615. Sylvbstbr, Tobacco Battered 
&c.. Whs, p. 57<. Not scorning scul 
lions, coblers, comen, jakbs-farmbrs, 
fidlers, ostlers, oysterers. 

1647. Bbaumont & Flbtchbr^ 
Love's Cure, ii. i. Nay we are all 
signiors here in Spain, from the jakbs 
FARMBR to the grandee, or adelantado, 

Jam, subs, (common). — i . A sweet- 
heart ; a mistress : also BIT OF JAM. 
Lawful-jam = a wife. 

C.1880. Broadside Ballad. ' Tust tho 
Identical Man.' And he made thu young 
girl feel queer When he called me his 
JAM, His pet and his Iamb. 
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r.l886. Broadside Ballad, 'Up they 
Go.* There were three bits of jam stepp- 
ing oat of the tram, So we tipped them 
a wink in a trice. 

1889. Hbnley, Villon's Good Night. 
Gay grass-widows and lawful-jam. 

2. (venery). — The female pu- 
dendum-, whence To have a 
BIT OF JAM = to copulate : cf. 
Tart.- Fr. sucre. 

3. (racing). — A certainty of win- 
ning ; dear profit : also R£AL jam. 

4.(common). — ^Excellence; good 
luck; happiness. Jam-up (adj. 
and adv.) = the pinkof pofec- 
tion; SLAP-UP (q,v,)\ bang-up 

{q,V.), Also REAL JAM. 

1855. Haliburton, Nature &* 
Human Nature^ p. 273. Connubial 
bliss, I allot, was real jam up. 

1882. F. Anstby, Vice-Vertd^xxv, 
* Ah r observed Dick. ' I thought you 
wouldn't find it all jam! And yet you 
seemed to be enjoying yourself, too,' 
he said with a grin, * from Uiat letter 
you wrote.' 

1880. The Mirror, 26 Aug., p. 6, 
col. 2. He'll marvel at the rod you 
have in pickle For him who now con- 
siders you REAL jam. 

1892. MiLLiKiN, *Arry Ballads, p. 
56. Society's lions' wag their tails on 
the cheap, and that's jam. 

1892. KiPUNO, Barrack-Room 
Ballads, ' Oonts.' It aint no jam for 
Tommy. 

5. (colloquial). — A crush; a 
crowd. 

1812. J. & H. Smith, Refected 
Addresses, All is bustle, squeeze. . . . 
and JAM. 

1864. Lowell, Fireside Travels, 
p. III. The surest eye for ... . the 
weak point of a jam. 

1889. Illustrated Bits, 13 July. 
' I knew that there would be such a 
JAM that I couldn't get inside the door.' 

6. (American thieves'). — A 
ring.--MATSELL (1859). 



/.(gaming). — The pool at Nap, 
into which each desder pays, the 
winner of the next nap taking 
the lot. 

Adj. (common). — Neat; smart; 
spruce: cf, subs, sense 5. 

Verb, (old).— To hang.— Grose 
(1785). 

Jamboree (or Jimboree), subs, 
/American). — A frolic; a spree 
{q.v,). For synonyms see Flare- 
up. 

1872. Scribner* s Mag., iv. 363. There 
have not been so many dollars spent on 
any jamboree. 

James, subs, (thieves*). — i. A crow- 
bar. For synonyms see JEMMY, Fr. 
un Jacques. 

1819. Db Vaux, Memoirs, 8.v. 
James. 

1879. Macmillan*s Magazine, 
' Autobiography of a Thief,' xl. 503. I 
had the james and screws on me. 

2. (thieves'). — A sovereign or 
twenty shillings. 

1858. A. Mathew, Paved with 
Gold, in, xvii, ^65. The firm that 
received most of his 'favours* was in 
the habit of pricing its ' half-jAMES ' and 
JAMBS {i.e., half and whole sovereigns) 
at 2/10 and 7/- 

1887. HoRSLEY, Jottings from Jail. 
I put a half JAMES in the hand and said 
'Guyl' 

1893. Emerson, Signor Lipfo, xxi. 
He gives him the half-jAMBS, and told 
him never to bother him more. 

3. (common). — A sheep's head: 
more frequendy, when uncooked, 

BLOODY JEHMY (q.V,), 

1827. Belcher's Every Night Booh, 
p. 38. Hear us, great james, thou poetry 
of mutton ; Delicious profile of the beast 
that bleats. 

1870. London Figaro, 2 July. Club 
your pence, and you may attain to the 
p:lories of Osmaxome and james — that 
18, of baked sheep's head. 
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JAMIE Moore. To have been 
TALKING TO Jamie Moore, verb, 
phr, (Scots')."-To be drunk. For 
synonyms j^^r Drinks and Screw- 
ed. 

Jammed. To be jasihed, verb, 
phr, (old). — To meet with a 
violent death, by accident, mur- 
der, or hanging. See ^kia^ verb. 

1811. Ux. Bal., 8.V. 

1850. Matsell, Vocabulum, s.v. 

Jammy.— 5^4? Jam, subs, sense 4 
and Jam-up. 

Jampot, subs, (Australian).—!. 
A high collar. 

2. (veneiy). — The female pU' 
dendum. For sjmonyms see Mo- 
nosyllable. 

Jam-tart, subs, (Stock exchange). 
— I. Exactly the market; buyers 
and sellers at the same. 

2. (common). — A wife or mis- 
tress; a TART ig.v.). 

Jams, subs, (common). — An abbre- 
viation of jim-jams {g.v.). 

Jan, subs, (Old Cant.).— A purse. 
For synonyms see Poge. 

1610. Rowlands, Martin Mark- 
^^A P* 39 (II* Club*! Repr. 1874) s.v. 

Jane, suhs, (thieves*). — A sovereign. 
For synonyms see Canary. 

1864. Times^ 14 April, 'Law Report.' 
He had told me before I went out, that 
I coold keep half a jakf. A janb is a 
sovereign. 

Jan E-OF- APES, subs, (old). — A pert 
forward girl; the counterpart of 
jackanapes (q.v,). 

1684. Massingbr, Bondman, iii, 3. 
Here's Jane-of-apes shall serve. 



Jango, suhs, (obsolete). — Liquor. 

1721. Ramsay, Lusky Spence't Last 
Advice^ in Wks. (1848), U. 302. Drive 
at the JANGO till he spew. 

Janizary, subs, (old). See quots. 

1684. Head, Proteus Redivivus^ 
238. At door is received by some half- 
a-dozen JANIZARIES more, of the same 
brotherhood. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, 
s.v. Janizaries .... also the Mob 
sometimes so called, and Bailives, Ser- 
geants, Followers, Yeomen, Setters, and 
any lewd gang depending upon others. 

1691-2. Gentlemen* s Journal, 
March, p. 13. The aunt spied them in 
deep consult with all their janizaries. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

1859. Matsell, Vocabulum, s.v. 
Janizaries, a mob of pickpockets. 

1895. H. B. Marriott- Watson, 
T%e Lady*s Chamber in New Review. 
bcxii, 489. And was out and away upon 
the turnpike to Uxbridge ere ever a 
janizary were in sight. 

Jannock (or Jonnock), adj, (pro- 
vincial). — Sodable ; fair ; just ; 
straightforward; conclusive. 

1843. MONCRIEFF, Scamps of Lon- 
don, ii. 2. You'll act jannock surely. 

1871. Times, 4 Nov. When a gent- 
leman, began by blowing his own trumpet, 
it was not altogether jannock. 

1878. KATtov, Cruel London,Vm., 
ii. * Honour bright, no kid, as we say in 
London, janak, as we say in the North ? 

To DIE JANNOCK, verb, phr. 
(old). — To die with bravado. 

1882. Fennell, Antiq. Chronicle, 
* Collection of Old Words,' July, p. 25, s.v. 

JANU8MUQ, subs. (American thieves'). 
— A go-between ; an intermediary 
between a thief and a receiver. 
1859. Matsell, Vocabulum, s.v. 

Jap, subs, (colloquial). — A Japanner 
(PURCHAS) or Japanese. 
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Japan, verb, (common). — i. To 
ordain: To BE japanned == to 
take orders. 

1756. CoHHoisseurt 29 Jan. Jack 
.... sent me a very hearty letter, 
informing me that he had been double 
JAPANNED (as he called it) ... . and 
was the present incumbent of ... . 

1811. Lex, Bal,^ s.v. japanned 
.... to put on the black cloth, from 
the color of the Japan ware which is 
black. 

1819. Moore, Tom Crib^ <. 
Lobsters will lie such a drug upon hand. 
That our do-nothing Captains must all 
get japanned. 

1852. Bristbd, Five Years in an 
English University t 344* Many .... 
step .... into the Cnurch without any 
pretence of other change than in the 
attire of their outward man, on being 
japanned, as assuming the black dress 
and white tie is called in University 
slang. 

1879. Jambs Pavn, High Spirits 
(Change of Views), He .... was 
to be japanned in a fortnight. That 
was the expression which, I am grieved 
to say, he used, In those unregcnerate 
days, for the ceremony of ordination. 

2. (American thieves'). — To 
convert : to be japanned = to 
be converted. — Matsell (1859). 

3 . (common). — To black one's 
boots. Fr. sabouler. Also to 

JAPAN ONE'S TROTTER-CASES. 

1712. 
Johnson]. 

JAPANNING art. 

1784. Pope, Satire^ iii, 156. Prefer 
a new japanner to their shoes. 

1755. Johnson, Eng, Dici,^ s.v. 
Japan. To black and gloss shoes. A 
low phrase. 

1772. G. A. Stevens, Songs Comic 
and Saiyrical^ iji, WiUi Courtier-like 
bowing the shoe-cleaners call. And offer 
^eir Brush, Stool and shining Black- 
ball : 'Japanning, your Honour', these 
Colounsts plan ; And, really, some 
Honours may want a japan. 

1837. Dickens, Oliver Tkoisf, 
xviii. He applied himself to a process 
which Mr. Dawkins designated as 



Gay, Trivia^ [quoted by 
And aids with soot the new 



JAPANNING his trotter-cases. The 
phrase, rendered into plain English, 
signifieth deaning his boots. 

Japanese Knife-trick, subs.phr, 
(oonmion). — Eating with one's 
knife. 

JAPPER8. See Jabers. 

Jape, verb. (old). — To copulate. 
Formerly (Chaucer)= to trifle ; to 
soofF. For synonyms see Greens 
and Ride. 

1510. Hycke Scomer\T>ousLVitt Old 
Plays (1874), i. 171]. Nay, brother, lay 
hand on him soon ; For he japbd my 
wife, and made me cuckold. 

1580. Palsgravk. I lAPsawench, 
i.e, /out and ie bisiocgue^ it is better 
to lAra a wench than to do worse. 

1540. Lyndsay, Thrie EsiaiHs^ in 
Worhs (1870), ii. 2^. line 32^ There is 
ane hundred heir sittand by That luifiSs 
gbaping als Weill as I. 



Poems (1821), 
^p in gyis Or 
che leir be JAI 



ejAPiT t 



C.1550. A. Scott, 
p. 26. Sum gois so { 
sche war kissit plane, I 
thryis. 

1568. Bannaiyne MSS. [Hunterian 
Qub Kept- vi. 764]. * The Vse of Court.' 
His wyfe jaippit, his uUer spendit. 

1572. Gascoicnb, Councell , , ,io 
Master, , , , Withipoll (Chalmers, ii. 
533). First, in thy journey japb not over- 
much. 

1589. Puttenham, Art of Eng. Poe- 
sie, B. iii, ch. 22. Such wordes as may 
be drawen to a foule and unshamefast 
sense, as one that should say to a voung 
woman, I pray vou let me japb with you, 
which is indeed no more than let me 
sport with you. . . . For it may be taken 
in another perverser sense. 

1598. Florid, Worlde of Wordes, 
Fotiere, to jaipb, etc. 

3.100a Grim the Collier etc. 
[DoDSLSY, Old Plays {1874), viii. 389I. 
Heard you not never how an actor^s 
wife, "\Vhom he (fond fool) lov'd dearly 
as his life. Coming in's way did chance 
to get a japb. 

1602. Spbght, in Whs, of Chaucbr. 
'Hard Words of Chaucer Explained', s.v. 
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JAROONELLE, subs, (venery).— The 
penis. For synonyms see Cream- 
stick and Prick. 

Jarqoozle, verb, (common).— To 
mislead; to lead astray; to 

BAMBOOZLE (^.V.). 

J ARK, subs\CM Cant).— -i.Ar^quot. 
It. tirella. Also jack. 

1567. HAJUiAif, Caveat (x8z4), p. 
65. A JARKB, a seal. 

1608. Dbkker, Belman of London^ 
in Wks (Grosart, iii, 102). Which 
license they (beggars) call a gybe, and 
the Seales to it, jarkes. 

1690. B. E., Diet, Cant. Cr<rtr,s.v. 

1724. E. Coles, Eng. Diet,, s.v. 

1785. Grose, Vulg, Tongue, 8.v. 

1811. Ux, Bal., S.V. 

1818. Scxyn, Heart of Midlothian, 
zxv. He knows my gybe [pass] as 
well as the jark [seal] of e'er a queer 
cuffin [justice of peace] in England. 

1859. Matseix, Vocabulum, s.v. 

2. (common). — A watch. For 
synonyms see Ticker. 

3. (Oxford University and 
general). — A safe^onduct pass; 
a jasker (f .v.), 

1818. Scorn, Heart of Midlothian, 
zsix. Stay, gentlemen, .... this is a 
JARK from Jim Raddiffe. 

To JARK IT, verb, phr, (old). 
— To run away. For synonyms 
see Amputate and Skedaddle. 
—Bee (1823). 

Jarkman, subs, (Old Cant).— A 
begging-letter writer: a fabricator 
of false characters, comiterfeit- 
passes, and certificates. 

1567. Harm AN, Caveat, p. 60. 
For as much as these two names, a 
Iarkeman and a Patrico, b4e in the 
old briefe of vacabonds, and set forth 
as two kvndes of euil doers, vou shall 
▼nderstande that a larkeman hathe his 
of a larke, which is a seale in 



their Language, as one should make 
writinges and set seales for lycences and 
pasporte. 

1608. Dbkker, Belman of London, 
sig. C. 1, (ed. 1608J1. There [are] some 
in this Schoole of Boggers that practise 
writing and reading, and those are 
called JARKMEN [old ed. jackmbn] : yea, 
the JARKMAN is so cunning sometimes 
that he can speake Latine ; which 
learning of his lifts him vp to aduance- 
ment for by that means he becomes 
Clarke of Uieir Hall, and his ofl&ce is 
to make counterfeit licenses, which are 
called gybes, and to which he puts 
Seales, and those are termed jarkes. 

1622. Beaumont & Fletcher, Beg' 
gar* s Bush, ii, z. And then, what name or 
title e'er they bear, jarkman or Patrico. 

1690. B. E., Diet, Cant. Crew,%,v. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

1834. Ainsworth, Rookwood, iii, 
5. No JARKMAN, bo he high or low. 

1859. Matsell, Voeabulum, s.v. 

Jarrehoe, subs, (Wellington Col- 
lege). — A man-servant. Cf. Gyp 
and Scout. 

Jarvel, subs, (old). — A jacket 

Jarvey (or JarviS), subs, (old: now 
recognised). — i. A hackney 
coachman. 
1811. L€X, Bal., Jarvis, s.v. 

1819. Db Vaux, Memoirs, s.v. 
Jervis. 

1828. Bee, Diet, of the Turf, s.v. 
Jarvy. 

1885. Beulbr, 7Tke Devil and the 
Hackney Coaehman. * Jar vie I jarvib I * 
*Here I am your honor*. 

1887. Carlyle, Freneh Revolu- 
tion, n, IV. 3. The glass coachman 
waits, and in what mood I A brother 
JARVIE drives up; enters into conversa- 
tion ; is answered cheerfully in jarvee 
dialect etc. 

1846. Disraeu, Sybil, V, vii. I 

Eity them ere jarvies a sitting on their 
oxes all the night and waiting for the 
nobs what is dancing. 
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1851-61. Mayhbw, London Lai, 
and Land, Poor^ iii» 360. He didn't take 
the corners or ihe crossings careful 
enough for a regular jarvbt. 

1882. Sk^j. Ballaktinb, Bxperi- 
enceSf ch. ii, p. 19 (6th ed.). The driver 
[of a hackney-coach] was called a jakvey, 
a compliment paid to the cUm in con- 
sequence of one of them named Jarvis 
having been hanged. 

1883. Das'fy TeUgrapk, x6 Dec. 
The assembled Londoners placed more 
futh in the real four-wheeler, the grey 
horse, and the loquacious jarvby. 

2. (old). — A hackney coach. 

1828. MoNCRiBFP, Tom and Jerry ^ 
11. 4. A rattler .... is a rumbler, 
otherwise a jarvby .... better known 
perhaps by die name of a hack. 

1886. T. Hook, Gilbert Gurney, 
iii. z. I stepped into the litter, . ... at 
the bottom of the jarvy. 

1888. Glascock, Land Sharks 6f 
Sea Gulls, i, 203. And now .... was 
Waddy seen to enter a jarvby, and to 
drive from the Temple Court. 

1865. G. F. Berkblby, My Life, 
i. 275. Dan McKinnon slipped through 
the windows of the first, and so on out 
of the others till the whole string of 
JARVIES were bumping in procession to 
the destination, having no one in diem. 

Jasey (or Jazey), subs. (old). — i. 
A worsted wig. Cove with 
A JAZEY = judge. 

1789. Parker, Life's Painter ^ 172. 
Wig, jasby. 

1811. Lex, BaU, s.v. 

1887. Barhau, Ingoldsby Legends, 
•Jerry Tarvis's Wig'. With an infrenzied 
«an> he tore the jasby from his head. 
Ibid. *The Coronation'. All jools fi^om 
his jasby to his di'mond boots. 

1841. Punch, i. 208. If you only 
see his big cock'd hat. Stuck up on the 
top of his JAZY. 

1842. Lever. Jack Hinion, iii. 
The head would have been bald but for 
a scanty wig, technically called a jasy. 
which shrunk by time, merely occupied 
the apex of the scalp. 

1869. Thackbray, Lyra Hiber- 
nica, ' Molony's Lament.' When spring 



with its buds and its dasies. Comes out 
in her beauty and bloom. Them tu'll 
never think of new jAsnss. 

1895. Sporting Times, No. 1653, p. 
p. There is nothing to he ashamed of 
m wearing a jasby. 

2. (American thieves*). — A 
man with an enormous quantity 
of hair upon his head and face. 
— Matsell (1859). 

Jasker, subs. (American thieves'). 
A seal.— Matsell (1859). C/". 

JARK. 

JASON'S Fleece, subs. phr. (Old 
Cant.). — A citizen cheated of his 
gold.— B. E. (1690); Grose 
(1785). 

Jaum, verb, (thieves*). — To discover. 

1821. Haooart, Life,n. McBean 
.... jaum'd a scout on the chimney- 
piece. 

Jaw, fttJ^.(vulgar). — Abuse; chatter; 
impudence; any sort of talk. Hold 
(or stow) your jaw == hold your 
tongue. All jaw, like a sheep's 
HEAD = nothing but talk. 

English synonyms. Chin- 
music ; gab (or gob) ; lingo ; lip 
lobs; patter; snaffle. 

French synonyms. Le deb^- 
rage (popular); une coup de gaffe 
(general) ; la jactance (thieves*) ; 
la jappe (popular); U jaspin 
(thieves'). 

ITALD^ synonyms. Canzo- 
namento ; contrapunto (= coun- 
terpoint). 

Spanish synonyms. Cham- 
parrado ; chapurrado ; dichidc. 

1748. Smollvtt, Roderick Random , 
iii. * None of your jaw, you swab' .... 
replied my uncle. 

1751. Smollbtt, Peregrine Pickle, 
zzxii. Desiring him to do his duty 
without farther jaw. 
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175S. FoOTB, Englithman in Paris 
(<7S3)» X5* Hold your JAW, and despatch ! 

1771. G. A. Stbvkns, Songs Comic 
and Satyrical^ p. 47. O my love, though 
I cannot well jaw. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg, Tongue, 8.v. 
Jaw, speech, diaconxBe. 

1825. Todd, Eng. Diet., •.v. Jaw. 
In low language, grow abuse. 

183a Lrrroii, Paul Clifford, xvi. 
Hand me the brandy and cease your 

JAW. 

1886. M. Scott, Cruise of the 
Midge, 256. Bring the felt, you ^Mupeen, 
and no jaw. 

1852. H. B. Stows, UncU Tom*s 
Cabin, viii. ' Stop that ar jAw o' youm, 
there* said Tom gruffly. 

1859. H. KiNOSLSY, Geoffrey Ham- 
lyn, zzvi. Stop your jaw about him 1 

1874. E. Lynn Linton, Patricia 
Kemhall, zxi. ' Dora, I and my fother 
have had a jaw*, Sydney began. 

1876. HiNDLSY, Adventures of a 
Cheap Jack, 41. He*s all jaw ukb a 

SHEBP'S HEAD. 

1888. Daily TeUgraph, 5 Jan. 2. 
3. He had audibly ezpreraed his disgust 
that some fellows should have all the 
JAW to themselves. 

1888. Clark Russell, Sailor*s 
Language, s.v. Jaw. 

18»2. S, VI xnov. Wops the Waif, 
i. 1*11 hev yer run in ... . if yer 
don't hold yer jaw. 

18W. MiLUKBN, *Arry Ballads,^^. 
These stucknppy snipsters as jAw about 
quiet and peace. 

Verb, (vulgar).— To chatter; to 
abuse ; to use violent language. Fr. 
faire piter son grelot or jouer 
du mirliton. 

1748. Smollbtt, Roderick Random, 
jodv. They jawed together fore-and-aft 
a good spell. 

1760-61. Smollett, Sir L. Graves, 
Bk. II. i. You might give rood words, 
however: an we once iall a-jAwiNO, 
d'ye see, I can heave out as mudi bilge- 
water as another. 



1825. Todd (Johnson, Bug. Diet. 
S.V. Taw. In low language, to abuse 
giossly. 

1848. Thackeray, Irisk Sketck 
Book, ii. Why should four waiters 
stand and jaw, and gesticulate among 
themselves, instead of waiting on the 
guests? 

1862. Lowell, Biglow Papers, ii. 
p. 6x. But, neighbour, ef they prove 
their claim at law. The best way is to 
settle, an* not jaw. 

1888. Daily TeUgrapk, 8 Feb., 
p. 3, col. X. If I was to JAW till a 
blue moon, I couldn't tell you more 
about her. 

1888. Detroit Free Press, 8 Dec. 
Shi'll lick both of us and jAW Uther all 
the evening. 

To JAW ON THE TOBY (or 

DRUM) verb, phr, (tramps'). — 
To go on the road. 

Jawbation, subs, (old).— I. A 
general CONFAB (f.v.); a jawing- 
MATCH. See Jobation. 

2. (colloquial). — A scolding. 

Jawbone, jM3j.(American).— Credit; 

DAY (q.V.). To CALL ONE*S 

jawbone = to live on credit, 

or RUN ONE'S FACE (q.V.). 

English synonyms. To run 
one's face ; to get a light ; to give 
(or strike) on the mace ; to mace it; 
to get on sock (or, on the nod), 
to go tick. 

French synonyms. Avoir 
Varche; avoir Vardoise (= TO 
CHALK IT UP) ; lecrdmeotcroume 
(tramps') ; gr/sillonner{= to ask 
credit); avoir I* ail (general); la 
symbole. 

1862. Times, 2x Oct. (San Fran- 
cisco correspondent). Individuals, who, 
in digger's parlance, live on jawbone. 

Jawbreaker (or Jawtwister) subs. 
(common). — i. A hard or many- 
syllabled word. Jawbreakino = 
difficult 
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1889. Lbvbr, Harry Lorrequer, 
XX. I'd rather hear the Cruiskeen 
Lawn. ... as my old friend. . . . 
could sinff [it] than a score of your 
high Dutcn jawbrbarsrs. 

1851-61. Mayhbw, Lond. Lab., i. 
27. 'I can't tumble to that barrikin', 
said a young fellow ; * it's a jawbreaker.' 

1872. Chambers' Miscellany, No. 
152, p. 2. The most jAWBREAKiNO poly- 
syllables were cleared in a flying gsillop. 

1888. Illustrated London News, 
8 Dec., p. 551, col. i. Such tedious 
talk, such slec^-hammer humour, and 
jAW-CRACKDfc jokes. 



2. (pugilists*).- 
on the whisker. 



-A hard punch 



Jaw-cove, subs. (American thieves'). 
— I. An auctioneer; and (2) a 
lawyer. — Matsell {1859). 

Jawhawk, verb. (American).— To 
abuse; to vilify; TO JAW (q.v.), 

1890. Scribner's Magazine'^. 242. 
' He'd ev shot him, if he hadn't ske- 
daddled.' 'Well, strl What for?' 
'Oh, iest jawhawkin' a Yank and 
bumin' his heouse down.' 

Jawing- (or Jaw-) tackle, subs. 
(nautical). — The oi^gans of speech. 

To HAVE ONE'S JAWING TACKS 
ABOAKD (or TO CAST-OFF ONE'S 

JAW-TACKLE) = to talk fluendy. 
— Clark Russell, jawing- 
MATCH = wordy warfare. 

1850. C. Rbade, Love me Little, 
xzii. Ah ! Eve, mv girl, your ja wing- 
tackle is too well hung. 

1810. MooRB, Tom Crib, zviii. 
Chap 6 proves from the jawing-match 
and set-to etc. 

Jaw-smith, subs, (colloquial). — An 
orator; also a loud-mouthed de- 
magogue. [Originally an official 
•orator* or 'instructor* of the 
Knights of Labor — Si, Louis 
Globe Democrat^ 1886]. 



Jay (or J), subs, (oonunon). — i. A 
simpleton. For synon3rms see 
BuFFLE and Cabbage-head. 

1880. Pall Mall Gazette, 21 Sept., 
p. 1, col. X. The amateur gamblers — 
youths of sixteen or seventeen, and flats 
or jAYS^are the chief patrons of ^o. 

1800. Punch, 22 Feb. She must 
be a fair j as a mater. 

To PLAY (or SCALP) ONE FOR 

(or TO FLAP) A JAY, verb. phr. 
(common). — To dupe ; to swindle. 
See Flap. Fr. rouler dans la 
farine. 

1800. GuNTBR, Miss Nobody, p. 25. 
Telling in broken English bow he 
SCALPED THE Eastern jay. 

2. (old). — A wanton. It. putta. 

1506. Shakspbarb, Merry Wives, 
iii, 3. Gro to, then ;— we'll use this 
unwholesome humidity, this gross watry 
pumpion ; — we'll teach him to know 
turtles from jays ! 

1605. Shakspbarb, Cymbeline, iii, 
4. Some JAY of Italy, whose mother 
was her painting, hath betray'd him. 

3. (theatrical). — An amateur; 
a poor actor. 

Jayhawker, subs, (political Ame- 
rican). — A freebooter; a guerilla: 
specifically a marauder during 
the Kansas troubles and since 
extended to all bandits. 

1887. G. W. Cablb, Century, 
zxziii, 360. He and his father are 
catching the horses of the dead and 
dying jay-hawkers. 

Jeames. suhs. (common). — i. A 
footman; a flunkey. 

1845-6. TiAK'Cfasilci,Jeames^ Diary. 
ITiUe]. 

1857. Thackeray, Virginians, xas\. 
That noble old race of footmen is well 
nigh gone .... and Uncas with his 
tomahawk and eagle's plume, and jbambs 
with his cocked hat and long cane, are 
passing out of the world where they once 
walked in glory. 
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1876. J. Grant, One of ike Six 
Hundred^ xv. Where, doubtless, she 
and her family would bo on a Sunday, 
in their luxuriously-cusMoned pew, attend- 
ed by a tall jbakbs in plush, carryinsr 
a great Bible, a nosegay, and gold 
headed cane. 

1891. Ucemed VtciualUrs* Mir- 
roTf 10 Jan., p. 6, col. 3. The Jbambsks 
and AUplushes who frequent that part 
of the town. 

1892. Tii BiiSf 19 Mar, p. 421, 
col. z. Mutton-chop whiskers .... 
are now little seen, save on the physi- 
ognomy of JRAMES Yellowplush. 

2. (obsolete). — The Morning 
Post newspaper. 

Jeff, subs, (dicus). — A rope. 

1854. Dickens, Hard Times, vi. 
T!ght-jSFF or Slack-JBFF, it don't much 
signify ; it's only tight-rope and slack-rope. 

Verb* (American printers'). — 
To gamble with * quads', as with 
dice. 



Americam Humorist. He 
never set any type except in the rush of 
the last day, and then he would smouch 
an the poetry, and leave the rest to 
JEFF for the solid takes. 

Jeffy, subs, (American thieves'). — 
Lightning. — Matsell (1859). 

In a jeffey. See Jiffey. 

Jeqqer.— ^f Jigger. 

Jehu, subs, (common). — ^A coach- 
man; a driver. [From 2 Kings 
ix, 20]. 

1860. J. Crouch, Return of Chat, 
If, p. o. Now the restored Rump, jbhu- 
like, drives on. 

1681. Drydbn, The Medal, 1x9. 
But this new JRHU spurs the hot mouthed 
horse. 

1694. CoNGREVB, Double Dealer, 
iii. zo. Our jrhu was a hackny coach- 
man, when my Lord took him. 

1769. GoLDSMrrH, The Bee, No. $, 
p. 388 (Globe ed.). Chir figure now 
began to expostulate: he assured the 



Daily Telegraph, vjan. For 
of Paris have 



oi 



coachman, thattiiough his baggage seemed 
so bulky, it was perfectly light .... 
But JEHU was inflexible. 

1811. Lex, Sal., s.v. Jbhu. 

1841. Macaulay, Comic Drama- 
tists of the Reformation [quoted in 
Century], A pious man .... may call 
a keen foxhunter a Nimrod .... and 
Cowper's firiend, Newton, would n>eak 
of a neighbour who was given to driving 

as JBHU. 

1846-8. Thackxray, Vanity Fair, 
vii. The worthy Baronet whom he drove 
to the city did not give him one single 
penny more than his fare. It was in vain 
that JEHU appealed and stormed. 

1855. Lady Holland, Sidney 
Smith, vi. She soon .... raised my 
wages, and considered me an excellent 

JBHU. 

1860. Punch, iii. 177. The jrhus 
who drive. 

1889. ., .„^.^, 

some time past the jbhus 
betrayed a lamentable ignorance 
metropolitan topography. 

J ELLY, subs, (common). — i . A bux- 
om, good-looking girl: also all 
JELLY. Cf, Scots JELLY, = ex- 
cellent or worthy. — *A jelly 
man well worthy of a crown*. — 
Shirrefs, Poems, (ij^)^, 33. 

</.175& Ramsay, To Lieutenant 
Hamilton, in Whs,, iii. 47. AjXLLYsum 
to carry on A fishery's designed. 

2. (venery). — The seminal fluid. 
For synonyms see CsEAii. 

1622. Flbtchbr, Beggar* s Bush, 
iii. 1. Give her cold jblly To take up 
her belly. And once a day swinge her 
again. 

^.1631. DoNNB, Progress of the Soul, 
St. xxiii. A female fish's sandy roe 
With the male's jelly newly leaven'd 
was. 

J ELLY- BAG, subs, (vencry). — I . The 
scrotum. For synonyms see purse. 

2. (venery). — The female /»- 
dendum, Yoit synonyms see Mo- 
nosyllable. 
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Jelly-belly, subs, (common). — A 
fat man or woman ; a forty- 
guts (q.v,), 

Jem, suhs, (Old Cant.).— A gold 
ring : rum-gem = a diamond ring. 
1725. New Cant. Did., s.v. 
1785. Gross, Vulg, Tongue, 8.v. 
1811. Lex. Bal., t.v. 
1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, 8.v. 

Jemima, jm^j. (common). — A cham- 
ber-pot; a URINAL (q*v.). For 
synonyms see It. 

Jbminyi (or O Jbminyi), intj. 
(common). — See Gemini. 

1686. DuRFBY, Commonwealth of 
Women, Epil. Oh jemminyI what u 
the cause of that ? 

1880. Bbsant and Rich, Seamy Side, 



crafty 
fulness! 



OHj jsminvI' says the judge- 
that I— • here's art- 



old 



JBMMINE8S. See Jemmy. 

Jemmy (or Jimmy), subs, (common). 
— I. A short crowbar, usually 
made in sections screwing together, 
used by housebreakers. Also 
James (^.v.). 

Engush synonyms. Bess; 
betty ; crow ; dog ; Jack-in-the-box; 
James ; jilt ; lord-mayor ; persuad- 
ing plate; pig's-foot; the stick; 
screw (also a ^eleton key) ; tiwill; 
twist; twirl. 

French synonyms. Les ago- 
billes (thieves' = house-breaking 
tools); les alenes (pop: = shoe- 
makers' awls) ; Vavant-courier 
(thieves'); le baiaclan (= the 
kit); ^<:a<«f/ (thieves'); V enfant; 
Jacques (= jemmy); Sucre de 
pomme (thieves'); le biribi; le rigo- 
lo ; les halines (see alines^ ante) ; 



le tnonsetgneur (Cf, Lord 
Mayor); les outils (= tools). 

Spanish synonyms. Culebra 
(= adder). 

1752. Adventurer, No. xoo. And 
when I went out, carried in my hand 
a little switch, which, as it has been Ions 
appendent to the character that I had 
just assumed, has taken the same name, 
and is called a jsmmy. 

1811. Lex, Bal., s.v. Jsmmy. A 
crow. This instrument is much used by 
housebreakers. Sometimes called jemmy 

ROOK. 

1887. Dickens, Oliver Twist, xx. 
She presently returned with a pot of 
porter and a dish of sheeps' heads: 
which gave occasion to several pleasant 
witticisms on the part of Mr. Sikes, 
founded upon the singular coincidence 
of JEMMIES, being a cant name, common 
to them, and also to an ingenious 
implement much used in his profession. 

1837. Barham, Ingoldshy Legends 
(Nell Cook), They call for crowbars — 
JEMMIES is the modem name they bear. 

1851. H. Mayhew, Lon. Lab. and 
Lon. Poor, iv, 339. fjcpert burglars 
are generally equipped with good tools. 
They have a jemmy, a cutter, a dozen 
of betties, better known as picklocks. 

1888. Saturday Review, 15 Dec., 

E. 719. One side of slang was illustrated 
y the burglar Casey in a well-known 
case of robbery in the City some years 
a^, who explained in Court that the 
bi^ JEMMY wiu which iron shutters were 
pnsed open was called the 'Alderman,' 
adding, * it would never do to be talking 
about crowbars in the street.' 

1890. Daily Graphic, 7 Jan., p. 
14, col. 4. He saw the prisoner leaving, 
and he detained him until a constable 
arrived. A jemmv was found in the 
back yard. 

1890. Standard, 7 Ap., p. 6, col. 
3. During the chase the Prisoner Uirew 
away a jemmy, a lantern, and a key. 

1892. Glebe, xo May, p. 2, col. i. 
Opening a front door with. . . . a jemmy. 

1894. Westminster Gazette, 31 
March, 5, 2. Police constable Skeggs 
said there were marks of a jemmy on the 
window and the front door. 
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2. (common). — See quots; c/. 
Sanguinary James and Bloody 

JEMMY. 

1823. Beb, dm. of ike Turf, «.v. 
Jemmy (bloody)— a sheep's head ; so 
called from a great dealer in Uiese 
delidons morceaux, 

1835. DiCfONS, Sketches by Bo9, 
p. 41. The man in the shop, perhaps, 
is in the baked jbmmy line. 

1887. DiCKKNS, Oliver 7\ois/, zx. 
[See an/e, sense x, quot. 1837]. 

1843. MoNCRiBPF, Scamps of 
London , ii. I shall stand a jbmmy and 
sauce at Mother White's. 

1851-61. Mavhkw, Land, Lab. Sic, 
ii, 48. They clubbed together for a 
good supper of tripe, or had a ' prime 
hot JBMMY * apiece. 

1884. Henley & Stbvbnson, 
Deacon Brodie^ iv, 1. You're all jaw 
like a sheep's jimmy. 

3. (conmion). — ^A shooting 
coat; also a great coat. 

1836. Dickens, Pickwick ch. ii. 
Tour friend in the green jbmmy. 

4. (common). — A term of 
contempt. All jimmy = all rot 

Adj. (common). — i. Spruce; 
dandified. Jemminess = spruce- 
ness; neatness. 

1754. Connoisseur, No. 19. The 
jbmmy attorney's derk, — the prim 
carate. 

1767. Gentleman's Mag., Sept. 
A cute man is an abbreviation of acute 
.... and signifies a person that is 
sharp, clever, neat, or, to use a more 
modem term, jbmmy. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Jemmy-fellow 

1800. Whiter, Btym. Magn., p. 359. 
To this race of words I must refer 
our vulgar term jemmy. 

1788. G. A. Stevens, Adv. of a 
Speeulist, vol. i. p. xi. He .... once 
was as smart a fellow as ever stood 
toast-master, dressed as jemmy .... 
as e'er a commoner in all England. 



d.lWO. Peoob [quoted by Todd]. 
Perhaps the new word jbmmy should be 

GiMMY. 

1825. Todd, Eng. Diet. s.v. 
Jbmmy, spruce. A low word. 

1840. Chambers, Land of Bums, 
Div. N. I must tell you that Bums had 
got a pair of jbmmy boots for the journey. 

2. (common). — ^A term of con- 
tempt. See XM^^., sense 4. 

Jbmmy Ducks, subs.phr. (nautical). 
—The ship's poulterer ; also Billy 
Ducks. 

1880. Harwood, [U. S. N.] Mess 
Table Ckat. As to chanticleer, the 
keeper of the live-stock. Jemmy Ducks, 
had lone ceased to regard him as 
worthy of his solicitude. 

1883. Clark Russbll, Sailors* 
Language, s.v. 

Jemmy Jessamy, subs. phr. (old). 
— A dandy. For synon3rms see 
Dandy. Also as adj. 

1768. Adventurer, No. 100. The 
scale, however, consists of eight d^ees ; 
Greenhom, jbmmy, jbssamy. Smart, 
Honest Fellow, Joyous Spirit, Buck, 
and Blood. 

1772. G. A. Stevens, Songs Comic 
and Satyrical, 139. Macaronies so neat. 
Pert JEMMIES so sweet. With all their 
effeminate brood. 

1788. G. A. Stevbns, Adv. 
Speeulist, \. 24. With ladies ^ 
JBMMYS and jbssamys mix. 

1858. Thackeray, Barry Lyndon, 
ziii, x8o. This was venr Afferent 
language to that she had been in the 
habit of hearing from her jbmmy jbssamy 
adorers. 

1858. TvLKOKJOJCt, Barry Lyndon, \. 
19. My dear young lady readers may 
know .... what a courage and 
undauinted passion he had. I question 
whether any of the jbmmy-jusaminbs 
of the present day would do half as 
much in the fsice of danger. 

Jemmy and Jessamy; subs, 
phr. (American). — A pair of 
lovers. — Maitland. 
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Jemmy-john, subs, (common). — A 
demijohn. 

1861. Marsh, Lectures on ike 
English Language f (q. v. for Etymology 
from Damaghan a town in Khorassan, 
once famous for its glass works). 

1873. T. B. Aldrich, Marjorie 
Daw &c. p. 76 (Tauchnitz). *A gill 
o' wather out of a jimmy-john 'd fuddle 
him, mum.' 

Jemmy 0*qoblin, subs, phr, (thea- 
trical). — A sovereign. For syno- 
nyms see Canary. 

Jenkins* Hen. To die like 
Jenkins* hen, verb.phr. (Soots'). 
— To die mmiarried. 

1805. A. Scott, Poems, 'The Old 
Maid', p. 87. I ance had sweethearts 
nine or ten. And dearly dawtedwi' the 

men But Oh I the i»ath of 

Jbnkins' hen, I shudder at it. 

Jenny, subs, (colloquial).-— i. A 
she-ass. 

2. (thieves'). — A small crow- 
bar; formerly betty or bess 
(^.v.): also a hook on the end 
of a stick. 

1690. B. E., Diet, Cant. Crew, 
&.▼. Jenny, an instrument to lift up a 
grate, and whip anything out of a shop 
window. 

1725. New, Cant. Diet. s.v. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

1859. Matsell, Vocabulum, s.v. 

3. (billiards'). — ^A losing hazard 
into the middle podcet dS a ball 
an inch or two from the side 
cushion. 

4. (popular). — A hot water 
botde. 

Jennylinda, subs, (rhyming).— A 
window. 

Jeremy Diddler, subs,phr.(Qxmk' 
mon).— A SHARK (q.v.) ; a shabby 
swindling borrower. 



1808. EIbnnby, Raising the Wind. 
[Among the Dramatis Personce, is 

JEREMY diddler]. 

1840. Lytton, Money, vr. 5. Blount, 
And he borrowed 3^700 of me I Gloss, 
;^6oo of me I Sir John. * 



And 
regular 



And 

;^Soo of mcl Stout. Oh! 

JEREMY DIDDLER 1 

1843. Thackeray, Irish Sketch 
Booh, xiii. As for trade, there seemed 
to be none : a great jeremy-diddlbr 
kind of hotel stood hard by, swaggering 
and out-at-elbows. 

1867. Thackeray, Virginians, xxxi. 
Poor JEREMY diddler calls about eleven 
o'clock for another half-sovereign. 

1895. St. Jameses Gazette, 15 June, 
p. 13. Your deeply obliged, jbremy- 
diddler. 

Jericho, subs, (old). — i. A place 
of concealment or banishment; 
latterly and specifically, a prison : 
e.g. as \x\.phr. GO TO Jericho = 
Go to the devil. [Generically, a 
place of retirement, cf, 2 Sam. 
x: 4 and 5]. 

1685. Heywood, Hierarchic, iv. 
p. 308. Bid such young boyes to stay 
in Jericho Untill their beards were 
growne, their wits more staid. 

1648. Mercurius Aulicus quoted in 
Athenaum, Nov. 14. 1874, p. 6^5. Let 
them all ooB to Jericho, And n^ere be 
seen againe. 

1758. K,UvKPHY,TheUphoUterer, 
ii. He may GO to Jericho for what I 



1775. D'ARBLAY,i>mry (1876), Vol. 
i. p. 167. I should wish sill my new 
friends at Jericho. 

1857. Thackeray, Virginians, xv\, 
* She may go to Tunbridge, or she may 
go to Bath, or she may 00 to Jericho 
for me.' 

2 . (common). — A waterdoset 
For synonyms see Mrs. Jones. 

3 . (Oxford university). — A low 
quarter of Oxlbrd. 
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1858. Rev. E. Bradlsy, [' CcJTHBBRT 
Bcde*], Verdant Green, p. II. ch. iii. 
It was darkly whispered that the purlieus 
of Jbricho would send forth champions 
to the fight. 

From Jericho to June, phr, 
(oommon). — A long distance. 

1837. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends. 
His kick was, tremendous .... he 
would send a man from Jbricho to June. 

Jerk, subs, (common). — i. In pi. 
= delirimn tremens. For syn- 
onyms see Gallon-distemper. 

2. in pi. (American). — Reli- 
gious parox3rsm. 

1874. E. EocLBSTON, Circuit Rider, 
zii. These Methodis' sets people crazy 
with the JBRKS. 

3. (old). — ^A retort ; a jest ; a 
quiric. 

1658. Broicb, Mad Couple well 
matched [in Five Newe Playes\ p. 13. 
I charge you moddle not wiUi my wife : 
yon have had two or three jerks at her. 

4. (old). — A stripe; a lash 
widi a whip. Hence jerking (or 
yerking), adj. = lashing ; sting- 
ing ; JERK, verh.^ = to lash ; and 
to CLY the JERK (Old Cant) = 
to be whipped at the post. 

1557-8. Jacob and Esau [Dodslby, 
Old Plays (1874). »»• ^^H]* Come on, ye 
must have three jerks for the nonce. 

1507. Hall, Satires, ii. 6. He must 
ask his mother to define. How many 
JBRKBS she would his breech should line. 

1598. Marston, Satyres, iii. Ne*er 
YBRKIMG him with my satyric whip. 

1609. Dbkkbr, Lantkorne and 
Candlelight (Grosart, Whs.), iii. 203, 
If we heave a Booth we straight cly 
THB jbrk. 

1658. Brome, The Damoiselle, in 
Whs (1872), ii. 448. I' faith she jbrkbd 
that humour out of me. 

5. (various). — A common 
vert) of action, espedally if rapid. 



[Some conbinations are : To jerk the 
cat = to vomit ; to jerk the tinkler 
= to ring the bell ; to jerk one's juice 
or jelly (also to jerk off) = to mas- 
turbate; TO JERK CHiNMUsic = to talk; 

TO JERK A POEM, ARTICLE OR BOOK = tO 

write ; TO jerk a gybe = to counterfeit 
a license ; jerked, or jerked to Jesus 
(American) = hanged; in a jerk = 
instantly; Dr. Jerk = flogging school- 
master. 

1622. Head & Kirkman, English 
Rogue. A Jybe well jerked. 

1651. On Dr. Gill, Master 0/ St. 
Paul's School. In Paul's Churchyard in 
London, There dweUs a noble Ferker. 
Take heed, you that yasae, Lest you 
taste of his Lash, For I have found him 

a JBRKER. 

1752. Footb, Taste (1781). The child 
has been two years and three quarters 
at school with Dr.jERKnear Doncaster. 

1755. Johnson, Eng. Diet., s.v. 
Jerk. To strike up ; to accost eagerly. . . . 
IS mere cant. 

1772. G. A. Stevens, 5^*^ Comic 
and Satyr ical, 161. Put wine into 
wounds You'll be cured in a jerk. 

1887. Dickens, Oliver Twist. 
Jerk the tinkler .... These words 
in plain English conveyed an injunction 
to ring the bell. 

1872. S. L. Clemens (' Mark Twain') , 
Roughing^ It, p. 332. The thing I'm 
now on is to roust out somebody to 
JERK a little chin-music for us. 

Jerker, subs, (common). — i. A tip- 
pler. For synonyms see LusH- 

INGTON. 

2. (common). — A diamber- 
pot. For synonyms see It. 

3. (nautical). — A steward. 

4. (streets*). — A prostitute. For 
synonyms see Ba&rack-hack and 
Tajblt. {See quot, but possibly, 
also, from JERK OFF = to mas- 
turbate]. 

1887. Walford, Antiquarian, p. 
252. A JERKER is a loose woman of 
the streets, and possibly comes from 
•jerk' to accost eagerly. 
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Jerkey, subs, (American).— A 
roughly-made vehicle; a bone- 
shaker {g,v,), 

Jeroboam, subs, (common). — i.A 
four-fold measure of wine; a double- 
MAONUM (q,v,)\ one especially apt 
to * cause Israel to sin' \^See 
I Kings^ xL 28]. Also a large 
bowl or goblet 

1880. H. S. CuMiNos, (quoted in 
Century), The corporation of Ludlow 
formerly possessed a jsroboam which 
was used as a. . . . loving cup. 

2. See Jerry sense i. 

Jerran, adv, (Atistralian). — Con- 
cerned. 

1888. Rolf Boldriwood, Robbery 
Under Arms, chap. 41. When I saw 
the mob there was I <Udn't see so much 
to be JKRRAN about. 

Jerry, subs, (common). — i. A 
chamber-pot; ajEROBOAM. For 
s3rnonym8 see It. 

2. (old).— A hat: formerly 
Tom & Jerry hat (g.v,); a 
hard, round hat; a pot-hat. 

1841. Punch, i. 98. 2. Displaying 
to the greatest advantage those unas- 
suming castors designated jbrrys. 

1864. Ls Fanu, Uncle Silas, viii. 
A rather fat and flashily equipped young 
man, with large, light whiskers, a jbrry 
HAT, green cutaway coat. 

3. (printers'). — A celebration 
of the completion of indentures. 
Fr. un roulance, 

4. (thieves').— A watch. For 
s3monyms see Ticker. Fr. une 
babillarde, 

1889. RicuARosoN, Police, p. 321. 

.V. 

5. (thieves'). — A fog, or mist. 
-De Vaux (1819). 

Adj, (common). — As an adjec- 
tival prefix Jerry is fi?equently 
used in contempt: e.g. jerry- 



go-nimble, jerry-shop, jerry- 
builder (all which and others 
see). [An abbreviation of Jere- 
miah: perhaps a Restoration jibe 
upon ihe Puritan use of Old 
Testament names; but see Jerry- 
builder]. 

Verb, (common). — To jibe; to 
chaif with malice. 

Jerry-builder, subs, (common). — 
A rascally speculating builder. 
Jerry-built, adj. = run up in 
the worst materials. [The use 
of the term arose in Liverpool 
circa 1830]. 

1888. Daily Telegraph, 23 Mar., 
p. 6 ,coI. I. But the Jerry builder is 
a roan of enterprise and energy, and 
promptly showed himself equal to the 
occasion. Ibid, Ap. 5, p. 2, col. z. 
* Houses, of the jerry-built sort espe- 
cially, when the builders have a difficulty 
in raising money to finish 'em, are sin- 
gularly hablo to catch fire.' 

1884. PaU Mall Gaxeite, 15 Feb., 
Two lumps of plaster. Ml from the roof 
of the JERRY-BUILT palace ; then the 
curse begins to work. 

1889. Ally Slower' s Half 'Holiday, 
3 Aug., p. 242, col. 3. 'Well, sir,' said 
a JERRY BUILDER, * I don't think as 'ow 
it's right on you to be a-runnin* the 
house down as you do.' 

1889. Daily Chronicle, 15. Feb. 
The vestries and district local boards, in 
fact, have been dominated too much by 
JBRRY-BUILDBRS and housc-jobbers. 

1891. Sportsman, sx April, p. 2, 
col. z. She lives in a jerry-built house. 

1891. J . Newman, Scamping Tricks, 
xxg. It was in the days when every 
jrrrv-buildbr thought he was a railway 
and dock contractor. 

1898. St. James's Gazette, 2 Nov., 
p. 4, col. 2. All this loss of life and all 
this fearful suffering are to bo laid at 
the door of scamping jbrry-builobrs or 
of careless employers. 

Jerrycummumble, verb. (oldy—To 
shake ; to tumble about ; to towzle. 
—Grose (1785). 
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JlRRY-QETTINQ (OT NICKINO» OT 

STEALING). — Stealing watches. 

1888. Tii'^its, 17 Not. Watch 
stealing, or jutRy obttino, as Uie 
thieving fraternity designate the opera- 
tion, is carried on to a considerable 
extent all the year ronnd. 

JlRRY-QO-NIMBLB, SUbs. (old).— I. 

The diarrhoea; the back-ixx)R- 

TROT (q.V.)\ tie COLLYWOBBLES 

(q.v,), Formeriy THORonoH-Qo- 
NIMBLE {g.v, for synonyms). 

17S4. Carsy, Chrononkofoniho- 
hg9t, sc. 3. Now. ... for a swingeing 
lye. . . . Say she has got the 

TaORODOH-OO-MIMBLS. 

2. (old.) — An antic; a jack- 
pudding (q.v,), 

1884. "Rtxnxv^SrwvuwoH, Deacon 
Brodie, iii, 1. You're a man of parts, 
you are, you^re solid, you're a true-bom 



englishman ; you 
MiMBLS like htm. 



ain*t a jbrry-oo- 



Jerry Lynch, subs, (common)— 
A pickled pig's-head. 

Jerrymander, stibs, (political).— 
See Gerrymander and add fol- 
lowing quots. 

1871. Pall MaU Gazette, 4 Mar. 
Wonderful adepts in the art of jxuky- 

MAKOIRIMO. 

1872. Globe, 29 5«ly» Jerryman- 
DiRnco is not to be numbered with the 
other novelties imported into our poli- 
tical system from America. 

1888. Echo, 2 I^«c-. P- «» col. 5. 
The Marqub of Salisbury, in a recent 
speech, attributed the origin of what he 
called JBRRYHANDBRINO to an individual 
called Jeremiah Manders. This is a fair 
example of the Marquis's accuracy, 
neither one nor the other of these names 
being correct. 

1888. H. Fawcstt, in Dat'fy News, 
Nov. 9, p. 3, coL 8. If equal electoral 
districts were introduced, the success of 
political parties would mainly depend 
on skilfuUy manipulating, from time to 
time, the boundaries of boroughs. This 
is so well known in the United States that 
VOL. IV. 



this manipulation has been elevated into 
a fine art, and is known there as jbrry- 

MAMDBRINO. 

Jerry-shop, subs, (old).— A beer- 
house. Also Jerry. 

1851-ei. Ii,UAit«KW,IjmdomLah. 
6* Lon, Poor, ii. p. a5<. An advance 
of 5/. made to htm by Uko keeper of a 
beer-shop, or, as he called it, a jerry. 

JBRRY-8NEAK, subs, (old).— I. See 
quot 1 763, the origin of the phrase. 

1768. FoOTB, Mayor of Garrett, 
Dramatis Personae, Jsrry snbak, a 
henpecked husband. 

1772. G. A. Stbvbns, Songs Comic 
and Satyrical, 177. He b always at home 
Sir John Brute to his wife, Abroad, 
Jbrry-snbak to his drab. 

1785. Gross, Vulg. Tongne, f.v. 

1821. CoMBB, Syntax, Wife, C. I. 
I know, my friend, that vou inherit A 
portion large of manly spirit. That you 
would ne'er be brought to speak In 
humble tone of Jbrry snbax. 

1845. SuRTSBS, Hillingdon Hall, 
u. 6 (z888). A poor, UtUe, henpedced, 
IBRRY 8MBAK of a husband. 

1880. John Pools, Turning The 
Tables, sc. iii. A poor jbrry snbak, 
as they took me to be. 

2. (thieves').— A watch thief. 

Cf. JSRRT. 

Jerry-wao, subs, (old).— A sprse- 
STER (^.ff.) especially one half 
drunk.— Bke (1823). Jerrt-wao- 
SHOP = coffee shop. 

JER8BY-L10HTNINO, subs, (Ameri* 
can). — Cider brandy. 

1871. Ds Vbrb, Americanisms, 
0.4x5. Known .... in the pretentious 
form of Apple-john in New England it 
has the terrible name ol Jbrssy uoht- 
NiNO farther south. 

Jerusalem I tntf (common).— An 
exclamation of surprise. Go to 
Jerusalem! = go to Jericho 

4 
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Jerusalem the golden, subs, 
phr, (common). — Brixton; Cf, 
Holy of Holies. 

Jerusalem-pony, subs, (common). 
— I. An ass. 

1842. Punchf iii, p. x68, col. 2. 
We taw a Jerusalem pony in Clare 
market yesterday. 

1846. Thackeray, Comkill to 
CairOt zv. Here we alighted upon 
donke>'S .... We had a jERUSALssf 
PONY race into Cairo. 

1851. Mayhew, Lend. Lab., i. 28. 
Sometimes a party of two or three will 
be seen closely examining one of these 
Jerusalem ponies. 

1876. HiNDLEY, Chea^ Jack, p. 
2x5. The proper tlung is to havo a r^ 
Jerusalem pony, i.e. donkey. 

2. (clerical). — A needy deigy- 
man helping for hire. ^.Guinea- 
pig. 

JE88AMY. See Jemmy Jessamt. 

1684. R. Head, ProieusRedivivus, 
279. That they may not poison their 
JissAMY barbers. 

1772. G. A. Stevens, Songs Comic 
and Saiyrical, i^. By terror of parents, 
or tempted by gain, llio lady resigns to 
some Jessamy swain. 

Jesse (or Jessie or Jessy). To 
GIVE (or RAKE) JESSE, Verb. phr. 
(American). To rate with vigor; 
to thrash. For synonyms see 
Baste and Tan. 

1847. RoBB, Squaiier Life, p. 31. 
Well, boss, Tou've slashed the hide 
off 'er that feller, touched his raw, and 
mmpled his feathers,~that's the way 

to GIVE HIM JESSY. 

1854. Hauburton (Sam Slide), in 
Bartlbtt. Allen was giving him par- 
ticular JESSE. 

1857. St. Louis Republican (quoted 
by Bartlbtt). They all say that the 
Mormons are going to orvE us Jessie. 

1867. Camfaign teith General 
Price, p. 27. WeU, gentlemen, I think 
we have given them very particular 
Jessie on this field. 



Jester, subs, (colloquial). — A 
general term of banter for a 
man; a joker (g.v.); a 'nice 
UN' (q.v.). 

2. (American). — See Joker, 
sense 2. 

J ESUIT, ju^j.(Cambridge University). 

— I. A graduate or undergraduate 

of Jesus College. 

1771. Sw)LLBTS,HumphreyClinker, 

To Sir W. Phillips, April 20. 'Direct 

your next to me at Bath ; and remember 

me to all our fellow Jesuits.' 

1856. Hall, ColUge Words and 
Phrases, p. 270, s.v. 

2. (venery). — A sodomite : 

JESUIT'S FRATKRNITV'=tlieWorld 

of Sodomy. For synonjrms see 
Usher. 

1647-80. ROCHESTBR, A Ramble in 
Si.James'sPark,va. Wks. (1728), 84. The 
JESUITS* FRATERNmr Shall leave the nse 
of buggery. 

To BOX THE JESUIT, verb. 

phr. (old). See quot. For S3rno- 

nyms see Frio. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

Box THE Jesuit .... for mastorbation 

.... A crime it is said much practised 

by the reverend fathers of that society. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

Jet, subs. (old). — A lawyer. For 
synonyms see Greenbag. Autem- 
JET ^ a parson. 
1725. New Cant. Diet., s.v. 
1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 
1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
Verb, (old).— To strut; to walk 
pompously. See jetter. 

1587. Thersites rDoDSLBY, Old 
Plays (187^), i. 430]. The Knave that 
here erewhile did jet. 

1562-3. Jack Juggler [Dodsley, 
Old Plays (1874), ii. X17]. She simpereth, 
she pranketh, and jbtteth without fail. 
As a peacock that hath spread and 
showeth her gay tail. 
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1594. Look About Vou [Dodslby, 
Old Plays (1874), vii. 416). Thus jets 
mT noble Skink along the streets To 
wnom each bonnet vaus, and all knees 
bend. 

1602. Sharspbakb, Twelfth Night, 
ii. 5. How he jets under his advanced 
phunes. 

1640. Rawlins, The Rebellion, ii. 
The proudest creatures ; yoa shall have 
them JET it with an undaunted boldness. 

To JET ONE'S JUICE, verh, fhr, 
(venery).— To come (y.v.); to 
experience the sexual spasm. 

Jetter, subs, (old). — A pompous 
man; a strut-noddy (f-v.). See 
JET, verb. 
15W. Hyche Scomer, [Dodslby, 

Old Plays (187A), i. 164]. Brawlezs, liara, 

JBTTBRS, and chiders. 

1540. HBYWOOD./^tfwrP'fCDODSLBV, 

Old Plays (1874), i. 384]. What, should 
a beggar be a jbtter ? 

Jew, subs, (colloquial). — i. A 
cheat ; a hard bai^gainer; a shark- 
ing usurer. 

1650. B&OMB, The English Moor, 
In Whs (1873), ii. 45 jAct iii. 1). The 
best. Sir, I can tell is, the old Jew, 
Quicksands, hath lost his wife. 

169a B. E., Diet. Cant, Crew,, 
S.V. Jew. ... He treated me like a 
Jew, he used me very barbarously. 
1725. Nevf Cant, Diet., s.v. 
1785. Gross, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 
Verb, (colloquial). — To drive a 
hard bargain; to beat down. Also 
to cheat 

f.1871. California Flush Tltlw^j, [quo- 
ted in Di Verb]. To Jew, colloquially 
known In England as meaninr to cheat, 
a here often used in the sense of hanling, 
bargaining. 'Don't you think the old 
honks wanted to jsw me down to three 
thousand dollars?' 

1888. M. Twain, Life on the Mis- 
sissipfi, zUii, p. ^^. There's one thing 
in this world wnich isn't ever cheap. 
That's a coffin. There's one thing m 
this world which a person don't ever 
try TO JEW you down on. That's a coffin. 



Worth a Jew's eye, phr, 
(colloquial). — Extremely valuable ; 
'worth its wei^t in gold'. [In 
the Middle Ages the Jews were 
subject to great extortions, and 
many stories Are related of eyes 
put out, or teeth drawn, to enforce 
pajrment]. 

1698. G, Kakvev, Pierces Sufer., 
in Worhs, ii. 146. Let it euerlastingly 
be recorded for a souerain Rule, as 
deare as a Jewbs bye. 

1598. Shakspbajib, Merchant of 
Venice, ii. <. There will come a Chris- 
tian by Will be worth a J ewes eye. 

1785. Grose, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

1888. Hauburton, Clochmaher, 
s S. xzi. *Tho' they are no good to 
you they are worth a Jew's eye to us, 
and have 'em we will.' 

J EW- BAi L, j»3j.(old).— Straw-bail 

(q.v.), 

1785. Gross, Vulg, Tongue , s.v. 

1811. I^x, Bal,, S.V. 

1828. Yia, Diet, of the Turf,%.w. 

Jew- BUTTER, subs, (American).— 
Goose-grease. 

Jew-fencer, subs, (common). — A 
Jew street buyer or salesman, 
generally of stolen goods. 

JEWHILUKEN8I m^/. (American).— 
A general exclamation of surprise. 

3.1872. Country Merchant, p. sax, 
y Db Verb: " 
coming to the rich lid 



(quoted by Db Verb]. Now they are 

' licks t JEWHILUKIN I 



Jbwlark, verb, (American). — To 
* fool around ': a' portmanteau' verb 
of action. \_See JEW = to delude 
+ LARK s= irr^ponsible action]. 

1851. Hooter, Widow Rugbys 
Husband, p. 59. Wonder if I'll ketch 
that rascal Jim Sparks jEvrLARKiM' round 
Betsy. 
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Jews- POKER, subs, (common). — 
See quot 

1891. U^d's Weekly, 17 May, p. 
zx, coL 4. Deceased used to get her 
\vnng lighting the Jews' fires on Satur- 
days. She was wnat is known as a 
Jews' POKsk. ' 

Jezbbel, subs, (colloquial). — i. An 

objectionable woman; a termagant 

or shrew. [From the wife of 

Ahab.] 

155S. Bradford, Wrifmgt &c. p. 

36 (i853)> The papists .... are cast 

into Jbzbbrl's bed of security. 

1601. SHAK8PSARS,7Vre(/'MA^I^i/, 

ii. 5. Fie on him, Jb2bbbl. 

1677. BUTLBR, Hudibrat m, iii, 
X94. To win the Jbzbbbl. 

1711. spectator. No. 17c. My 
lodgings are directly opposite Uiose of 
a Jbzbbbi.. 

175L Smollstt, Peregrine Pickle, 
ilvii. 'Lord curse that chattering 
JizsBSL of a landlady, who advised 
such a preposterous disguise I ' 

1771. Smollbtt, Humfkry Clinker, 
L. 5s. They hissed and hooted all the 
way; and Mrs. Jenkins was all bespat- 
tered with dirt, as well as insulted with 
the opprobrious name of painted Jbzbbsl. 

1857 A. Trollops, Barckester 
Towers, zi.*Mr. Slope,' said Mrs.Proudie, 
catrhing the delinquent at the door, 'I 
am surprised that yon should leave my 
company to attend on such a painted 
JsZBBBL as that.' 

2. (venery). — The penis. For 
synonjrms see Creamstick and 
Prick. 

Jib, subs, (colloquial).—!. The £ace : 

THE CUT OF one's JIB ^ the 

peculiar or characteristic appear- 
ance of a person. 

182S. Scott, St. Ronan's Well, 
i. 92. If she disliked what sailors call 
the CUT OF THUR JIB ... . none so 
likely as they to give them what in her 
country is called a sloan. 

1888. Marryat, Peter Simple, 
il. I axes you because I see you're a 
sailor by the cur ov your jib. 



1888-40. KAuavKTOV, CUckmaker, 
\, S. iv. For I seed by the cur or tbb 
teller's jib that he was a preacher. 

1886. M. Scott. Cruise of tke 
Midge. A good seaman evidendy, by 
the CUT OP ms jib. 

1881. Buchanan, God fg* tke Man, 
zvi. By the voice of yon, by the rigs 
of you, and by the cur op your pre- 
cious jib. 

1884. Clark Russell. JacVs 
Courhkip, iii. ' My democratic wide- 
awake, and the republican cut op my 
jib,' said he, looking down at his clothes. 

2. (Dublin university). — ^A 
first-year's man. 

1841. Lever, CkarUt 0*Malley, 
ziv. * There [referring to Trinity College 
Freshmen] .... are jibs, whose names 
are neither known to the proctor nor 
the police-office.' 

3. (vet's.). — A horse given to 
shying; a jibber. 

1851. H. Mayhbw, ZtfM<AmZa^. ^ 
Lon, Poor, vol. i. p. 189. Frequently 
young horses that will not work in cabs — 
such as jibs— are sold to the horse- 
slaughterers as useless. 

Verb, (colloquial).— I . To shirk; 
TO FUNK (q.V.) ; TO CUT (^.V.). — 
Lex. Bal. (1811). 

2. (common). — To depart; to 
be off. For synonyms see Am- 
putate and Skedaddle. 

To BE JIBBED, verb. phr. 
(Christ's Hospital).— To be called 
over the ooab; to get into trou- 
ble; to BE TWIGGED (q.V.). 

JiB-OF-jiBS, subs, (nautical). — 
An impossible sail — a star-ga- 
zer (q.V.) or SKY-SCRAPER (^.ir.). 

JiBB, subs. (Old Cant).— I. The 
tongue: hence (2) language; 
speech. 

Jibber the Kibber. See Kibber. 

Jibe, v^d. (American). — To agree; 
to live in harmony ; to jump (q^v.). 
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1871. S. Clbmbics, Screamers t p. 60. 
The inece jroa happened to be playing 
was a Utde rough on the proprieton, to 
to q»Mk— didn't teem to jdb with the 
gait of the pictnre that was 
: at the time, as it were. 



JlCKiUOQ, subs, (old).— A commo- see 
tion; a posh. 

W14. JovsOH^Barikiflomew Fayre, 
Induct, fie would ha' made yon soch 
a jicxAjOG i* the booths, yon should ha* 
thooght an earthquake had been i' the 
Fair. 

1825» Todd, Bmg, Did, s.t. 
JicKAjoo. ... a cant word. 

Jiffy (or Jkffey), subs, (colloquial). 
— The shortest possible time. Also 

JIFF. 

1793. T. Scott, Poems, p. 165. 
Wad aften in a jmn to aula Ni^ 
Sen' ane anither. 

ISll. Ux, Bal,, S.T. Jbffby. It 
will be done in a jbffbt ; it will be done 
in a short space of time, in an instant. 

1812. H. & T. SaoTB, Rejected 
Addresses [ouoted by ToddI. And then 
shall each Paddy. . . . dispense in a 

JIFFT. 

1818. E. PlCKBH, PeemSt ii. 47. An' 
in a jivFiif Row'd his iiodcet like a dew. 

1825. Todd, Sn^r* Diet,, s.y. 
Jimnr. . . . Now a colloquial word in 
several parts of England ; and sometimes 
used in ludicrous writing. 

1886. Michael Scott, Cruise of 
the Midge, p. 257. It is as dear as 
mud that we shallbe minus your own 
beanti&l self and the boat's crew in a 
JOTST, not forgetting Benjie there. 

1887. Barbam, Ingoldsby Legends 
(Aunt Fanny), It is stain'd, to be sure ; 
hot *grassblrarhing' will bring it To 
rights in a jvrY. 

1842. Mrs. Gom, Fascination, p. 
33. The old lady in the brown hood 
told me that she was going to return 
*^ » in a jnmr, 

Trackbrat. Rose fg» the 

The fiurt is, that when 

\ e nt er e d into the court 

Casde, and wasdicours^ 

Paddla, the Lions made 




a dash at the open gate, gobbled up the 
six beef-eaters in a Jirrv, and away 
they went with Rosalba on the back of 
one of them. 

1856. C. BRONTt, Professor, iii. 
'I see such a fine girl sitting in the 
comer of the so£& diere by her mamma ; 
see if I don't get her for a partner in 
a jitfyI' 

1866. Readb, Griffith Gaunt, ch. 
Y. She said one of the centlemen was 
strange to her; but the other was Doctor 
Islip firom Stanhope town. She knew him 
weu: he had taken off her own brother's 
leg in a jiffby. 

1870. Orchestra, 15 July. His 
^iproach deared in a jimr a 
tmherwoman's barge and the Austerlits 
bathing establishment. 

1888. Rolf Boloerwood, Robbery 
Under Arms, zzztv. Out of sight in a 

JIFFY. 

1890. Hum NisBBT, Bail U(, p. 
178. Come along, mate; we'll haTO 
tnat five hundred pounds out in a 

JiFFBY. 

1892. MiLUKBK, *Arry Ballads, 
49. Put me at ' ome in a Jiff. 

1892. G. Manvillb Fbitn. Witness 
to the Deed, ii . . . . Back for you in 
a Jiffy. 

JIFFK88, subs, (tailors'). — An em- 
ployer's wife. 

Jio, subs, (old : now recognised). — 
I. A dance; OIO (q,v,), B. £. 
(1690). 

3. (old). — An antic; nonsense; 
a GAMB, or LAY (q,v^, 
1596. Sbakspbarb, Hamlet, ii. a. 
He's for a jioo, or a tale of bawdry. 

1614. Cook, City GallantCDoDsixr, 
Old Plays (1874), ai. 268]. But what jio 
is this? 

1640. Shirley, Coronation, v. i. 
Whaf: dost think of this innovation ? Is't 
not a fine jioo. 

1641. Bromb. Jovial Crew, in Whs 
(1871), iii. 415. Such tricks and jioos you 
would admire. 

1647. BBAUMOifTandFLBTCiiBR,/<sir 
Maid of the Inn, Prol. A jio shallbe 
dapp'd at, and every rhyme prais'd. 
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leW). B. £. Did, Cant. Crew,, s.t. 

Jig, a trick A PLBASAirrjio = a 

witty, arch trick. 

1725. New Cant Diet, t.v. 

1785. Grosk, Vulg. Tonsrue, s.v. 

1838. Comic Almanack, And now 
I'm equipped for my jio, I'll fini^ my 
begging petition. 

1848. Jones, Skeicha of Travel, 
p. 14. I know'd the jio was up. 

1857-8. Child, Ballads, They will 
play thee anither jioo. For they wiU out 
at the big rig. 

1888. Detroit Free Presi, 29 Dec. 
He knew the jio was op. 

3. (cAA).^See Jiooer. 

4. (old). — Short for oiglot 
(q.v,). 

1887. Uppincott^^xSij, p. 141 . 
on thee to say't, thou bold-laced 



14X. Shame 

' ' JIG. 



5. (Winchester College).— A 
clever man: fifty years ago it 
meant a swindler. The word has 
now the meanings (i) a low joke, 
(ii) a swindle, (iii) an object of sport 
— Notions, 

KMX). lSxrwxia,% Edward IV, \,\, 
There domineering with his drunken crew 
Makes jigs of us. 

1652. Staptlton, Herodion (quoted 
in Notions), Devising with his mates to 
find a JIOG, That he thereby might make 
himself a king. 

Verb, (old).— I. To cheat; to 
delude; to impose upon. 

1870. Hutdlby, Adventures of a 
Cheap Jack, p. 268. The animal was 
JIGGED, digged and figged. 

2. (old). To dance. 

1719. DuRFBY, Pills etc, iv. 124. Oh ! 
how thejr do fiig it. Tump itandjiGGit, 
Under the greenwood tree. 

Feather-bed (also Bdttock- 
and Moll Peatley's)jio, jk^j. 
phr, (venery). — Copulation. For 
synonyms see Greens and Ride. 

Jig by jowl, adv.phr, (dd).— 



171«. DuRFBY, Pills to Purge, t. 
293. He with his master, jio BY jowl, 
Unto old Gillian hy'd. 

JiQ-A-JiQ, verb, (American). — ^To 
copulate. For synonyms see 
Greens and Ride. 



JiQAMAREE, suhs, (American).— A 
bit of chaff; nonsense or any trivi- 
ality; a THINGUHBOB {g.V,), 

JiGGA-JOGQY, subs. (olS), — A jolting 
motion. Also jiG-joo. 

1605. Marston, Dutch Courtezan, 
V. z. I bid myselfe most hartily wdcome 
to your meny nuptials, and wanton jigoa- 

JOOGBS. 

JiQGER, subs, (Old Cant).— I. A 
door: also Jig, Jegger, and 
Gyger. Fr. une fendante ; une 
guimbarde : uite lourde. It. 
diorta; introibo; turlante, 

1567. Harman, Ozvtfa/[E.E.T.Soc., 
1869], p. 85. Dup the OYGGBK, and maund 
that is bene shyp. 

1610. Rowlands, Martin Mark-all, 
p. 38 (H. Club's Rept. 1874) s.v. oiggbr, 
a door. 

1690. B. E., Diet Cant Crew,, s,t. 

1724. £. CoLBS, Eng, Diet,, s.t. 

1754. Discoveries of John Poulter, 
34. Nap my kelp whilst I stall at the 

JVOGBR. 

1785. Gross, Vulg, Tongue, s.t. 

1821. Haggart, Life, p. 83. The 
outer JIOOBR which opens from the yard. 

1889. AiKSWORTR, y, Skeppard, p. 
20. < Help 1 ' ejaculated Wood, renewing 
his cries. 'Arrest!' 'J[igobr dosedP 
shouted a hoarse voice in r^ly. 

184& DuMCOMBB, Sinks of London 
Laid Open, p. 106. Dub thejiGOBR, fiuten 
the door. 

1851-61. H. Mathsw, London Lab, 
and Lend, Poor, i. 34a. • Such men are 
always leffc outside the jigobr (door) of the 
hooset.' 
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2. (old).— A doorkeeper; a 
SCREW (q,v,) ; a jaUor or turnkey : 
also JiGGSR-DUBBER. Fr. dtic de 
guiche, [In Hants = a policeman]. 

1740. Humourx of the Fleet [quoted 
in Ashton's The Fleets p. 281.] The 
Door-keeper, and he who opens shuts the 
Jigg, is call'd the Jioqbr. 

1781. Parkbr, View 0/ Society /u. 
69. JiooBR-DUBBBR IS R term applied to 
jailors or Turnkeys, Jiggbr being flash or 
cant for door. 

1828. Be«, Diet, of the Turf, s.v. 
JicoER-ouBBBR — a jiooER is R key, Rnd 
with the adjunct dubbbr, means tunikey 
to a prison. 

1828. Skebtox, Doings in London. 
'Humours of the Fleet.' Near Fleet's 
commodious market's miry verge, This 
cdebrated prison stands compact and 
large, Where, by the jioobr's more than 
magic charm Kept from the power of 
doing good or harm. 

1888. RuKCiMAH, The Chegueri, 183. 
One of the jigobrs savs one thing, and 
one of them says anouer tiling. 

3. (old).— 5iftf quot 

1828. Bbb, Diet, of the Turf s.y. 
JiooBR-DUBBBR— a JIGGER is R key. 

4. (old). — A wliipping-post 
1706. Hall, Memoirt etc., s.y. 
1811. Lex, Bal, s.v. 

5. (old).— A secret still. Jigger- 
stuff = illicitly distilled spirits ; 
JIGGER-WORKER = a vendor of the 
same. Hence, also, a drink of whis- 
key. 

182S. Bn, Diet, of the Turf s.v. 

JlOGCR-DUBBBR .... The JIOOSR is R 

inivate still. 

1851-61. Mathbw, Land Lab, etc, 
i. 429. Two, Rnd sometimes three, female 
lace-tellers are also ' jigoer-workbrs.' 
They carry about their persons pint blad- 
ders of * stufF,' or ' jiGGER-STUFV ' (spirit 
mRde Rt Rn illicit still). ' I used to supply 
them with it until latel^,' one street-trader 
told me. 'from r friend UiRt kept r 
'JIOOER,' and R tidy sale some of themnad. 

1868. Diogenei, H. 199.T100BR-OD1 
win kill body Rnd brRin£utertiiRnRrrRck 
poach or SRngRree. 



1888. Judvt 4 August, p. 58. He 
imbibed stupendous Quantities of jioobreo 
gin, dog's nose, ana Paddy's eye-water. 

6. (billiards).— The* bridge 'or 
'rest' for the cue when a ball is 
beyond arm's length. 

7. (theatrical). — The curtain or 
RAG (q.v,), 

8. (military). — A guard-room. 
Fr. la boite. Also, specifically as 
in quot. 

1882. Fortnightly Review, zzzi. 798. 
Communicatine with the oiooer, an inter- 
viewing duunoer (in New^tie) where 
felons, on payment, saw their mends. 

9. (old).— A fiddlesddL. [Jig- 
ger (or Jig) is also applied to many 
small mechanical contrivances or 
handy tools]. 

10. (venery). — The female ptt- 
dendum. For s3monym8 see MoNO- 

STLLABLE. 

11. (venery). — The penis. For 
synonyms see Creamstick and 
Prick. 

12. (old.) — A shifty fellow; a 
trickster. 

1675. Cotton, Scojfer Scojft, in 
'^^ (i7>5)> P* 368. And (ParisT when 
thou com'st to bedding. Oh how I'll trip 
it iX thy wedding. Kay you're a Ticoer 
we all know ; But if you should deceive 
me now I 

Verb, (common). — i.^lr^qnot 

1888. Detroit Free Press, 22 Dec. I'U 
jiOGBR (bet) you 'nn knows roots frxnn 
tree-tops. 

2, (colloquial). — To shake; to 
jerk. 

1869. Quarterly Rev, ,cxzvi.35o.MRny 
is the fidi who has jioobrbd himself free 
by this method. 

Not worth a jigger, phr, 
(common). — Valueless. 

1861. Punch, eI.145. Thedmrches 
here ain't worth a jiooir— nor, not 

hRlf-R-JIOOIR. 
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JiQQKR-ouBBBR.^Ir^ Jigger, sense 2. 

JlQQERED. To BE JIGGERED 1 V^h, 

phr, (common). — Used as a mild 
imprecation; as Blowit! (q.v)^ 
Bust me ! (^.v.) : also in astonish- 
ment 

1880l DiCKKfs, Great BxfectaHimi^ 
xvii. 76. 'WcU, then', said he, 'Vu 
JIGOBXBD if I don't see yon home ! ' 

1888. Clark Russell, 5af7^ J Za»> 
gnage, s.v. 

188i. Daily TeUgrapk, Feb. 2. p. 3. 
col. 2. *We ain*t seen the p*Uceman 
since, and jiogbubd if we want to.' 

1886. Binunrrr, LiUULordPauniU' 
roy, ii. 'Well,' said Mr. Hobbs, 'I'U 

be JIGOSRBOl' 



1888. Notes andQuerteStjSM.itt. 
Lately, I read an article beginning with 
*I'm jiOQBRBD if I don't love Jane.* 

189S. MiLLiKBif, *Arry Ballads^ 73. 
Kerrectness be foUy, well jiggered. 

JiooKRED UP, A/t/.(nautical).-^Used 
op; Exhausted. 

1867. Smyth, Sailer* s Word Book. 

S.Y. 

1888. Clark Russell, Sailor's Lan- 
guage, S.T. Jiggered. 

JlQGKRY-POKERY, SUbs, (tailOTS').— 

Humbug; nonsense. 

JiQLETS. His Jiglets ! phr, (Ame- 
rican). — A contemptuous fonn of 
address; ms nibs (q.v.), 

1868. Boston Glebe, 4 March, Ain't 
HIS JIGLETS pretty near ready to see de 
rat, Jommy. 

JiQ-WATBR, subs, (American).— Bad 
whisky ; rot-gut (q.v,). Yoi syno- 
nyms s€€ Drinks and Old Man's 
Milk. 

1888. Boston Globe, March 4. A 
middle-aged coontqrman had just tottered 
away from the counter over which jig- 
water is dispensed. 



JiGQLEf verb, (vencry). — To copu- 
late. Hence jiggung-bone = 
penis. For synonyms see Cream- 
stick and Prick. 

JlQQUMBOB (or JIGQAMBOB), SUbs, 

(common). — i. A knidc-knack; a 
trinket: anything particular,strange, 
or unknown. Cf, Thingambob. 

1640. 'Bwovn,Antifiodes,m,$, Kills 
Monster after Monster, takes the Puppets 
Prisoners, knocks downe Uie Cvdops, 
tumbles all Our jigumbobs and tnnckets 
to the wall. 

1647. Beaumont & Fletcher, Knight 
of Malta, iv. i. MorejiGGAMBOBS : is not 
this the f^pw that sworn like a dude 
to the shore. • f 

1657. MiDDLETOK, Women Beware 
Women, ii. a. On with her diain of 
pearb, Jber ruby bracelets, lay ready all 
her tricks and jigoembobs; 

167& '&vrnxai,Ht^iibrat,T51,\,\<A, 
He .rifled all his pokes and' fobs Of 
jimckacks, whin^, and jiogumbobs. 

2. (vefaery).-^i;he* female pu- 
dendum. For synonyms see Mo- 
nosyllable. 

\9tVb,- Canw,Scarronides, in Wks 
(1725), Bk. iv.p. 65. Were I not witii mr 
brst Honey Half tyr'd as t'were witt 
Matrimony; I could with diis same 
Youngster tall, Find in my heart to try 
a fall . . . This only . . . has made my 
Jiggambob to water. 

3. in pi. (venery). — The testi- 
cles: for synonyms see Cods.-— 
Grose (1785). . ' 

Jill. See gill. 

JiLL-PURT. See GILL-FURT. 

Jilt, subs, (old : now recognised). — 
Specifically, a woman who encou- 
rages, or solicits, advances to 
which she design there shall be 
no practical end. But see quots. 
passim. Hence JILTED and jilt, 
verb. 
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1648-80. RoCHBSTSK^^aM Inirigutt^ 
in Wkt, (1728), 87. Thither two beldams 
and a jilting wife came. Id. The dieat- 
ing JILT. ... a dry-bob whore. 

1672. Wychirlby, Love in a Wood^ 
i. s. How has he got hb jilt here ? 

1681. BlounTj Ghstograpkia^ s.v. 
Jilt is a new canting word, signifying to 
deceive and defeat one's expectations, 
more eqiedaUy in the point of amoors. 

1684. R. HsAD, Proteus Redivivua, 
278. I only aimed at the lascivious jilt. 

1690. B. E., Did, Cani. Crew., s.v. 
Jilt, a tricking whore. Jilted, abused by 
such a one ; also deceived or defeated in 
one's e]q»ectation, especially in Amours. 

1691-2. Gentlemen* i Journal^'^vai., 
p. 20. You all know, or have heard at 
least, what a jilt this same fortune is. 
.Ihid. Feb., p. 11. The lewd conversation 
of the town-jiLTS. 

1691-2. T. Brown, in Gentlemen** 
Journal, Mar. p. 10. There dwelb not 
another such jilt in the city. 

1696. CoNORBVB, Oroonoko, Epil. 
She might have learn 'd to cuckold, jilt 
and sham Had Covent Garden been at 
Surinam. 

1714. Lucas, Gamesters, %i^. One, 
Mary Wadsworth, a jilt of the town. 

1725* New Cant. Did., s.v. 

1772. G. A. Stbvkns, Songs Comic 
and Satyrical, 129. So here's to the 
girl who will give one a share ; But as 
to thoMS JILTS who deny. So cursedly 
coy though they've so much to spare. 

178^. Gross, r«iCf. 7<mt^^,s.v.JiLT, 
a tricking woman, who encourages the 
addresses of a man whom she means to 
deceive and abandon. Jiltrd, rejected by 
a woman who has encouraged one's 
advances. 

1828. Brb, Did, of the Turf, s.v. 
JxLT — a she-deceiver. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocahulum, s.v. 
Jilt, a prost i t u te who hugs and kbses a 
countryman while her accomplice robs 
him. 

2. (thieves').— -A crowbar; a 
JSMMY (q,v.). In pL s housebreak- 
ing tools generally. 

Verb, (thieves'). See quot 
186a Temple Bar, x»v. 537. Jiltino 
itgHUng in on the sly or false pretences at 
the door, and sneakmg what you can find. 



JiLTER, subs, (thieves'). — Thieves 
who work as described under JiLT 
(iterb.), 

1868. CornhiU Magazine, vii. 01. 
Another notable class of criminab caUed 
JILTBR8 or Noteblankers : they go in 
pairs. 

Jim- Brown, subs.phr, (rhyming).— 
Town. 

1893. Embrboic, Signor Lippo, v. 
' When did vom come into .... Jim 
Brown ? ' ' Oh , yesterday morning' , says 
I, tumbling. 

JIMCRACK. See GIMCRACK. 

J1MBU6Q, subs, (Australian squat- 
ters'). — A sheep ; a woolly-bird 
(q'.v). ' 

1854. RiDLBY, Phil. Soc, Trans (1855), 
p. 73. JiMDUGO, a slang nam^ for sheep. 

Jim Crow. See Billy Barlow. 

Jim JAMS, subs, (common). — i. Deli- 
rium tremens ; the horrors (q.v^. 
Also, THE JAMS. For S3rnonyms 
see Gallon-distemper. 

1888. Detroit Free Press, 4 Aug. He 
was a character n6ted for going on fre- 
quent benders until he came verv near 
having the JI^JAMS and then sobering up. 

1888. St, Louis Globe Democrat,, z6. 
Febr. He had the jim-jams yesterday 
evening. 

1888. J. RxTNCiMAif, The Chequers, 
43. Our landlord of the Cheqtiers was 
very fiinny about the jim-jams. 

1891. Gentleman*s Mag,, Aug., p. 
1x9. I thought as 'ow 'twas only the jw- 
^AMS he'd got; but the doctor 'e says 
It's a bad job, an' 'is ribs is broke. 

1891. Punch, 4 April. « Look, PoUy I 
—shoe that creature long and lean. Crawl- 
ing towardsh us I Jim-Jamsh are not in it 
With thish 'ere Bri's'h Museum 1 Wai' 
a minuter 

2, (American). Distorted views; 

KINKS {(J.V,), 

1888. Cindnnatti Commercial Ga- 
Mette, asJuly.Weareg^tOfee/ra^;^^^! 
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Weekly vo&tunf^ the Jist-JAHS of distortion 
on the envenomed pencil of an extra- 
ordinary artist. 

JiM-OAHOY, adj, (American).— -Su- 
perfine. 

188a Dailv Inter-Ocean^ 14 Feb. 
George C. Ball came upon the floor 
yesterday arrayed in a jim-dandy suit of 
clothes. 

Jimmy, sttbs, (common). — i. See 
Jemmy. 

2. (colonial). A NEW chum 
(q.v.). Specifically (Australian 
convicts), a fiw emigrant 

1859. H. "KiKOSLEH^Geoffry Hamlyn^ 
xxvi. * Why, one,' said Lee, * is a young 
jnorr (I bcgyonrpardon, sir, an emigrant), 
the other two are old prisoners.' 

3 .(showmen's). — A contrivance; 
a concealed oonfedeiate ; a fake 
{q,v.), 

4. (American). — A coal waggon. 

1887. N. Y. Semi-weekly Tribune, 

x8 Mar. Two jimmies loaded with coal. 

All jimmy, adv, phr, (Cam- 
bridge university), i. All nonsense. 

2. (American).— Exactly; fit; 
suitable: cf, jemmy. 

Jimmy Skinner, subs. phr. (rhym- 
ing).— -A dinner. 

JIMPLECUTE (orJiMPSECUTE), J«*J. 

(American). — See quot. 

1870. Figaro, x Dec. The Jimple- 
CUTE of Texas changed her name, which 
was a good thing to <u>— jimplkcutb being 
Texas remacular for sweetheart. 

JiNG-BANO, subs, (Scots').— A lot 

complete; boiling (q.v,), 

1891. Stevenson, Kidnapped, 6x. 
The men had a great respect for the chief 
mate, who was, as they said, ' the only 
seaman of the whole jino-bang, and none 
fp^ a 1m4 man when be was sober.' 



JiNQLE, subs, (Irish).— A hackney 
carriage (Dublin). 

x86o. Trollope Castle Richmond, 
vi. An elderly man was driven up to the 
door of the hotel on a one horse car — 
a JINOLE as soch conveniences were called 
in the South of Ireland. 

JiNQLE- BOX, subs, {old),^See t\noi. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant, Crew,, s.v. 

1785. Grose, Vulg, Tongne, 8.v. 
Jingle Boxes, leathern jacks tipped with 
silver,^ and hung with bells formerly in 
use among fuddlecaps (Cant). 

JiNGLEBOY. See GINGLE BOY. 

1658. Brome, 751* Weeding of 
Covent'Garden, p. x6. But Mistress, 
here is a Gallant now below, A gxngle- 
BOY indeed. 

JfNGLER, subs, (old). — See quot. 

1690. B. 'E. Diet, Cant, Crew,,ti,y. 

1785. Grose, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 
Jinolers, horse cosers ^eqnentmg coun- 
try fairs. 

JINQLEBRAINS, subs, (coUoquial). — 
A wild, harum-scarum fellow. — 
B. E. (1690) ; Grose (1785). 

Jingo, intj. (common). — Used in 
mild oadis : as By Jingo ! or By 
JiNGS. [Halliwell : a corruption 
of St Gringoulph or Gringulphus ; 
by others from 'B2iS(\Mt/inkoa == 
Grod. Cf^ Notes and Queries^ 2 S. 
xii. 272, 336; 5 S. ix. 263, 400, X. 
7.96,456; 6 S. i. 284, ii. 95, 157, 
176, 335. iii- 78, iv. 114, 179]. 
Also By the Living Jingo. 

1691-2. Gentlemen^ s Journal, Feb., 
p. 24. Hyc, JINGO what a deel's die 
Do mermaids swim in Dartford 



matter ; 
water? 



1764. O'Hara, Midas, ii. vi. By 
JINOO I well performed for one of his age. 

1766. Goldsmith, Vicar of Wake- 
field, iz. She observed, that, ' by tbs 
uviNo JINGO, she was all of a nbuck of 
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1778. O. Goldsmith, She Siocpt to 
Conquer ^ ▼. 2. By jingo, there's not 
a posd or a slough within five miles of 
the place, but th^ can teU the taste of. 

1824. Atlanta Monthly^ i. zix. He 
swore by George, by Jingo and by Gemini. 

18S4. M. G. DowuNO, Othello Tra- 
vestie, i. 6. It is the way, by jingo, you 
are right. 

1886.MICUAKL Scott, Tom Cringle's 
Leg^t V. Dem seU a me Peter, by jingo. 

18i8. Punch, xiv. Z72. If I kill yon 
it's nothing ; but if yon kill mc, by jingo 
it's murder. 

1850. F. £. Smbdlby, Franh Pair- 
leigh, xzvi. There's the coach, by jingo ! 

1860. Chamber*^ Jour,, xiii. 233. 
' Uncle Bob, by jingo I ' said the boy. 

1864. Prets, November 12. Jbnco is 
Basque for the Devil and in the Basque 
Provinces there were of old Manichaeans, 
who worshipped the evil spirit and natur- 
ally swore oy him, hence we think the 
f>hrase [By jingo] may find a much more 
ikely explanation [thsm St. Gingoulph]. 

1871. A. H. Clough, Poems, * With 
the Lassie ? with her ?' the piper exclaim- 
ed undoubtedly I ' by grbat jingo I ' 

1878. C. H. Wall, tr. Molih-e, ii. 
X14. Gently if you please; by jingo, how 
skilful yon are in giving clean plates I 

1889. Drags, Cyril, ii. 'Inez de 
Ribera, by the living jingo 1 ' said he, 
half out aloud. 

1892. Henlby and Stsvenson, 
Deacon Brodie, Tab. ii, sc 2. By jingo 1 
I'll show diem how we do it down South. 

Svbs, (political).-— One of that 
party whidi advocated the Turidsh 
catise against Russia, in the war 
of 1877-8. Hence, one damorous 
for war ; one who advocates a war- 
like policy. [In this sense taken 
dire<^y from the refrain of a po- 
pular music-hall song (c, 1874), 
• We don't want to fight, but by 
Jingo if we do, We've got the 
ships, we've got the men, we've 
got the money too!']. Hence 
Jingoism = the theory and 
practice of the JmooBs, 



1884. Oa/AKT, 22 Nov. He is a more 

Semidons kind of Jingo than his pre- 
ecessors. 

1884. Pall Mall Gazette, X2jun^ 
In the days when Jingoism had to be 
combatted and overcome. 

1895. John Morley, in The Times, 

1 7th June, p. 7, col. 5. But then the 

A^kight honourable gentleman will ask. 

Have you proposed a statue to Cromwell 

from the point of view of Jingoism ? 

JiNIPER-LECTURE, Subs, (old). — A 

scolding.— B.E. (1690). Cf, Cur- 
tain LECTURE. 

Jink, subs, (old). — i . Coin ; money ; 

CHINK iq.V,), 

2. (in pi.). See High Jinks. 

Verb, (old Scots').— To copu- 
late; also to sport. For synonyms 
see Greens and Ride. 

1715. Allan Ramsay, Christ's 
Kirh, etc, u. Whs, (1848), i. 32^. Was 
n'er in Scotland heard or seen Sic ban- 
quetting and drinkin*— Sic revelling and 
battles keen. Sic dancing and sic jiNxm'. 
r. 1750. Robertson (of Stman) , Poems, 
86. Let pass, let pass, The naughty Glass, 
And wisely fall a-jinking. 

To JINK ONE'S TIN, verb, phr, 
(common). — To pay money; to 
'shell out'; to rattle or flash 
(^.v.) one's cash. 

J INKER, subs, fvenery). — A per- 
former (y.v.). 

1724-27. Ramsay, Clout the Cau- 
dron, in Whs, (at sup.), ii, S75. Tet to 
yourself I'm bauld to tell, I am a gentle 

JINKSR. 

Jinny, subs, (thieves'). — A geneva 
watch. 

JiPPBR, subs, (nautical).— Gravy. 

Jo, See JOE. 

Joan, subs, (old). — A fetter : specifi- 
cally Darby AND Joan =5 fetters 
coupling two person?. See Pai^« 
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Homely Joan, subs.phr, (old). 
— A coarse, otdinary looking wo- 
man. — B. £. (1690). 

Joan in the Daekis asgood 
AS MY LADY,/Ar. (old).— A vari- 
ant of * When you cannot kiss the 
mistress kiss the maid ', or * When 
candles are out all cats are grey *. — 
B. E. (1690); New Cant. Diet, 

(1725)- 
W78. Cotton, Virgil Travestie, in 
Wbrkt (1725), Bk iv. p. 81. The Cave 
so darksome was that I do Think Joan 
had been as, good as Dioo. 

Job, subs. (Old Cant: now collo- 
quial). — I. Specifically, robbery; 
generally, any unfair anangement, 
or effect of nepotism: e.g-. the 
obtaining of an office, or a con- 
tract, by secret influence, or the 
undertaking of a piece of business 
ostensibly for public but reaUy for 
priyate ends. 

1667. Pbpys, Diary ^ April 10. And 
for aught I see likely only to be used as 
a JOBS to do a kindness to some lord, or 
he diat can eet to be governor. Ibid, 
1665, Aug. 51. My late getdngs have been 
very great to my great content, and am 
likdy to have yet a few more profitable 
JOBBS in a little while. 

1711. POPB, Essays oh Criticism^ i. 
104. No cheek u known to blush or heart 
to throb. Save when they lose a question 
or a JOB. 

1712. Arbuthnot, Hist, of John 
Bull, Pt. m. App. ch. iii. Like an old 
£svourite of a cunning Minister after Uie 
job is over. 

1780. Jas. Molbx, Humours of 
Oxford, iv. i. p. 54 (and ed.). But I have 
another job for yon ; and if my stratagem 
takes there, my fortune's made. 

1788. O. A. Stbvbns, Adv. of a 
S^eculist, i. 67. In our auffust House of 
Parliament, the word Job is never made 
use of l|nf to express an action thoroughly 
base. 

1815. Scott, Guy Mannering, xzxiii. 
' But, Hatteraick, this,~that is, if it be 
true, wfascb I do not believe,— this will 



ruin us both, for he cannot but remember 
your neat JOB.' 

1819. MooRB, Tom Crib, p. xo. 
C — nn~g Came in a job, and then canter'd 
about On a showy, but hot and unsound, 
bit of blood. 

1827. Todd, Johnson^s Diet., s.v. 
Job. A low word now much in use, of 
v^ich I cannot tell the etymology. 

181& Thackeray, Book of Snobs, iii. 
Who shall hold the first rank, have the 
first prises and chances in all government 
jobs and patronages. 

1859. Political Portraits, p. 9x9. 
His (Mr. Disraeli's) representation of the 
Reform Bill of X832 as a Whig job. is 
a silliness. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, 8.v. 
Job. To do a job, to commit a robbexy. 

1864. Thomas Hughbs [in Spectator, 
26 Nov.]. The present job (and a vexr 
stiff one it is, though not in the Stand- 
ard's sense) was ottered to and accented 
by me as a mere piece of conveyanang. 

1877. Fivt Years' Penal Servitude, 
ii. 135. The third day after his discharge 
he got drunk, joined some old associates, 
entered with them into a job, and was 
captured 'redhanded.' 

1889. Star, \ Dec., x. 5. The whole 
thing was probably a put-up job. 

1889. Daily Telegraph, 25 Jan. 
Jobs abounded and contracts were corrupt. 

2. (colloquial). — A piece of 
work; an occurrence, fortunate 
or otherwise ; a situation or place 
of employment. A bad job = 
an unlucky occurrence, a misfor- 
tune, an unsuccessful attempt 
Hence Jobber =r one who does 
piece or occasional work. 

1658. Broms, New Academy, in 
Whs. x8;j3), ii. 97 (Act v. 2). He con- 
fest receipt of fifty pounds mv wife has 
lent him ((also woman that ue is I) for 
horn-making, job journey-work. 

1661. T. MiDDLvrOM, Mayor of 
Quinborougk, iv. x. And yet not I 
myself, I cannot read, I keep a derk to 
do those JOBS for need. 

1787. Grose, Prov. Glossary. Job, 
a piece of labour, undertaken at a stated 
pace. Korf. 
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1857. Lord Dupputm, Letters from 
Hirh Latitudes, xW, Givini^ it up as a 
bad JOB. 

1896. Hrmlby &STSVBNSON, J/araiW 
{New Review t June, 701) ui. i. Blinding 
dark, and a good job. 

3. (old). — ^A guinea: also JOBE. 
— B. E. {1690) ; New Cant, Diet, 
(1725); Grose (1785); Z^jr. A?/. 
(1811). 

4. (American thieves'). — As 
subs, ss patience ; as intj, =: take 
time; 'don't be in a huny!' — 
Matskll(i859). 

5. (colloquial). — See Jab. 

1827. Todd, JokHS0M*s Diet., s.t. 
Job. 

1885. Eng. III. Mar., April. 505. 
Some say that if a fish takes fairiy, he 
win and mnst hook himself. Others that 
it reaoires a good job to drive the i>oint 
of a large hook in beyond the batb. 

6. (veneiy). — See By-job. 

Verb, (colloquial). — i. To do 
work, or perfcmn duties, ostensibly 
pro bono publico but in reality for 
one's private ends or advantage. 

1781-85. POPB, Moral Essays, iii. 
14Z. And judges job and bishops bite the 
town. 

18SS. Macaulay, Let, to Sister Jin 
Life by Trevelyan, v. 241 (1884)]. We 
shall be suspected of jobbing if we pro- 
ceed to extremities on behalf of one of 
ottxsdres. 

1888. Lytton, Alice, m. i. No jobbing 
was too gross for him. He was shamefully 
comq;>t in the disposition ofhis patronage. 

1848. Thacksbay, Book of Snobs, 
iii. A man becomes enormously rich, or 
he JOBS successfully in the aid of a 
Minister, or he wins a great battle .... 
and the country rewards him for ever 
with a gold coronet. 

2. (colloquial). — To thrust vio- 
lently and suddenly; to prod; 
TO JAB (q.v,), 

1557. TussER, Husbandrie, ch. 37, st. 
>2» p. 89 (E. D. S.). Stick plentie of 



monr rundnall pease to dimber 
thereon, and to branch at their ease. So 
dooing, more tender and greater they 
wez. If peacock and turkey leaue iobbdio 
their bex TSee also note in £. D. Soc's ed. 
of Tttssers Husbandrie, p. 263]. 

1560. Slbidanb Commentaries, 
Bookx. fol. cxxx. Then caught he a boore 
speare out of a young mans hande that 
stode next him and as he laie jobbbd him 
in with the sta£fe heade. 

1892. L*Estbanob, Eso^ [quoted in 
E. D. Soc'sed. of TusBeHs/^wi^if ^rt> 
s.v. TobI. As an ass with a galled bade 
was feeoing in a meadow, a raven pitdied 
upon him, and there sate jobbing of the 
sore. 

1848. DiCKBNS, Martin Ckizzlewit, 
xxxiii. p. 336. He . . . was greatly beloved 
for the gallant manner in which he had 
JOBBED OUT the eye of one gentleman. 

1852. DiCKKNS, Omr Bore, [in 
Re^nted Pieces, p. 298]. As if he were 
being stabbed— or, rather, jobbbd— that 
expresses it more correctly— jobbbd — ^with 
a blunt knife. 

1888. Daily relerra/k,Un, ii,p. \, 
col. 7. There was a disturbance at his 
door early on Christmas rooming, and 
on going out to see what was wrong the 
prisoner jobbed a lantern into his eye. 

1891. Lie. Vict. Gat., 17 Ap., 247. i. 
Following up hb advantages. Jem jobbed 
his adversary terrifically in the £sce with 
the left till Giles was bathed in blood. 

1802. Anstby, Voces Populi, 60. 1'U 
JOB the 'helliphants ribs, and make Mm 
gallop, I will. 

3. (colloquial). — To diide; to 
reprimand: also Jobs. 

1685. Autobiogra^ky of Sir J. 
Bramston, The king had talked earnestly 
to the duke and iobed him soe that the 
teares stood in hu eyes. 

1754. B. Martin, EngMict., snd ed. 

S.V. 

1785. Grose, Vulg, Tongue, ^.v. 

1794. Gent. Mag., p. 1085. 1 heard 
a lively young man assert that* in conse- 
quence of an intimation from Uie tutor 
relative to his irregularities, his own father 
came from the country to jobb him. 

1811. Lex, Bal,, s.v. 

1887-40. Hauburton, Tke Clock- 
maker Ted. 1862] p. 471. I am as weak 
as a chad, and can't stand Jobbino. 
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4. (venery). — To copulate. For 
B3monyms ^^« Greens and Ride. 

1587. Tkers»Ut,lDoDSUir,Oid Plays 
{1874), i. 422]. Jenkinjacon, tfaatjOBBBo 
jolly Joan. 

1788. Burns, 'What AiU Ye?' 
(BoHN, 1842, p. 253), Cry'd three times, 
* Robin, Come hiUier, lad, and answer 
for*t, Ve're blamed for jobbin*. 

To BE ON TBR JOB, verb. pAr. 
(general). — To mean honestly; 
to be genuine; to *run straight*; 
to work quiddy and steadily; 
to achieve complete success; to 
be bent on. 

1891. Licensed VtciualUrt Gaz,^ 
23 Jan. Of coune, there was a lonfr 
wrangle over the choice of referee, for 
no one cared to occupy that thankless 
post when the Lambs were on thb job. 

1892. MiLURBN, ^ Arvy Ballads, I. 
'Arry is fair on the job. 

1893. HuMB Nisbbt, Bushranger's, 
Sweetheart, p. 64. I was on thb job. 

1893. Embrson, Signer Lippo, ch. 
r. Beinfr on thb job we hoped to improve. 

To HAVE GOT THE JOB, verb. 

pkr, (radng). — To have a commis- 
sion to back a horse. 

To DO THE JOB FOR ONE, Verb, 

phr, (common). — To 'finish' or 
kill. 

To DO A WOMAN'S JOB FOR 

HER, verb, phr, (venery). — To 
do smock-service. 

Jobation (or Jawbation), subs. (old). 
— A tedious rebuke ; a prolonged 
scolding; a dreary homily. 

1746. Sir W.MAYNARofm G.Selwyn 
b* his Coniemp, by Tessk i. p. 106 
(ed. 1882)]. You would not commend 
yourself for having^ sent me a jobation 
for not punctually answering^ your obliging^ 
letters. 

1767. CoLMAN, Oxonian in Town, 
ii. 3. And now I find you as dull and 
melancholy as a fresh^man at college 
after a jobation. 



1785. Gross, Fw^f. Tengue, s.v. 
Jobation, a reprooL 

1808. Gradus ad Cantab. He re- 
counts dils jobation to his friends. 

1811. Ux. Bal., S.V. 

1820. QjQyaa., Syntax, Consolation, 
canto 5. For Patrick, fearing a jobation. 
Said nought to forward conversation. 

1859. Matsbix, Vocabulum, s.v. 

1861. HooRBS, Tom Breton at 
Oxford, zlii. 410. But here I am at 
the end of my paper. Don't be angry 
at my jobation ; but write me a long 
answer of your own free will, and beUeve 
me ever affectionately yours. 

1868. H. KiNGSLBV, Austin Elliot, 
ziv. Away he went, after getting a most 
fearful jobation frtnn the Dean for daring 
to appear in his presence without his cap 
and gown. 

1888. Clark Russbll, Sailor's Lan- 
guage, S.V. 

1884. G.A.SALA, III. London News, 
Sept. 6, p. 2x9, col. 2. 'Why,' writes 
• R.R.R.' (Holloway), 'do you write the 
word jobation, and thereby upset all 
my preconceived notions that 'jawbation' 
is a mock solemnity for the vulgar 
*jaw*?' My good sir, I wrote, jobation 
because the word means a long dreary 
homily or reprimand, and has reference 
to the tedious rebukes inflicted on the 
Patriarch Job by his too obliging friends. 

Jobbernowl, subs, (old).— i. A 
fool's head. For general synonyms 
see Crumpet. 

1562. Grim (^Dodslby, Old Plays, 
xi. 241]. Now, mtUer, miller, dustipoll, 
I'll dapper-claw thy jobdernoul. 

1599. Nasbb, Lenten Stuffe in 
Worhs, V. 293. Onel^ to set their wittes 
a nibbling, and their iobbbrnowlas a 
working. 

1609. Dbkkbr, Guls Home-Boohe, 
iii. If all the wise men of Gotham should 
lay their heades together, their jobber- 
nowlbs should not oee able to compau^ 
with thine. 

1638. Ford, Lady*s Trial, iv. 2. 
Took a thousand Spanish jobbernowls 
by surprise. And beat a sconce about theit 
ears. 
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1678. Butler, Hudibras, III. ii. 
1007. And powdered th' inside of his 
skull, Instead of th' outward jobbbrnol. 

^ 1716. Drydin, Countericuffit^ [in 
Misc. i2mo, iii. 340]. No remedy in courts 
of PaulSf In common pleas, or in the 
rolls. For jolling of your jobbernouls 
together. 

1785. Gross, Vulg, Tongue^ t.v. 

1791. G. HuDDSSFORD, Salmagundi, 
p. 93. Crack'd er'n the Sexton's job* 
BXRKNOWL, And spoil'd him for saying 
Amen. 

.1811. Lex, Bal,, s.v. 

1834. AiN8WORTH,i?<K>^fv<»tf</, Book 
iv. ch. i. * What we now call a * belcher ' 
bound his throat ; a spotted fogle band- 
aged his JOBBERNOWL, and shaded his 
light peeper.' 

1837. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 
(Lord of Tkoulouse), So tod me out 
something new under the sun. Or I'll 
knock your three JOBBBRNOWLS all intoonel 

3. (old). — See quot 1690. 
For synonyms see BUFFLE and 
Cabbage-head. 

1598. Marstom, 5'a/i>-«, n, vi. 200. 
His guts are in his brains, huge jobbkr- 
N0C7LB, Right gurnet's head, the rest 
without all soule. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, s.v. 
JoBBBRMOLL, a very silly fellow. 

1725. New Cant, Did., s.v. 

17M. Gaytok, Fesiiv. Notes, iv. 17, 
p. 260. Thou simple animal, thou job- 
BBRNOLB, Thy basons, when that onco 
they hang on pole, Are helmets strait. 

Jobber, suhs, (old: now recognised). 
— I. One who purchases goods in 
bulk and is the medium of their 
distribution; a middleman. 

1662. Rump Songs, i. 79. Weavers, 
Dvers, Tinkers, Cobblers, And many 
other such like jobbers. 

1690. B. E., Did, Cant. Crew, s.v. 
Badobrs, Matchmakers, Salesmen, 
Stoci^obbrrs. 

1723. New Cani. Did,, s.v. 
2. (colloquial). — See Job, subs, 
sense 2. 



Jobber-knot (or Jobber nuvtsubs, 
(old). — A tall ungainly fellow. 
182S. Modern Flash Did,, t.v. 
1859. Matssll, Vocabnlum, s.v. 

Jobbery, sttbs, (colloquial).— The 
practice of political corruption ; the 
employment of unfair means to 
public or private advantage. 

1857. Dickens, Z><?mY, II. xii. 3<x. 
Mr. Merdle had decided to cast the 
weight of his great probitv and great 
riches into the Bamade scale. Jobbery 
was suspected by the malicious. 

Jobbing, subs, (venery). — Copula- 
tion. For synonyms see Greens 
and Ride. 

1720. Ramsay, *EpisiU to Lord 
Ramsay', in Whs, (1848), U. w6. And 
compliment them with a clap Which by 
oft JOBBING grows a pox. 

JOBE. SeeJOB, verb, sense 3. 

JOB'S-COMFORT, subs, (old: now Col- 
loquial). — Reproof instead of con- 
solation. Hence Job's-comfort- 
ER = a shaip-tongued fiiend: 
also = a boil (in allusion to^b^ 
ii, 7.). JoB*s-NEWS = bad news; 
JOB's-POST =5 a messenger of bad 
news; As poor as Job's turkey 
= (see quot. 187 1 ). JOB*s-wlFE 
= a whoring scold. JOB's-DOCK = 
a hospital ; Job's-ward = a ward 
for the treatment of venereal 
diseases. 

1738, Swift, Polife Convers,, Dial. 
3. Lady Smart, ... I think your la- 
dyship looks thinner than when I saw 
you lost. Miss, Indeed, madam, I think 
not ; but your ladyship is one of Job's 

COMYORTERS. 

1811. Lex, Bal,, s.v. Job's Cobiyort 
and Job's Comforter and Job's Dock. 

1887. Carlylb, French Revolution, 
iii. ^. ch. 4. From home there can 
nothmff come except Job's-NEWS. Ibid, 
This Job's post from Dumouriez. . . . 
reached the National Convention. 
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1888. Hauburton, ClockmaAtr, a. 
S. ch. ii. 'Well, I'm e'en a'most starved, 
and Captain Jack does look as poor 
AS Job's turksy ; that's a £act. ' 

1854. F. E. Smbdlby, Harry Co- 
verdaUt zziv. The amiable and timid 
London butler, who had played the 
character of Job's comfortbr to Alice's 
Didcnt abandonaia on the memorable 
eveninfr of the first of September. 

1857. Noitt and Queries, x, S. vii. 
x8o. S.T. 

1871. Onc9 a Week, Mav (quoted 
by Db Vbrb). Intensified, in American 
mhlon, by some energetic addition ; for 
instance, ' As poor as Job's turksy, that 
had but one feather in its tail, ' or, ' As 
poor as job's T0RXXY, that had to lean 
against a fence to gobble.' 

Jock, subs, (venery). — i. See quot 
For synonjons see Creamstice, 
Prick, and Monosyllable. 
JocK-HUNTiNO = Seeking the 
sexual faTor; and Jock-hun- 
TKR = Mutton-monger (y.v.). 
[Probably an abbreviation of 
(Old Cant) jockum (y.v.). For 
synonyms see Greens and Ride. 

1790. Pottbr, Did, of Cant 6r 
Phtsh, %,v, Jock, private parts of a man 
or woman. 

3. (oolloqmal).—.S«^tf JOCKEY. 

Verb, (venery). — i. See quot 
For synonyms see Greens and 
Ride. 

1690. B. E., Did, Cant. Crew, 
s.v. Jock, to copulate with a woman. 
1725. New Cant, Did,, s.v. 
1785. Gross, Vulg. Tengue, s.v. 
Jock, to enjoy a woman. 

1859. Matsbll, ypcabulum, s.t. 
2. (American). — To enjoy one- 
self. 

Jockey, subs, (old: now recognised 
in most senses). — i. A profession- 
al rider; also a horse-dealer. 
Hence {see quot 1690) a sharper. 
Also (colloquially) JOCK and GEN- 
tlemen-jock and jocker. 



1633. Bromb, Antipodes, i. 5. Let 
my fine lords talk o' their horse-tricks, 
and their jockies that can out-talke diem. 

1684. R. Hbad, Proteus Redivivus, 
^06. There are such plenty of jockeys 
m diis bungalow, they swarm evecywfaere. 

1690. B. E., Did. Cant. Crew, 
s.v. Jockbys, rank Horse-Coursers, Race 
Riders; also Hucksters or Sellers of 
Horses, very slippery Fellow to deal with. 

1725. New Cant, Did., s.v. 

1725. Bailby, Colloq, Erasmus, i. 
412. Yott know what cheating trid^s 
are play'd by our jockrys, who sell and 
let out Horses. 

1815. Scott, Guy Mannering, vii. 
The tribes of gipsies, jockeys, or cairds, 
—for by all these denominations such 
banditti were known, — became few in 
number. 

1828-45. T. Hood, Poems, vi. p. 252 
[ed. x8^6]. And what with keeping a 
hunting box Following fox .... Shooting 
blue rocks. Trainers and Jocks .... 

</.1881. G. Borrow (in Annandale). 
—The word jockey is neither more nor 
less than the term (chukni) slightly modi- 
fied, by which they (the gypsies) designate 
the formidable whips which they usually 
carry, and which are at present in 
general use amongst horse-traffickers, 
under the title of jockey-whips. 

3. in pL (commercial). — Top- 
boots. 

1851. Land. Lai. Land. Poor, V. H. 
p. 43. Top boots (they're called JOCKEYS 
m ue trade and sold in the streets). 

3. (old).— A Scot. 

</.1529. Skbltom, Against the Scots, 
line 92. King Jamy, Jemmy, jockey, 
my jo. 

Verb, (colloquial). — I . To cheat ; 
to ride fouL Generally, to use 
dishonest means to a profitable end. 
For s3monyms see Bamboozle. 

1748. Thompson. Letter to Afr. Pa- 
terson. May. *Coriolanus has not yet 
appeared on ihe stage, firom the lime 
dirty jealousy of Julius (Quin) towards 
him (Garrick) who alone can act Co- 
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riolanos. Indeed the first has entirely 
JOCKIYBO the last off the stag^ for this 



1888. Nbal» Down Eaxiers^ vi. p. 
84. Fair traders terrible scase — most every 
body jocKiKS for themselves now. 

1889. Levbh, Harry LoweguMr, 11. 
He seemed to think that probably he 
. . . might be merely jockbybo by some 
bold-faced poacher. 

1840. Thacksray, Paris Sketch 
Book^ p. 173. Have we penniless direc- 
tors issuing £1 Dorado prospectuses, and 
JOCKBYIMO their shares through the 
market? 

1865. Dunbar, Social Life in For- 
mer Days, They did not see it neces- 
sary to be JOCKBYINO one another. 

1890. W. C. Russell, Ocean Tra- 
gedy ^ p. 3. To suffer your passion to 
JOCKSY your reason. 

2. (Winchester College).— (i) to 
supplant; (ii) to appropriate; (iii) 
to engage: e.g. *He jockeyed 
me tip to books'; *Who has 
JOCKEYED my baker*; 'This 
court is JOCKEYED*. Probably an 
extended use of the word borrowed 
from turf slang. Jockey not 
= the Commoner cry claiming 
exemption, answering to * feign' at 
other sdiools : of which the college 
*finge' seems a translation. The 
opposite of jockey UP = to lose 
down. — Notions. 

To jockey (or bag) the over, 
verb.phr. (cridcetter's). — To man- 
age the running in such a manner 
as to get all the bowling to oneself. 

Jock Blunt. To look like Jock 
Blunt, verb. phr. (old). — See 
qnot 

1728. Ramsay, 'Epistle to Lord 
Ramsay', in Wks^ ii. 325. Footnote. 
Said of a person who is out of countenance 
at a disappointment. 

JOCK-TB-LEEAR, SUbs. (Scots').--A 

small ahnanadc, />. Jock (or John) 
Vol. IV. 



THE LIAR [From its loose weather 
forecasts]. 

JOCTELKQ (or JACKYLEQ), Subs. 

(Scots'). — A large pocket-knife. 
[From Jacques de Lilge, a famous 
cutler]. For synonyms see Chive. 

1730. Ramsay, Fables and Tales, 
in Wks. (1849), iii. z^2. And lay out ony 
ora-bodles On sma' gimcracks that pleased 
their noddles, Sic as a joctelbg, or 
sheers. 

1787. GitOSB, Provincial Glossary, 
s.v. locTKLBO, Liege formerly supplied 
Scotland with cutlery. 

1791. Burns, 'To Captain Grose*. 
The knife that nicket Abel's craig He'll 
prove ye fully, It was a faulding 
jocTELEO Or lang-kail s^Uy. 

1874. E. L. LiNTOM, Patricia 
Kemball^ zzv. A huge buckhom-handled 
knife of the kind called in the north 

JACKYLBOS, or JOCTBLBOS. 

JOCKUM (or JOCKAM), subs. (Old 
Cant). — The penis. For syno- 
nyms see Creamstick and Prick. 
Hence jockum-cloy = copu- 
lation, and jockum-gaoe = (lite- 
rally) MEMBER-MUG {q.V.). 

1667. Uarman, Caveaty 87. He 
took his lOCKAM in his famblc. 

1690. B. E., Did. Cant. Crew. s.v. 
JocKUM-oAOB. RumJockum-gagb, a silver 
chamberpot. 

1725. New Cant. Diet., s.v. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue. 

1850. Matssll, Vocahulum, s.v. 

JOCKUM-GAGQER, Stlbs. (old).— ^r^ 
JACK-GAGGER. — POTTER (l 790) ; 
Mod. Flash Diet. (1825). 

Joe (or JOEY), subs, (common). — i. 
A fourpenny piece [For derivation 
see quot. 1 84 1 and cf. Bob]. 

1841. Hawkins, Hist. Silver Coin- 
age of England. These pieces are said 
to have owed their existence to the prey- 
ing instance of Mr. Hume, from whence 
they, for some time, boro the nickname 
of JOBYS. 

5 
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1842. Punch's Almanack^ Augr. 
Each baited with a jobt. 

1851-61. Mayhew, Land. Lab,, ii. 
ax 8. The chance hands are sometimet 
engaged for half a day, and, I was told, 
jump at a bob and a toby (ij. 4^/.), or 
at a bob. 

1865. H. KiNOSLBY, The Hillyars 
and the Burtons^ xlii. A young man as 
has owed me a joby ever since the last 
blessed Greenwich fair. 

1869. Whyte-Melvillb, Af. or N,^ 

6. 66. * Done for another joky,' replied 
ustcr, with the premature acuteness of 
youth foraging for itself in the streets of 
London. 

1888. Aniiquary^ April, p. x68, col. 
2. The fourpenny piece was coined for 
the first time, after a lapse of two cen- 
turies, in the reign ofWilliamiv., audit 
owed its existence to the pressing in- 
stance of joby Hume, after whom it 
obtained the name of joby. 

1889. Pall Mall Gatetie, 9 Oct., p. 5, 
col. 3. The docker's wife was worth her 
JOBY, which it may be explained is ' East- 
end ' for fourpence. 

1892. S. Watson, Wops the Waif, 
p. 13. A bob, a tanner, a joby, and a 



2. (common). — 5(f<rJoE Miller. 

3. (American university). — A 
waterdoset For synonyms see 
Mr. Jones. 

4. (nautical). — A marine: see 
Joseph. 

5. (American). — A lobster too 
small for sale ; ue, one under ten 
inches long. 

6. (old). — A gold coin. (Portu. 
and Braz.) =: 8 to 9 dollars. Also 
Double-joe. 

1825. Nbal, Bro. Jonathan, 11. xxlii. 
Jobs to coppers that she speaks to me. 

1837. Barham, Ingoldshy Legends, 
Preface v. The old house is full of shooting- 
jackets, shot belts, and doublb-jobs. 

7. (old). — A companion; a 
sweetheart. 



</.1529. Skrltov, Agatnst the Scottes, 
in lf^*(DYCB), i. 185. Kyngejamy, .. . 
my JO. 

1659. Bromb, The English Moor, 
in Wks. (1873), i. 3. Clap him, and stroke 
him : Ha, my joe. 

1635. Glapthornb, The Hollander, 
in Wks. (1874), i. 151. The TwibO Knights 
(confusion to them, my Jo !) had made 
me drunk. 

1727. Rabisay, Bonny Tweed-side, 
in Wks. (1848), ii. 344. I'll make it my 
care To secure myself a jo. 

</.1796. Burns, * John Anderson, my 
Jo' [Title]. 

Verb, (theatrical).— To deride; 
TO get at {q.v.) ; to take liberties 
with the text, * business ', or au- 
dience. 

1865. Vii^Qisixv, The Hilly ards and 
the Burtons, liii. Gertie adduced the 
fate of the children who had called after 
—ox, as she expressed, jobd — the prophet 
Elisha. 

1866. Pall Mall Gazette, 23 Jan., 
p. 244. There they was jobyino away in 
style, making the people laugh until the 
house shook again. 

Not FOR Joe. — See Joseph. 

Joe manton, syhs. (old). — A 
name given to fowling-pieces made 
by Joseph Manton, a celebrated 
London gunsmith. Also Man- 



Joe Miller, stibs, phr, (common). 
— A stale joke ; a dull tale ; a CHES- 
NtJT (q.v.), [From a collection 
entitled Joe Miller's Jest book 
published circa 1750, the term 
having been used to pass off not 
only the original stodc but thou- 
sands of jokes manufactured long 
after]. Hence Joe-Millerism 
(subs.) and JOE-MlLLERiZE (verb.). 

1789. Geo. Parkbr, Li/e*s Painter, 
96. The Narrator should not laugh im- 
moderately, and what he delivers, should 
not be found in every common jest book, 
or a Job Millbr, page 14. 
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1850. F. E. SvKDLRY, Prank Fair- 
Ugh, liv. ' Well, of all the vile puns I 
ever heard, that, which I believe to be 
an old JOB millbr, is the worst.' 

1859. Times, *Rev. of Ramsay's 
Reminiscences ', 25 Oct. There is more 
*wit\ more mere word-flashing in one 
page of our familiar job, than in the 
whole of Dean Ramsay's book. 

1883. Notes and Queries, 6 S.ym. 
48^. All classes are given to such repe- 
titions, and the only di£ferences arc that 
every set has its own peculiar stylo or 
class of JOB MiLLKRS and old tales. 

1885. Punch, August x,p. 54. What? 
A weir yonder? Oh ! I'm a- weir of it. 
There ! Better old job millbrs than old 
saws. 

1890. Speaker, 22 Feb., p. 211, col. 
2. We must not spoil any of Mr. Montagu 
Williams's endless laughable stories, 
though here and there one looks very 
like an old job with a new face. 

Joe Savage, J«^x./Ar.(rh3rmmg). — 
A cabbage. 

Joey, stibs, (American thieves'). — i. 
A hypocrite. — Matsell (1859). 

2. (common). — See JoE, subs. 
sense i. 

3 .(Australian). — See quot 1887. 

1865. H. Kinoslbt, Hillyars and 
Burtons, Ivii. He had met a grey doe 
kangaroo with her little ones . . . Then 
tlie little one, the joby, had opened its 
modier't pondi and got in. 

1887. Australian Colloquialisms in All 
the Year Round, 30 July, p. 67. Joey 
it a familiar name for anything young or 
small, and is applied indi£ferently to a 
puppy, or a kitten, or a child, while a 
WOOD-AND-WATBR-JOBY is a hanger about 
hotels, and a doer of odd jobs. 

4. (nautical). — A marine. 

5 . (theatrical). — A clown. [From 
Joey Grimaldi]. 

Intj, (Australian). — See quot. 
Also Jo! 

1867. The Victorian Song-book, 
* Where's your License,' p. 6. Dig^rs 
ain't often caught on the hop, The httle 
word Job! which all of you know. Is 
a ngnal the traps are quite near. 



JOQ, verb, (old veneiy). — ^To copu- 
late. For synonyms see Greens 
and Ride. 

1608. R. MiDDLBTON, Epigrams, 
p. 18. Glabreusoflate lay with a common 
whore. But now he swears he'll joogb 
with her no more. 

1786. The Cupid, 20. He shou'll 
ken I'se nae afraid When he gangs to 
bed me, A' night long I'se ne'er com- 
plain, Tho' he joo'd me sprightly. 

JOQQER, verb, (theatrical). — To play 
and sing ; to peribrm. 

1893. Emerson, Signor Lippo, v. 
I could vardy that when I heard them 

JOOGBRINO. 

JOQGERINQ Omey, suhs. fhr. (thea- 
trical). — A musician, pt. giocar 
= to play + uomo = a man]. 

JOQ-TROT (or Job-trot), subs, (old: 
now recognised). — A slow trot: 
hence a dull roimd; an unvary- 
ing and uninteresting method. As 
adj. monotonous; easy-going. 
Hence, <w?v. jog-trotty. 

1709. M. Brucb, Sermon, p. 15. 
Ton Uiat keeps only your old job-troot, 
and does not mend jrour pace, you will 
not wone at soul confirmation. There 
is a whine old job-troot ministers among 
us, a whine old job-troot professors : 
they have their own pace, and (aster 
they will not go. 

1766. The World, No. 193. They 
contented themselves indeed with going 
on a joo-trot in the common road of 
application and patience. 

1766. GoLDSsnTH, Vicar of Wake- 
field, XX. All honest joo-trot men, 
who v^ on smoothly and dully. 

1811. Lex. BaL, s.v. Jooo-trot. 

1852, DiCKBNS, Bleak House, xvii, 
p. 142. 'It's rather joo-TROTTY and hum- 
drum. But it'll do as well as anything 
else!' 

1872. M. E. Braddon, Dead Sea 
Fruit, i. There is a joo-trot prosperitv 
in the place, a comfortable air, which 
is soothing to the world-worn spirit. 
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1885. Jas. Payn, Talk of ike Tomn^ 
vii. They. . . . settled their wigs upon 
their foreheads and started off again at 
a JOG TROT in search of another mare's 
nest. 

1890. 5"/. James* Gazette, 9 Ap. 
p. 4, col. z. Yet the yoke is meekly 
borne by the jog-trot undergraduates 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 

JOGUE, subs. (old). — A shilling. — 
Grose. For synonyms see Bob. 

JOGUL, verb, (gaming). — To play up 
at cards, or other game. — Hotten. 

John, subs. (Sandhurst). — A first 
year's cadet. For synonyms see 
Snooker. 

2. (old). — A priest. Also 
Sir John and Mess- (or Mass-) 
John (q.v.). For synonyms see 
Devil-dodger. 

1883. Chaucer, Cani Tales (Skkat) 
iv. 270. 4000. Com necr, thou preest, 
com nider, thou Sir John. 

r.l5M. Vouik [Dodslby, Old Plays 
(1874), H. 25]. What I Sir John, what 
say ye! Would you be fettered now? 

1569. Porter, Two Angry Women 
[DoDSLEY, Old Plays (1874), vii. 320]. 
Leave these considerations to Sir John ; 
they become a black-coat better than a 
blue. 

1611. BkKRYf Ram Alley, W. Speak, 
answer we, Sir Jack : stole you my 
daughter? 

1772. Stevens, Songs Comic and 
Salyrtcal (ijS%), i6g. The next a Mess 
John of rankMethodist taint, Who thought 
]ikc a sinner, but looked like a saint. 

3. See Poor John. 

JOHN'S SILVER PIN, Subs. phr. 

(old). — A piece of finery amongst 
sluttery and dirt. 

John - a • nokes (or John • at • the - 
Oaks), subs, (old). — Anybody; 
Mr. Thingumbob (q.v.). Also 
John-a-stiles or John-at-the- 
styles. 



I; 



4/.I529. Skklton, Colyn Cloute, line 
323. What care thcjr though Gil sweate, 
Or Jackb of the Nokb. 

1635. Glapthornb, Hollander, in 
Wks. (1874), 94. 'I know not how you 
style him.' 'Not John-a-Stilss, the 
Knight of the Post is it ? ' 

1772. G. A. Stbn'bns, Songs Comic 
&- Saiyrtcal, 246. From John- A-NoKBS 
to Tom-a-Styles What is it all but fooling? 

1815. Scott, Guy Mannering 
(ed. 1829), ii. 13, 167. Adventures who 
arc as \\-illing to plead for John-a- 
Notes as for the first noble of the land. 

JOHN-A-DREAMS, Subs. (old). — A 

dreamer; a man of sentiment and 
fancy as opposed to action; a 
futile person. 

1596. Shakspbarb, Hamlet, ii. 2. 
While I a dull, and noddy-mettled rascal, 
peak Like John-a-drbams, impregnant 
of my Cause And can say nothing. 
1876. Hknley, a Book of Verse, 
91. Elate-a- Whimsies, John-a-drsams, 
Itill debating, Still delay, And the world's 
a ghost that gleams, Hovers — vanishes 
away. 

1878. Julian Sturois, JOHN-A- 
DREAMS (Tide]. 

1894. Haddon Chambers, JOHN- 
A-DREAAfS [Tide]. 

John-amonq-the-Maids, subs.phr. 
(old).— A lady's man ; a Carpet- 
Knight {q.v.). 

JOHN-AND-JOAN, SUbS.phr. (old). — 

An hermaphrodite. 

JOHN-AUDLEY, subs, (theatrical). — 
A signal to abridge the perform- 
ance. [When another •house', 
{q.v.) is waiting the word * John- 
AUDLEY ' is passed round]. Also 
John Orderly. 

1875. Athenaeum, 24 April, p. <45, 
col. 2. When that wary son of wanaer- 
ing Thespis (Richardson) used to step 
inside from the front, and ask 'IsTohm 
AuDLBY here?' the stage-manager orop- 
ped the curtain wherever the tragedy 
might be, and a new audience took the 
pU^es of the old. Even at this day, in 
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dramatic sUii||[, to Joum Audley a play 
means to cut it down to a comfortable 
brevity. 

1898. ExKRSON, Signor Ltppo^ v. 
One laid, 'John Audley*, that means 
leave off I 

John- Barleycorn, jm^j. (common). 
— Beer. For synonyms see Drinks 
and Swipes. 

1791. Burns, Tarn O'Shanier. 
Inspiring, bold John Barlxycorn. 

John Blunt, subs, phr. (common). 
— A plain-spoken man. See also 
Jock Blunt. 

John-Cheese, subs, (common). — A 
clown. Also John Trot. 

John Collins, subs, phr, (Austra- 
lian). — See quot 
1865. The Australasian, 24 Feb. p. 
8 . . . . Tbat most angelic of drinks for a 
hot climate— a John Collins (a mixtore 
of soda water, gin, sngar, lemon and 
ice). 

John Chinaman, subs, phr, (old). — 
A Chinaman; the Chinese collec- 
tively. 

John Company, subs, phr, (old). — 
The Hon. East India Company. 

1808. Lord Minto in India, x8^. 
Preparations to save Johnny Company's 
cash. 

1852. Mem, Col, Maintain, 20^. 
John Company whatever may be ms 
fiaialts is infinitely better than Downing 
street. 

1880. Sat. Review, Feb. 14, p. 220. 
Donbt as to whether there were any 
such person as John Company. 

John Davis, subs, (American). — 
Money : otherwise Ready John. 
For sjmonyms see Actual and 
Gilt. 

JoHNiAN, subs, (Cambridge univer- 
sity).— A student of St John's 
College : also Johmian Pig or 



Hog — see Hog, subs, sense 3. 
Also as adj. : e.^.JOBKLKV blazer, 
Johnian melody etc 

1785. Grose, yulg: Tongue, s.v. 
Hog . . . JoNLAN hogs an aroellation given 
to the members of St. John's College 
Cambridge. 

1829. Prakd, Poems, 'The Vicar'. 
Sit in the Vicar's seat : you'll hear The 
doctrine of a gentle Johnlan. 

1841. Westminster Rev. , xxxv. 236. 
The johnians are always known as pigs. 
They put up a new organ the other tOiy 
which was immediately christened 
*Baconi Novum Organum.' 

John Long the Carrier. To Stay 

FOR (or SEND BY) JOHN LONG 

THE Carrier, verb, phr, (old). 
— To wait a longtime; to post- 
pone for an indefinite time. 

Johnnie (or Johnny), subs, (com- 
mon). — I. A policeman: also 
Johnny Darby. 

1851. Mayhbw, Lond. Lab. &*c, ii. 
i<4. The TOHNNYS on the water are 
always on the look-out, and if thev sees 
any on us about we has to cut our lucky. 

1878. Bbsant and Rich, By Celiacs 
Arbour, vl. We might run up and down 
the slopes or on the ramparts .... 
without rebuke from the johnnibs, the 
official guardians of the walls. 

1886. Otf/Ajc, Tan. 30, p. 130, col. 1. 
Constables used to be known as johnny 
Darbies, said to be a corruption of the 
French gensdarmes, and they are still 
occasionally called Johnnies. 

2. (general). — An acquaintance; 
a yomig man about town. Also = 
a sweetheart, male or female : e.g. 
My Johnny. 

1724-27. Ramsay, Bonny Tweed- 
side, in Wks. ii. 245. And let us to 
Edinburgh go Where she that is bonny, 
May catch her a johnny. And never 
lead apes below. 

1888. Punch, August x8, p. 84, col. 2. 
Ah ! who is more brave than your johnny 
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of note, With his snowy shirt-front and 
his dainty dust-coat. 

1889. Sporting limfs, 3 Aug. p. i. 
col. I. Well, I'll put it practically to you. 
A straight line is the way you johnnies 
will go to the canteen when I've done 
with you. 

1889. Pall Mall Gazelle, 23 Sept. 
p. 2, col. 3. Now to the johnxy in the 
stalls, now to the * 'Any ' in the amphi- 
theatre flew the honeyed tokens, until the 
air was overcast with them. 

1889. Pall Mall Gazelle, 29 Oct. 

5). 7, col. 1. Mr. Blake said he was very 
bnd of her and did not intend to leave 
her, as many a johnny would have done. 

1890. Til Bits, 3 Au^. p. 3^, col. \. 
A microcephalous youth, whose (^ef intel- 
lectual relaxation consists in sacking the 
head of a stick, thinks that his conversa- 
tional style is brilliant when he calls a 
man a Johnnie, a hero ' a game sort of 
a chappie,' and so on. 

1890. Daily TeUgrapk, a Feb. The 
committee seriously discussed the feasi- 
bility of conferring with a high-class 

JOHNNIE. 

1892. Kipling, Barrack Room 
Ballads, «The Widow's Party', 57. 
Where have you been this wlrle away, 
. . . Johnnie, my johnnik, aha I 

1894. Percy White, Mr, Bailey 
Martin, p. 40. What snap your sister 
has got, and now she must mash all your 
local johnnies. 

3. (Irish). — A half-glass of 
whisky. 

4. (Americaii). — Ste Johnny 
Reb. 

Johnny-Bum, suhs, (old).— A 
jack-ass.— Grose (1785); Ltx, 
Bal. (181 1). 

Johnny-Cake, subs, (Ameri- 
can). — A New-Englander. 

Johnny-Haultant, subs, 
(nautical). — A merchants' sailor's 
name for a man-o'-war's-man — 
Clakk Russell. 

Johnny-Bates' - Fakm. — See 
Bates' Fakm. 



Johnny-Bono, subs. (East-end). 
— Generic for an Englishman. 

Johnny-Darby, «<*j. (old). — 
(i). A policeman, (2) in pi. hand- 
cuffs. 

Johnny Newcome, subs. 

(common). — A new-bom child. 

Also (nautical) an inexperienced 

youngster; landsman in general. 

1887. Baiiham, Ingoldshy Legends, 

[ed. 1862] p. 201. Now to young Johnny 

Newcome he seems to con&ie hers. 

Neglecting the poor little dear out at 

dry-nurse. 

Johnny Raw, subs, (common). 
— I. A recruit; a novice. 

1819. Moors, Tom Crib, p. 18. A 
prettier treat Between two Johnny Raws 
^tis not easy to meet. 

1825. Scott, St. Roman's Well, xxv. 
Well, I can snufif a candle and strike out 
the ace of hearts ; and so, should things 
go wrong, he has no Tack Raw to deal 
with, but Jack Mowbray. 

1828. Ton Bve, Picture of London, 
p. 2. The designations of Johnny Raw, 
Greenhorn or Youkel, whereby they 
hope to lessen his pretensions to equality 
wiUi themselves on the score of town- 
knowledge. 

1837. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 
p. 258 [ed. Z862]. Antonio, like most of 
those sage Johnny Raws. 

1891. Str%\fan^a», Kidnapped, ji. i^. 
Yon took me for a country Johnnie Kaw? 
with no more mother-wit or conrage than 
a porridge-stick. 

1887. Sydney (N. S. W.) BuUeHn, 
26 Feb. p. Z2. He was a new-chom — a 
regular Johnny-raw. 

2. (provincial). — A morning 
draught 

Johnny Reb (or Johnny), subs, 
(American). — A soldier in the 
Confederate ranks during the dvil 
war 1 86 1 -5. See Blue-bellies. 

John Roberts, subs,phr, (Welsh). 
— See quot. 
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1886. J. C. SiKBS in N, and Q. 7. 
S. i. 306. A new measure of drink, enough 
to keep a man tipsy from Saturday to 
Sunday nieht, is universally known 
throughout Wales as a John Roberts. 
It derives its name frt>m the author of 
the Sunday Qosing Act. See Standard^ 
March xx. 

John the Baptist, ji^j./Ar.(Ainer- 
ican). — See quot 

1888. Arkansas TVaveller, Oct. 
Mebbe he gwine ter gimme a John db 
Baptist— dat's one cent— but mos likely 
he gwineter jis' give thanks. 

John Thomas, stibs. (common). — i. 
Generic for a flmikey. 

1888. Echot April x8, p. x, col. 5. 
IHty Uie sorrows of a poor flunkey 1 . . . 
Who would have thought, to see John 
Thomas. . . . sunning himself on the 
forms provided for his use outside the 
shops in Regent Street, that he was a 
sufferer from many hours of confinement 
in doon. 

2. (venery). — The penis. For 
synonyms see Creamstick and 
Prick. 

John (or Joan) Thomson's Man, 
subs, phr. (Old Scot's).— An uxo- 
rious, or fkithfiil, husband. 

d.lhli. Dunbar, 'To the King', in 
Porms (S.T.S. Edinburgh, 1884-5, ii. 
318-19. God gif ye war John Thom- 
8OUNS man. 

John Trot, subs, (common). — A 
down: also John Creah. 

4/.I774. Goldsmith , Poems. John Trot 
was desired by two witty pens To tell 
them the reason why asses had ean. 

Join, verb, (colloquial). — To many. 
To JOIN GIBLETS (venery) = to 
copulate. 

1892. Tii Bits^ 17 Sept. 4x9, x. 
We've come to be jinsd. 

Joint, subs. (American). — i. An 
opium den; a gambling saloon ; 
a low dass drinking house of any 
kind. 



2. (thieves'). — See quot. 

1885. Daily Telegraphy August x8, 
p. 3, col. 2. This class of thieves, when 
they agree on a partnership or joint, 
as the slang phrase is, work one for the 
other as they best can. 

To WORK THE JOINT, verb. phr. 
(thieves*). — To swindle by means 
of a * faked* lotteiy table. 

Joker, subs, (common). — i. A gen- 
eral term of banter; a *niceun'; 
as Cove, Codger, Tulip. 

1665. Pbpys, Diaryt Feb. X5. At 
noon, with Creed to the Trinity-house 
where a very good dinner among the 

old JOKBRS. 

1888. Maaryat, />.5'i>»//r,ii.'That's 
what you'll learn to do, my joker, before 
you've been two cruises to sea'. 

X882. Daily News, Oct. 4, p. a, 
col. 4. Her screams brought her hus- 
band downstairs, when the prisoner said, 
*My JOKER, I want you.' 

18W. Anstey, ybces Pcpuli, p. xax. 
No 'urry, old man— this joker 'aint 
arf finished with me yet. 

2. (American). — An extra card 
used in certain games. It is blank 
or bears some special device. It 
is always a trump and generally the 
highest. Often called JOLLY JOKER. 

1894. SI. James's Gatetie, X9july 
[quoted in Saturday Review, July 26]. 
'The game of poker is played with a 
pack of fifty-three cards, the fi%-third 
card being called the joker.— /3iV/., 'It 
is true that American manufacturers of 
playing ca^tis are wont to include a 
blank card at the top of the pack ; auid 
it is, alas I true that some thnfty person 
suggested that the card should not bo 
wasted. This was the origin of the 

JOKER.' 

1885. J. B. Grbenough, Queen of 
Hearts^ iii. The White Knight, called 
the JOKER, otherwise the Best Bower. 

3. (American political). — See 
quot. 

1895. Review 0/ RevietoSf 15 Jan., 
p. 70. The little jokers were used. 
(We have one of these jokers in our 
possession.) These little jokers were 
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attached to the left thumbs of certain 
judifcs of election as the ballots were 
being coented. These jokers arc made 
of rubber and have a cross on thera. 
They arc really rubber stamps. As these 
judges picked up the ballots they took 
hold of them in «uch a way that their 
Iclt thumbs, with the jokers attached 
thereto, pressed upon the squares opposite 
the name of the candidate whom they 
wished to aid. By thus pressing upon 
said squares crosses were left in them. 

JOLLOCK,j»dj.(cominon). — A parson. 
For synonyms see Devil-dodger 
and Sky-pilot. 

Jolly, subs, (old). — i. The head: 
also Jolly Nob. 

1785. Grosk, Vulg, Tongtie, t.v. 
1811. Lex. BaL, s.y. 

2 . (nautical). — A Royal Marine : 
cf. Tame Jolly. Fr. un bigor- 
neau. 

1833. Marryat, Pefer Simple, v. 
iii. ch. I, p. 313. 1 ran down to Plymouth, 
hoisted my pennant, drew my j clubs 
from the dock yard, etc 

1888. Graphic, X2 May, p. 487, 
col. 3. The Marine. . . . not being either 
a soldier or a sailor, was generally 
described as a joey, a jolly, a shell- 
back, etc. 

1884. G. A. Sala, in Illusir, L. 
NevoSf Z2 April, p. 339, col. 3. 1 should 
be glad to learn. . . . whv a militiaman 
shomd be a tamb jolly (Admiral Smythe, 
in *The Sailor's Word-Book* is my 
authority) ; and a marine a 'RoyiU 

JOLLY. ' 

3. (thieves*). — See quots. 

1856. H. Mayhew, Gi. World of 
London, p. 46. The dependents of cheats; 
as JOLUBS and *magsmen,' or the confe- 
derates of other cheats. 

1867. Jas. Grbrnwood, Unsent, 
journeys, xriv. XQO.The *wheel of fortune' 
Keepers, man and woman, attended by 
their jollibs .... Uiose wonderfully 
Incky persons who, coming up quite 
promiscuously, win and cany away the 
sets of china and diamond earrings. 



4. (thieves'). — A pretence; an 
excuse. 

1859. Matsell, Vocabulum, s.v. 

1879. J. W. HosLSLE^inMacm.Mag:, 
xl. 504. 1 see a reelcr giving me a roasting 
(watching me), so I began to count my 
pieces for a jolly (pretence). 

5. (general). — Praise; recom- 
mendation chaff; abuse. To chuck 
A JOLLY = to set off an address 
to one or other of these ends. 
See Chuck. 

r.l869. Vakcb. The Ckick-a-Uary 
Cove. tJow join in a chyike, the jolly 
we all like. 

1871. I>aify TeUgrapk, 7 March. 
» Winner of the Waterloo Cup.* The boyi 
all turned out to see ' the illustrious 
stranger;' and, on a suggestion to give 
him a jolly, whidb appears to be the 
local phrase, they dieered the hero loud 
and long. 

1891. Licensed Victuallers Ga*elle, 
o Feb. The spank, nank, couldbe heard 
distinctly all round the ring of spectators, 
who cheered and jolubd both lads voci- 
ferously. 

Adj, and adv, (colloquial). — i. 
Fine ; excellent ; very good : very ; 
exceedingly. 6/". Awfully, Bloo- 
dy etc 

1869. Chaucer, Troilus (Srbat), ii. 
233, line X105. Tel us your ioly wo and 
your penaunce. 

4/.1529. Skblton, ElynoMT Rum- 
^y^g^ line 51. And yet she will iet, 
Lyke a iolly fet. 

1562-8. Jack Juggler [Dodslby, 
Old Plays (1874), ii. 141]. I would he 
were now before your gate. For you 
would pummel him jollily about die 
pate. 

1579. Spbnsbr, Skepkeardes Ca- 
lender, Sept. Indeede thy bull is a bold 
bigge cur. And could make a jolly hole 
in dieir fur. 

1590-6. Spbnsbr, Fairy Queen, Full 
JOLLY knight he seemed, and (mxc did sit. 

1592. Nashb, Pierce Penilesse 
[Grosart ii. 77]. It will make them 
lOLLY long-winaed, to trot vp and downe 
the Dorter staires. 
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1594. IJOOon.WoundiofCivaWar 
[DoDSLEY, Old Plays (1874), vii. 145]. 
Amtion is a jOLLY-timbercd man. 

1597'8. A Woman will Have her 
Will [DODSLBY, Old Plays (1874), x. 
519]. *To bed? and what hath God sent 
you'. ' A JOLLY girl, sir*. 

1607. Marston, What You Will, 
With what a jolly presence would he 
pace Round the Rialto. 

1694. Gentlemen's Journal^ Mar., 
p. 57. Wine alone can make us jolly. 
— Ibid. Among my cups I sing and roar 
Like jally topers till I snore. 

1747-8. J. TiiAPP, Notes u/om the 
Gospels^ [ed. 1865] p. 95. All was jolly 

Sniet at ^»hesns oeibre St. Paul came 
lither. 

1750. Fisldino, Tom Jones ^ 11. iii. 
What they call a jolly brisk young man. 

1886. H.M.MiLKBR, 7W^iV«^u& 
to Vorkf ii. 4. That's a jolly lie. 

18S7. DicuNS, Oliver Thfist, ch. 
is. ' He is so jolly green/ said Charley. 

1854. Punchy Nov. The Russian 
liprandi charged John, Pat, and Sandy, 
And a jolly good licking he got. 

1856. HuoHBS, Tom Brown's School 
DaySf ii. i. What a jolly desk 1 

1869. Daily Telegraph. He is an- 
noyed when young ladies use slang phrases, 
such as awfully jolly I Their fresh lips 
should drop pearls and diamonds— not 
\ and toads. 

1891. Licensed Victuallers' Ga»., 
I was jolly glad he didn't die 
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S. R. Crockstt, The Plav' 
u, p. 98. My governor 'ud he 
JOLLY well left if I 



1894. 
actress, 



governor 'ud 
did not torn up 
bright and early. 

2. (oommon). — Slightly drunk. 
For synonyms ste Drinks and 
Screwed. 

1888. Daily News, 9 Feb., p. j, col. 
7. The prosecutor came in on Friday 
night with Mr. S., and had several glaaset 
of lager beer, and all got jolly 1 

3. (racing). — Fat; with too 
much flesh. 

1888. Daily Chronicle, xo Dec. 
Mr. Fennick's mara stripped in jolly 
condition. 



yerb. (common). — To joke; to 
rally; to vituperate. 

1610. G. Fletcher, Chrisfs Tri- 
umph, They jolly at his grief. 

1876. C. HiNDLEY, Life and Ad- 
ventures of a Cheap Jach, p. 69. I 
can't JOLLY him down, so you must settle 
and do away with him, or I must *dry 
up,' for the fellow's b<«ted me. 

1879. Notes and Queries, 5, S. zi. 
406. JOLLBYiNO is a common term among 
workmen in London, and is used to 
comress nearly every description of verbal 
ridicule and abuse. 

1889. Licensed Vict. Ga*., 8 Feb. 
Amidst yells, shouts, hisses, and JOL- 
LYXNO8. 

1892. GtTNTBK, Miu Dividends, ch. 
zv. Tou've left her alone all day— you 
ain't been near to jolly her up. 

Jolly- BOYS, subs, (common). — A 
group of small drinking vessels 
connected by a tube, or by openings 
one from another. 

Jolly- ooq, jf^x.(common). — A boon 
companion. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Jolly-doo, a merry or £u:etious fellow ; 
a bon vivant, who never flinches from 
his glass, nor cries to go home to bed. 
1811. Ux. Bal., S.V. 
C.1867. Broadside Ballad, 'Slap 
Bang'. There is a set of jolly dogs I've 
latefy come across. 

1880. Punch's Almanach, 13. 

Jolly-jumper, subs, (nautical).— A 
light sail set above a skt-scrafer 
(47.V.).— Clark Russell (1883). 



Jolly-nob. — See Jolly, subs. 
I. 



Jolly- ROQER, subs, (nautical). — A 
pirate's flag; A death's bead 

AND CROSS BONES (^.V.). 

1886. STK*n»9av^,Treature Island, 
xiz, p. x^i (x88^. There was the jolly 
ROGUt— the black flag of piracy— flying 
from her peak. 
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1892. Hume Nisbet, THE JOLLY 
ROGER [Title]. 

Jolt-head (or Jolter-head), subs. 
(old). — A blockhead: for sjmo- 
nyms see Buffle and Cabbage- 
head. 

1598. Shakspeare, Taming of ike 
Shrew ^ iv. x. Yoa heedless joltheads, 
and nnmannered slaves I 

1595. SnAKSVKK9X.y7\o0 CeniUf$ient 
iii. X. LauMce, Fie on thee, jolt-bead ! 
thou canst not read. 

1605. B. JoNSON, VolpotMt V. 5. And 
your red saucy cap, that seems to me 
Nailed to your jolt-head. 

1658. Bromb, Covent Garden 
Weeded^ p. 23. Sir jolthead, I do not. 
I'll teach you to chop logic with me. 

1690. DuRFET, Colltn't Walk, C. 
II > P- 79* -^nd shall I not, with reverence 
low, rresume to ask who's the jolt- 
head now? 

1690. B. E., Did, Cant. Crew, 8.v. 
Jolter-head, a vast large Head; also 
Heavy and pull. Tojolt or Shake, jolt- 
ing or shaking of a Coach. 

1691-2. Gentlemen* s Journal f^ar., 

14. The blows he had received on 
lis jolt-hbad made him fall into con- 
vulsions. 

1707. Ward, HudihrttsRedivivus, 
u, pt. i, p. 6. Then looking very stern 
and dread. He bridles up Iusjolter head. 

1725. New Cant. Diet., s.v. 

174a T. DYCHE,Z?*W«Vw«ary,(5th ed.). 
Jolt or Jolter-Hbad (S.) a large head ; 
also a dull, stupid fellow, or blockhead. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Jolter Head, a long head; metaphori- 
cally, a stupid fellow. 

1811. Lex. Bah, s.v. 

1822. Scott, Fortunes of Nigeh 
viii. I should like to know whether her 
little conceited noddle, or her father's old 
crazy, calculating jolter-pate, breeds 
most whimsies. 

1825. Mod. Flask Dict,,%.y.}ovtKii' 
heads— a heavy, dull fdlow; a blustering 
landlord. 

1848 I)iCKEXS,3fartinCku»tlewit, 
li. p. 490. It isn't hanging yet for a man 
to keep a penn'orth of poison for his own 
puxposes, and have it taken from him by 



li 



two old crazT jolterheads who go and 
act a play about it. 

JOLT-HEADEO (OT JOLTER-HIADED), 

adj. (old). — Stupid; dull; CHOW- 

DER-HEADED {g.V.). 

1690. DuRFEY, Ceilings Walk, C. u. 
p. 56. Insensible jolt-beaded Fool. 

1754. H. 'iS.Axnn,EngJ)ict.{2nd ed.) 
s.v. Chub, chub .... a jolt-headed 
ieUow. 

1849. Lytton, Caxtons, m. iv. A 
worthless, obscure, jolter-hbaded booby 
in mail, whose only record to men is a 
brass plate in a church in a village 1 

1877. Greenwood, Dick Tem^le,ch. 
xxiv. It might be also that in his jolt- 
headbd way he really was a <£gu1hfnl 
dependent.' 

Jolt, verb, (venery). — To ovulate. 
For synoDjrms see Greens and 
Ride. 

JOMKR, subs, (theatrical). — See quot., 
Flame, Blowen, Barrack- 
hack, and Tart. 

1857. Snowden, Afag. Assistant, 3rd 
ed. p. 445. A fancy girl— Jombr. 

1859. Matsell, Vocabulum, s.v. 

Jonah, subs, (common). — A person 
whose presence brings bad luck ; 
spedficsdly a clergyman. [Of Bibli- 
<il origin]. Jonah-trip = an 
unlucky undertaking. 

' 1594. Greene, Looking Glasse, Wks 
134. 2. (x86x). We heav'd the hapless 
JONAS overboard. 

1612. T. Lavender, Travels etc., 
Sig. C I. Thought it best to make a 
JONAS of him, and to cast both him and 
his books into the sea. 

1644. Mere. Brit., zxii. 172. lam 
ashamed that these Jonahs should be 
sleeping thus under the deck in a storme. 

Jonnick (or Jonnuk), adj. (show- 
men's). — Right ; correct; proper — 

HOTTEN. To BE JONNUK = tO be 

fair; to share equally. 
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Jordan, suhs, (old). — i . A chamber- 
mug. For synonyms see It. [Short 
for JORDAN BOTTLE; a men- 
mory of the Crusades]. Hence 

JORDAN-HEADED PUNBAR) an 

opprobrious epithet. 

1888. Chaucer, Canterbury Tales ^ 
12. 240. I pray to God to sane thy gentil 
corps, And eke tbyn urinals, and thy 

JORDAKTBS. 

1545. Lindsay, Tkrie Estatis, 1. 
2478. Yonr mouth war meit to drinke an 
wesche jurden. 

1592. Greens, Blacke Bookes Met- 
senger^ in Workt^ ». 33. And so pluckt 
goodman Iurdaine with all his con- 
tents down pat on the curbers pate. 

1598. Shakspears, i Henry /F, ii. 
I. They will allow us ne'er a jordbn. 

1614. JOKSON, Bartholomew Fair ^ 
ii. 1. Good JORDAN, I know what you'll 
take to a very drop. 

1622. ToNSON, Masque of AugurSy 
in Wks. (Cunningham), iii. 165. My lady 
will come With a bowl and a broom, 
And her handmaid with a Jordan. 

1658. Bromb, Covent Garden 
Weeded f p. Carry up a Jordan for the 
Maidenhead, and a quart of white mus- 
cadine for the Blue Boar. 

1690. B. £., Diet, Cant. Crew, 

S.V. JORDADf. 

1725. New Cant. Diet., s.y. 

1728. Pope, Dunciad, ii. 190. 
Crown'd with Uie Jordan walks con- 
tented home. 

1765. GoLDsiUTH, Essays, i. In- 
stead of a crown, our performer covered 
his brows with an inverted Jordan. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
3.1794. WoLCOT [P. Pindar], Peter's 
Prophecy. Who knows not jordans, 
fool I from Roman vases ? 

1887. Dr. Brewer, in N, and Q., 
S. iii. 79. We always called the Matula 
the JORDAN, and into this receptacle all 
the bedroom slojis were emptied. 

2. (old).— A stroke with a staff. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, 
8.V. JoRDAiN. I'll ti^ him a jordain if I 
transnear, I will give a blow with my 
staff if I get up to him. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, t.y. 



3. (journalistic). — The Atlantic; 

THE DITCH (q.V.) ', THE HERRING- 
POND (q.V.). 

1875. Daily Telegraph, xo May. 
No sooner does a great want of any 
kind make itself felt, than the means 
of supplying that want are discovered 
hy our ingenuous cousins on the other 

side of JORDAN. 

Adj. (American thieves'). — Dis- 
agreeable; hard of accomplishment. 
1859. Matsell, Vocabulum, s.v. 

Jorum, subs, (old).— A drinking- 
bowl ; also a portion of liquor ; 
a NEDDY {q.V.). Sp. granizo 
(=hail). 

</.1796. Burns, O May, thy Mom ! 
And here's to them that like ounels Can 
push about the jorum. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Jorum, a jug or laiige pitcher. 

1800. C. Lamb, Z>//tfr to Coleridfe, 
Wks. [ed. 1852], ch. v. p. 46. You, for 
instance, when you are over your fourth 
or fifth jorum. 

1804. John Collins, Scripscrapo- 
logia, p. 59. And drown care in a jorum 
of grog. 

1811. Lex, Bal., s.v. 

1886. Dickens, Pickwick, zzzviii. p. 
313. After dinner, Mr. Bob Sawyer order- 
ed in the largest mortar in the shop, and 
proceeded to brew a reeking jorum of 
rum-punch therein. 

</.1842. Cunningham, * Newcastle 
Beer.* Apply for a jorum of Newcastle 
beer. 

1854. Martin and Avtoun, Bon 
Gauliier Ballads. 'The Lay of the 
Lovelorn', Hark my meny comrades call 
me, bawling for another joritm. 

1858. Trollope, Dr. Thome, xi. 
He contrived to swallow a jorum of 
scalding tea. 

1867. Latham, Eng. Diet., s.v. 
Jorum. . . . slang, perhaps connected 

with YARRUM. 

1870. Mansfield, School-Life at 
Winchester College, p. 8^. Each end 
and Praefect's mess had their beer served 
up in a laq^e white jug, or ' bob.' The 
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vessel used for the same purpose in Com- 
moners' was called a joram . 

Joseph, svhs, (old). — i.5<f^quots: 
specifically a lad3r's riding habit 
with buttons to the skirts. In 
American (thieves*) a patched coat. 
Cf. Benjamin, and for synonyms 
see Capella. 

1671. R. Hbao, English Rogue^ i* 
V. 48 (1874). Joseph, a cloak. 

1688. Shadwbll, Sq. of Alsatian ii. 
in Wks. (1720), 4. Who's here? my 
father ? Lolpocp^ Lolpoop^ hide me ; give 
me my Joseph. 

1690. B. E., Did, Cant, Crew, s.v. 
Joseph, a Qoak or Coat. A Rum Joseph, 
a good Cloak or Coat. A Queer Joseph, 
a coarse ord*nary Qoak or Coat ; also 
an old or tattered one. 

1714. Memoirs of John Hall, (4th 
ed.) p. x2. Joseph, a dose coat. 

1725. New Cant. Diet,, s.v. 

1766. Goldsmith, Vicar of Wahe- 
field, zvi. Olivia would be drawn as an 
Amazon. . . . dressed in a green Joseph. 

1785. Grose, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 
Joseph, a woman's great coat. 

1811. Ux, BaL, 8.V. 

1818. S. E. Fbrribr, Marriage, 
viii. Another hdd up a tartan doak, 
with a hood; and a Uiird thrust forward 
a dark doth Joseph, lined with flannd. 

1828. Modem Flash Did., s.v. 

1825. Neal, Bro, Jonathan, m. 
zzvii. So as to betray, with every swing 
of her body, the rich dress, underneath 
her JOSEPH. 

1847. ROBB, Squatter Life, p. 62. 
• Well, by gunflints,' says he ' ef you ain*t 
makin' a josey.' 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
Joseph, a coat that* s patched. 

2. (colloquial). — A woman- 
proof male. To wear Joseph's 
COAT = to defy temptation, as 
Joseph with Potiphar's wife. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Joseph. 

1811. Lex, Bal,, s.v. 

1859. Matseix, Vocabulum^ s.v. 
Joseph's coat. It's of no use trying, he 

WEARS A JOSEPH'S COAT. 



1870. Reynolds* s Newspaper, 6 Feb. 
You appear to have been a regular Joseph . 

Not for Joseph, phr, (com- 
mon). — A contemptuous refusal ; a 
sarcastic dissent : cf. All my eye. 

1844. C. Selbv, London by Night, 
ii. 1. Jach. Who's to pay? Ned. Which- 
ever you please. Jach, Oh ! in that case 
50U may as well settle it. Ned, Nor for 
OSEPH 1 You asked me to tea. 
£-.1867. Broadside Ballad, 'Not 
for Joe'. Not for joe . . . Not for 
JOSEPH, if he knows it. 

JOSEPH'S-COAT, subs, phr, (col- 
loquial). — A coat of many colours ; 
a dress of honour. 

1892. KiPLDto, Barrach Room Bal- 
lads, * The Rhyme of the Three Captains'. 
They ha' rigged him aJosEPH's Jury-coat 
to keep his honour warm. 

JOSEY, verb, (American). — To go; to 
hasten. For synonyms see Ampu- 
tate and Skedaddle. 

J08H, j«*j.(colloquial). — i. A sleepy- 
head ; a dolt 

2. (American). — An Arkansas 
man. 

Verb, (American). — To chaff; 
to quiz ; to make fun of. 

Intj, (American). — A word 
shouted at the New- York Stodc 
Exchange to wake up a slum- 
bering member. — Bartlett. 

J08KIN, subs, (common). — A bump- 
kin : also a dolt. For synonyms 
see BUFFLE and CabbaGE-head. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. Joskin. The 
drop-cove maced the joskin of twenty 
quid, the ringdroppcr cheated the country- 
man of twenty guineas. 

1819. Chas. Laud, Letter to Mr. 
Manning. I hate the joskins a name for 
Hertfor^hire bumpkins. 

1828. Bee, Living Picture of Lon- 
don, p. 15. The very sight of a coun- 
tryman, either yokel or joskin. 

1859. Matssll, Vocabulum, s.y. 
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1866. DiCKSNS, Ckrisfmtu Sioriet 
(Doctor Marigold)^ p. X72 (H. ed.). 
They all set up a laugh when they see 
OS, and one chuckle-headed joskin (that 
I hated for it) made the bidding, 'Tup- 
pence for her 1 ' 

1876. HiNDLBT, Adv, of a Cktap 
Jack^ p. 14. An old joskin of a coun- 
tryman fox an ostler. 

1885. Henlby, Ballads and Ron- 
deaux^ p. . Dull Sir Joskin sleeps his 
fill ; Hard Sir ^ger dints his mail. 

1889. Sporting Life^ 3 Jan. Your 
true JOSKIN, if an observer at all, can 
pretty accurately guage the weather pros- 
pects. 

1892. MiLUKiN, *Arry Ballads. Old 
JOSKINS a-sucking long churchwarden 
pipes. 

Josser, subs, (common). — i. A sim- 
pleton ; a flat ; a SPONGE {q.v.) \ an 
old roui. Also as adj. 

1886. Broadside Ballad, 'I took 
it On'. I took it on, Of course I was a 

JOSSER. 

1889. Ally super's Half Holiday, 
6 Jnly» *Jury Box JossBfts' (Title]. 

C.1890. Music Hall Song, 'I don't 
like London.* Whenever I'm neai them 
—they always cry Ain't he a josser? 
Ain't he a guy? 

r.l890. Music Hall Song, ' I'm living 
with Mother Now.' As a josser I think 
you will do. 

1890. Punch, 22 Feb. These quality 
JOSSERS would spile it, if 'arf their reforms 
they can carry. 

1892. MnxncEN, 'Arry Ballads, p. 
58. I'd keep all sech jossers in mug. 

189S. Standard, 29 Jan. p. 2. Now 
suppose we are on the road . . . and we 
meet a josser policeman ? Is it fair that 
the JOSSER should stop us ? 

2. (Australian). — A parson. For 
synonyms see Devil-dodger and 
Sky-pilot. 

Jossop, j«3j.(sclioolboys*). — Syn^ ; 
juice; gravy; sauce — Hotten. 

Jostle, verb, (Old Cant).-— To cheat 



JOTTLINQ. To GO JOTTUNG, verb. 

phr. (veuery). — To copulate. Also 
TO jottle, and to do a jottle. 
For synonyms see Geeens and 
Ride. 

Jounce, subs. (American). — A jolt; 
a shake. 

1876. Mrs. Whitney, Sights and 
Insights, n. xvii. Here she. ... sat 
herself down. . . . with a jounce. 

Verb. (American). — To jolt or 
shake by rough riding ; to handle 
carelessly ; to deal severely with. 

1838. NsAL, Down Easter s, ii. p. 
14. Mind how ye jounce that air chist 
about I 

To BE JOUNCED, verb. phr. 
(American). — To be enamoured of. 

Journey, subs, (colloquial). — Occa- 
sion; juncture; time. 

1884. Longman's Mag., v. 179. 
'Well,' said the policeman, when he 
understood, and ceased to suspect ; ' as 
for him, he's got safe enough off, this 

JOURNEY I' 

Journeyman Soul-saver, subs. 
pkr.(Qom.mon). — A scripture-read- 
er; a * bible-woman*. Also jour- 
neyman-parson (London) = a 
curate. 

Jove. — See By Jove. 

J0WL(or JOLE),(old: now recognised). 
— The cheek : cheek by jowl = 
dose together: JOWL-SUCKING = 
kissing. 

1592. Shakspbarb, Midsummer 
Nighfs Dream, iii. 2. Follow 1 nay, 
I'U go with you cheek by jolb. 

1682. DRYDEN,Prol.to LoyalBrother. 
Sits CHEBK-BY-jowL, in black, to cheer 
his heart. 

1811. Lex. Bat., s.v. 

1880. Tennyson, Vision of Sin, 
84. Cheek by jowl, and knee l^ knee. 
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Joyful. To be addicted to the 
*0 BE JOYFUL*, verh.phr, (com- 
mon). — See quot. 

1805. London Jour^ 8 April. Like 
a great many other clever fellowi, he 
was too much addicted to the 'O be 
JOYFUL I ' In fact he had done to much at 
the business, that a red nose, somewhat 
swollen, was the consequence. 

JuBA, subs, (American). — A negro. 
See Snowball. 

Jubilee, subs, (Winchester College). 
— A pleasant time :tf.^. The town 
was all in a jubilee of feasts — 
Dryden, 

1772. G. A. Stevens, Stmgs Comic 
and Satyricalf p. 192. Day by day, and 
night by night, }oyfv\ jubilees we keep. 

J u OA8,x«dj.(colloquial). — I .A traitor. 
Judas-colored = red. [From 
the tradition that Judas had 
red hair]. 

<r.l884. Wycup, Of Prelates, (in 
F. D. Mathew's, Unfrinfed Wks. of W. 
ch. V.) And thus tne lord or the lady 
hireth costly a fals judas to his confessour. 
1597-8. MuNDAY, Downfall of 
Robert etc, pODSLBY, Old Plays (1874), 
viii. 131]. Warman himself, That creep- 
ing Judas, joy'd, and told it me. 

1599. J0N8OK, Ev, Man out of his 
Humour, iv. x. Fal» Now, out upon thee, 
TuDAsI canst thon not be content to 
backbite thy friend, but thou must betray 
him. 

1600. Shakspbare, As You Like It, 
iii. 4. Ros, His very hair is of the dis- 
sembling colour. Cel, Something browner 
than JuDAs's. 

1604. Decker, Honest Wk.,'9\. 11, in 
Wks, (1873), iL xx6. Thou Tillaine, curb 
thy tongue, thou art a JuoAS, to sell thy 
master's name to slander thus. 

1673. Dryden, Amhoyna, [in Wks. 
i. 561 (1701)]. I do not like his oath, 
there's treachery in that judas-colour*d 
beard. 

1860. Thackeray, Four Georges 
iGeorge J), We think within ourselves, 
O you unfathomable sdiemer I O you 
warrior invincible I O you beautiful smil- 



ing Judas I What master would you not 
kiss or betray ? 

2. -Setf Judas-hole. 

Judas-hole, subs, (common).— A 
spy-hole in a dLOOt(see quot 1 893) ; 
also Judas. 

1856. C. Rbadb, Never too Late 
etc. [Century], He knew the world as 
he had seen it through judas-holrs, 
chiefly in its foulness and impurity. 

1883. Century, xxvii. 75. A judas 
is a square iron lattice ... all have an 
iron flap inside to keep inquisitive eyes 
from prying into the house and yard.— 
Ibid. XXXV. 522. This contrivance which 
is known to the political prisoners as the 
judas enables the guard to look into the 
cell at any time without attracting the 
attention of the occupant. 

JUDE, subs. Common. — (A harlot). 

1886. W. E.Hbkley, Villon* s Good- 
Nigkt, You judbs that clobber for the 
stramm. 

JUOISCHE (or JEW'S) COMPLIMENT, 

subs, (venery). — Lots of prick 
{q,v,) but no money: c.f, York- 
shire COMPLIMENT. 

Judge, suhs, (American cadets'). — 
The man most popular with his 
fellows. 

JuoQE AND Jury, subs. phr. (tai- 
lors'). — A mock trial, the fines 
being paid in beer. 

Judy (or Judb), subs, (common). — 
I . A girl : a woman, especially one 
of loose morals : also, a sweetheart. 
In Anglo-Chinese drcles a native 
courtezan. 

1886. Daily News, 26 July, p. 6, 
col. z. One man saying 'Them ere 
Romans was them coves as goes about 
with a horgan an' a judy' (girl). 

1888. RuNCiUAN, Tke Ckequers, p. 
80. I done the best as I knew for you, 
and there ain't a bloke around as hias a 

JUDT. 
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2. (oommon). — A simpleton; a 

fool: TO MAK£ A JUDY OF ONE- 
SELF = to play the fool ; to act 
the GroDT GOAT (q,v.) or saucy 

KIPPER (47.V.). 

1824. Atlaniic Magazine^ i, 346. 
Not are ye laughin' at, ye judibs. 

1854. Punchy i, p. 208, col. 2. 
Making a juby of herself. 

*.1877. Boston Chronoiype^ (quot- 
ed by bartlbtt). It is thought that a set 
of men never did make greater judibs 
of themselves. 

JUFF, suhs, (old). — I. The cheek; 
2. The posteriors. 

Jug, subs. (old). — i. A prison: also 
more frequently stone-juo {q,v.). 
For synonyms see Cage. Fr. la 
boite aux cailloux; Sp. trtstura. 
[Skeat : ¥r,joug = a yoke. The 
£ng. JUG, a cant tenn for a prison 
(also called jocosely a stone-jug) 
is the same word]. 

1834. AiNswORTH, Rookwood, iii. v. 
And thus was I bowled out at last And 
into the juo for a lag was cast. 

1835. DiCKKKS, Sketches by Boz, 
p. 157. That's better than the stonb-juo 
anyhow ; the mill's a deal better than the 
Scasions. 

1837. DiCKHNS, Oliver Twisty xlii. 
He shall be kept in the stonb-juo, Char- 
lie, like a gentleman. 

1899. Thackeray, Catherine ^ i. We 
intend to take a few more pages from 
the Old Bailey Calendar to bless the 
public with one more draught from the 

STONB JUO. 

1842. Punch, ii, 188. 'Cut like 
bricks, and bilk the juo,' he cried in one 
of those speeches which bother the French 
authors so much when they try to trans- 
late our works. 

1852. JPDSOX, Mysteries of New- 
York, X. 'What is that place? "It's the 
JUO sir,' responded Frank—' the Tombs, 
I meant, sir.' 

1867. Punchy zxzii, 49. This stonb 
JUO at which flats dare to rail. 



1870. All tke Year Round, 5 Mar. 
' Bygone Cant *. In a box of the stone- 
juo I was bom, aye, And by a tightened 
jugular I shall die. 

1871. Chambers* Journal, 9 Dec. 
p. 77 X. They are no worse than the 
swells in the City who rob right and 
left, and never get in the juo for it. 

1884. R. E. Francillon, Ropes of 
Sand, xxi. I've not been under a roof 
but the juo's since somewhere in old 
Homeds's time. 

1888. BoLDRKWOOD, Robbery Under 
Arms, xxii. It was no use sending it 
to you, old man, while you was in the juo. 

1889. Modern Society, 16 Feb., p. 
305. I got three months in the juo for 
fortune-telling. 

1892. MiLUKEN, *Arry Ballads, 
58. As for O'Brien and his britches, I'd 
keep all sech jossers in juo. 

1 895. C. Whiblby, in New Review, 
May, p. 570. For thii-ty years his squat, 
stout ng^e was amiably familiar to all 
such as enjoyed the Liberties of thejuo. 

2 . (American thieves'). -A bank: 

A BROKEN JUGGED ONE = a note 

from a broken bank. Hence, 

also, Jug-breaking = burglary 

at a bank. 

1862. Cornhill Mag., vl. 648. It's 

all in single pennifii on iLe England juo. 

3. (old).— A mistress. Hence 
(as in quot. 1632) a term of en- 
dearment. 

1569. T. Preston, Cambyses. Dost 
thou think I am a sixpenny jug ? 

3.1600. Grim the Collier [Dodsley, 
Old Plays (1874), viii. 409]. The collier 
chooseth well ; . . . . Jug shall be his. 
\Aside\ But hear'st thou, Grim, I have 
that in my head, To plot that how thou 
shall the maiden wed. 

1632. W. Rowley, Woman Never 
Vext, i. I. Bring him away, Juo. 

1707. CB>rrLrvRE, Platonic Lady, 
Haste ye 1 don't you marry that ill tem- 
pered jug. 

4. (old). — A term of contempt 
applied indifferently to both the 
sexes: see JUGGINS. 
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1892. MiLUKXN, *Arry Ballads, 
63. Bdl't a bloomer, and, Jack thonght, 
a bit of a juo. 

^^(.(common). — i . To impris- 
on; to lock up; to 'run in'; 
hence to hide. 

1862. JuDSOM, Mysteries of New- 
York, vr. When I was jugged the last 
time, didn't you bring me all I wanted. 

1861. Albert SMmi, Medical Stu- 
denty p. 33. Poor Jon» got jugg'd by 
mistake, but eventually ^ot off the next 
morning with a five-shilhng fine. 

1888. Detroit Free Press, 15 Dec. 
The police came in and jugged him. 

1888. BOLDRBWOOD, Robbery Under 
Arms, xzx. Jim and I will be jugged. 

1889. CasselTs Sat. Jour,, 9 Feb. 
That good-looking limb of the law who 
went wild. . . . and got himself jugged. 

1892. GuNTER, Miss 'Dividends, vi . 
Bock Powers told mo I'd be jugged if 
I shot at 'em. 

2. (common). — To take in ; to 
DO (q.v,y 

JUQ-BITTKN, subs, (old).— Drunk. 
For synonyms see Drinks and 

SCRSWED. 

1630. Taylor, Works. For when 
any of them are wounded, pot-shot, 
juGBiTTEN, or cup-shakon, so that they 
have lost all reasonable faculties oi the 
minde, and in a manner are so mad, that 
they dare speake felony, whistle treason, 
and call any magnifico a mungrell. 

JuQ-FULL. Not by a jug full, ^Ar. 
(conunon). — Not by a good deal, 
by long chalks, by no means. 

1884. Downing, Mayday in New- 
York (quoted by BARTLBTT.)Downingville 
is as sweet as a rose. But 'tain't so in 
New- York, not by a jug-pull. 

1888-40. Hauburton ('SamSUck'), 
Clockmaker, 3 S., ch. zviii. The last 
mile, he said, tho' the shortest one of 
the whole bilin ', took the longest [time] 
to do it by a jug pull. 

JuQQiNS(orJUQ), xt^x. (common).— 
A fool. Forsynon3rmsj^^BnFFLS 
and Cabbaob-head. 



1886. Punck, 17 July, p. 25. Yah I 
Wot a old jUGGDts he is I 

1888. RUNCIMAN, Tke Ckequers, 
xz6. Only a jUGoms or a horse ever 
works, and I don*t intend to do any. 

1888. Sporting Life, 29 Dec. Tho 
JUGGINSES who pull down but never 
build up are clamouring just a little bit 
for the abolition of Chri^mas. 

1890. Globe, 15 Feb., p. 2, col. 1. 
Among the witnesses called to speak to 
the character of the prisoner was the 
Marquis of Ailesbury, who said he did 
not think Benzon would do any wrong 
intentionally, but he was a regular 

JUBILEE JUGGINS. 

1892. MiLUKBN, *Arry Ballads, 
p. 5. Darned Sosherlist jugginses *ow1 
till all's blue agin Wealth. 

1893. Emerson, Signor Lippo, zii. 
He was a juggins though he could write 
songs. 

JUQQLKR'8-BOX, Subs, (Old Cant).— 
The branding-iron. 

Juice, suhs. (venery). — Spendings, 

[q>V.). To GIVE juice for JELLY 

= to achieve the sexual spasm. 

To STEW IN ONE'S OWN JUICE 

(or Grease). — See Stew. 

Juicy, o^*. (common). — i. Piquant; 
racy; bawdy. 

1880. Greenwood, Odd People, p. 
' Let me plav rou a tune, then,' said 
frightened lad. 'All ri^ht, then. 

ruffian. 



59. ' Let me plav rou a tune, then,' said 
the frightened lad. 'All iifht, then. 
Pla^ us something juicy,' exclaimed the 



2. (venery). — Amorous : Of 
women only. 

1691-2. Gentlemen* s Jour nal,};ix\., 
p. 43. She by self-denial, . . . rich, 
JUICY, full of love, dcbarr'd henuM from 
the roan she doated on.— Ibid, Aug. p. 5. 
A JUICY young amorous creature. 

1719. DURFBY, Pills &*c., ii. \i». 
Snug, rich, and bntastick, no tumbler 
was known. That wedded a juicy brisk 
giri of the town. 

Jukrum, subs. (Old Cant).— A li- 
cense. — B.E. (1690); New Cant. 
Diet. (1725); GROSE (1785). 
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Julius Caesar, subs. phr. (vejiexy). 
The penis. For synonyms see 
Ceeamstick and Prick. 

Dead as Julius Cx&ASi,phr, 
(old). — Dead past doubting. 

JUMBAREE, subs, (theatrical).— Jew- 
ellery. 

Jumbo, subs. (old). — A clumsy, un- 
wieldly fellow.— Bee (1823). 

Jumble, verb. (old). — To copulate. 
For synonyms see G&EENS and 
Ride. Also to do a jumble- 
giblets, or a jumble-up. 

1582. Stanyhurst, Virgil kis 
Aeneis (Arbrr, x88o), iv. too. Dick and 
thee Troian captayns doe jumbls in one 
den. 

1595. Baknfibld, Poems (Arber, 
1882), 40. Both they jumblb in one bed. 

1618. FiSLO, Amends for Ladies^ 
iv. 2. I would have so jumblbd her 
honesty. 

1651. Randolph, Hey for Honesty, 
iii. 3. The wenches will tumble and 
merrily jumblb. 

1687. Bromb, The Queen*s Ex- 
change, in Wks. (1875), iii. 535. 
The dairy maid and he were jumbling 
of A posset together. 

1719. Durfby, Pills Gfc., iv. xoo. 
We jumblb our lasses upon the grass. 

Jumble-qut-lane, subs. pkr. (old). 
— A bad or rough road. — B.E. 
(1690); Grose (1785). 

JUMBLER, Suhs. (old). A FUCKSTER 
or FUCKSTRESS (q.V.) 

1618. FiKLD, Amends for Ladies, 
ii. X. She has been as sound ajUMBLKR 
as ever paid for it. • 

Jumbuck, subs. (Australian).— A 
sheep. For synonyms see Woolly- 
bird. 

1851. Chambers* Journal, xv. 317. 
Mind you look out well after the men as 
well as the jumbucks. 

VOL. IV. 



1889. Pall Mall Gazelle, Feb. The 
process by which the jumbucks are shorn. 

JUMM, verb, (venery). — To copu- 
late. — (Urquhart). For syno- 
nyms see Greens and Ride. 

JUMMix, verb. (American). — To jum- 
ble up; to mix together: a port- 
manteau WORD {q.V.) 

Jump, subs. (old). — i. A form of 
robbery. See Jilt, verb. 

1811. Z«;r. ^a/., 8.V. Jump. Robbery 
effected by ascending a ladder placed by 
a sham lamplighter against we house 
intended to be robbed. It is so called 
because, should the lamplighter be put to 
flight, the thief -who ascended the ladder 
has no means of escaping but that of 
JUMPING down. 

2. (thieves*). — A window: cf. 
Back JUMP. 

1859. Matsrll, Vocabulum, s.v. 

3. (in pi.).— (I) the fidgets; (2) 
delirium tremens. 

1879. Payn, High Spirits (Capt. 
Cole's Passenger). I though he had been 
drinking, and in fact was on the verge of 

THB JUMPS. 

1889. Daily Telegraph, 7 Sep., 5, 3. 
Only suffering from an attack of th b jumps. 

4. (old). — Loose raiment. See 
Jumper, sense 4. 

1752. FooTB, Taste (cd. 1781), 
p. V. Don't mind my shape this bout, 
for I'm only in jumps. 

Verb.(o\d). — I. To seize upon, 
whether forcibly or by stealth ; to 
cheat ; to supplant : e.g. to jump 
A MAN = to pounce upon and rob 
or maltreat; to jump A house = 
to rob it; TO jump a claim = 
to take possession of a mining right 
in the absence of an owner. Fr. 
farguer a la dure. 

6 
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1789. Geo. Parker, Life's Painter^ 
x6o. They . . . pick him up and take him 
to the above alehouse to jump him, or do 
him upon the broads, which means cards. 

1855. F. Marry AT, Mountains and 
Molehills^ 217. If a raanjUMPED my claim. 
.... 1 appealed to the crowd. 

1857. Wbstgarth, Victoria and 
the Australian Goldmines, There was 
for that day at any rate to be no jumping 
of claims. 

1870. Bret Harte, Luck of Roaring 
CamPt '34- The oW proprietor .... was 

Srecn, and let the boys about here jump 
im. 

1879. J. W. HoRSLBY, in Macm, 
Mag.^ xl. 500. Who used to take me a 
parlour- jumping (robbing rooms), putting 
me in where the window was open. 

1888. Chicago Herald. He arose 
at early dawn and jumped his bill. 

1888. Boi-DREWOOD, Robbery Under 
Arms, xxxviii. We lying down and our 
horses hung up not far oflF for fear we 
might be jumped by the police at any time. 

1890. Athentfum, 8 Feb. p. 176, col. 
2. 'How a Claim was nearly jumped ' is 
the most natural and the best of the five 
stories. 

2. (venery). — To copulate. For 
synonyms see Greens and Ride. 

1638. Randolph, Muses* Looking- 
Glass, iv. 3. Then there is jumping 
Jude . . . with bouncing Nan, 

3. (medical). — To tryamedicine. 

From the jump, adv, phr, 
(colloquial). — From the start. 

1848. New York Tribune, xi Nov. 
Here is a whole string of Democrats, 
all of whom had been going the whole 
hog for Cass prom the jump. 

A.1871. Wild Bill [quoted by De 
Verb]. I knew how it would come from 
the jump, for in the man's &ce was 
written rascal. 

1888. Daily Inter-Ocean, 3 Feb. 
He can depend on a big crowd and fair 
play prom the jump. 

To JUMP AT, verh. phr, (collo- 
quial). — I. To accept eagerly. 
1848. LoNOSTREBT, Georgia Scenes 



[quoted by De Vbre]. When I offered 
him that, his whole £&ce brightened won- 
derfully, and he jumped at the ofFer. 

1861. Hughes, Tom Brown at Ox- 
ford, iii. I. Mary was getting on badly 
with her drawing, and jumped at the idea 
of a ramble in the woods. 

1882. Tames Payn, Thicker than 
Water, vii. His circumstances were such 
that, to use a homely but very significant 
expression, he might well have jumped at 
such an offer. 

2. (colloquial). — To guess. 

1892. HumeNisbet, Bushranger* s 
Sweetheart, 250. I shall only give you 
a little of our conversation the Sunday 
night before we parted, and leave you to 
jump at what had been said before. 

To JUMP (or BE JUMP) WITH. 
verb. phr. (colloquial). — To agree ; 
to coincide; to tally. 

1567. Harman, Caveat [E. E. I. 
S.], 44. They mete iompb at night. 

1584. LvLY, Alexander and Cam- 
paspe. And thou to be jump with 
Alexander. 

1598. Shakspearb, I Henry IV, \. 
a. In short, it jumps utth my humour. 

1606. Return from Parnassus 
[Dodslkv, Old Plays (1874), ix. X13). 
As in the first, so in the last, my censure 
may jump with thine. 

1633. Match at Midnight, iii. i. 
How all things jump in a just equivalency. 

1660. Andromana, iii. 6. This story 
jump'd Just with my dream to-night. 

1888. Neal, Charcoal Sketches, 
[quoted by De Vkre]. On the whole it 
JUMPED with his desires, and the matter 
was clinched. 

1841. Peaks, Court and City, iv. 
Hum. What a happiness it is, when 
people's inclinations jump I 

To JUMP one's horse over a 
hA.^,verb.phr. (colonial), ^^^quot. 

1886. Daily Telegraph, 20 Mar. 
Then the unhappy man would, in biush 
parlance, jump his horse over the bar, 
that is to say, he would, for a paltry 
sum, sell his horse, saddle, bridle, and 
all, to the lambing-down landlord. 
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To GO AjuiiP, verb.phr. (Amer- 
ican thieves'). — To enter a house by 
the window. — Matsell ( 1 859). 

To JUMP A BHX, verb, phr, 
(common). — To dishonour an ac- 
ceptance. 

Ig93. Pall Mall Gaxeiie, 17 Oct., 
p. 3, col. 3. Painting the town red . . . 
jUMPOfO BILLS . . . evading written etc. 

To SEE HOW THE CAT WILL 

JUMP, verb. phr. (common). — To 
watch the course of events ; to sit 

ON THE FENCE (q.V.). 

1825. Universal Songiier, i. (• The 
Dog's-Meat Man'). He toon saw which 
way the cat did JUMP, And his company 
he offered phimp. 

1827. Scott, in Cr<?**r/>a>. (1884), 
I. xi. 5x9. Had I time, I believe I woidd 
come to London merely to sbb how thb 

CAT JUMPED. 

1858. BuLWER Lytton, My Novell 
rv. p. 228. ' Bat I rely equally on your 
friendly promise.' * Promise I No — I 
don't promise. I must first sbe how thr 

CAT JUMPS.' 

1859. Levsr, Davenport Dunn ^\\\. 
229. You'll see with half an eye how 

THB CAT JUMPS. 

1874. Sat. Rev.t p. 139. This dismays 
the humble Liberal of the faint Southern 
type, who thinks that there are subjects as 
to which the heads of his party need not 

wait TO SEE HOW THE CAT JUMPS. 

1887. * Pol. Slang,' in CornhillMag.^ 
June, p. 626. Those who sit on the fence 
— men with impartial minds, who wait to 
SEE, as another pretty phrase has it, how 

THE CAT WILL JUMP. 

To JUMP UPON, verb.phr. (co - 
loquial). — To maltreat, physically 
or otherwise ; to criticise severely ; 

TO TAKE IT OUT OF {q.V.)\ TO 
SIT UPON [q.V.). 

1872. M. E. Braddom, Dead Sea 
Fruits, V. When a wretched scribbler 
was, in vulgar phraseoloi^r, to be jumped 
UPOM, honest Daniel put on his hobnailed 
boots, and went at the savage operation 
with a will. 

To JUMP BAIL, verb. phr. (com- 
mon). — ^To abscond. 



1859. Matsell, Vocahulum^ s.v. 

To JUMP THE Broomstick. — 
See Broomstick. 

To JUMP UP (tailors').— To get 
the b^ of one, or the reverse. — 
Slangs Jargon &* Cant. 

To JUMP THE GAME, verb.phr. 
(American police). — To raid a 
gambling den. 

To JUMP UP behind, verb.phr. 
(general). — See quot. 

1865. Dat'fy Telegraphy 9 Mar. 
'Has he no friend,* he asks him, ' who 
will JUMP UP BEHIND, that is endorse the 
acceptance.' 

To JUMP OUT OF ONE'S SKIN. — 

See Skin. 

On the KEENJUMP,<I^/v./Ar. 

(U. S. colloquial).— On the 'go'; 
violently at work. 

3.1884. T. WiNTHROP, Sacckarissa 
Mellasys [in Century^. De tar-kittle's 
a-bilin' ON db keen jump. 

Jump-down, subs, (colonial). — See 

quot. Also JUMPING OFF PLACE ; 

a destination. 

1885. Stavelev Hill, From Home 
to Home. Colonially known as the jump- 
i>o\\'N, that is the last place that is in 
course of erection on the outskirts of 
what is called civilixed life. 

1887. Scribner*s Magazine. It is 
a sort of jumping-ofp-place. 

Jumped-up, adj. phr. (common). — 
Conceited ; arrogant : also perturb- 
ed; upset. 

Jumper, subs. (old). — i . See quot. 

1821. D. Haooart, Li/e^ Glossary, 
p. 172. Jumper, a tenpcnny-pioce. — Ibid. 
p. 114. IgotthreejuMPERsandakid's-eye. 

2. (thieves*).— A thief who 
enters houses by the windows: 
cf. JiLTER. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

1826. Mod. Flash Diet., s.v. 
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1869. Matsbll, Vocahulum^ s.v. 

3. (colonial).— One who illegally 
appropriates a claim : but j<r^ Jump, 
wr^.sense i . Cf, Bounty-jumper. 

1890. GuNTKR, Miss Nobody^ p. 86. 
Bob, the hero who saved the Baby mine 
from the JUMPERS got us. 

4. (common). — A short slop 
of coarse woollen or canvas. 

1877. Five Years* Penal Servitude^ 
ill. p. 222. * Wc weren't dressed in such 
togs as these 'ere, but had white canvas 
JUMPERS and trousers.* 

1888. Clark Russbll, Sailor's Lan- 
guage^ s.v. 

1884. A. FoRBRS, in Eng. III. Mag., 
I. 698. He wore the long boots and the 
woollen JUMPER of a miner [in N.-Zea- 
land]. 

1888. J. RuNCiMAN, The Chequers, 
p. 156. His huge chest is set off by a 
coarse white jumper. 

Jumping-Jack, subs. (American). — 
An antic; a gull. 

1884. Hbnlbv and Stevenson, 
Deacon Brodie, \\. 3. He was my ape, 
my tool, my jumping-jack. 

1892. GuNTER, Miss Dividends, x. 
Some day, my jumpino-jack, yonr wit 
may cost you the little brains you have. 

1895. Henley and Stevenson, 
Macaire (New Review, June, p. 688), 
i. t. With the courage of a hare . . . 
and the manners of a jumpino-jack. 

Jumping Jehosophat (Jupiter or 
M0SE8).— 5^^ By. 

JUMPING Cat. The cult of the 
jumping cat, subs. phr. (collo- 
quial). — The practice of waiting to 
see the course of events before act- 
ing. See Cat. 

JUMPINQ-POWDER, suhs. (common). 

— A stimulant administered to give 

spirit and 'go* to a person or animal. 

1840. Blaine, Encyc. Rural Sports, 

385. ' Had he been fortified into pursuing 

the * varmint ' by a certain quantum of 

JUMPING powder.' 



June, verb. (Western American). — 
Togo [Germ. ^A<r«]. 

JUNE8EY, subs. (American). — A 
sweetheart. 
1889. Atlantic Monthly, Oct., p. 
50a. De young nigger men on de 
plantation wuz atter Dilsey, but it 
did n* do no good, en none un 'em 
could n* git Dilsey fer dey junesby, *tel 
Dave 'mence fer ter go roun' Aun* 
Mahaly's cabin. 

Junior, adj. (Winchester College). — 
Applied to all comparable objects. 
Of two neighbouring trees, the 
bigger is the * senior' : there are a 
♦senior* and a 'junior' end to a 
table, a room etc. Tight junior 
lowest ot all. 

Juniper, subs, (colloquial). — Gin. 
For synonyms see Drinks etc. 
Also Juniper-brandy. 

1857. J. E. RrrcHiB, Night Side 0/ 
London, p. 195. The pots of heavy and 
the quarterns of juniper are freely quaflFed. 

Juniper-lecture, subs. (old). — A 
round scolding bout. — Lex. Bal. 
(1811). 

Junk, subs, (nautical).— I. Salt beef: 

also OLD (or salt) horse. [From 

being tough as old rope]. 

1760-61. ^waiAxn, Sir L.Gr eaves, \\. 

\. ' Whom I value no more than old junk, 

pork-slush, or stinking stock fish.' 

1830. MoNCRiKFF, ^ Old Booty*. May 
the swabs live upon salt junk. 

1886. M. Scott, Cringle* s Log. viii. 
I thought I could eat a bit, so I attacked 
the salt junk and made a hearty meal. 

1887. Marrvat, Snarleyow, C. xi. 
So while they cut their raw salt-iUNKS, 
With dainties You'll be crammed. 

1840. Harwood, Mess Table Chat. 
A dry, mahogany looking lump of salt 
beef, aquatic junk, Gallice 'resistance.' 

1891. R. L. Stbvbnson, Kidnapped, 
p. 69. The meals were either of oatmeal 
porridge or salt junk. 
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Junket I intj. (Winchester College). 
— An exclamation of self-congrat- 
ulation: e.g, * Junket* Fve got 



Verb. (Winchester College).— 
To exult over. — Notions. 

JUNT, subs. (old). — A wanton. For 
synonyms see Barkack-hack 
and Tart. 

1606. MiDDLKTO.v, Trick to Catchy 
V. i. Daintily abused! you've put a junt 
upon me ; — a common strumpet. 

Jupiter, subs, (Fleet St.).— 7%^ 
Times newspaper ; also Jupiter 

TONANS, or the THUNDERER. 

Jupiter junior = The Daily 
Telegraph. 



85 JtUland. 

JURK, subs. (American thieves'). — 
A seal ; a JARK {q.v.). — M ATSELL 
(1859). 

Jury, subs, (costermongers'). — An 
assertion; a profession. 

Just, adv. (colloquial). — In truth; 
really ; * rather*. 

18^ MiLLiKBN, ^ Arry Ballads ^ ij. 
Wouldn't I JUST ! 

JUSTUM, subs, (venery). — The/<?«/J. 
For synonyms see Creamstick 
and Prick. — Urquhart, 

Jybe.— 5^^ Gybe. 
Jutland, subs, (old).— The poste- 
riors. For synonyms see Bum. 

1695. CosGRBVE, Love for Love ^ i. 5. 
Pretty round, heaving breasts, and a jui 
with her bum, would stir an anchorite. 
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|AFFIR, subs, (com- 
mon). — I. A pros- 
titute's bully ; a 
PONCE(^.v.). Hence 
a general term of 
contempt. 
2. in pi. (Stock Exchange). — 
See quot. 1895. 

1S89. The Rialio^ 23 March. Tintos 
climbed to z2*/«i and even Kaffirs raised 
their sickly heads. 

18W. Daily Telegraph, 1 April, 
p. X, col. 6. Advt. Kaffirs, as South 
African Mining shares are euphemisti- 
cally called by dealers in the Ixindon 
Stock Exchange have been the leading 
market for the past few months. 

Kail. Kail through the reek, 
phr, (Scots*). — Bitter language or 
hard usage. [In allusion to the un- 
palateableness of smoky broth. To 

GIVE ONE HIS KAIL THROUGH THE 

REEK = to reprove violently ; to 
punish with severity.] 

1817. Scott, Rob. Roy, iii. 75. If 
he brings in the Glengyle folk, and the 
Glenfinlas and Balquhidder lads, he may 
come to GIB YOU your kail through 

THE RERK. 

1827-80. Scott, Tales of my Land- 
lord, iii. za. They set till the sodgers, 
and I think they gab thbm thbir kail 

THROUGH THE REEK. 

Ka me, Ka THEE,/Ar.(old Scots*: now 
general). — *One good turn de- 
serves another * ; * scratch my back 
and m scratch yours.* Also Ka 
and KoB. 



1547. Hkywood, Poems on Proverbs, 
E. X b. Ka me, ka thee, one good 
toume asketh another. 

1605. JoNSON, etc., Eashoard Hoe 
[DoDSLEY, Old Plays, iv. 221]. Thou 
art pandar to me for my wench, and I 
to thcc for thy couscnage. K me, k thee, 
runs through court and country. 

1608. Armyn, Nesi of Ninnies. 
But KAY ME, He KAY THEE ; give mo 
an inch to day, He give thee an ell to 
morrow. 

1611. Barry, Ram Alley [Dodsley, 
Old Plays, v. 494]. You know the law 
has tricks ; Ka us, ka theb. 

4/.1625. Lodge, Satire, i. Tokeepe 
this rule — ka\ve me, and I kawb thee ; 
To play the saints whereas we divels be. 

1630. Taylor, Works, Ep. 6.Ka mee, 
KA thee. My muse hath vow'd, revenge 
shall have her swindge To catch a parrct 
in the woodcocks sprindge, etc. 

1634. Withal, Did., p. 565. Manus 
manum fricat ; ka me, ka thbe, one 
good tume requireth another. 

1653. Bromb, The City Wit, in Wks. 
(iS73)> i« 444* I^ >fB* KA thee : an old 
kind of court service. 

1658. Rowley, Witch of Edmonton, 
ii. X. II you'll be so kind as to ka mb 
one good turn, I'll be so courteous to 
KOB you another. 

1659. Massinger, City Madam, ii. 
X . We cash-keepers Hold correspondence, 
supply one anodier On all occasions. I 
can borrow for a week Two hundred 
pounds of one, as much of a second, A 
third lays down the rest ; and when they 
want. As my master's money comes in, 
I do repay it. Ka me, ka thee. 

1672. Ray, Proverbs, p. 126, s.v. 
Lend me an oath or testimony ; swear 
for me, and I'll do as much for you ; 
or CLAW ME, and i'll claw you ; com- 
mend me, and I'll commend you. 
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1721. Kelly, Scottish Proverbs, 
Lett. K. 21, 8.V. 

Kangaroo. Kangaroo droop, 
subs, phr. (common). — A feminine 
affectation {cf. Grecian Bend and 
Rohan fall): the hands are 
brought dose to the breast and 
set to droop palm downward, as 
if muscular action were lost. 

Kangaroo voting, subs, phr, 
(American political). — The Austra- 
lian ballot system adopted, with 
sundry modifications, in many of 
the Sutes.— Norton. 

Kanits, subs, (back slang). — A stink. 
Kanttseno = a stilling one. 

Kant, suhs. (common). — See Cant, 
subs,^ sense 3. 

Kanuck.— 5"^^ Canack. 

Karimption, subs, (American). — A 
gang ; a mob ; a party. 

Kar PLUNK, intj, (American). — See 
Cachunk. 

Kate (or Katey), subs, (Old Cant).— 
I. A picklock: cf, Betty and 
Jenny. 

1690. B. E., Diet, Cant. Crew, 
S.V. Kate. Tis a Rum Kate, that is 
a Qever Picklock. 

1725. New Cant, Diet,, •.v. 

1785. Grose, Vulg, Tongue, i.v. 
Kate. 

1859. Matsell, Vocabulum, 8. v. 
Katey. 

2. (old). — A wanton. Dutch, 
JKz/.— Matsell (1859). See 
Kitty. 

1721. Ramsay, Lueky Spence's 
Last Advice, in Whs. {ut sup.), ii. 304. 
Roan'd in his lug that there was a Poor 
country Kate, As halesum as the well 
of Spa, But unco blate. 



Kazb, subs, (venery). — The female 
pudendum.-^BVRTOH (Thou- 
sand Nights, passim). For syno- 
nyms see Monosyllable. 

1882. Payne, Booh of the Thousand 
Nights etc. • The Porter of the Three 
Ladies of Baghdad'. Thy caze, thy 
tout, thy catso, thy coney. 

Keck-handed, adj, (school). — Left- 
handed. [Prov. Eng. Keck = 
wrongly.] 

Kedqer, subs, (nautical). — A mean 
fellow; CADGER {q,v,)'. *one in 
everybody's mess but in no one's 
watdi — an old term for a fisher- 
man.'— Ad. Smyth. 

Keek-cloy.— 54r^ Kicks. 

Keeker, subs, (Scots'). — In pi. = 
the eyes. For synonyms see Peep- 
ers. From KEEK = to look; to 
peer. Cf, Pintle-keek. 

Keel, subs, (Scots'). — The posteri- 
ors. For synonyms J^^ Bxm. 

To keel over, verb, phr, (col- 
loquial). — To come to grief. 

Keelbully, subs, (Old Cant). — See 
quot 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant, Crew, s.v. 
Kbblbullies, Lightermen that carry 
Coals to and from the Ships, so called 
in Derision. 

1725. New Cant. Diet., s.v. 

1785. Grose, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

Keelhaul (or Keelrake), verb, 
(Old nautical : now recognised or 
colloquial). — To punish offenders 
by dragging them imder water on 
one side of the ship, and up again 
on the other, by ropes attached to 
the yard-arms on either side; or in 
small vessels, imder the craft £rom 
stem to stem. Hence, figuratively, 
to treat roughly; to chastise. 
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1626. Capt. J. Smith, Accidence^ in 
Wks. (Arbbr) p. 790. The Marshall U 
to punish oflfendors, and to see yuslice 
executed according to directions^ as 
ducking at yards arme, hawling vndbr 

THB KSKLB. 

1690. B. E., />iV/. Canl. Crew, 
s.v. Kebl-hale, to draw by a Rope tied 
to the Neck, and fastned to a Tackle 
(with a jerk) quite under the Keel or 
bottom of the Ship. 

1710. C. Shadwell, Fair Quaker 
of Deal, i. May I be kkbl-hawlbd, if 
any man in the universe has more re- 
formed the navy than myself. 

1 784. C. JOHMSON, History of High - 
way men etc, 349. He was often whip- 
p'd at the cap stem, put in the Bilboes, 
and once keklhaulbd. 

1748. Smollbtt, Rod, Random, ili. 
Whoever told him so was a lying, lub- 
berly rascal, and deserved to be kbel- 

HAULED. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v., 

KEBL-HAWUNO. 

1836. M. Scott, Cringle's Log, xii. 
While the old woman keelhauled me with 
a poker on one side, he jerked at me on 
the other, until at length he gave me a 
regular cross-buttock. 

1887. Marrvat, Snarley Yow, x. 
The unfortunate Smallbones was to be 

KEEL-HAULED. 

Keelhauling, subs, (old: now recog- 
nised).— 5<f^ Keelhaul : hence a 
good rating; rough treatment. 
1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

1888. Haliburton, Clockmaker, a. 
S. xxiii. ' There's a keel-hauling in store 
for some of you that shall be nameless, 
as sure as you are bom.' 

Keen, subs, (American cadets*). — A 
funny story; a joke: to get 
OFF A KEEN = to make a witty 
remark. 



Keep, subs, (coUoquial).— i. Board 
and lodging. 

1861. T. Hughes, Tom Brown at 
Oxford, 1. viii. I performed some ser- 
vices to the College in rctum for my keep. 



1869. Blackmors, Loma Doone, 
xlvi. Moreover, we could not bear the 
idea that she should labor for her keep. 

Z. (colloquial).— A salaried 
mistress. See verb, sense 3. 

Verb, (old and American). — i. 
To abide. 

1598. Suakspbarb, Titus Andr,, v. 
2, 5. Knock at his study where, they say, 
he KEEPS. 

1618. Browne, Brit, Past,, 1. iv. 
p. 87. The high top'd firres which on that 
mountain kebpe. Have ever since that 
time beene seene to weepe. 

1626. C. More, Life 6f Death of 
Sir Thomas Jifore,*hett€t to Dean Colet . 
Yff the discommodities of the dttie doe, 
as they may very well, displease you, 
yet may the conntrie about your p^urish 
of Stepney afforde you the like delights 
which that a£fordes you wherein now you 

KEBPE. 

1688. Fletcher, Purple Island, v. 
25. Here stands the palace of the noblest 
sense,Here Visus keeps, whose court than 
crystal smoother. And clearer seems. 

</.1656. Hall, Satires, v. p. 86. 
Would it not vex thee, where thy sires 
did KEEP, To see the dunged folds of 
dag-tail'd sheep ? 

1742-8. Pope, Dunciad, iv. 307. But 
chief her shrine where naked Venus 
KEEPS, And Cupids ride the Lion of the 
deeps. 

1785. Grose, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 
Keep, to inhabit ; Lord, where do you 
KEEP, i.e. where are your rooms (acade- 
mical phrase). 

1790. WiSTHROP, Hist. New Eng- 
land, I. 72. The Tarentines . . . rifled 
a wigwam where Mr.Cradock's men kept. 

1795. Gentleman" s Magazine, p. 
Z18. He said I ought to have asked for 
his rooms, or inquired where ho kept. 

1866. M.Arnold, Thyrsis.'ByxtyeK 
he could not keep Here with the shep- 
herds and the silly sheep. 

2. (old).— Af^ quot Cf, ScoU' 
HAUD. 

1724-27. Ramsay, < O Mither Dear, 
I Gin to Fear,' in Wks. {at sup.), 11. 
281. •! 'gin to fear, Tho' I'm baith 
good and bonny, I wina keep ; for in 
my sleep I start and dream of Johny. 
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1811. Ux. Bal„ f.v. Kkbp .... 
Mother, your tit won't kbbp ; your 
daughter wall not preserve her virginity. 

3. (oolloqiiial). — To maintain a 
woman for bedservice. Hence 
KEEPER = a man who sala- 
ries a standing mistress; to go 
INTO KEEPING = to take service as 
a bed-fellow ; to take into keep- 
ing = to keep ; kept- WOMAN = 

a salaried smock-servant ; house- 

KEEPER[orHOUSE-BIT](^.Z'.);KEEP- 

ing-cully (q.v.)\ etc. {See also 
Brome {The City Wit),Dramatis 
Persona for *two keeping wo- 
men', where it seems to stand for 
lodging-house keeping.] 

1579. North, NobU Grecians and 
Romanes^ * Fabitis Maximus * (in Tudor 
Translations^ i895> "• 78}* My good 
sister, there was a g^eat speache in the 
Romaines campe that thou wert kbpt 
by one of the chiefest captalnes of the 
garrison. 

1640. Randolph, Poems etc.^ in 
Whs. [Hazlitt, (1875), ii, 539]. I wonder 
what should Madam Lesbia mean To 
KEEP young Histrio ? 

1663. KiLLiGRBW, Parson^s Wed- 
ding [DoDSLEY, Old Plays (1875), 
*j^' 3 7?]' * Will you KEEP me then ? * 
' KEEP thee ! I*d marry thee as soon ' . . . 
'no, no KEEPING, I.' ibidn 438. Rather 
than marry, keep a wench. 

1678. Dryden, All for Love ^ Pro!. 
The KEEPING tonies of the pit. 

1679. Dryden, Limberham or The 
Kind Keeper \TitU\, 

1 721 . Ramsay, Morning Interview) 
(note), in Wks.^ i. 281. A kind keeper. 

1782. Fielding, Coveni Garden 
Tragedy. And I will let the sooty ras- 
cals see A Christian keeps a whore as 
well as they. 

1778. Goldsmith, She Stoops to 
Conquer^ i. 2. It was a saying in the 
place that he kept the best horses, dogs, 
and girls in the whole county. 

1895. TimeSf 19 June, p. 5, col. 6. 
They allow their daughter. Alma, to be 
KEPT by Herr Milhlink's son. 



To keep one's eyes skinned 
(polished, or peeled, or one's 

WEATHER EYE UFTED, NOSE 

OPEN, or END UP, etc.) verh.phr. 
(common). — To take care; to 
maintain a position ; to be wide- 
awake, or FLY (^.v.)» 

1847. Porter, Big Bear etc.^ p. 
134. Keep your bye skinned for sign, and 
listen for my horn. 

1848. Ruxton, Life in the Far 
West^ p. 14. ' Yep, old gal I and keep 
YOUR NOSE OPEN ; thar's brown-skin about. 

1887. Francis, Saddle fs* Mocassin^ 
138. If you have business to attend to, you'd 
best go right along and do it. Keep your 
EYES skinned of coursc, but don't stay 
home. 

1888. Froude, The English in the 
West Indies. Americans keep their eyes 
skinned as they call it, to look out for 
other openings. 

1890. W. C. Russell, Ocean T^a- 
gedy^ p. 88. I bade my friend Jack keep 

HIS E'V'B polished. 

1891. Herald, 19 July. 'Old fellow,' 
he said, ' we must go with them and 
keep our byes peeled, for they don't 
none of 'em mean to be square any 
more'n I do.' 

1892. R. L. Stevenson and L. 
OsBOURNB, Ihe Wrecher, p. 21. * Do 
you think,' Loudon, ' he replied,' that a 
man who can paint a thousand-doUar 
picture has not grit enough to keep his 
END UP in the stock market r 

1892. Ally super's Half Holiday, 
19 Mar. p. 04, col. 3. ' Don'^t forget it's 
Leap Year ^Hity ; keep your weather 

EYE PEELED.' 

To KEEP COMPANY, verb. phr. 
(old). — I. To go into society; to 
entertain often and be often enter- 
tained. 

165a Brome, Covent Garden Weed- 
ed, p. 24. Why, Sir, did not I keep 
COMPANY, think you, when I was young? 

2. (colloquial). — To sweetheart : 
said of both sexes. 

1835. Dickens, Sheiches by Boz, p. 
140. Mr. Wilkins kept coftiPANT with 
Jemima Evans. 
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To KEEP A PIG, verb, phr, 
(Oxford University). — To have a 
lodger. [The pig {q.v,) is usu- 
ally a ireshman who, the col- 
lege being full, is quartered on a 
student whose rooms include two 
bedchambers.] 

To KEEP A STIFF UPPER UP 
(or ONE*s PECKER UP), verb, phr, 
(general). — To stand firm ; to keep 
up a heart; to chuck out 
one's chest. 

To keep the doctor, verb, 
phr, (common). — To retail adul- 
terated drinks: Cf, Doctor. 

To KEEP CHAPEL, verb, phr, 
(University). — See quot. 1852. 

1850. Household Words ^ ii. p. x6i. 
'As yoa have failed to make np your 
number of chapels the last two weeks/ 
such were the very words of the Dean, 
'you will, if you please, keep every 
CHAPEL till the end of the term.' 

1852. Bristkd, Five Years etc.^ 32. 
The undergraduate is expected to go 
to Chapel eight times, or, in academic 
parlance, to keep eight chapels a week. 

To KEEP cave^ verb, phr, 
(Eton College).— To watch and 
give warning on a tutor's approach. 

1888. Brinslby Richards, Seven 
Years at Eion^ ch. iv. Another had to 
mount guard in the passage, or on the 
staircase, to keep cave. 

To KEEP DOWN THE CENSUS, 

verb, phr. (conmion.) — To pro- 
cure abortion; to masturbate. Fr. 
taper un mSme, 

To KEEP DARK (or IT DARK), 

verb, phr, (colloquial). — To keep 
secret. 

1868. Readb and Boucicault, Foul 
Play, vii. I always thought it was a 
pity she kept it so dark. 

1888. J. RuKciMAM, The Chequers, 

p. X20. I'U KnP DARK. 



1888. Rolf Boldrrwood, Robbery 
Under Arms, xii. It'll give us all we 
know to keep dark when this ^ing gets 
into the papers. 

1892. HuMK NiSBET, Bushranger'' s 
Sweetheart, p. 33. 'Never mind, Moll, 
I'll keep the next time dark, you bet.' 

To KEEP SLOOM, verb, phr, 
(tailors'). — To keep quiet 

To KEEP IT up, verb, phr. 
(common). — To continue anything 
vigorously ; specifically to prolong 
a debauch. 

1778. Goldsmith, She Stoops to 
Conquer, iii. z. 'He mistook you for 
the barmaid. Madam I' 'Did he? Then, 
as I live, I am resolved to keep up the 
delusion?' 

1775. Sheridan, Rivals, i. x. Their 
regxdar hours stupefy me->not a fiddle 
nor a card after eleven I However Mr. 
FauUdand's gentleman and I keep it 
up a little in private parties. 

1788. G. A.S-nvKss,Adv.o/a Specu- 
list, ii. 52. Yet the^ were keeping it 
UP, as they called it ; singing, though they 
wanted spirits. 

1811. Ux. Bal., S.V. We kept it 
UP finely last night : metaphor drawn 
from the game otshuttlecoc^. 

1836. Dickens, Pickwick [ed. 1857] 
p. 443. We were keeping it up pretty 
tolerably at the stump last night. 

1857-61. Mayhew, Lond.Lab.and 
Lend. Poor, 111. 57. We keeps it up for 
half an hour, or an hour .... if the 
browns tumble in well. 

1879. Atkenttum, Ttily 5, p. ix, col. 
3. He puts some exceUent remariu on 
the question of keeping it up into a conver- 
sation among some of his Roman artists. 

To KEEP DRY, verb, phr, 
(American). — To hold one's 
tongue; TO keep dark (g.v.), 

1887. FvtASCis,SaddleandAfocassin, 
p. 295. Never let them get a chance at 
your sentiment; keep that dry. 

To KEEP ONE BACK and BELLY, 

verb, phr, (common). — To feed 
and clothe. 

For KEEPS, ^Ar. (schoolboys'). 
— To keep for good. 
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1886. The Advance, 9 Dec. We, 
the undersigned, promise not to play 
marbles for kbsps, nor bet nor gamble 
in any way. 

To KEEP THE DOOR, vcrb. phr. 
(old). — To play the bawd. 

To KEEP THE POT BOILING, 

(colloquial). — To go on with any- 
thing ; to * keep jthe game alive*. 

To KEEP (or HOLD) ONE*S HAIR 

ON. See Hair. 

To KEEP OPEN HOUSE, verb, 
phr, (tramps*). — To sleep in the 
open air ; TO DO A star pitch. 
For s3monyms see Hedge-square. 

To KEEP UP TO the COLLAR, 

verb, phr. (common). — To keep 
hard at work. 

1861. J. Hughes, Tom Brown at 
Oxford^ II. ii. Hardy kept him pretty 

WCU UP TO THB COLLAa. 

To KEEP SHEEP BY MOON- 
ught, verb, phr \o\d).--To hang 
in chains. 

As LONG AS I CAN BUY MILK 
I SHALL NOT KEEP A COW. phr, 

(venery). — SeeKEEB, verb.sen3e 3. 

1680. BuNYAN, Li/e and Death of 
Mr, Badman [ed. 1696], p. 208. When 
. . . asked the reason he would make 
this answer. • Who would kkep a cow 
of their own that can have a quart of 
MILK FOR A PENNY ? ' Meaning, who would 
be at the charge to have a wife diat can 
have a whore when he listeth ? 

He can*t keep a hotel, phr, 
(American). — A phrase intimating 
lack of administrative capacity. 

Keepinq-cully, jw*j.(old).— a man 
who keeps {q. v. verb. sense3). — B. 
E. ( 1 690) ;New Cant, Dtct.( 1725); 
Grose (1785); Lex. Bal. (1811). 

Keffel, subs, (old).— A horse. For 
synonyms j^^Prad. — B.E. ( 1 690); 
New Cant, Diet. (1725); Grose 
(1785); Matsell (1859). 



Keo, subs. (American). — The stom- 
ach. For synonyms see Victu- 
alling Office. 

1887.FRANCIS, Saddle andMocauin^ 
p. 270. We'd been having a time and my 
KEG was pretty foil too. 

KEQMEQ,j2<dj.(common). — 5ir^quot. 

1888. Payn, Thicker than Water, 
xix. It was not unusual for Mrs. Beckett 
to seek half an hour's intimate talk with 
her young companion, which she play- 
fully termed a K£G-mbo. 

Keifer, subs, (venery). — Generic for 
Mutton {q.v.). For synonyms 
see Monosyllable. 

Ke-keya, suhs. (American thieves'). 
— The devil.— Matsell (1859). 
For synonyms see Skipper. 

Kelder, subs, (old).— The belly. 
See Hans-in-kelder and Jack- 

IN-THE-CELLAR. 

1658. Brome, New Academy, p. 29. 
By this good tongue, no more than the 
unb^otten Hans I mean to clap into 

thy KELDBR. 

Kelp, subs, (old).— A hat. For sy- 
nonyms see Golgotha. To kelp 
= to raise one's hat in salutation. 

1764. Discoveries of John Poulter, 
p. 30. We jostle him, and one knocks 
his KELP off. 

1819, Vaux, Memoirs, s.v. Kelp. 



KEL80- BOOTS, subs. (Old Scots'). — 
Heavy shackles put on the legs 
of prisoners ; by some supposed to 
be a sort of stocks. — Jamieson. 

Kelter (or Kilter), subs, (old). — 
I. Order; condition; form(^.v.). 

1080-50. l^KKDVOKD, Plymouth Plan- 
tation, 235. Ye very sight of one (a gun) 
though OUT OP KILTER, was a terrour 
unto them. 
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1687. Barrow, Sermons^ i. Ser. 6. 
If the organs of prayer are out of 
KKLTBR, or out of time, how can we pray. 

1690. B. E.,Z?*V:/. Caui. Crew^s.v. 
Out of Keltbr, out of sorts. 

1725. New Cant, Did., s.v. 

1754. Martin, Eng. Did., and 
ed., s.v. 

1785. Grosb. Vuig. Tongue. , s.v. 

1811. Ux. Bal., S.V. 

1859. Matsell, Vocahulum, s.v. 

1889. C.F.WoOLSON, Jupiter Lights, 
xviii. I'm a failure because I always 
see double, like a stereoscope out of 

KILTSR. 

2. (old). — Money. For syno- 
nyms see Actual and Gilt. 
[Also provincial Yorkshire(HALLi- 
WELL); and Scots* (JAMIESON)]. 

1789. Geo. Parkrr, Ldfe^s Painter, 
p. 143, s.v. 

Keltie (or Kelty), jw*^. (Scots*). — 
A biunper, imposed as a fine, on 
those who do not drink fair. [Said 
to be so called from a famous 
champion drinker in Kinrosshire.] 

Kemesa. See Camesa. 

Ken, suhs. (Old Cant).— i. A house; 
a place : generally in combination ; 
e.g. Boozing-Ken = drinking 
house; a bob-ken or bowman- 
ken = a well-furnished house; etc 

To BITE, or CRACK, AKEN = tO 

rob a house. 

Enoush synonyms. Carsey 
(or case); castle; cat-and-mouse; 
crack ; diggings ; hang-out ; rootee ; 
roost; shop; panny. 

Italian synonyms. Canucha; 
tugurio, 

1567. Harman, Caveat Man, p. ^, 
Stowe your bene, cofe, and cut benat 
whydds, and byns we to rome vyle, to 
nyp a bong ; so shall we haue lowre for 



the BOUSING KEN^ and when we byng 
back to the deuseauyel, we wyll fylche 
some duddes of the RudSemans, or myll 
the KEN for a baggc of dudes. 

1609.DEKKER, Lanthorne and Can- 
dlelight, If we niggle or mill a bousing- 

KEN. 

1610. Rowlands, Martin Mark-all, 

E. 39 (H. Qub's Repr. 1874). Ken, .in 
ouse. Stawuno ken, a house to receive 
stolne goods, or a dwelling house. 

1671. R. Head, English Rogue, 

Ct. I., ch. vi., p. 54 (1874). We straight 
etook ourselves to the boozing ken ; 
and iiaving bubb'd rumly, we concluded 
an everlasting friendship. 

1690. B. E., Did. Cant. Crew, s.v. 
Ken. a bob ken, or a bowman-ken, a 
good or well Furnished House, full of 
booty, worth robbing ; also a House that 
Harbours Rogues and Thieves. Biting the 
KEN, Robbing the House. 

1725. New Cant. Did., s.v. Ken. 
When we entered the ken we leapt up 
the Dancers and fagotted all there. . . . 
'tis a BOB-KEN, Brush upon the sneak. 

1748. 'DYCWi,Du:tionary, (<th ed.). 
Ken (S.) a cant name for a dwelling 
house of any sort, but more particularly 
cottages. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tamgue, t.v. 

1880. LvTTON, Paul Clifford, iv. 
Out of my KEN, you cur of the mange. 

1887. Dickens, Oliver Twist, p. 
260. The bar of the ken is filled with 
traps. 

1851. ^JiVUEyf/, London Labour and 
London Poor, 1., p. 336. The old woman 
(who kept the ken), when any female, 
old or young, who had no tin, came into 
the kitchen, made up a match for her 
with some men. 

1856. C. Reads, Never Too Late, 
xlvii. We won't all to together. . . . you 
two meet me at Jonathan's ken in an hour. 

1859. Hatsell, Vocabulum, t.v. 

1889. Anrwers, 27 July, p. 136, col. 
X . My associations in the fourpenny lodging 
KEN were such as would have degenerated 
a stronger character than mine. 

1892. Henley and Stevenson, Dea- 
con Brodie, Tab. ii, Sc. x, p. 24. I 
had to look mto a ken to-night about the 
captain. 
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Ken-cracker (or Miller), suhs, 
(old). — A housebreaker. B. E. 
(1690); New Cant. Diet. (1725); 
Grose (1785); Matsell(i859). 

Ken-crack-lay, suhs. (thieves*).— 
Housebreaking. ^^<r Ken, Crack, 
and Lay. 

Kennedy, siibs, (common). Af^quot. 
To GIVE KENNEDY = to lay in 
with a poker. 

1864. Athenaum^ 29 Oct., p. 559. 
St. Giles's peipetuates the memory of a. . . . 
roan. . . . who was killed by a poker 
by calling that instrument a Kennedy. 

1887. Henley, Villon's Good Night. 
Paste 'em, and larrup 'em, and lam ; 
Give Kennedy and. make 'em crawl. 

Kennel, subs, (old).— The female 
pudendum. For synonyms see 
Monosyllable. [Cy. Kennel, O. 
¥.canal=zvL gutter or watercourse]. 

1647-80. RocHESTER,5aM Inirtgues. 
Twelve times I scorned the kbnnbl 'twixt 
her thighs. 

Kennel- RAKER,jtt*j. (old).— A scav- 
enger; one fit only for low, dirty 
jobs. 

1647. Fletcher, Prophetess^ iii. 1. 
Give your petitions in seemly sort, and 
keep ^'our haf off decently, a fine peri- 
phrasis of a KBNNBL-RAKBR. 

1655. Comicall History of Fran- 
cion [quoted by Nares]. They heard 
behind them so great a hooping and 
hallowing of men and boys, and an outcry 
of women, that they were inforced to 
look back, and presently thev discovered 
a ^oung man, who had nothing but his 
shirt on his back, and not so much as 
shoes on his feet, who was followed by 
a number of the kbnnelrakers, who 
made a perpetual shout. 

rf.l735. Arhuthnot, Wks. vx75x). 
I. 49. You did not love cruelty, you 
kennel-raker, you gibbet-carrier. 

KENNURD,ar^'. (back slang).— Drunk. 
For synonyms see Drinks and 
Screwed. 



KENT(or Kent-raq, Kent-clout <r/r.) 
subs, (common). — A colored 
cotton handkerchief. 

Kentish -FIRE, subs, (colloquial). — A 
prolonged and ordered salvo of 
applause. [From the cheers be- 
stowed in Kent upon the No-Pop- 
ery orators in 1828-9]. 

1865. J. H. Buckstonb in letter to 
Morning Post^ 2a March. During the 
overture that peculiar beating of the feet 
known to a Dublin audience as the Kent- 
ish riRE was heard. 



Kent-street EjECTMENT,jf/^^./Ar. 
(old). — See quot. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue^ s.v. 
To take away the street door, a method 
practised by the landlords in Kent-st., 
South wark, when their tenants arc above 
a fortnight's rent in arrear. 

Kerbstone-broker, subs, (com- 
mon). — A stock-broker doing 
business outside the Stock-Ex- 
change; a guttersnipe (q.v.). Fr. 
un courtier marron^ and (collecti- 
vely) les coulissiers. 

Kerflop, intj. (American). — Ono- 
matopoeic: in imitation of the sound 
of a body falling flat or into water. 

Variants : Cachunk (y.r.); Kers- 
lap ; Kesousc ; Keslosh ; Keswosh ; 
Kewosh ; Keswollop ; Kerchunk ; 
Kerplunk ; Kerthump ; Kershaw ; 
Kerslash ; Kerslosh ; Kerswosh, etc. 

1843. Mfuor Jones's Courtship^ i. 
Kerslash I I went rite over Miss Stal- 
- linses spinnin' wheel onto the floor. 

1848. Jones, Sketches of TVavel, 
p. 64. Kerslosh went the water all over 
my feet. 

b. 1852. Traits of American Hamour^ 
p. 59. The first thing I knowed, I went 
KERSWASH into the drink. 

</.1867. Brown ('Artemus Ward'). 
The Shakers, Shakers were all goin' 
KERSLAP to the Promist Land. 
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1887. Francis, Saddle &» Mocattin. 
He at last brought the whole tautological 
string down kbrflop, full and furly, upon 
the devoted crown of his auditor. 

1888. Poiiorio Democrat^ 8 March. 
The fence broke down, and rbrchumk 1 
I went right through the ice all over. 

1888. Century Mag. [quoted in 
Americanisms], Kbrthump ! head over 
heels. 

Kerry-security, subs. (o\d).—See 

quot 

1786. Gro^, yuJ^. TongHgy s.v. 
KsRRY-SBCURiTY, bond, pledge, oath, and 
keep the money. 

Ketch, subs. (old). — A hangman; 
Jack Ketch (y.v.). 

Verb. (American thieves*).— To 
hang. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
Ketch, I'll ketch you ; I'll hang you. 

Kettle, subs, (thieves'). — i. A 
watch: RED-KETTLE =gold watch. 

2. (nautical).— An iron-built ves- 
sel ; an ironclad. 

3. (venery). — The female pu- 
dendum. For synonyms see Mo- 
nosyllable. 

1719. DuRFBY, Pills to Purge eic.^ 
iii. 221. The tinker too with Mettle, 
Said he would mend her Kbttlb, And 
stop up every Leak. Ibid. iv. 62. He 
never clencheth home a Nail, But his 
Trull holds up the Kbttlb. 

Pot calling the kettle 
BLACK, phr. (common). — On *all 
fours'; *Six of one and half a dozen 
of the other.* 

1890. Tit Bits, 30 Aug. p. 332, 
col. X. It was almost a case of the pot 
CALUNO tub kbttlb BLACK, Certainly ; 
but the rebuke lost none of its point, 
nevertheless. 

A PRETTY (or FINE) KETTLE 

(or KIDDLE = basket) of fish, 
subs. phr. (common). — A mess or 
confusion of any kind ; a muddle. 



1760. FiBLDiNo, Tom Jones , vi. x. 
< There is a fine kbttlb or fish made o't 
up at our house I ' * What can be the 
matter, Mr. Western?' said Allworthy. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. Kbttlb-of- 
FiSR. When a person has perplexed his 
afEurs in general, or any particular 
business, he is said to have made a fine 

KBTTLB OF FISH of it. 

1885. C. Sblbt, Catching an Hei- 
ress, ii. La, miss, you must be joking ; 
you can't be what you ayn't, you'd be 
sure to be found out, and then there'd 
be a pretty kbttlb of fish. 

1849. 'DiCfOXiS, David Copfer/ield, 
xix. I intend, Trotwood, to get that done 
immediately . . . and then— there'll be a 

PRBTTY KBTTLB OF FISH I 

1864. Tangled Talk, p. 337. It is 
an easy thing ... to make a kbttlb of fish 
of one's whole existence. 

Kettledrum, subs. (old). — i. In 
plural = a woman's breasts. Also 
Cupid's kettledrum. 

1785. Grosb, Vulgar Tongue, s.v. 

2. (common). — ^An afternoon 
tea-party. 

1867. Latham, Dict.^^ s.v. Kbttle- 
DRUM. Either recent or revived, this word 
is about two years old. 

1869. Mrs. H. Wood, Roland Yorke, 
ch. xiii. Mrs. Bede Grreatorex had cards 
out for that afternoon, biddine the great 
world to a KBTTLB-DRUM ; and she was cal- 
culating what quantities of ices and straw- 
berries to order in. 

1878. Hatton, Cruel London, i. iii. 
Men are as frivolous and as full of gossip 
and scandal as the tabbies at a West End 

KBTTLB-DRUM. • 

1888. Detroit Free Press, 8 Dec. 
* Won*t it be rather hard at first to give 
op all the pink suppers and kbttlbdrums 
and afternoon what-do-you-call-*ems ? ' 
with a suspicion of a grin on his face. 

1890. Daily Telegraph, 28 Jan. The 
ladies' kbttlbdrum is not to be shut 
against male sympathisers, and gentlemen 
d^ provided with tickets are to be 
sufifered to join in the festivities. 

Kew, subs, (back slang). — A week. 
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Kby, svhs, (venery). — l. 1\a penis: 
i.e. The key that lets a man in 
and the maid out For sjrnonyms 
see Creamstick and Prick. 

1772. G. A. Stevkns, Songs Comic 
^ Saiyrical [1788]. Here'n ... the 
lock of all locks and unlocking the same . .. 
That lock has the casket of Cupid within 
it. So— —here's to the key, lads,— the 
critical minute. 

2. (common). — A translation; 
a CRIB [q»v.). 

To have the key of the 
STREET, verb, phr, (common). — 
To be locked out of doors; to 
have no home. 

1880. DiCKBNS, Pickwick^ xlvii. 
* There, * said Lowten, ' it's too late now. 
You can't get in to-night, you've got the 
KEY OP TUB STRKBT, my fneud.' 'Never 
mind me,' replied Job. ' I can sleep any- 
where.* 

1848. W. T. MONCRIBFF, TTte Scamps 
of London t i.i. CAar. Left your lodgings — 
and why, sir? Bo^, Why ?— why because 
the chimney smoked, my adorable ; and 
then the paper of my rooms wasn't fash- 
ionable enough — {aside) — and the land- 
lady gave me the key op thb street. 

1888. Daify Telegraphy 28 Dec. 
Society would, perhaps, bo startled and 
saddened to know how numerous those 
were upon the great holiday who had the 
KEY OP THE STREET for home, and a crust 
of bread by way of Christmas banquet. 

Keyhole, subs, (venery). — The 
female pudendum. See Key. 
For synonyms see Monosyl- 
lable. 

To BE ALL KEYHOLE (or KEY- 
HOLED), verb, phr, (common). — 
To be drunk. For sjmonyms see 
Drinks and Screwed. 

Keyhole-whistler, subs, (tramps'). 
— A night's lodger in a bam or 
outhouse; a skipperbird {q.v.). 

1851-61. Mavhew, Lond. Lab. etc. 
i. 3Y9. Keyhole whistlers, the skipper- 
bir(u are sometimes called, but they're 
regular travellers. 



Keystone of Love, suhs. phr. 
(venery). — ^The (emsi^e pudendum. 
For synonyms see Monosyl- 
lable. 

Keystone State, subs. phr. (Amer- 
ican). — Pennsylvania. [When 
the names of the original Thirteen 
States were arranged archwise in 
their natural geographical order, 
Pennsylvania occupied the central 
position]. 

Kibosh, subs, (common). — i. Non- 
sense; anything worthless. Also 

KiBOSHERY. 

1885. Punch, Jan. 3, p. 4. Still I 
wish you a 'Appy New Year, if you care 
for the KIBOSH, old chappie. 

2. (East End).— Snot {g.v.). 

3. (common). — Style; fashion; 
form ; * the thing* : e.^.^ that's the 
proper Kibosh. 

Verb, (common). — To spoil; to 

flummox (^.V.), to QUEER {^.V.); 

to bewilder or knodcoutoftime. 

1892. M1LLIKKN, *Arry Ballads, p. 
5. They kibosiikd the power of the quid. 
Ibid. p. 50. A dig in the ribs and a 
•owl, Seemed to kirosh the Frenchmen 
completely. 

To PUT THE kibosh ON, verb, 
phr. (common). — I. To stop; to 
silence. (2) To wheedle or talk 
over. (3) To run down. 

1836. DiCKBNS, Sketches by Box, 
p. 40. *What do you mean by hussies?' 
interrupts a champion of the other party 
....(• Hooroar,' ejaculates a pot-boy 
in parenthesis, ' put the kyr-bosh on her, 
Mary I ') 

1856 Punch, vol. 31. p. 139. 1 ope 
the Assistans of your powHul Penn to put 
the ciBOSH upon the Siety for the Perwen- 
tion of wot they calls crulety toHanimals. 

KiBSY. See Kypsy. 

Kick, subs. (old). — i. The fashion. 
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1690. B. E., Did. Cant. Crew, 
8.V. Kick, a High kick, the top of the 
Fashion ; also singularity therein. 

1726. New Cani. Diet., s.v. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Kick. It is all thb kick, it is the present 
mode. 

</.1814. DiBDiN [quoted in Ceniury], 
'Tis TUB kick, I say, old 'un, so I brought 
it down. 

1833. Neal, Down Easiers, v. p. 
64. What do ye pay for sech a pair o' 
boots as them in Eurup ? Newest fashion 
out here— all the kick, I spose, hey? 

^.1886. Geo. Colman the Younger 
[quoted by Brewer]. I cocked mv hat, 
and twirled my stick, And the giru they 
called me quite thb kick. 

2. (old). — A sixpence : of com- 
pound sums only, e.g. * three and 
a KICK ' = 3s. 6d. For synonyms 
see Bender. 

1725. New Cant. Diet., s.v. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

1823. MoNCRiEFF, Tom &• Jerry, 
iii, 3. * What's to pay landlord ? * .... 
* Fourteen bob and a kick your honor.* 

1834. H. AiNSWORTH, Rookwood, 
III. xiii. • Two coach-wheels [crowns], half 
a bull [half a crown], three hogs [shillings], 
and a kick.* 

1860. Punch, zxxix, p. 97. Moshesh 
is a brick ; This cost but ten and a rick. 

1864. Soiled Dove, p. 263. • Six bob 
and a kick, if so be as the holes are 
mended.* 

1871. Echo, 15 May. * What do you 
mean by telling mc that you will take it 
away for a kick ? ' * Wot do I mean ? 
why wot I say ; I'll do the job for 
sixpence, and mo and my mate 'ufl sweep 
up any mess we makes as well.' 

1871. Figaro, March. Let persons 
addicted to the use of slang, in whose 
dialect two-and-a-KiCK means half-a- 
crown, remarkf'-tf they please, that they 
would twelve times rather have a kick 
than a half-penny. 

3. (common). — A moment; a 
JIFFY (q.v.) 

4. (thieves'). — Seeo^oK. 1859. 
For synonyms see PoGE. 



1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, t.r. 
Kick. The Moll stubbled her skin in her 
KICK, the woman held her purse in her 
pocket. 

1869. Grebkwood, Night in a 
Workhouse. I rifled his kick of his 
shiners so fine. 

5. (American). — A grudge. 

1887. Frakcis, Saddle and Mo- 
cassin, p. 308. I haven't got any kick 
against Don Juan. 

6. (trade).— The hollow in the 
butt ot a bottle. 

1851-61. Mayuew, Land. Lab. etc., 
II. ^xx. Some bottles has g^eat kicks 
at the* ' 



heir bottoms. 

1864. Scotsman, 29 June, 
iredl • 



fraudulently manufactured bottles, which 
by reason of an oblong cavity in the 
bottom (called in London a kick) con- 
tain from 10 to ao per cent less than 
the due quantity. 

1864. Left Her Home, p. 65. The 
bottle fell on the kick, and being made 
of strong glass. . . . did not break. 

7. /«^/.(old). — Breeches; trou- 
sers. Also KICKSTERS and KICK- 

sms: cf. Hams. 

English synonyms. Arse-rug; 
bum-bags; bell-bottoms; bum-cur- 
tain ; bags ; calf-clingcrs; canvas- 
SF.ENS, {q-v.) ; continuations ; 
don*t-iiame-*ems ; ducks; gam- 
cases ; hams ; inexpressibles; inef- 
fables; inimitables; kicks; kickseys; 
moles ; mustn't - mention - *cnis ; 
PEG-TOPS (q.v.); pants ; rice-bags ; 
sit-upons; skilts {q.v.)-, slacks 
(q.v.y, strides ; troUy-wags; trucks; 
TRDNKs(^.z'.); imhintables; unmen- 
tionables; unutterables ; imwhis- 
perables; whistling breeches 
{q.v.). 

French synonyms. Unhenard 
(popular); la braillande or brail- 
larde (thieves*); les calineties 
(common) ; la cotte (= blue can- 
vass working trousers) ; la culbute 
ox le culbutant (thieves'); unfour- 
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reau (tliieves' = sheath); U fusil 
d deux coups (popular = the 
double-barrel); Us grimpants (po- 
pular); Us inexpressibUs (from the 
Eng^h); UshauUde'tir€{fiA<S9^')\ 
U montant, 

Portuguese synonym. Os 
tr6zes, 

1690. B. E., Dtei. Cant, Crew, 
t.v. Kicks, breedies. 

1714. Memoirs of John Hall {^Ctk 
ed.) p. 12. KiCKSSY, Breeches. 

1726. New Cant. Did., %,v. Tip 
ns your kicks, we'll have them as well 
as your Lonr. 

1785. Gross, Vulvar Tongue, s.v. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

1819. Moors, Tom Crib, p. 13. 
That bedizen'd old Georgy's bang-up 
togs and kicks. 

1823. MONCRIBPF, Tom and Jerry, 
p. 6. Reg. Stick it into him for a new 
pair of KicKSBS, by-and-by. 

1884. AiNswoRTH, Rookwood, iii. 5. 
Jitt twig his swell kickseys and pipes; 
if they ain't the thing, I'm done. 

1859. Sala, Gaslight and Day- 
light, xxx.^ * There's togs, too, ' he pur- 
sued, looking with proper pride at his 
own attire, 'the sooner you peels o£F 
them cloth kicksiks the better.' 

1869. G. W. Matsbll, Vocabulum, 
or the Rogue*s Lexicon, Kersey-mere 
ncKSiBS, any colour, built very slap with 
the artful dodge, from three caroon. 

C.1867. Broadside Ballad, <The 
Chickaleary Bloke '. Now kool my downy 
KiCRsnts. . . . Built upon a plan very 
naughty. 

1888. Daily Telegraph, August 7, 
p. 6, col. z. What he termed * the saucy 
cut of his KicKSiBS, ' and which, rendered 
into intelligible English, signified the 
smart style of his trousers. 

1885. The Stage, p. 129. White- 
chapel costers who wore slap-up kicksibs, 
with a double fakement down each side, 
and artful buttons at bottom. 

1892. Miluken, *Arry Ballads, 76. 
He'd a apron, Charlie, and ricksies as 
most ha' been cut by his wife. 

YOL. IV. 



1892. .Hu»CE NiSBET, Bushranger* s 
Sweetheart, p. 11. « A good thing Cin- 
derella's grand ball was a little before 
jrour time, Stringy, or she'd been out of 
It with these kickssys,' remarked Tony 
Peters gravely. 

8. (common).— -A sudden and 
strong objection; unexpected re- 
sistance. 

^^^.(common). — i . To borrow 
or beg; TO break shins, (q.v.). 
For synonyms see Shins. Speci- 
fically to tisk for drink money. 

1858. A. "hliKMBKW, Paved with Gold, 
p. ao. Ned Purchase suggested that they 
might as well try and kick him for some 
coppers. 

2. (colloquial).— To protest; to 
resist; to resent. 

1611. Bible, Authorised Version, x 
Sam. u. 29. Wherefore kick ye at my 
sacrifice? 

1847. Tennyson, Princess, iv. 393. 
You hold that woman is the better man : 
A rampant heresy, such as, if it spread. 
Would make all women kick against 
their Lords. 

1871. Daily News, 29 Dec. The 
love of pleasure he's been encouraged in 
won't make him kick against useAiI in- 
formation. 

1888. Detroit F^ee Press, 13 Oct. 
There are zo,ooo baby carriages in Chi- 
cago. They obstruct the travel of 200,000 
people. I KICK. 

1889. Nation, xlviii. 137. In a late 
number you maintain strongly that it is 
the duty of persons suffering from over- 
charges, insolence and other forms of 
oppression, to kick. 

1889. Bird O* Freedom, 7 Aug., p. 6. 
When it comes to editors waking up and 
Uckling hard-worked foremen by the 
neck, then I kick. 

1891. Morning Advertiser, 6 April. 
The men certainly kickbd against thb 
increase. 

1892. MiLLiKEN, * Arry Ballads,'^, 
25. Kick at my lingo. 

3. (common). — To recoil: of 
fire-arms generally. 

7 
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1871. Observer, 24 Dec Much cal- 
culated, when fired, to develop a quality 
known as kicking. 

4. (American). — To jUt; TO 

OrVB THE MTTTKN (^.f.). 

5. (American). — To die: an ab- 
breviation of TO KICK THE BUCK- 
ET (q.V.), 

6. (old). — ^^qtiot. For syno- 
nyms see Ampxttate and Sked- 
addle. Also Kick it. 

1725. Ntto Cant, Did., s.v. Kicx'd. 
The Rom Coll kick'd away, «>., The 
Rogue made his escape. 

Kick in the guts, suls. phr. 
(old). — A dram of spirits. — Grose 
(1785). 

To get more kicks than 
HA* PENCE, verb, phr. (colloquial). 
— See monkey's allowance. 

1861. Trollofb, Framley PartoH' 
age, idx. In all this matter I have 
harassed myself greatly to oblige you, 
and in return I have got mors kicks than 

BALFPINCB. 

1824. Scott, Si, Homan's, zxxiv. 
* Which b like monkev's allowance, I 
suppose,' said the traveller, * mors kicks 

THAN HALFPSNCS.' 

1856. C. KiNOSLBY, Leiier^ May 
[3rd abridged ed. X579]> You fellows 
worked like brie 
got midshipman's 
day, and find yc 
allowance (mors kicks than half-pbncb). 

To kick over the traces, 
verb, phr, (colloquial). — (i) To 
go the pace (f .v.); and (2) to 
resist authority. 

1861. H. KiNCSLBY,^av^iix^^,xlii. 
*I'll go about with the rogue. He is 
indinM to kick ovbr thb traces, but 
rn whip him in a little.' 

1892. MiLLiKBN, *Arry Ballad*, p. 
10. It's a sort of kick-ovbr-thb-tracbs, 
a thing as all females enjoy. 

To KICK UP A BREEZE (or 
DUST, ROW, DIVERSION, LARK, 
SHINDY, etc) verb, phr, (corn- 



worked like bricks, spent money, and 
got midshipman's half-pay (nothing a 
day, and find yourself) and monkey's 



mon). — To create a disturbance; 
TO RAISE Cain (q,v.)\ to paint 

THE TOWN RED (^.V.). 

1769. Smollktt, Letter to Wtlkei, 
quoted in D. Hannay's Smollett (1887), 
p. 132. If the a£Eatr cannot be compro- 
mised we intend to kick up a dust, and 
die hard. 

1764. O'Hara, Midas, i. ii. Nor 
doubt I, with my voice, guitar, and person. 
Among the nymphs to kick up sokb 

DIVSRSION. 

1770. CoLMAN, Oxonian in Town, 
I. ii. Ten to one but there's a riot— we'll 
KICK UP A DUST, I Warrant you. 

1771. G. A. Stevens, Songt Comic 
and Satyrical, 144. The patron of voices 
said 'twould go for the wench Unless 
that A DUST he could kick up. 

4/.1796. Burns, The Rights of Wo- 
men, Would swagger, swear, get drunk, 

kick UP A RIOT. 

1812. COOMBB, Syntax, Picturesque, 
C. zxii. I wish to know. Sir, what yon 
mean. By kicking up. Sir, such A scknb I 

1819. MoORB, Tom Crib, p. 5. 
Something may happen to kick up a 



1844. Puck, p. 14. The rows that 
they might kick up. 

1871. Louisville Courier, 19 Mar. 
The ill-treatment of Mr. Sumner will not 
be borne patiently by his friends and the 
New England States; it is sure to kick 
UP A ROW in the Republican party. 

1878. JAS. Payn, By Proxy, ii. He 
means that you are much too excited to 
be sane ; that vou are apt to kick up a 
ROW about noUiing at all. 

To KICK THE WIND, verb, phr, 
(old). — See quot For synonyms 
see Aloft. 

1598. Florio, Worlde of Wordes, 
Dar de* caUi a Rouaio, to be hang'd, 

TO KICKS THB WINDS. 

To GET THE KICK OUT (or 

DIRTY KICK OUT).— To be sum- 
marily dismissed, dischai]ged, or 
•kicked out*. 

To KICK THE BUCKET, verb, 

phr, (common). — To die. Forsy- 
non3rms x^r^ Aloft. Also kick and 
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TO ncK STIFF.— [Taylor : The 
alliision is to the way in which 
a slaoghtered pig is hung up — 
viz., by passing the ends of a bent 
piece of wood behind the tendons 
of the hind legs, and so suspending 
it to a hook in a beam above. 
This piece of wood is locally tenn- 
ed a BUCKET, and so by a coarse 
metaphor the phrase came to sig- 
nify to die. Another says : To 
commit suicide by hanging; fiom 
a method planned and carried out 
by an ostler at an inn on the 
Chreat North Road. Standing on 
a bucket, he tied himself up to a 
beam in the stable, he then kicked 
THE BUCKET.] In West Indies 
KiCKERABoo : see also Kick the 

WIND. 
1785. Gross, Vulg, Tongue^ t.v. 
Kicks. He kickbd thb bucket one day, 
he died one day. 

1796. WoLCOT ('Peter Pindar*), 
Tristia (in Whs, x8z2), v. 242. Pitt kicksd 

THB BUCKET. 

1797. M. G. Lewis, CoiiU Spectre, 
EjMlc^fue. I drew mv knife, and in his 
boeom stuck it; He feU, you clapped— 
and then he kicked the bucket I 

1812. CoLMAN, Poetical Vagariet, 
p. ^5. Near thee doth a bucket dangle. 
Chieftain, leave me not to drown ; Save 
a maid without a smicket. If the bucket 
come not down. Soon shall I be doom'd 

to KICK IT. 

1886. M. Scott, Tom Cringle'* 
Log, xvi. Dat I believe him will eat till 
him kickeriboo of sore&t (surfeit, I 
presumed). 

1888. Selby, Jacques Strop, i. x. 
A narrow escape of kicking THE BUCKET, 
was it not — eh, you rascal? 

1849. KiNGSLET, Alton Locke, ii. 
Fine him a pot roared one, for talking 

about KICKING THE BUCKET. 

1858. Diogenes, ii. It is inferrible 
(on account of her great dislike to the 
detective officer) that she, as well as 
Lady Dedlock, kicked the bucket. 

1858. Notes and Queries, i S. ix. 
107. (y.w.). 



1859. Matsell, Vocabulum, s.v. 

1867. Jas. Greenwood, Purgatory 
of Peter the Cruel, i. Tony Warren, 
with tears in his honest eyes, endeavour- 
ing to pour rum down the body's throat, 
while in kindliest tones he begged of it 
to look up, or at least make some sign 
that he had not quite kicked the bucket. 

1871. Lontton Figaro, iSJaok.Yetl 
Vm going to kick the bucket. 

1888. J. RuNaMAN, Tke Chequers, 
48. The Kamper £awned on me, and 
asked me if I had heard of ' that pore 
bloke wot kicked the bucket upstairs.' 

1890. Grant AiXEN, Tents o/Skem, 
X. I've very little doubt Sir Arthur, 
selfish pig though he is, will do the right 
thing m the end before he kicks the 

BUCKET. 

1892. Hume Nisbbt, Bail Up, p. X05. 
Four on them sickened all at once in 
the camp we had struck, and after they 
had KICKED IT, my two mates went 
with me. 

1892. Ally super, 27 Feb., p. 67, 
col 2. But a miserly aunt kicks the 
BUCKET at last And leaves you the fortune 
which she has amassed. 

To KICK DOWN THE LADDER, 

verb, phr, (colloquial). — To treat 
with contumely one's means of 
advancement. 



1848. Thackeray, Book of Snobs, 
viii. She has struggled so violently for 
polite reputation ^t she has won it ; 



pitilessly kicking down the ladder, as 
she advanced, d<^ee by d^jee. 

To KICK THE CLOUDS(or WIND), 

verb, phr, (thieves*). — See quot. 
For synonyms see Ladder. 

1811. Lex, Bal,, s.v. Kick the 
BUCKET. To KICK THB CLOUDS before the 
hotel door, i,e, to be hanged. 

To KICK AT WAIST, Vtfr*./Ar. 

(tailors'). — ^To misfit at the waist. 

To KICK FOR THE BOOT, verb. 

phr, (tailors*). — ^To ask for money. 

To KICK FOR TRADE, verb, 

phr, (tailors*). — ^To ask work. 

To HAVE THE KICK, verb, phr, 
(Athletic).— To be ludcy ; to have 
cocuM (^.v.).— [From football]. 
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To KICK THE STUFFINO OUT 

OF ONE, verb, phr, (American). — 
To maltreat; to take a rise, or the 
wind out of; to get the better of. 

To KICK (or COOL) one's heels. 
— I. 5« Heels. 

^. verb, phr. (old). — See quot. 
For synonyms see Aloft. 
1698. Florio, World* of Wordes, 
Fare il pane^ to dye, TO kick vp ones 



To KICK THE EYE OUT OF A 

MOSQUITO, verb,phr. (Australian). 

— A superlative expression of 

owelty. 

1888. Rolf Boldebwood, Robbery 

Under Arms, xi. He could kick thb 

BYE OUT OF A MOSQUITO. 

A KICK IN one's gallop, Subs. 

phr. (old).— A whim; a strange 
fancy. 

Kicker, subs. (American). — i. An 
obstructionist; a protestant. 

1888. Rochester Herald.The chronic 
KiCKBR is always on hand when any 
improvement is proposed. 

1888. Detroit Free Press, 20 Oct. 
I really and tnily believe that the day 
will come when the kicksr will be 
classed where he belong and be entitled 
to the reverence due him. 

.... Eclectic Review (Amer.),ziii. 
6. There is, of course, a class of chronic 
KiCKBRS who are always finding fiiult. 

2. in pi. (common). — ^The feet. 
For synonyms see Creepebs. 

3. (old). — ^A dancing master. 
1888. ,Sblby, Dancing Master, sc. 

u. It is the KICKBR, sure enough : what 
am I to do ? If I go out, I shall nap it. 

KlCKERABOO.^tfifKlCKTHEBUCKET. 

KICKINQ-IN, subs. (Winchester Col- 
lege). — See quot. 
1870. Mansfibld, School-Life at 
Winchester ColUge,^. 138. ButfootbaU 
wasn't all beer and skittles to the Fags. 



There was an institution called kicking 
IN, which, while it lasted, was much 
worse than 'watching out' at cricket, 
although it had the very great merit of 
not continuing so long ; for, even on a 
whole holiday, we seldom had more than 
two hours of it. 

KICKINQ-8TRAP, subs. (tailoTs'). — ^Au 
elastic strap inside a habit. 

K1CK8EY8. subs, (old).— I. See Kick, 
subs, sense 7. 

2. (old). — Shoes or * highlows*. 

Also KiCKSIES. 
1823. Bbe, Diet, of the Turf, s.v. 

KiCKSBBS. 

Kickshaw, subs, (old: now recog- 
nised). — ^A trifle; any thing fanciful 
or unsubstantial ; something fan- 
tastical or with no particular 
name. [Skeat: a curious corrup- 
tion of Fr. qu^lque-chose (pro- 
nounced kick-chose) literally, some- 
thing; hence a trifle or small 
delicacy]. 
1598. Shakspearb, 2 Henry IV, 

V. I. 29. A joint of mutton, and any 

Eretty Httle ftiny kickshaws, tell Wil- 
am, cook. 

1601. Shakspbarb, Twelfth Night, 
X. x. Sir And. ... I delight in masques 
and revels sometimes altogether. Sir To. 
Art thou good at these kickshawbs, 
knight? 

\VS\.Qoi<xyikV^,Dictionarie,%,vJyi' 
candeaux, short, skinlesse, and dainty 
puddings, or qublkchoses, made of 
good flesh and herbs chopped together .etc. 
3.1625. Flbtchbr, Elder Brother, 
iii. 2. New kickshaws and delicate made 
things. 

1630. John Taylor, The Great 
Eater of Kent, p. 12. All is welcome ; 
whether it be sawscdge, mackeroone, 
KICKSHAW, or tantadlin. 

1646. Fbatlby, Dippers Dipt, 
p. 199. I made bold to set on 
the board kickchosbs, and variety of 
strange fruits. 

1768. Adventurer, No. 25. She 
has no taste for nlcknacks, and kick- 
shaws, and whim-whams. 
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1828. Scorn, Portutus of Nigel^iad, 
I have ffireii up. . . . roastbeef and 
pudding for woodcodcs and kickshaws. 

1880. Marryat, A1iVi(^« Onrit, zzziv. 
I seldom touch anything but the joint. 
I hate your kickshaws. 

1881. Bbsant and Ricb, Sweet Nelly, 
in Ten Vears* Tenant etc., vol. i. p. i88. 
Fidbalas for your frocks, quilted petti- 
coats, gold KICKSHAWS, diina, pet negro 
boys. 

Kick-shoe, subs. (old). — A dancer; 
a caperer; a boffoon. 

KICK8II8. S€€ Kicks. 

KiCKSY, adj, (old). — Troublesome; 
disagreeable. 

KICK8Y-WICK8Y, jM^j. (old).— A teim 
of contempt for a woman. 

1596. Shakspbakb, AlPt Well etc, 
ii. 3. He wears his honour in a box, 
unseen. That hugs his kicksy-wicksbt 
here at home. 

1658. Bromb, Covent Garden 
Weeded, p. 17. This kicksy-winsy giddi- 
brain will spoil all. 

Adj, (old).— Fantastic; restless. 
Kick-up, subs, (common). — A row. 

Also ROWDINESS. 

M7W. WoLCOT ('Peter Pindar M, 
Odes of Condolence, in Wks. (1794), iii. 
259. There'd be a pretty KiCK-UP~what 
a squall. 

I860. Smbduiy, Frank Patrleigh, 
p. 132. ' I teU you what,' said Lawless, 
'the row and bother, and the whole 
KICK-UP altogether, has made me alarm- 
ingly hungry.' 

1864. DiCKEMS, Our Mutual Friend, 
lu. ziii. Not at all caring for. ... the 
precious kick-up and row that will 
com6 off. 

18M. MnxiKBN, *Arry Ballads, p, 
69. As to colour, and kick-up, our party 
was well to the front. 

Kio, subs,(o\d). — I . A child. Hence, 
TO KID = to lie in : also = to get 
with child; kidded or with kid 



= pregnant; kid-leather and 

KID-STRETCHER {3.V.). AlsO 

Kiddy. 

English synonyms. Brat ; 
encumbrance ; get ; imp ; infantry 
(collectively) ; kinchin; limb ; lulla- 
by cheat ; monkey ; papoose ; 
youngster. 

French synonyms. Unotune 
gosse (general: also gossifnar) ; un 
gltutnt (thieves* : a sticker); un lou- 
piau or loupiot (popular) ; un mar' 
mousin (popular = little monkey); 
un mignard (an endearment) ; un 
mion (thieves'); un momaque 
(thieves') ; un momard or fnomt- 
gnard (popular); un mdme (popu- 
lar); un fru?r^aj^M^ (pop. a disagree- 
able child) ; un moucheron (popu- 
lar); un mouffUt (popular); un 
mountn (thieves'). 

Italian synonyms. Fanta- 
sima; fiacco (=weak); cifo; 
cifon; pivastro; pivo; smerlo, 

1509. MrooLnON etc.. Old Law, iii. 
s. I am old, yon say; Yes, parlous old, 
kids, and you mark me well I 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant, Crew, s.v. 

1690. D'Urfby, Collin's Walk'vt, 
And at her back a kid that cry'd Still 
as she pinch'd it, &st was ty'd. 

1694. Drydbn, Love Triumphant, 
Epilogue, 19. What if he taught our sex 
more cautious carriage. And not to be 
too comiog before marriage ; For fear of 
my misfortune in the play, A kid brought 
home upon the wedding-day? 

1714. Memoirsofjokn Hall{^ih ed.) 
p. 12. kid, a child. 

1719. DuiiFiT, Pills to Purge, i. 
^ I . And thus he to an old Midwife hied, 
To bring the poor kid to light. Sir. 

1726. New Cant. Diet,, s.v. 

1748. T. Dychs, Dictionary, (s^ ed.) 
Kid (S.). . . . also a nickname for a 
child or young person. 

1785. Gross, ^ulg. Tongue, s.v. 
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1811. Lex, Bal.f s.y. Kn>. The 
blowen has napped the kid, the giri is 
with child. 

1819. MooRB, Tom Crib, 5. That 
KID, Master Nap. 

1810.THACKBRAY, ComtcAlmaHackt 
p. 237. 'Cox's Diary*. Carry you, and 
your KIDS, and your traps etc. 

1856. Rbadb, Never too Late to 
Mendf xxiii. A fig for being drowned, 
if the kid is drowned. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulumt s.v. 

1^. KntosLBY, The Hillyart and 
the Burtons f xzx. Why, that six shillings 
as you men are asking for, is six shillings 
off the kids' victuals. 

1868. CasselPs Mag.^ 4 Jan.. p. 2x3. 
If you'd have been as full of her when 
she was a kid, and not have left her to 
us so much, it might have been sumfink 
to brag about. 

1870. London Figaro ^xf^OcX, * After 
the Fire.' In this room, sir, said mv 
gallant conductor, lived a bricklayer with 
his wife and two kids. He made that 
hole in the wall, and got 'em safe Uirough 
—the whole caboose on 'em ; and a joUy 
good job he did. 

1871. London Figaro^ 13 May, p. 4, 
col. 2. 'Yer see I knowed 'er, sir, right 
from a KID, Loved 'er right from a boy. 

1882. Jas. Payn, Thicker than 
Water ^ i. He thinks how his Missb and 
the KIDS would enjoy the spectacle, and 
is half-inclined to fetch them. 

1888. Daily Telegraph, March 27, 
p. 2, col X. They were afraid of being 
ridiculed and laughed at by their com- 
panions for sinking their manhood and 
going as kids to a da^ne school. 

1889. Time^ Aug., p. 151. A rem- 
iniscence of my fathet, ttie which, now 
I'm not a kid, I see Uie value of. 

1892. Kipling, Barrack-room Bal- 
lads , 'Fuzzy-Wuzxy*. Then'ere's to 
you Fuzzy-Wuzzy, and the Missus and 
the KID. 

2. (common). — ^A man. 

1811. Lex, Bal„ s.v. 

1830. Sir E. B. LYrroN, Paul 
Cliff ord, p. 28. ed. 1854. *Vy, Paul, 
my KID, you looks down in the chops; 
cheer up, care killed a cat.' 

1884. W. H. AiNSWORTH, Rookwood, 
Two milling coves, each vide avake, Vere 
backed to ^bc for heav>' stake ; But in the 



mean time, so it vos, Both kids agreed 
to play a cross. 

1892. Hums Nisbbt, Bushranger* s 
Sweetheart, p. zi8. He is like all colonial 
KIDS, don't blow when he is well off. 

3. (thieves'). — See quot. 

1879. Thor Fredur, Sketches from 
Shady Places. Their ancient terror, the 
bobby. Copper, kid, a policeman. 

4. (old). — ^A thief: specifically 
a young thief. Also Kiddy. — 
Matsell (1859). See quot. 1823. 

1828. Beb, Diet, of the Turf s.v. 
Ejd, kiddy, and kidling— implies vouth ; 
but an old evergreen chap may be dressed 
kiddly (^.v.). People who imagine that 
all kids are thieves, carry the joke too far. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocahulum, s.v. 
KiDSMAN. The KiDSMAN accompanies the 
kid. 

5. (American). — ^A kidnapper. 

6. (common). — See quots. Cf. 
verb, sense I. 

1876. HiNDLEY, Cheap Jack, p. 64. 
One of these brother boys was well-known 
for his Kro, that is gammon and devilry. 
Ihid. p. 3. The rarest chaps at kid. 

1883. Punch, 28 July, p. 38, col. x. 
I was in it, old man, ana no kid, As a 
chap of my form can be in it, if ready 
to blue 'art a quid. 

1888 .Grbbnwood, Tag, Rag and Co. 

{quoted in Slang, Jargon, and Can{\, 
n his opinion it was all kid. 

1885. Punch, 31 Jan. p. 60. The 
world's coming round to my views,Charlie, 
fast, there's no kid about that. 

7 . in pi. (common). — Kid gloves: 
e.g., * Kids cleaned for 2d. a pair. ' 

1889. Illustrated Bits, 13 July, p. 
z. 'I want to see some gloves.^ * Cer- 
tainly, miss. Can I show you some 
undressed kids?' *Toung man I I only 
require gloves.' 

Verb, (common). — i. To quiz ; 
to wheedle ; to cheat. 

1811. Lex. Bal.f s.v. Kid, to coax 
or wheedle. To amuse a man or divert 
his attention while another robs him. 
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1878. Daily NewSy 5 Jan., p. a, col. 
X. A ttem man and a strong, he was not 
to be blinded, by emphatic expostula- 
tors against kidducg, to the fact that the 
damoorers against that spedes of throwing 
dust in a fellow mortal's eyes were in 
fact themselves kidding with the greatest 
activity. Comfort is a relative term. 

1879. MacmsllaH*9 Mag., xl. <o5. 
I thought they were only kidding at first. 

1880. Ja8.Grbbnwood, ^/jr^tf>l#r'* 
Hotel, in ' Odd People in odd Places, ' 
p. 55. ' Why, you don't mean to say 
that vou've been kidded to expect a 
bed for your foorpence,' said he ; ' a 
regler tom-in, I mean, with sheets and 
that ? ' 

1884. R. Tbffbribs, in Longm, Mag,, 
rv. 2<^. While the fisherman was telling 
me this woeful story, I fiuided I heard 
voices firom a crowd of the bigger boys 
collected under a smack, voices that 
said, * Ho I ho I Go on 1 you're kidding 
the man I ' 

1889. Answers, 2 March, p. a 18, 
col. I. ' One and tuppence a day,' said 
the bootbUck, sarcastically ; ' 'E^s on'y 
a kiddin' on yer. Arsk that there copper 
whether he don't take 'is four or five 
bob a day.' 

1892. 'MjLUKES,*Arry Ballads, ^i. 
He wos KIDDING me. 

To KID ON, verb, fhr, (com- 
mon). — ^To lead on by gammon 
or deceit. 

1851. H. Mathkw, London Lab, 
and Lond, Poor, i. p. 473. ' At the same 
time he kids them on by promising three 
times more than the things are worth.' 

1888. J. RuNCiMAN, The Chequers, 
p. x86. I was kiddin' lum on. 

VS^Xicensed Victuallers^ Gazette, 
4 Jan. He kidded— who had just come 
in for his father's brass — to let him have 
the lot. 

To KID ONESELF, Verb, phr, 
(common). — To be conceited. 

Hard Kid, subs, phr, (com- 
mon). — Hard lines; bad luck; 

HARD CHEESE (q,V,), 

KiDOEN (or Kid-ken or Kiddy- ken), 
subs, (thieves*). — ^A lodging house 
frequented by young thieves. 



1889. Brandon, Poverty, Mendicity, 
and Crime, pp. 74 and 90, s.v. 

1859. Matsell, Vocabulum, s.v. 

Kidder, subs, (old).— i. ^^f^quot 
1785. 

1690. B. E., Ih'ct, Cant. Crew,%.y. 
1725. New Cant, Diet,, s.v. 
1785. Grosb, VtUgar Tongue, s.v. 
KiDDBR, a forestaller. 

2. (common). — A g^b and taking 

speaker ; a master of chaff. 

1888. Sforting Life, 15 Dec. Ask 

Mr. Baldock .... to whom I allude, 

and he will probably reply the champion 

KIDDBR. 

189LT. Newman, Scamping Trichs, 
p. 88. He was a beautiful kiddbr and 
could patter sweet and pretty. 

KiDDiER, subs, (common). — ^A pock- 
butcher. 

KiDDiLY,] adj. (common). — ^Fashion- 
ably; showily; flashily. Of, kid 
subs, sense 2. — ^Also kiddy, adj, 

1828. Jon Bbb, Picture of London, 

S, 304 note. He and his brother .... 
rosed kiddily, kept lato hours, and 
pilfered to support it, as usual. 

KiD-LAY (or RIQ), subs, (old). — See 
quot. 1690. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, 
s.v. KiDLAY, one who meeting a Prentice 
wiUi a Bundle or Parcel of goods.wheedles 
him by £air words, and whipping Sixpence 
into his Hand, to step on a short and 
sham Errand for him, in the mean time 
runs away with the goods. 

1725. New Cant, Diet,, s.v. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

1811. Lex, BaU, s.v. 

KIDDLEYWINK, subs, (oommou). — I. 
A raffle. 



1884. Daily TeUgrafh, 6 August, 
, 3, col. X. When it is intended to 
^uU off*. ... a KiDLiwiNK, or raffle. 

2. (common). — ^A small village 
shop ; and, (3) specifically (in the 
West country), an ale-house. 
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4. (common). — A woman of 
unsteady habits. 

Kiddy, suhs. (common). — i. A man ; 
a boy; a yomig fellow: a diminu- 
tive of Km (^.v.). Also KiDLBT = 
a boy or girl. 

1860. Funny Fellow^ 7 May, p. i. 
Hollo, my uddy, stir your stumps, .... 
Make haste, young cnip, my boots to 
shine. 

1888. BoLDREWOOD, Robbery Under 
Arms, xz. Heard all kinds of rough 
talk ever since they were little kiddies. 

2.(thieves').-— Aflash thief: rol- 
ling kiddy = a dandy thief. See 
Km, senses 2 and 4. 

1780. ToaiLiNSON, Slang Patf oral , 
i. My time, O ye kiddies, was happily 
spent. Idem, x. What kiddy's so rum as 
to get himself scragg'd ? 

1787. Geo. Parker. Humorous 
Sketches, p. 34. No more like a kiddy, 
he'll roll the flash song. 

1828. Bee, Living Picture 0/ Lon- 
don, 255. Jockies, owners, and wagering 
kiddies. 

188a S. Warren, Diary of a Laie 
Physician, xi. * Come, my kiddy— caged 
at last, eh ? . . . . Here's your passport,' 
said one of the oflicers, pointing to the 
warrant. 

1840. Lytton, Paul Clifford, iii. 
He merely observed, by way of com- 
pliment, that Mr. Augustus and bis com- 
panion seemed to be rolling kiddies. 
A little displeased with this metaphorical 
remark—for it may be observed that 
ROLLING kiddy is, among the learned in 
such lore, the customary expression for 
'a smart thief.' 

3. (common). — A dandy. 

1823. Byron, Don Juan, xi. 17. 
Poor Tom was once a kiddy upon town, 
A thorough varmint and a real swell. 

1828. Bee, Did, of the Turf, s.v. 
Kid, KmDY, and Kidlino. . . . hat on 
one side, short collar upon high, coat 
cut away. . . . Belcher togle. . . . and 
chitterling shirt. . . . these compounded 
compose the kiddy. 

1882. Drummelliana, p. 180. Let 
the gar^on who is about to set up as 
KIDDY on his own account take the 
advice of one who was no mean kiddy 
in his day. 



4. (venery). — A prostitute's bul- 
ly; a PONCE (^.v.). 

5. (old). — A stage-coach driver. 
1886. Dickens, Sketches by Boz, 

153. It was his ambition to do something 
in the celebrated kiddy or stage-coach 
way. 

Adj. (common). — ^Fashionable; 
SMART (^.v.). See KmDiLY. 

1828. MONCRIEFP, Tom and Jerry ^ 
p. 5. I'll tell you ; before we start on 
our sprees and rambles, I'll send for 
that kiddy artist, Dicky Primefit, the 
dandy habit-maker, of Regent Street 

1848. Punch, x. 19. A youth there 
was of changeiulle lotte. Now bryght, 
now seedie broune. Hee called hymselfe 
a kiddie swelle And lived upon ye tonne. 
*.1876. C. HiNDLEY, Life and 
Times of James Catnach. So kiddy 
is my fsmble. 

K100YI8H, adj, (old) Stylish; tJP 

TO DATE {q.v.), 

1820. Jach RandalVs Diary. Tkaxik 
of the KiDDYiSH spree we bad on such 
a day. 

KiooY Nipper, subs. phr. (old). — 
See quot 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Kiddy nippers, thieves who cut off the 
waistcoat pockets of taylors, when cross 
leg|:ed on the board, thereby grabbling 
their bit. 

Kid- LEATHER, subs, (venery).— Gre- 
neric for harlotry of tender years. 

KiDLET. See Kjddt, sense i. 

KiDLEYBENOERS, subs. (American). 
— Ice which undulates under the 
feet of a skater. 

KiDMENT,f»3x. (common). — i. Hum- 
bug; GAMMON (q.v.). Also (cheap 
Jack's) = professional patter. 

1886. Brandon, Poverty, Menda- 
city, and Crime, p. xo6. 
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1884. Daily TeUgrafk, 8 August, 
p. 3, col. 2. That depended on what a 
man's talents were, and how he purposed 
employing them. 'Employing them for 
KiDMBNT, of comse/ returned the elderly 
mumper. 'That's what talents is give a 
man /br, hain't it?' 

a. (thieves*). — See quot. 

1857. Snowdbn, Mag. Assisianf, 
3rd ed., p. 445. A pocket handkerchief 
pinned to the pocket tor a trap— kidmbmt. 

Adj. (American thieves*). — Co- 
mical. — Matssll (1859). 

Kidnap, verb, (old: now recognised). 
— To steal diildren. [Skkat: 
compomided of kid, (a child in 
thieves' slang) nap, more com- 
monly NAB, to steal]. See kidnap- 
per. 

Kidnapper, subs, (old: now recog- 
nised). — A child-stealer. See 
quots. C/. Sheep-napper. 

169a B. E., ZTiW. Cant. Crew, s.v. 
KiDNAPPBR, one that Decoys or Spirits 
(as it is commonly called) Children away 
and Sells them for the Plantations. 

1725. ATew Cant. Did., s.v. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
KiDNAPFBR, originally one who stole, or 
decoyed children, or apprentices from their 
parents or masters, to send them to the 
colonies. Called also spiriting, but now 
used for all recruiting crimps, for Uie 
king's troops, or those of the East India 
company, and agents for indenting ser- 
vants for the plantations. 

1815. Scott, Guy MaHnering,xaiv. 
The devil can scarce save Dirk Hatte- 
raick from being hanged for a murderer 
and KIDNAPPBR, if the younker of Elian- 
gowan should settle in this country. 

Kidney, subs, (colloquial). — Kind; 
disposition ; fashion : as, ' Two of 
a KIDNEY ' = two of a mind; *of a 
strange kidney' = of an odd 
humour ; ' of a different KIDNEY ' 
= of different habit or turn. Fr. 
le botuhon. 



1596. Shakspearb, Merry Wives 
of Windsor, iii. 5. Think of that, a man 

of my KIDMBY. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, s.v. 
Ktokby, of that Kidney, of such a stamp. 

1710. latUr, No. 230. Other of that 
lUDNBY are very uppish, and alert upon't. 

1719. Durfby, Pills etc., >»• 33a. 
Accosting one of his own crew, Whom 
he of the right kidmby knew. 

1785. New Cant. Diet., s.v. 

1742. FiBLDlNO, Joseph Andrews, 
u. viii. I am heartily glad to meet with 
a man of your kidnby. 

1755. Johnson, Z?«<rjy, s.v. Kidnby. 
Sort; kind; in ludicrous language. 

1763. Terra Filius [Narbs]. At- 
tempt to put their hair out of kidnby. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

1880. W. T. MoNCRiBFF, Van Die- 
man's Land, i. 2. I must curry favour 
with them, as we're going to be of a 
xmNEY. 

1887. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 
' latches Frolic. * As men of his kidnby 
are wont to snore. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
1871. Disrabli, Lotkair, i. 741. 
Men of their own kidnby. 

1888. RuNCiMAN, The Chequers, 223. 
At times, like Robert Bums^ George 
Morland, and men of that ktonby, he 
woubl give way to a passionate burst of 
repentance. 

1889. Globe, 23 July, p. 6, col. i. 
Lord Justice Lopes showed himself a 
paragon of patience, but it is sincerely 
to be hoped that there will be no more 
suitors in person of this kidnby. 

1892. HuMB NiSBBT, Bushranger's 
Sweetheart, 153. I fancy the second 
King of Israel must have been of the same 
KIDNBY, if that account is quite accurate 
about his merry-making on one occasion. 

1894. K. Grahamb, Pagan Papers, 
p. X29. These great Beasts [hornets] . . . 
were of a different kidnby. 

2. (old). — A waiter; a grass- 
hopper i^q.v.). 

1710. Tatler, No. 268. It is onr 
custom, upon the first coming of the news, 
to order a vouth, who officiates as the 
KIDNBY of the coffee-house, to get into 
the pulpit and read every paper with a 
loud and distinct voice. 
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(Stodc Exchange). — A fraction- 
al part of a shilling. [A corruption 
of Cadney, the name of the first 
dealer known to deal under ^V]» 

Kidney-hit, subs, (pugilistic). — A 
punch in the short ribs. 

Kio'8-EYe. subs, (old).— A fip- 
penny piece. 

1821. Haooart, Life^ p. 1x4. I 
got three jumpen and a kid's-byb. 

KiDSMAN, .fi^j.(tiiieves*). — ^^ quot 
1859. 

1836. Brandon, Poverty^ Mendaciiy 
and Crimea p. 149, s.v. 

1850. Matsbll, Vocabulum. A 
fellow that boards and lodges boys for 
the purpose of teaching them how to steal, 
putting them through a course of train- 
ing, as a doff trainer will train dogs for 
the hunt. The iuosman accompanies Uie 
kid, and though committing no depre- 
dations himself, he controls and dkects 
the motions of the others. 

Kid-stretcher, subs, (venery). — 
A man addicted to the use of 

KID-LEATHSR {q.V,), 

KiLKENNY^n^x. (old).— A frieze coat 
— Grose (1785). 

Kill subs, (tailors'). — A garment 
utterly spoiled. 

Dressed TO KILL, ^^r^ Dress- 
ed and Death. 

Kill-calf (or -cow), subs, (old).— 
A butcher: also a murderous 
ruffian. Also Kill-buck. 

.... Old Ballad [quoted by Nams]. 
Of all occupations that nowadays are 
used I would not be a butcher, for that's 
to be refused ; For whatever is gotten, 
or whatever is gained. He shall be call'd 
KILL-COW, and so shall be named. 

1628. Clavbll, RecantaUon of an 
Ill-bred Life [quoted by Narbs]. But in 
the night, yet then take heed of those 
Base padding rascalls, for their kill- 
CALFE law. 



1680. Taylor, Whs. [Nar»s]. They 
make private ^shambles with kil-calfb 
cruelty, and sheepe-slaughteringmurther, 
to the abuse of Lent, the deceiving of 
the informers, and the great griefe' of 
every zealous fishmonger. 

r.l686. London ChanficUerSt Sc. 
iv. I know there's never a kill-cow 
i' th' city becomes a woollen apron better 
than I do. 

Kill-devil, subs, (old and Ameri- 
can). — Rum : specifically new spi- 
rit. 
1690. B, E,t Did: Canl. Crew.t.y, 
1786. Grose, Vulg', Tongue, s.v. 
KiLL-DBViL, new stiU-burnt rum. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum^ s.v. 

KiLLER8,j«^.(oommon). — The eyes. 
For sjrnonyms see Peepers. 

1780. Marsbll, in Whiblby, Ca^ 
and Gown, p. 85. Oer the poor country 
curate that's near How their eyes (in 
fine language called killbrs). 

KiLLiNQ, adj, ai^d adv, (common). — 
I. Fascinating; bewitching; ine- 
sistible. Also Killingly. 

1619. Flbtchbr, Wild Goose Chase, 
ill. As KILLINO eyes as yours, a wit as 
poignant. 

1677. Wtchbrlby, Plain Dealer, 
ii. Nov. Ay, ay, madam, with you ladies 
too, martial men must needs be very 

KILLING. 

1700. Congrbvb, Way of the World, 
iv. X. £. Wish, And— well — and how do I 
look. Foible? Pot, Most killino well. 



1712. PoPB, Rape of the Lock^ v. 
64. Those eyes were ma^ so killino. 

1751. Smollbtt, Peregrine Pickle, 
Ixzz. The KILLING edge of her charms 
was a litde blunted by the accidents of 
time and fortune. 

1765. Goldsmith, Essays, v. Your 
modem Briton cuts his hair on the crown, 
and plasters it with hog's lard and flour ; 
and this to make him look killing. 

1828-45. T. Hood, Poems, i.S3i (ed. 
1846). The crowd including two butchers 
in blue (The regular killing Whitechapel 
hue). 
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1847. Thackseat, Vaniiy Pair, iy. 
Mr. Joseph Sedley .... was actually 
seated iite-h-tiie with a young lady, 
looking^ at her with a most killing 
expression. 

1888. Saturday Review^ 21 April, 
p. 502, col. 2. Mr. Toole is as kjlunoly 
tnnny in this as he is in the still and 
constantly popular farce olMr, Guff in* t 
Blop4meni, 

K1LL-PRII8T, subs, (provincial).-— 
Port wine. 

KiLL-THe-BiQQAR, stdts. (common). 
— Whiskey. For synonyms see 
D&iNKS and Old Man's Milk. 

Kill-time, subs, (colloquial).— A 
pastime. 

KlLMARNOCK-COWL,Xt^.(old Soots'). 

— I. A knitted nightcap; and (2) 
by inplication the wretch that 
wore one. 

1830. Scott, Bonnie Dundee. These 
Cowls of Kilmarnock had spits and 
had spears And long-hafted gullies to 
kill Cavaliers. 

KlLMARNOCK-WHiTTLe,,ni^f. (Scots'). 

A person of either sex, already 
eni^iged or betrothed.— Jamie- 
son. 

Kilter. See Kelter. 



Kilt, adv. (Irish).— Killed. 

1836. Makrtat, Japkef^ iii. Sure 
enough, it cured me, but wasn't I quite 
KILT before I was cured. 

KiMBAW, verb. (Old Cant).— i. To 
trick ; to cheat ; to cozen. Also (2), 
to beat; to bully. 

169a B. E., DicL Cant Crtw, s.v. 
Ejmbaw. Let's kimbow the Cull, Let's 
beat that FeUow and get his money. 

1725. New Cant. Did., s.v. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 



^, 



1889. AncswoRTH, J, Skeppard, 
p. 23 [ed. 1840]. 'Ay! ay r cried 
several of the bystanders, ' let Jonathan 
KIMBAW the core. He's got the gift of 
the gab.* 

Kim BO (or Kim saw). To set the 
ARMS AKIMBO, verb. phr. (old: 
now colloquial). — ^To set hands on 
hips with the elbows cocked. 

1606. JOHM Day, IU of GuU, ii. 4, 
52. Set minb armbs a kimbo thus, 

Vethe my necko and my bodie thus. 
1677. Wtchbrlby, Plain Dealer, 
ii. Nov. But he has no use of his arms 

but to SBT 'em ON KIMBOW. 

VH^Ji^KBirmvoT, Hist. of John Bull, 
m. z. He observed Frog and old Lewis 
edging towards one anoSier to whisper ; 
so that John was forced to sit with uis 
ARMS AKIMBO to keep them asunder. 

1748. T. Dycub, Dichonaryistk ed.) 
[s.v.l Kkmbo (v.) to set or put one's 
hand upon one's hip, to strut or look big. 

1785. Gross, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

KiMBAW. To SBT ONB'S ARMS A KIMBAW, 

vulgarly pronounced 'a kimbo,' is to 
rest one's hands on the hips, keeping 
the elbows square, and sticking out from 
the body, an insolent bullying attitude. 
1887. Marryat, Snarleyow, i.ch. 

Xll. Poll PUT HER ARMS AKIMBO ; At UlO 

Admiral's house looked she. 

1857. A. Trollops, Barckester 
Towers, zxdii. She tossed her head, 
and PUT HBR ARMS A-KIMBO, with an 
air of confident defiance. 

Kinchin (or Kinchin), subs.(o\d). — 
I. A child ; a boy; a young man. 
Also KiNCHEN Cove (^.v.). 

1567. Harman, Caveat, p. 76. A 
KYNCHBN CO is a young boye, traaen vp 
to suche peuishe purposes as you haue 
harde of other young ympes before, that 
when he groweth vnto yeres, he is better 
to hang then to drawe. 

1607. Dbkkbr, Jests to Make You 
Merie, in ^f^<.(GROSART),ii.329.KiNCHBN 
die coue towres, which is as much as. 
Fellow the man smokes or suspects you. 

1608. TiKsaKxaL,Belman of London ^xn 
Wks. (Grosart), iu. xo5.These kinchins, 
the firet thing they doe is to leame how 
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to cantt and the onely thing they practise 
is to creepe in at windowes, or celler 
doores. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant, Crew, 
8.V. Kinchin, a little child. 

1725. New Cani. Did., s.v. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, t.v. 

1815. Scott, Guy Mannering, 
XXXIV. We did the kinchin no harm. 

1886. W. H. Smith, The Indi- 
vidual, 13 Nov. 'The Thieves ' Channt.' 
Her dads are bob— she's a kinchin crack, 
And I hopes as how she'll never back. 

1837. DiSRAEU, Veneiia, Bk. i. xiv. 
He is no lanspresado, or I am a kinchin. 

1887. Dickbns, Oliver Twist, x\n. 
*The kinchins,' said the Jew, 'is the 
voung children that's sent on errands 
by their mothers with sixpences and shil- 
lings. 

1889. Harrison Ainsworth, Jack 
Skeppard [1889], p. 13. ' Let's have a 
look at the kinchen that ought to have 
been throttled,' added he, snatching the 
child £rom Wood. 

1841. Lbman Rbdb, Sixteen String 
Jack, i. 3. Kit, Peter, don't patter; 
you're werry good in tho fancy bno^in 
the light part of our business,— such as 
robbing a kinchen of it's coral, filching 
an old lady's redicnle, or getting up smaU 
talk vith a nursery maid, vhile you takes 
a vax impression of the key. 

1859. H. KiNGSLBY, Geoffrey Ham- 
lyn, xxiii. 'So boss,* began the ruffian, 
not looking at him; 'we ain't fit com- 
pany for the likes of that kinchin, etc.?' 

1876. HiNOLBY, Adventures of A 
Ckeap Jack, p. 2. Nor is his crying pal 
the KINCHIN any more fiaithfidly drawn. 

KiNCHiN-covE, suhs. (Old Cant). — 
I. A child :xftf Kinchin. 

1567. Harman, Caveat, p. 76. [See 
quot. under Kinchin]. 

1608. Dbkker, Belman of London, 
in Wks. (Grosart), hi. Z05. The last 
Ranke of those Runnagates is fild vp 
with KiNCHYN cobs; and tfaev are little 
boyes whose parents (hauing beene beg- 
gers) are dead, or else such as haue run 
away from their maisten, and in stead 
of a trade to liue bv, foUow this kinde 
of life to be lowsie by. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, s.v. 
Kinchin -COBS, the Sixteenth Rank of the 



Canting Tribe, being little Children whose 
Parents are dead, having been Beggers ; 
as also young Ladds running h-om their 
Masters, who are first Uu^t Canting, 
then thieving. 

1725. New Cant. Diet., s.v. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Kinchin. Kinchin cobs, orphan beggar 
boys, educated in thieving. 

1830. Lytton, Paul Clifford, p. 25. 
[ed. 1854]. Look you my kinchin covb. 

1870. All tke Year Round, * Bye- 
gone Cant ', 5 March. Suppose a kinchdc 
COVB should hear the twittle-twattle of 
coddle colter, or the sagacious cackle of 
tid of the buttery, and the said kinchin 
COVE should think a dinner off these big 
birds would be delicious and should steal 
them for that purpose, short work would 
have been made of it, and kinchin cove 
would simply have been hanged. 

2. (Old Cant).— A little man. 

1671. R. Head, Englisk Rogue, I. 
V. 50. (1874). Kinchin covb, a little man. 
169a B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, s.v. 
1725. New Cant. Diet., s.v. 
1785. Grose, Fulg. Tongue, s.v. 

3. (Old Cant). — A man who 
robs or kidnaps children: c/. 
Kinchin Lay. 

Kinchin-lay, su6s. (old). — iS^quot. 
1838. [Kinchin {q.v.) + Lay 

1886. Dickens, Oliver TVpm/, zlii. 
The kinchin is the young children Uiat's 
sent on errands by their mothers, with 
sixpences and shillings; and the lay is 
just to take their money away — they've 
always got it ready in their hands. 

1871. Standard, 13 Sept. The pris- 
oner, it appeared, is an adept at the 
kinchin-lay, a term known to the ini- 
tiated for robbing diildren. 

KiNCHiN-MORT, subs. (Old Cant). — 
See quots. 

1567. Harman, Caveat, p. 76. A 
KYNCHiNG MORTB IS a lytlo G^e ; the 
Mortes their mothers carries them at 
their backes in their slates, whiche is 
their shetes, and bryngs them vpsauagely, 
tyll they growe to be rype, and soone 
rype, soone rotten. 
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1690. B. E., Did. Cant. Crew, s.v. 
KiNCHiN-MORTS, the Twenty-seventh and 
last Order of the Canting Crew, being 
girk of a ^ear or two old whom the 
Morit (their Mothers) carry at their 
Backs in Slates (Sheets) and if they have 
no children of their own they borrow or 
Steal them from others. 

1725. New Cant, Diet., s. v. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tonrue, «.▼. 
KwcHtN. Kinchin morts in slates, beggars 
children carried at their mothers backs in 
sheets. 

1815. Scott, Guy Afantiering-, xxviu. 
The times are sair altered since I was 

a KINCHIN MORT. 

Kinder, adv. (American colloquial). 
As it were. Also Kinder sorter. 

1848. DuRiVACE, Stray Subjects, 
80. ' You're short, kinder ? ' ' WaJ ; you 
11 find me long enough prehaps.* 

1848. Burton, Waggeries etc., ^.iS. 
I'm not goin' to say that I didn't feel 
KiNDRR skeered. 

Kino- Heart, subs. (old). — ^Atooth- 
drawenin jest.[HALLiWELL: From 
an itinerant dentist so-named, or 
nick-named, in the time of Eliza- 
beth]. 

1614. JONSON, Bartholomew Payre, 
Induction. For kind-hbart the tooth- 
drawer ... a fine oily pig-woman. 

1682. Rowley, New Wonder, iii. x. 
Mistake me not kindhbart ; he calls 
you tooth-drawer. 

Kindness, subs, (common). — The 
sexual favour ; benevolence 
(q»v.). Fr. des bontds. 

r.l728. Ramsay, Address of Thanks, 
in Whs. (at sup.J, ii. 345. The fair one 
frighted for her fame Shall tor her 
KINDNESS bear nae blame, Nor with Idrk 
censure grapple. 

Kino Cotton, subs.phr. (American). 
—Cotton, the staple of the South- 
em States of America, and the 
diief manufacture in England. 
Cotton-lord = a man enriched 
by cotton. 



Kinqdom Come, subs. phr. (com- 
mon). — The next life: To go to 
Kingdom Come = to die. Fr.fo 
paradouze ox pari-a-douze (a play 
on parctdis) ; la parabole. It. so- 
prano = higher; Sp. claro = 
light. 
1785. Gross, Vulg. Tongue, s.y. 
1794. Wolcot [P. Pindar], ^r./V/^ 
to Br. Tom, in Wks„ i. p. ^22. Did 
gentlemen of fortune die. And leave the 
church a good round sum; Lo! in the 
twinkling of an eye. The Parson frank'd 
their souls to kingdom-come. 

1836. VLtiMSiYKi, Midshipman Easy, 
zzxi. * They wUl not have much mercy 
from the waves,' replied Gascoigne ; ' they 
will all be in kingdom comb to-morrow 
mormng,if the breeze comes more on land. ' 

1868. Mr. Norton, Lost and Saved, 
p. 334. Treheme log. * Well, my child, I 
don't mean a great dangerous storm that's 
to wreck the jzchi and send us aU to 
KXKODOM COMB— but a nasty tossing sea, 
bad for women you know; men don't 
mind it.' 

KiNQ JOHN'8 Man, subs. phr. (old). 
— See quota. 

1785. Gross, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
He is one of Ejno John's msn, eight 
score to the hundred, a saying of a little 
undersized man. 

1867. Smyth, Sailors* Word Book, 
s.v. King John's Men, the Adullamites 
of the navy. 

KING'S (or QUEEN'8) BAO BARGAIN, 

subs. phr. (old). — ^A malingenng 
soldier ; a deserter. — Grose 
(1785)- 

KING'S- BENCHER, subs. (nautical). — 
The busiest of the galley orators; 

a GALLEY-SKULKER. — SmYTH. 

KING'S Books, .fM^j. /Ar. (old). — A 
pack of cards; THE HISTORY (or 
books) of the Four Kings; 

DEVIL'S BOOKS (q.V.). 

1658. Urquhart, Rabelais, i. 22. 
After supper were brought in the books 
OP thb four Kinos. 
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1760. FoOTB, The Minor (ed. x, 
X789), 31. Come, sball we have a dip 
in the history of the four kings this 
momiiig? 

KING'S Cushion, suhs, phr. (com- 
mon). — ^A seat formed by two per- 
sons holding each oth^s hiuids 
crossed. Also Queen's cushion 
(or CHAIR), Cats-carriage (or 
CRADLE) etc. 
1818. Scott, Heart of Afidloiht'an, 
i. 168. He was now mounted on the 
hands of two of the rioters clasped together 
so as to form what, in Scotland is called 
the Kino's cushion. 

KING'S (or QUEEN'S) HEAD iNN, Sttbs, 

phr. (old). — ^Newgate. For syno- 
nyms see Cage. 
1690. B. E., Dici. Cant. Crew,%.v. 
King's Hbad Inn. or the Chequer Inn in 
Newgate street, tne prison, or Newgate. 
1725. New Cant, Dict,^ s.v. 
1785. Gross, Vulg, Tongue,^ s.v. 

1836. W. H. Smith, The Individual, 
'The Thieves'Chaunt'. Because she lately 
nimmed some tin, They have sent her to 
lodge at the Kino's Head Inn. 

KING'S Keys, subs. phr. (old legal). 
— ^The crow-bars and hammers 
used by sheriflfs* officers to force 
doors and locks. [Roquefort: 
faire la clef du Roy^ ouvrir les 
defs et les oofires avec des instru- 
ments de serruiier]. 

1816. Scott. Blach Dwarf 173, 4. 
*And what will ye do, if I carena to 
thraw the keys ? ' . . . . ' Force our way 
wi* the KINGS KBYS, and break the neck 
of every soul we find in the house. 

KiNQSMAN, suhs. (Coster). — ^A hand- 
kerchief with yellow patterns upon 
a green ground;the favourite colour- 
ed neckerchief of the costermong- 
ers. Sometimes worn by women 
thrown over their shoulders: cf. 
Billy. 



1851-61. Mayhbw, Land. Lab, etc, 
i. 53. The man who does not wear his 
silk neckerchief— his *King's-man' as it 
is called— is known to be in desperate 
circumstances ; the inference being that 
it has gone to supply the morning's stock- 
money. A yellow flower on a green 
ground, or a red and blue pattern, is at 
present greatly in vogue. 

2. (Cambridge university). — A 
member of King's College. 

1852. Bristed, Five Years, 127. 
Ho came out the winner, with the 
KiNGSUAN, and one of our three. 

3. in pi. (military). — ^The Seven- 
ty-eighth Foot [Their motto is 
Cuidich'r Rhi= Help the King]. 

KING'S (or QUEEN'S) PICTURES, SUbs. 

phr, (common). — ^Money. For 

synonyms j^^AcxuALandGiLT. — 

B.E. (1690); New Cant, Diet, 

(1725); Grose (1785). To draw 

THE King's (or Queen's) mcture 

=: to counterfeit money. 

1682. Bromb, The Court Beggar, 

in Whs. (1873), Vol. I, (v. 2) p. 258. 

This picture drawer drew it, and has 

drawn more of the Kino's Picturbs 

than all the h'mners in the town. 

KING'S Plate, subs, phr. (old). — 
Fetters.— Z<rj»:. .ffa/. (181 1). For 
sjmonyms see Darbies. 

KiNGSWOOD lAOH, subs, phr, (old). — 
An ass ; a Jerusalem-pony (^.v.). 
For synonyms see Moke. 

Kink, subs, (colloquial). — A crotchet ; 
a whim. 

1846. yLARfctKt, Peter Simple, ch. 
zx. Look at your shoulders above your 
ears, and your back with a bow like the 
KINKING of a cable. 

1860. H. B. Stowb, Uncle Tom*s 
Cabin, ch. xii. *Buy me too, Mas'r, for 
de dear Lord's sake I— buy me — I aiall 
die if you don't I ' ' You'll die if I do, 
that's Uie kink of it, said Haley,— 'no I* 
And he turned on his heel. 
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1869. H. B. Stowb, Oldionn, 33. 
The fkct u, when a woman sets a kink 
in her head agin a man, the best on 
nt don't do jest the right thing. 

1883. Jambs Patn, Thicker than 
Water ^ ch. xxiv. The wheel of life was 
turning smoothly enough for Mary when 
there suddenly came a kink in it. 

Kinky, adj, (colloquial). — Eccentric; 
short tempered; twisty {q,v,), 

184a Jones, Skeichet of Travel^ 
p. X46. The KiNKY-HBADED cus looked 
at me sidways and rolled the whites 
of his eyes at me like he was gwine to 
have a fit. 

1889. Sportsman ^ 2 Tan. At the 
former the kinky ones and the worthv 
souls who play hole-and-corner with 
society are ma^ to partake of thetoke 
of contrition and the skilly of repentance. 

Kip, subs, (old).— A brothel. For 
synonyms see Nanny Shop. To 
TATTER A KIP = to wTcdc a house 
of iU-fame. 

1766. Goldsmith, Vicar of Wake- 
field, XX. My business was to attend 
him at auctions, to put him in spirits 
when he sat for his picture, to take the 
left hand in his chanot when not filled 
by another, and to assist at tattbrino 
A KIP, as the phrase was, when we had 
a mind for a frolic. 

2. (common). — A bed. 

English synonyms. Breeding- 
cage ; bugwalk ; bmik ; cage ; doth- 
miffket; dab; doss; dossing crib; 
downy; Feathers Inn; flea-pasture; 
latty ; letty ; libb ; lypken ; perch ; 
ruggins ; shake-down ; snooze. 

French synonyms. Vautel 
de plume (popular : = Feather's 
Inn); la bdche (thieves' ^ 
awning) ; le Jlac (thieves') ; lejla' 
cm/ (thieves') ; ^/<nfn»7 (popular 
:= bakehouse); la halle aux draps 
(common =r clothmakkrt); le 
pagne (thieves' from panier = 
basket); le panier aux ordures 
(popular). 



1879. J. W. HoRSLBY,in Macm, Mag, 
xi. 50X. So I went home, turned into 
KIP (bed). 

1891. Answers, 31 Jan. * Oh yes, * 
said the doctor, 'this is a very decent 
KIP ; I have tried a good many, but this 
is the best of the lot. 

1892. Morning Post, 25 Oct., p. 
2, col. 4. White said, 'I went in there 
to have a kxp' (sUmg term for cheap 
lodging). 

3. (American). — A fool; a silly 
fellow: he's a kip =he*s dull- 
witted— Matsell (1859). 

Verb, (old).— I . To play truant ; 
to do dolly : ^.Charley Wag. 

1821. BLagoart, Life, p. 3. I was 
sometimes turned down for kippino. 

2. (thieves'). — To sleep; to 
lodge. 

KiP-HOUse, subs, (tramps*).— A 
tramps* lodging house. 

Kipper, verb, (common).— ^^ quot 

1885. W. H. Stbvbnson, in Notes 
and Queries t 6th. S. xi. 131. On the 
Trent a salmon is said to be kippbr when 
it b seriously out of condition and has 
lost about half its weight. The fish are 
mostly found in this condition after the 
spawning season, but I have not hitherto 
been able to learn satisfactorily whether 
or not there is any connexion between 
the spawning and kippbrino. From this 
has arisen the slang kippbr := to die. 

K1P8Y. See KYP8EY. 

K1RJALI8, phr. (American thieves*) ; 
— *Who fears? I fear not; come 
on!*- Matsell (1859). 

KiRKBUZZER, subs, (Amer. thieves'). 
— A thief whose speciality is 
to ply in churches. — Matsell 
(1859). 

KiRKLiNQ, subs, (thieves*).— Break- 
ing into a house while the occu- 
pants are at churdi. 
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K|RK*8 LAMB8. subs.phr, (military). 
— The Second R^^ent of Foot 
[From the name of its first colonel 
and the Paschal Lamb, the badge 
of Portugal, on its coloius]. 

1891. Globtt zo Mar. Ejrkb's Lambs 
were engaged at Sedgemoor. 

KiSKY, adj, (common). — Dnmk; fud- 
dled. For synonyms see Drinks 
and Screwed. 

Kiss, subs, (venery).— i.The sexual 
favor. For synonyms see Greens 
and Ride. 

2. (common). — See quot. 

1856.DIC1CBNS, The Detective Police, 
in Reprinted Pieces^ p. 242. \Qtly Review 
zdx. 177]. I observed that on the back 
of the letter there was what we call a 
KISS — a drop of wan by the side of the seal. 

3. in pi. (Stock Exchange). — 
Hotchkiss Ordnance Co. shares. 

VerbSfM^ colloquial). — To touch 
gendy ; to brush. In billiards and 
other games the balls are said TO 
KISS when they barely touch. 

1598. Sbakspearb, Taming of the 
Shrew, i. x. When with his knees he 
KISSED the Cretan strand. 

2. (venery). — See kiss, subs, 
sense i. 

17d0. Ramsay, Fables £k Tales, in 
Wks, [x8oo], ii. 515. Ah me 1 your re- 
verence's sister, Ten times I carnally 
have— KiST her. 

1786. Capt. Morris. 'The Plenipo- 
tentiary'. The next to be kissed on the 
Plenipo's list, was a delicate Maiden of 
Honor. 

To KISS THE CLAWS (or HANDS), 

verb, phr. (old).—To salute. 

1630. Taylor, Wks. [quoted by 
Nares] .These men can kissb their claws, 
with, Jack, how is't? And take and shake 
me kindely by the fist, And put me off 
with dilatory cogges. 

1680. Taylor, Wks. [quoted bv 
NarbsI. I'm glad to see thee well with 
all my heart. Ix>ng have I long'd to drinke 



with thee a quart, I have beleev'd this 
drosse had beene pure gold. When pre- 
sently I have beene bought and sold 
Behind my backe (for no desert and 
cause), By those that kindly cap'd and 

KIST THEIR CLAWES. 

1650. Howell, Familiar Letters 
[quoted by Narbs]. This letter comes to 
KISSB YOUR HANDS from faxt Florence, R 
dtie so beutifuU. 

To KISS THE Counter, verb, 
phr. (old). — To be confined in 
the Counter prison. Also Clink. 

1618. Rowlands, Nigkt Raven, p. 
IX. (Hunterian Qub Repr. 1872). Con^ 
stable : — Tell me of supper, tut a pud- 
dings end. You kissb the Counter, 
sirra, that is flat, He teach you know my 
place deserves a hat. 

1626. Letter dated idem [quoted by 
Narbs]. Some constables, for refusing to 
distrain, have kissed thb Counter ; and 
some have taken up their lodgings in 
Newgate, but have been since released. 

To KISS THE DUST, verh. phr. 
(colloquial). — ^To die. For syno- 
nyms see Aloft. 

To KISS THE Hare's foot, 
verb. phr. (old).— To be too late 
for meals ; to dine with Duke 
Humphrey {q.v.). 

.... Serving Afan*s Comfort, Sign. 
C. The hall summons this consort of 
companions (upon payne to d3me with 
duke Humphfnev or to kissb tub harb's 
FOOT) to appeare at the first call. 

1616. Brown, Brit, Past, ii. 2, p. 67. 
'Tis supper time with all, and we had 
need Make haste away, unless we meane 
to speed With those that kissb the hare's 
FOOT ; rhumes are bred. Some say, by 
going supperlesse to bed. 

1672. Ray, Proverbs, p. 195. To 
KISS THE hare's vovt^frov. Spoken to 
one that comes so late that he hath lost 
his dinner or supper. 

1677. Cole, Diet. You must kiss the 
hare's foot, post festum venisti. 

1851. Notes and Queries, 1 S.4.P.21. 
Kiss the Harb's Foot.— This locution is 
commonly used in some parts of the 
United Kingdom, to describe, what is 
expressed by the Latin proverb : ' Sero 
venientibus ossa.' 
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To KISS THE MASTER, verb, 

phr, (old).— To hit the JACK (^.v.) 
at bowls. 

1579. GossoNp SchooU of Muse^ 
p. 60 (Arber's ed.). At Dicepfay, euery 
one wisbeth to catte well; at Bowles 
euery one cranes to kissb tub maistbr ; 
at running euery one starteth to win the 
goale. 

To KISS THE POST, tw5./Ar. 

(old).— To be shut out. 

lAOO. Hbywood, AjrV»^^</war</piv. 
rNAREs]. Dost thou hear me, Ned? If 
1 shall be thy host. Make baste thou 
art best, for fear thou kiss the post. 

1612. Pasguils* Nightcap [Naxes]. 
Men of al countries travels Uirougb the 
same, And, if they money want, may 

KIS&B THB post. 

1680. Taylor, Whs. [Narks]. Mars 
yeelds to Venus, «>wn-men rule the rost 
now. And men otwar may fast, or kissb 
THB POST now. 

KiSSMYAKSE. .S^^AESE. 
To KISS THE MAID, verb, phr, 
(old). — See quot 

1690. B. E., Diet Cant Crew, s.v. 
Kissing THB maid, an Engine in Scotland, 
and at Halifax in Englamd, in which the 
Head of a Malefactor is Laid to be Cut 
off, and which this wav is done to a 
Hair, said to be invented by Earl Morton 
who had the iU Fate to Handsel it. [Also 
New Canf, Did. (1725)]. 

K18S-CURL, subs, (common). — ^A 
small curl twisted on the cheek or 
temple ; a beau-catcher {£,v,) : 
cf, Agorawator and Love- 
lock. Also Kiss-me-quick. 

1856. Punch, zxxi. 2x9. I declare 
when I read that letter in print, with a 
picture in the comer not the least bit 
m the world like me (tho' I admit rather 
pretty in its way) I coloured up to the 
tip-t<^ of mv forehead and I am sure 
that if I had worn those pastry-cook's 
firl's ornaments called kiss-curls the gum 
would have been melted off in a minute. 

K1S8BR, subs, (pugilistic).-7i. The 
mouth ; the drippino- or latch- 

VOL. IV. 



PAN (q,v.). For synonyms see Po- 
tato-trap. 

1860. Chambers* Journal, xiii. 348. 
His mouth is his 'potatoe trap' — more 
shortly, <tatur trap'— or Kissbr. 

2. in pi. (pugilistic). — ^Thelips; 
IISPERS {q.v,)\ MUMS (^.v.). Fr. 
Us balots, 

K188INQ, subs, (venery). — i. Copula- 
tion. For synon3rms see Greens 
and Ride. 

2. (billiards). — See Kiss, verb, 
sense i. Fr. Voculaire astrono- 
tnique, 

KI88INQ-CRU8T, subs, (colloquial).— 
The soft-baked surface between 
two loaves; also the under-crust 
in a pudding or pie. 

1708. KiitQ, AH 0/ Coohery. TheB9 
baked him kissinok:rusts and those 
Brought him small beer. 

1714. spectator. No. 608. A quarrel 
about the kissino-crust ; spoiling of 
dinners, and coming in late at nights. 

1822. Lamb, EUa (Praise of Chim- 
ney'Sweepers) . How he would recom- 
mend this slice of white bread, or that 
piece of KissiNO-CRUST,to a tender juvenile. 

1887. Barham, Ingoldshy Legends, 
'Kell Cook.' And a mouldy piece of 
kissino-crust as from a warden pie. 

1785. Gross, Vulg. Tongue, &.▼. 

1811. Lex, Bat,, s.y. 

K188INQ-8TRINQ8, subs, (old).— Ri- 
bands hanging over the shoulders ; 
follow-me-lads (q.v,), Fr. Sui- 
vet'Tnoi-'jeune'homme. 

naS, London Ladies Dressing Room 
[Narbs]. Behind her back the streamers 
ny, And kissino-strinos hang Hang^ing 
by. 

1768. A. Ross, Helenore, 34. The 
first time I to town or market gang A 
pair of KissiNO-STRiNOS and gioyes. . . . 
shall be your due. 

8 
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KI88INQ-TRAP, stibs, (common). — 
The mouth; the wmsKER-BED 
(^.v.). For synomyms see Potato 

TRAP. 

1868. C. Bbob, Verdant Green^ 
pL I. p. Z06. His KISSING TRAP Coun- 
tered, his ribs roasted. 

1887. Atkin, House Scrap*. The oflF- 
side of his KissiNO-TRAP Displays an ugly 
mark I 



Kiss-me-quick* subs, (common). — 
I. A KISS-CURL (^.v.). 

2. (popular). — ^The name of a 
very small, once fashionable bonnet. 

1855. Haliburton, (*Sam Slick*), 
Human Nature^ p. 131. She holds out 
with each hand a portion of her silk 
dress, as if she was walking a minuet, 
and it discloses a snow white petticoat. 
Her step is short and raindng, and she 
wears a new bonnet called a kus-mb- 

QUICK. 

1885. S. Baring Gould, Court 
Royalf ii. Or this Doll^ Varden with 
panniers, a little pasted m style, and a 
Kiss-HB-QuiCK bonnet. 

3. (American). — See quot 

1871. Db Vbrb, Amertcanttms, p. 
.... But of all the rare compounds 
known to Eastern bar-rooms, few ever 
reach his sednded home. Nor would 
he appreciate the bewitching softness of 
* Long Linked Sweetness,' or the ecstacy 
produced by a ' kiss-mb-quick '—ho likes 
to ta^e it strong and hot. 



Kl8T-0'-WHU8TLB8, Subs. (ScotS*). — 

An organ. 

1640. Les/ys March Ufinst. Scot. 
Border (18x2), ii. 11]. And the kist-fou 
OF whistles, That mak sic a cleiro. 

1864. Letter in Glasgow Herald, 
10 Dec. We have had, especially in our 
dty churches, highly trained choirs, and 
we have now at our doors, clamouring 
for admission, the kist o' whistles, the 
horror of former generations of Scotch- 



1870. Orchestra, May. By amaiority 
of seventy-two the English Fresbjrteiian 
Synod has vindicated the right of con- 
gregations to adopt the kist pu' o' 
wuiSTLBS in their cnurch services if they 
be so mindcid. The fight fought in Regent 
Squat e Church recently was hotly con- 
tested. 

Kit, subs. (old). — i. A dandng mas- 
ter. — New Cant. Diet. (1725); 
Grose (1785); Lex. Bal. (i%ii)\ 
[From Krr =: a small violin]. 

2. (popular). — ^A person's bag- 
gage or impediments; an outfit; 
a collection of anything. The 
WHOLE KIT = the lot ; the whole 
GRIDIRON or the whole boiuno. 
In American, the KIT and boodle. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Kit. . . . likewise the whole of a soldier's 
necessaries, the content of his knapsack, 
and is used also to express the whole 
of different commodities ; here take the 
WHOLE KIT, i.e., take all. 

1811. Lex. Bal., ».v. 

1816. Scott, Guy Mannering, xxziv. 
* Hush I— hush I— I tell you it shall be 
a joint business.' * Why, will ye give me 
half the kitt ? ' * What, half the estate ?— 
d'ye mean we should set op house 
together at EUangowan.' 

1820. SuBLLBY, <Edipus Tyrannus, 
I. Now, Soloman, I'd s^ you in a lump 
The WHOLE UT of them. 

1883. Marrtat, Peter Simple, 
i. ch. XIV. I need hardly say that my 
lord's lUT was valuable, but what was 
better they exactly fitted me. 

1843. Dickens, Martin Chuuxlewit, 
XXV. * Ah I I see 'em,' said Mrs. Gamp : 
*all the WHOLE kit of 'em numbered 
like hadcney-coaches, ain't they ? ' 

184«. Punch, U. p. 44. «I've got 
a wife — more fool I — and a kit o' 
children wuss luck 1' 

1848. Thackeray, Booh of Snobs, 
X. He has since devoted his time to 
billiards, steeple-chasing, and the turf. 
His headquarters are Rummer's, in Con> 
duit Street, where he keeps his kit, but 
he b ever on the move in the exercise 
of his vocation as a gentleman jockey 
and gentleman leg. 
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law. Dickens, Great BxpeciaWons, 
XI. *Bla»t yon every one, from the jud^e 
in bu wig, to the colonist a sdrring up 
the dint. I'U show you a better genUe- 
man than the whole kit on you put 
together I ' * *- 

3. (venery).— The penis and 
testes. 

Kitchen, subs, (venery).—!. The 
Ums\^ pudendum. For synonyms 
see Monosyllable. 

2. (common). — ^The stomach; 

the VICTUALLINO OFFICE (q,V,), 

Kitchener, J«3j.(thieves').— a thief 
frequenting a THIEVES* kitchen 
{q,v,), 

KiTCHENiTE, subs, (printeis*). — A 
loafing compositor frequenting 
the kitchen of the Ck)mpositor8' 
Society house: in contempt. 

KiTCHEN-LATiN, stibs, (common). 

Barbarous or sham Latin; Doo- 
LATIN (q,v,), 

KiTCHEN-PHYtIC, SUhs, (old).--I. 

Pot-herbs; and (2) victuals. 
16W. GRSBm, Quip for Ufistart 
Courii^ pari. MisJ: vf 4^6]. ^or my 
•elfe, if I te iU at ease, I take kitch^S 
physickb; I make my wife my doctor, 
and my garden my apothecaries shop. 

« . ^^\?^'^'^A^'^fH^»^^'R^montt., 
§2. Nothing wiU cure this man»s undcr- 
sUndmg but some familiar and kitchen 
PHYSiCK Call hither your cook I 

lJfiJ!25: ^"^^^ ^"''^- ^^''•^^'.H.v. A 
httle WTCHBN-PHYSic wiU Set him up; he 
ha« more need of a cook than a doctor. 
1811. Ux, Bal,, S.V. 

KiTCHEN-STUFF. SUbs, (old).— A 

female servant. 

:?* \ ^^ ?*®<» <>f KITCHEN-STUFF 

IS tlus that you have married J 



wretch. Fr. un buse. For syno- 
nyms see BxjTVLE and Cabbage- 

HEAD. 

,1584. Vdall, Roister Doistgr,r,K, 
Roister Doister, that doughtie kite. 

1606. Shakspbarb, AlrW^Z^tfr, i. 4. 
Detested kite! thou liest. 

1889. Fletcher, tVit without Mo- 
ney, I. X. Cramming of serving-men, 
mustenng of beggars. Maintaining hos- 
pitals for kites and Curs. 



Kite, suhs, (popular).—!. A fool; 
a shaiper; a cruel and rapacious 



1812. From an old Dublin Jester 
rrhe story, however, with slight varia- 
taons is told of other judges. SeeMait^/ 
XI T ri'/?* ^^\ 394]- In a case before 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland Mr. Cur- 
ran, on behalf of the suitor, prayed to be 
reheved from the payment of some bills 
lor which he had not received conside- 
ration, but only lent his name as an 
accommodation. Mr.Cmxan.in the course 
of his pleadings, mentioned the terms 
ktte and raising the wind several times, 
when his lordship requested to know the 
moaning of the words. 'My lord', Mr. 
Curran replied, ' in your country (meaning 
England) the wind gencraUy raises the 
KITE, but with us,' significanUy looking 
at the gentlemen of the bar, «the kite 
raises the wind.' 

2. (commercial) ^An accom- 
modation bill; fictitious commer- 
cial paper; (in Scotland) a wind- 
MiLL-BiLL(y.v.).^<r Kite-flying. 
To FLY A kite = to raise money 
or keep up credit by the aforesaid 
means. 

1817. EpoBwORTH,Zw*a««/Zaw,i. 
Jmi V® »^»^ plenty— long biUsandshort 
bills— but even the kites, which I can fly 
as well as any man, won't raise the 
money for me now. 

1828. Bee, Diet, of ike Turf s.v. 
lUTE-FLYWo. In Ireland flvino the 
KTiB IS employed to describe raising the 
wind. • 

r-^ ^9';, Barham, Ingoldshy Legends 
ffi' % !r^'^/^' ^ English Exchequer- 
bills fun half a miUion, Not mtes, 
manufactured to cheat and inveigle. But 
the right sort of 'flimsy.' 

1848. PuncA, xiv. 2a6. He never 
does a httle discounting, nor lends his 
hand to flyino a kite. 
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1849. Perth of Pearl Street, 8a. 
Flyino thb kite is rather a penlous 
adventure. 

1880. Sims, Ballads of Babylon, 
'Little Worries.' You have a kite you 
cannot fly, and creditors are pressing. 

1888. Grekvillb-Murray, People 
I Have Met, p. 158. His wife, one 
of the better of the best society, had 
flown KITES to the height of twenty-five 
thousand pounds. 

1891. Licensed Victualler i' Gazette f 

23 Jan has been, flying kites 

and getting into trouble thereby. 

3. (American).— Fancy stocks. 
Matsell (1859). 

4. (American thieves*). — A let- 
ter. — Matsell (1859). 

5. (American thieves'). — ^The 
chief of a gang of thieves. 

6. (old). — ^A recruiting sergeant. 
[From Farquhar*s Sergeant Kite 
in The Recruiting Officer'], 

1827. Reynolds, Tke Fancy, *The 
Field of TothilL* She was ador'd by . . . 
sober sergeants; privates too in drink, 
While pampered by those red kites their 
recruiters. 

7. (Old Scots*).— The beUy. 
^.1554. Lindsay, Kitteis Confessioun, 

Wks. (1879), i. 138, line 140. Thocht 
Codrus KYTE suld cleve and birst. 

</.ld07. MONTOOMRRIB, Flyting, Wks, 
(1886-7), 85, line 754. Misly kyt 1 And 
thou flyt, I'll dryt in thy gob. 

1722-80. Rabisay, Fables (a» Tales, 
in Wks. (x8st), iii. 165. Whose kytbs can 
streek out Tike raw plaider. 

Verb, (commercial). — I. To 
keep up one's credit by means of 
acoonmiodation bills; to obtain 
money by bills. See subs, sense 2. 

2. (American). — ^To speculate 
wildly. 

3. (American). — ^To be restless, 
going from place to place; TO 
SKiTE (^.v.).— Matsell (1859). 

To FLY A KITE.— I . See Kite, 
subs, sense 2. 



2. (general). — ^To put out a feel- 
er betore a definite announcement. 

Kite- FLYER, subs, (conmierdal). — 
One who raises money or sustains 
his credit by the use of accommo- 
dation bills. 

Kite- FLYING, subs, (commercial). — 
I . The fabrication or negotiation of 
bills of accommodation, or bills for 
which no value has been received, 
in order to raise money. 

2. (old). — ^Whoremongering. 
1823. Bek, Diet, of tke TUrf, s.v. 
KrTE-FLYiNO— said of a truant husband. 

Kitten, subs, (thieves*).— A pint or 
half-pint pewter pot See Cat 
subs, sense 5. 

Verb, (colloquial).— To be 
brought to bed; TO BUST UP; 
TO explode. 

KiTTiE (also Kittock). sidfs, (Old 

Scots'). I . Generic for a girl ; (2) 

a romping wench; ^j) a harlot. 

</.1518. \>\m^K9i,Devorit with Dr erne, 

in Poems fui suira), I, 83. So many 

ane kitty dressed up with golden chenye. 

r.1588. Lyndsay, Against Syde 

laillis, Wks. (1870), i. 131. I ken ane 

man, quchilk sevoir greit aithir. How 

he did lift ane kittokis claithis. Idem, 

I. X35. Kiitei*s Confessioun. The 

Curate kxttib wold have kissed. 

I/.1542. Jambs V, Chrisfs Kirk on 
the Green, There cam our kiteies 
weschin clene In thair now kirtillis of gray. 

Kittle- BR EEK8, subs, (Scots*). — An 
irritable person. 

Kittle- PITCH ERi NO, subs, (old).— 
See quot 
1785. Grose, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. A 
jocular mediod of hobbling or bothering 
a troublesome teller of long stories ; this 
is done by contradicting some^ very 
immaterial circumstance at the beginning 
of the narration, Uie objections to which 
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being settled, others are immediately 
started to some new particular of like 
consequence, thus impeain|f, or rather not 
suffering him to enter into the main 
storr. KnTLE-PiTCHBRiMO is often prac- 
tised in confederacy. 

KiTTLER, subs, (American thieves'). 
— One who tickles or pleases. 

Kitty, subs, (old).— The Bridewell 

or prison at Durham: hence a 

prison or gaol generally. [From 

IOdcote (y.v.)]. 

1827-8. HoNB, Table Book. He would 

put him in the kitty for an impostor. 

2. in pi. (old). — Effects ; furni- 
ture ; stock-in-trade ; marbles 

(f .v.). To SEIZE ONE'S KITTYS =s 

to take one's effects. — Lex, Bal, 
(i8ii). 

3. (cards'). — See quot. 

1892. Daily Chronicle, 5 Mar. p. 9. 
col. 2. Two oflicers going into the bar 
parlour on Feb. 20 found five or six men 
playing * Nap/ with a kitty for drinks, 
KITTY being the pool and the payment 
to it of a half-penny. 

4. in pi. (military).— -The Scots' 
Guards. 

KiVEY, subs, (common). — A man; 

a fellow : a diminutive of cove 

(q,v,), 
1854. Bradlby, Verdant Green, ii. 
ch. 4. That 'U stop your dancing my 

KXVBY. 

K. Lkqqbo, a4f*.(printers').~Knock- 
kneed; shaky on the pins. 

Kloop I tntj, (common). — An imita- 
tion of the sound of a drawing 
coik. 

1872. Sunday Timet, Aug. 25, p. 
a. col. <. 'The Deserted Village.' when 
the sndden kloop of a cork has startled 



KuBM, verb, (American thieves'). — 
See quot. 



1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
Klem the bloke, hit the man. 

Klep, subs, (popular). — A thief. For 
synonyms see Thieves. [Short 
for kleptomaniac]. 

Verb, To steal. For synon]rms 
see Prig. 

Knab the Rust. See Rust. 

KNACKt subs, (venery). — I. The 
penis. For s3monyms see Cream- 
stick and Prick. 

1656. Fletcher, Mariiall, vii. ^o. 
Why, being a Roman lasse, doet do this ? 
tell, Is't cause no Roman knack can 
please so well? 

2. (old: now recognised). — 
I. A trick; and (2) a trinket 
[Tyrwhttt : The word seems to 
have been formed by the knack- 
INO or snapping of the fingers 
made by jugglers]. 

1888. Chaucer, Cant Tales, 4099. 
The more queinte knakkbs that they 
make (= the cleverer tricks they 
practise). 

1611. CoTGRAVB, Diciionarie, Ma- 
iassiner de$ mains, to move, knack, or 
waggle the fingers, like a jugler. 

1658. Brome, Novella, i. 2. Such 
rings, such things, such knacks, such 
knots and bobs. 

1675. Cotton, Scoffer Scoffi, in 
IVks, (1725), p. 163. And if they Women 
meet do rout *um, For the fine knacks 
they wear about 'um. 

1690. B E., Dicf, Cant, Crete, B,jr, 
Knack, or Slight in any Art, the Craft 
or Mystery in anv Trade, a petty artifice, 
or Trick like those upon the Cards. 
Knacks, or Toies. 

1731-35. Pope, Moral Essays, ii. 
155. For how could equal colours do the 

KNACK? 

1781. CowPBR, Table Talk, 666. 
While s«^e tricks and imitative knacks. 

1892. MiLLiKBN, *Arry Ballads,^, 5. 
Lots of good temper and nack. 
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Knacker, suhs, (old). — i. An old 
horse. 

1869. W. Bradwood, The O, V., 
H, zii. Thoroughbred weeds, and a few 
thoroughbred wcight-carrietB ; half-bred 
KNACKERS, and half-bred hunters cheap 
at three figures. 

2. (old: now recognised). — ^A 
horse-slaughterer. 

1889. Comic Almanack^ Sept. Soon 
they'll be sensel^ess brutes, without a 
bit of feeling. Or else they'll pine away 
so Cast, the knackbrs scarce will skin 'em. 

1851-61. H. Mayhbw, London Lab. 
and Lond.Poor, {.189. The cat and dogs- 
meat dealers. . . . generally purchase 
the meat at the knackers' (horse- 
slsuighterers') yards. 

3. in pL (venery). — ^The testi- 
cles. For s3monyms see Cods. 

4. in pi. (Stock Exchange). — 
Harrison, Barber,&Co.Ltd . shares. 
[An amalgamation of horse-slaugh- 
terers]. 

Knacker's BRANDY,x«3j./Ar. 
(common). — A beating. 

Knack-shop, subs.(o\^). — 5'^quots. 

1690. B. Ey Dicf. Cant. Crew, s.v. 
Knack. ... a Knack-shop or Toy-shop, 
freighted with pretty Devises to Pick 
Pockets. 

1785. Gross, Vul^, Thnpte, s.v. 
Knick-shop, a toy shop, a nick-nack- 
atory. 

Knap, verb, (old). — i. To steal, 
receive, accept, endure, etc Thus, 
TO KNAP A CLOUT = to Steal a 
handkerchief; to knap the swao 
= to grab the booty; to knap 

SEVEN OR FOURTEEN PENN' ORTH 

= to get seven or fomteen 
years' ; to knap the gum = to 
catch a clap. In making a baigain 
TO KNAP the sum oftered is to 
accept it. Mr. Knap's been 
THERE, is said of a pregnant 



woman. To knap the rust = to 
fall into a rage. Originally (as in 
quots 1537 and 1566) knap = to 
strike: whence knap (theatrical) 
= a manual retort rehearsed and 
arranged; TO take (or orvE) 
THE KNAP = to receive (or ad- 
minister) a sham blow; and 
KNAPPER =r the head or re- 
ceiver GENERAL [q.V.), 

1537. Tkersiiet [Dodslby, Old 
Plays (1874), i. 428]. She knappbth me 
in the nose. 

1566. Knox, Reformation in Scot- 
land I. i. 47 (Wodrow Society, 1846). 
And then b^ane no little fray, but yitt 
a meary game ; for rockattes were rent; 
Qrppets were torn, crownes were knapped. 

1714^ Lucas, GamesttrSf 27. He was 
not ignorant in knapping, whicn is, strik- 
ing one die dead, and let the other mn 
a milstonf . 

1820. London Me^tin€t i. 26. It 
was their husband's object to knap their 
thimbles. 

1821. Hagoakt, Ufe^ p. 51. 
1880. Rbynolds, Pickwick Abroad^ 

p. 223. We'll knap a fogle with fingers fly. 

2. (pugilists'). — ^To be in PU- 
NISHMENT (^.V.); to CATCH IT 
(^.V.). To KNAP A HOT 'UN = 

to receive a hard blow. 

3. (American thieves'). — ^To ar- 
rest — ^Matsell (1859). 

To KNAP THE STOOP, Verb, phr. 
(old). — See quot. 

1822. EoAN, Real Life, il, 07. 
* Having once been made inii>octor of uie 
pavement, or in other words knapp'd 

THB STOOP.' 

To KNAP A JACOB FROM A 

DANNA-DRAG, verh.pkr, (old). — 
To steal the ladder from a night- 
man's cart, while the men are 
absent, in order to effect an ascent 
to a one-pair-of-stairs window, to 
scale a garden-wall, etc. — Db 
Vaux. See Knap. 
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Knapper'8-polu, subs, (old).— A 
sheep's head. For synonyms see 
Sanguinaey James. 

Knappinq-jiqqer, subs, (thieves'). — 
A tum-pike gate ; i>., a gate for 
the receipt of tolls. See Knap, 
sense i. 

1834. H. AiNSWORTB, Rookrvoodf iv. 
Turpin treated him as be had done the 
dub [pikeman] at the knapping-jiooer, 
and cleared the driver and his litUe wain 
with ease. 

Knark, subs, (old). — ^A churl; a flint- 
heart; a NARK (q.v). 

1851-61. 'M.A.YVXWfLondoHLab, etc.f 
i. 343. He couldn't refuse a dog, much 
more a Christian : but he had a butler, 
a regular nark. 

Knat, subs, (tailors*). — i. A difficult 
task ; (2) a tyrant ; and (3) one not 
easily hoodwinked. 

Knave, subs. (Christ's Hospital). — A 
dunce : at Hertford, a knack. 

Knee. To break one's knee, 
verb. phr. (venery). — ^To be de- 
flowered, or got with child. For 
synonyms jf^ Dock, z/^rd. sense i. 

To OFFER (or GIVE) THE KNEE, 

verb. phr. (old). — To play the 
second in a fight 

1856. Hughes, Tom Brown* s School- 
daySf n. v. Martin, to give him a kmbb, 
steps ont on the turf. 

Knee high to a mosquito 
(a toad, a chaw of tobacco 
etc.), phr. (American). — Insignifi- 
cant; of scant account. 

To srr on one's knees, verb, 
phr. (colloquial). — To kneel down. 

Knee-trembler, subs, (venery). — 
A standing embrace ; a fast- 
fuck (^.V.) ; A PERPENDICULAR. 



For general synon3nns see Greens 
and Ride. 

Knee-trick, subs. (old). — Kneeling. 

1682. Broke, Novella, iv. 2. No, if 
I worship any of 'hem more. Than in the 
KNEB-TRiCK, that is neccssarv In their 
true use, let me be eunucfaiz'd. 

Knick-knack, subs, (venery). — i. 
The female pudendum. For sy- 
nonyms see Monosyllable. 

2. (old). — A trinket ; a toy. See 

NiCKNACKS. 

Knife, subs, (once Uterary : now mili- 
tary). — A sword. 

C.1270, Robert of Gloucester , p. 104. 
He drow 'ys knyf, and slow the kyng. 

Verb, (colloquial). — i. To stab. 

1851. F. Walpolk, The Ansayrtt\ 
ii. 8. A brute who in cold blood knived 
and tortured them with his own hand. 

1862.DICKENS, Xmas Stories (Some' 
body's Luggage), p. 132 (H. ed.). If 
you should eyen get into trouble through 
KNiFBiNO—or say, garotting— a brother 
artist. 

1870. Globe, 17 Nov., i. 3. Already a 
too refractory sufferer has been threatened 
by his torturer with the not very pleasant 
alternative of being knifed U he does 
not submit with a t^ttter grace. 

2. (American electioneering). — 
To plot against the candidate of 
one's own party. 
1870. Globe, ij Nov. [Leader]. 

To LAY DOWN ONE'S KNIFE 
AND FORK, verb. phr. (commou). 
— To die; to peg out (q.v.)\ 
TO SNUFF IT (q.v.). For syno- 
nyms see Aloft and Hop the 
Twig. 

To KNIFE IT, verb. phr. (old). 
— To decamp ; TO CUT IT {q.v.). 

Knife rr! intf. (old). — Sepa- 
rate! leave off! go away! 
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To PLAY A GOOD KNIFE AND 

FOKK, verb, phr, (common). — To 
eat with appetite. 

1887. Knowlbs, Love Chaser i. 3. 
Why shouldn't I marry ? Knife and fork 
I PLAY Better than many a boy of twenty- 
five. 

1846-8. Thackeray, Vanity Fair^ 
ii. viii. The Colonel plays a good knife 
AND FORK at tiffin, and resumes those 
weapons with great success at dinner. 

Before one can say * knife * ! 
fhr, (common). — Instanter; in 

THE TWINKLING OF AN EYE {^,V.), 

Cf. Jack Robinson. 

1892. Rolf Boldrbwood, Robbery 
Under Arms, xxiv. She'd be off and out 
to sea before any one colxd say * knife.' 

Knife-board, subs, (common). — A 
seat for passengers running length- 
wise on the roof of an omnibus : 
now mostly superseded by *garden 
seats* Fr. Vimp^ratrice. 

1853. Diogenes, ii. 21. A 'Corre- 
spondent ' calls the top of an omnibus 
* the eyrie of the knife-board.' 

1856. Punch, xzxi. 203. And then 
the KNiFBBOARD cramps you so. 

1859. Punch, xxxvi. 51, 2. Perhaps 
Mum'll ride on the kxifeboard. 

1860. Arthur Smith, Thames An- 
gler, ii. *On 'busses' knifeboards, 
stretch'd. The City clerks all tongue-pro- 
truded lay.' 

1882. Daily News, 7 Oct., p. 5, 
col. 7. The box, or still better the knife- 
board, of an omnibus facing the docks 
is the real shi/Ung point from which to 
view the most superb range of docks in 
existence on any river but the Thames. 

1889. Daily Telegraph, sJsM. The 
'insides' were terrified, and clamoured 
londlv, so the driver left his seat, stag- 
gered up on the knifeboard, and fell 
asleep. 

Knifer, subs, (common). — A shark- 
ing sponge. 

KNIFI8H, adj, (tailors').— Spiteful. 



Kniqht, subs, (common). — An iro- 
nical prefix of profession or calling: 
generic. 

[Combinations are Knight of the 
Blade = a bully (B. E. 1690) ; Knight 
OF the Brush = an artist or painter ; 
Knight of the Collar = a gallows-bird; 
Knight of the Cleaver = a butcher; 
Knight of the Cub = a billiard- 
marker; Knight of the Green Cloth 
= a gamester ; Knight of Hornsey (or 
OF THE Forked Order) = a cuckold; 
Knight of Industry = a thief; Knight 
OF THE Knife = a cut-purse ; Knight 
OF Labor =z. (in America) a workingman 
Knight of the Lapstonb= a cobble 
Knight of the Napkin = a waiter 
Knight of the Needle =: a tailor. 
Knight of the Quuj. =r an author 01 
ioumalist; Knight of the Pencil := a 
book-maker ; Knight of the Pestle = an 
apothecary; Knight of the Prr = a 
cocker; Knight of the Petticoat = a 
bawdy-house buU^ ; Knight of the Piss- 
pot = a physician, an apothecary; 
Knight of the Post = a kni^t 
dubbed at the whipping post or pillory. 



also a rogue who sot his living by giving 
false witness or false bail; Knight of 
the Rainbow = a footman( Grosb,X78<); 
Knight of the Road — a footpad or high- 
wayman : also Knight of the Rumpad ; 
Knight of the Shears or Thimblb = a 
tailor(GROSB,z785);KNiOHTOF thbSpioot 
=: a tapster, a publican ; Knight of the 
Sun = an adventurer, a knight-errant ; 
Knight of the Wheel = a cydist ; 
Knight of the Whip = a coachman ; 
Knight of the Yard = a shopman or 
counter-jumper] . 

C.1554. Voulh [Dodslby, Old Plays 
(1847), ii. 15]. God's fate I thon di^t 
enough there For to be made knight 
of the collar. 

1692. Nasrb, Pierce Penilesse, in 
Works, ii. 19. A knight of the post, 
gnoth he, for so I am tearmed ; a fellowe 
uiat will sweare yon anything for twelue 
pence. 

1606. Sir Gyles Coosecappe, i, iii. 
pn Bullbn*s Old Plays, iii. 19]. O good 
kmoHT a' the post, heele sweare. 

1614. JONSON, Barfhohmew Fayre, 
ii. I. *I8 this goodly person before us 
here. . . . a knight of the knife?' * What 
mean you by that?' <I mean a child of 
the horn thumb. ... a cut purse.' 
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leSO. Ford, Line of Life, Bat !■ 
his resolution any way iniractod, for that 
some refractaries are (Uke kkights of 
THB post) hired to witnesse against him? 

1621. BoRTOW, Anai. of Afel.t ni. 
zi. 187 (1836). Perjttr'd knaves, kniouts 
OF THS POST, lyers. 

f.1688. Lady Alimony, !. 3. That 
KKiOHT OF TUB SUN who emploved me 
should have done his errand himself. 
Ibid. iii. 7. Doubt nothing, my fellow 

KNIGHTS OF HORNSBY. 

1685. Glafthornb, T^e Hollander ^ 
In Wks, (1874), i. 94. Not John-a-Stiles, 
the knioht OF thb post, is it? 

1658. Bromb, T^e Damoiselle, in 
Wks. (X873), Act i. X. He takes me for 
a knight of thb post. 

1662. Rump Songs^ ii. ^7. Then the 
KNIGHT OF thb pbstlb, King Lambert, 
and Vane, With a sceptre of iion did 
over it reign. Ibid., ii. 185. A knight 
OF THB post, and a cobbling lord. 

1662. Wilson, The Cheats, v. 2. 
How? Stick a bull's feather in my cap ! 
Make me a knight of thb Forked 
Ordbr! Ibid. iv. x. 

1671. R. Hbad, English Rogue, i, 
ch. zzx. p. 2a6 (Repr. X874). His inves- 
tation into tne honour of one of the 

KNIORT8 OF THE ROAD. 

1691-2. Gentlemen's Journal, Mar. 
p. 2. I know some of your sturdy, stuff 
KNIGHTS OF THB Quixx. Ibid. Feb. p. 5. 
KNIGHTS OF THB POST, Alsatian braves. 

1694. EcHARD, Plauius, p. xsx. 
Whene'er we meet with fellows wno 
hire kniohts of thb post in law-sntes, 
and rascals who forswear themselves. 

1709. Mrs. Cbntuvrb, Gamester 
(1872), i. 162. It is a kind of knight of 
THB post.— That will swear on either 
side for interest. 

1711. Spectator, No. X72. A couple 
of courtiers making professions of esteem, 
would make the same figure after breach 
of promise, as two knights of thb post 
convicted of perjury. 

</.1721. Prior, Poems ^892), i. x<6. 
There the Squires of the Pad, and ttie 

KNIGHTS OF THB POST. 



1777. FooTB, Trip to Calais (1795), 
i. p. 23. That may be the case. Master 
Mfainikin. with those of the trade who 
live in the city ; but I would have you 



to know, the knights of thb nbbdlb 
are another sort of people at our end of 
the town. 

1819. MooRB, Tom Crib, 76. Whose 
kiss to my lip is as sweet As ue brandy 
and tea, rather thinnish. That knights 
OF THB RUMPAD SO rurally sip. 

1821. Scott, Kenilworth, viii. "When 
an old song comes across us merry old 
KNIGHTS OF THB SPIGOT, it ruus away with 
our discretion.' 

1828. Ton BeBj Picture of London, 
p. 27. To Uie practices and necessities of 
the coachmen and ^txax^% private trade, 
we owe die increasing number and fresh 
supply of hangers-on, whose first business 
has been the performing fetch -and-carry 
services for those knights of tub whip. 

1888. Jas. Grant, Shetches in 
London,m. X19. ' You'll do what. Sir?' 
observed the ' man with the Macintosh,' 
eyeing the knight of thb thimblb 
steadily. * Just call me a tailor agin. Sir.' 

1840. Thackeray, Catherine, v. 
We did not go into the Park, but turned 
off and cantered smartly up towards 
Kilbum ; and, when we got into the 
country, galloped as if the devil were at 
our heels. Bless you, my love, it was all 
done in a minute ; and the Ensign and 
I found ourselves regular KNIGHTS OF THE 
ROAD, before we Imew where we were 
aJbnost 

1848. W. T. MoNCRiBFF, The Scamps 
of London, ii. 2. Our helb are full of 
Greeks— they are the Corinthians of the 
order, the top sawyers— knights of the 
POST, whom you will find in Regent- 
street, in the clubs, at Epsom, Ascot, 
Newmarket, and Doncaster. 

1858. A. Mayhbw, Paved with 
Gold, ui, iii. p. 267. *It's scarcely wages 
for a knight of the rainbow (footman).' 

1864. Reader, 22 Oct, p. 505- <• 
The best guard aniinst any such spirit, 
[that of only regarding books by the light 
of 'will they /ay'] is that the publisher 
should be a knight of the pbn himselt 

1881. New Yorh Slang Dictionary, 
Gamblers are called knights of the 
GREEN CLOTH, and their lieutenants, who 
are sent out after greenhorns, are called 
decoys, cappers, and steerers. 

1886. John Colbman, ivT'Longm, 
Mag., vu. 78. Occasionally however, the 
author has his nose put out of joint by 
the scene-painter. I once heard a distin- 
guished KNIGHT of THE BRUSH eXcUimf 
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*D-n the author and th« actors I the 
public come to see my scenery ! ' 

1885. />!MMr;i, 7 March^p. x<M. The 
KNIGHTS OP THS PBMCiL, Sir, hold that 
backers, like pike, are more ravenous in 
keen weather, and consequently easier 
to land. 

1890. Daily Telegraph, 25 Feb. p. 
IT. col. 7. Meanwhile, every temptation 
is offered to the felonious tendencies of 
these KNiOHTS op industry. Women 
parade the rooms with thousands of 
pounds' value of jewellery on their per- 
sons. 

To BB THE QUEST OF THE 
CROSS-LEOOED KNIGHTS , verh, 

phr, (old) — ^To go dinnerless; 

TO DINE WITH DUKE HUMPHREY 
(q:o.)\ TO DINE (or SUP) WITH 

Sir Thomas Gresham (q,v.), [In 
allusion to the stone effigies in the 
Round Chxuch (Temple) at one 
time the rendez-vous of lawyers 
and their clients, who attracted a 
host of dinnerless vagabonds in the 
hope of picking up a job]. For 
synonyms see Peckham. 

To BE KNIGHTED IN BRIDE- 
WELL, verb, pkr, (old).— To be 
whipped in prison. 

1592. Nashb, Pierce Penilesse 
[Grosart, ii. 57]. I knewe an odde foule- 
mouthde knaue . . . that had ... a backe 
so often KNiGHTSO IN Bridewell that it 
was impossible ... to terrifie him from 
ill-speaking. 

Knittinq Needle, x»3j./Ar. (mili- 
tary). — A sword. For synonyms 
see Cheese-toaster. 

Knob, subs, (common). — i. The 
head ; the nob (q,v,). For syno- 
nyms j^tf Crumpet. One ON THE 
knob = a blow on the head. — 
Grose (1785). 



2. (workmen's). — A 
STICK (q-v,). 



knob- 



Knobby, adj, (common). — See 
Nobby. 

Knob-of-Suck, subs, phr, (provin- 
cial). — A piece of sweetmeat. 

1865. Good Words, Feb., p. 125. 
These children get an hour for dinner, 
and when they are 'very good* and 
work hard they sometimes get a knob- 
0*-sucK on Saturday. 

Knobstick (or Nobstick), subs, 
(workmen's). — i. A non-sodety 
hand ; DUNO (q,v.) ; a rat (q^v.). 
Also, one who takes work under 
price, or continues at work while 
his fellows are on strike. (2) A 
master who does not pay his men 
at market rates. 

1851-61. n.UAYnKW, London Lab, 
&» Lond. Poor, iii. 220. I next went to 
work at a under-priced hatter's, termed 
a knobstick's. 

1855. Mrs. Qaskbll, North and 
South, ch. XXV. 'They would try and 
get speech o' th' knobsticks, and coax 
'em, and reason wi 'em, and m'appen 
wam'em off; but whatever came, the 
Committee charged all members o' th' 
Union to lie down and die, if need were, 
without striking a blow ; and then they 
reckoned they were sure o' carrying 
th'public with them.' 

1858. Note* and Queries, x S. ix. 
37 V In these days of strikes, turn-outs, 
and lock-outs we hear. . . . much of 
knobsticks. 

1860. Sir T. E. Shuttleworth, 
Scarsdale, ii. en. ii. By picketing the 
mills, by assaults on knobsticks. 

1887. Contemporary Rev., Ii. 238. 
The KNOBSTICK takes away the striker's 
hope of bringing his employer to terms. 

1887. Daily TeUgraph, x July, 5. 8. 
Hundreds of windows at Dobson and 
Barlow's foundry, in which are knob> 
STICKS, or 'importations', were broken. 

1891. Pall Mall Gat., 25 July, p. 2, 
col. 2. The fact must be borne in mind 
that this advocate of physical force as 
an argument with knobsticks is repu- 
diated by the organisation ofhisfellow- 
worken. 
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Knock, subs, (horse-dealers*).—!. A 
lame horse ; an incurable screw 
(y.v.). [The horse-dealer in JON- 
SON's Bartholemew Fair (1614), 
is called EInockem]. 

1864. London Review, x8 June, p. 
613. The KNOCK, afficted with disease 
of the navicular joint, or shotUder 
lameness, neither of which make any 
outward show, is a great favourite for 
horse-coping purposes, as he is often a 
fine-looking animal. 

2. — See verb. 

Verb, (venery). — i. To copu- 
late. Hence, knock, subs., (i) an 
act of coition, and (2) the penis 
(see KNACK); knocking-shop (or 
-house) = a brothel; knocking- 
jACKET=:a bed-gown ; and knock- 
er, (I) = the penis, and (2) a 
PERFORMER (^.v.) male or female. 
[For possible derivation j^^ nock, 
subs,, and quot. (Florio), 1598]. 
For synonyms see Greens and 
Ride. 

1560. Nice Wanfon [Dodslby, 
Old Play (1874), ill. X70. Goldlocks She 
most have knocks. Or else I do her wrong. 

1698. Florio, Worlde of Wordet, 
Cunnuia, a woman nockxd. 

1611. Barky, Ram Alley, iii. x. 
Comfort her tears, and say her daughters 
match'd '^^th one that has a knockrr 
to his father. 

1612. Fold, Woman is a WeatJker- 
cock, i. 2. You should he a knocker, 
then, by the mother's side. 

1719. DuRFBY, Pills etc., iii. 48. 
Ladies, make room, behold I come. 
Have at your knocking jackets. 

1722. Ramsay, FabUs &* Tales, 
in Wks. (1851), iii. 170. For nought 
delights him mair than knocking. 

1828. Egan, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

2. (popular). To make an im- 
pression; to be irresistible; TO 
FETCH (q.V.y, TO FLOOR (q,V,). 

1888. Referee, May 6, p. 3, col. 3. 
'Ifs Never too Late to Mend,' with 
J. H. Qvnds as Tom Robinson, is 
knocking 'em at the Pavilion. 



1892. Cbbvalibr, 'Knocked *em 
in ike Old Kent Rd* [Title of Song.] 

To KNOCK ACOCK, verb. phr. 
(colloquial). — To *floor* ; TO flab- 
bergast (q,V.)', TO DOUBLE UP. 
See Cocked Hat. 

To KNOCK about (or ROUND), 
verb, phr. (colloquial). — To wan- 
der here and there; to lounge. 
Also 'to see life*; 'to go 3ie 
PACE' (q.v.). 

1851. Mayhsw, Lond. Lab. etc., ii. 
87. I've been knocking about on the 
streets. 

1855. W. Irvino, Life of Wasking- 
ton, I. 423. A long course of solicitation, 
haunting public offices, and knocking 
ABOUT town, had taught him [General 
Gates], it was said, how to wheedle, and 
flatter, and accommodate himself to the 
humors of others. 

188a /farmer's Mag., bavi. 349. I 
have been knocking about Europe long 
enough to learn there are certain ways 
of doing things. 

1891. sporting Life, 28 Mar. He 
was a truant of the first water, and after 
KNOCKING ROUND till sixteen yeaxB of 
age etc. 

To KNOCK ABOUT THE BUB, 

verb. phr. (common). — To pass 
round the drink. 5^^ Bub. 

1781. G. Parker, View 0/ Society, 
I. 2X2. They went away seemingly very 
well satisfied, leaving master and man 

KNOCKING about TBB BUB. 

To KNOCK (or LET) DATLIOHT 

INTO ONE. See Daylight. 

To KNOCK all of A HEAP. 

See Heap. 

To KNOCK AT THE GOBBLER'S 

DOOR. See Cobbler's Knock. 

To KNOCK DOWN, Verb, phr. 
(American). — i. To appropriate; 
to embezzle. 

1882. McCabb, New York, p. 158. 
In former days iht driver of a stage was 
furnished wiui a cash-box, whic£ was 
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secardy fastened to the roof of the coach, 
at his left hand, All the money received 
passed throtigh his hands, and he had 
frequent opportunities of knockino down 
or appropriating a modest sum to hb own 
use. 

2. (colloquial). — ^To call upon ; 
to select 

1758-65. GrOLDSMiTB, Bssays, i. 
While the president vainly knocked 
DOWN Mr. Leathersidcs for a song. 

1773. Goldsmith, She Stoops 
to Conquer^ i. a. i. Now, gendemen, 
silence for a song. The 'squire is going 
to KNOCK himself down for a song. 

1789. G. Parker, Variegated Cha- 
racters. He was knocked down for the 
crap the last sessions. He went off at 
the fall of the leaf at Tuck*em Fair. 

1866. C. Reads, Griffith Caumtt 
z. They knocked him down for a song ; 
and he sang a rather Anacreontic one 
very melodiously. 

To KNOCK DOWN FOR A SONG 

etc, verb, phr, (colloquial). — To 
sell under intrinsic value. 

To KNOCK DOWN A CHEQUE 

(or pile), verb, pkr, (colonical). 
— To spend one's savings lavishly ; 
TO BLEW (y.v.). 

1885. Finch Hatton, Advance 
Australia, A man with a cheque or 
sum of money in his possesaon, hands 
it over to the publican, and caXi% for 
drinks for himself and his friends, until 
the publican tells him he has drunk out 
his cheque. 

To KNOCK DOWN FARES, verb, 

phr. (American). — To pilfer fares : 
of conductors and guards. See 
KNOCK DOWN, sense i. 

To KNOCK IT DOWN, verb, phr, 
(common). — To applaud by ham- 
mering or stamping. 

To KNOCK ONE DOWN TO, verb, 

phr, (American). — To introduce 
(to a person). 

To KNOCK IN, verb, phr. 
(Oxford University). — i. To return 
to college after gate is dosed. 



1825. English 5>r, i. i«. 'Close 
die oak Jem,* said Horace Eglantine, 
* and take care no one knocks in before 
we have knocked down the contents of 
your master's musical melange.* 

1887. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends^ 
p. A63 \^, 1862]. That same afternoon 
rawer Dick, who as soon Would knock 
IN, or *cut chapel*, as jump o*er the moon 
Was missing at vespers— at complines — 
all night! And his monks were of couzse 
in a deuce of a fright. 

1853. CuiUBBRT Bbdk, Verdant 
Creen^ I. xi. At first, too, he was on 
such occasions greatly sdarmed at finding 
the gates of Brazenface closed, obliging 
him thereby to knock in. 

1861. Hughes, Tom Brown at Ox- 
ford, p. 458 [ed. 1864]. There's twelve 
striking. I must knock in. Good night. 
You'll be round to breakfast at nine? 

2. (gaming). — To take a hand 
at cards; to chip in (q.v,). 

To KNOCK INTO FITS (A COCK- 
ED HAT, THE MIDDLE OF NEXT 

WEEK etc),T'tfr*./Ar.(common). — 
To confound; to floor (q,v.) ; to 
punish severely. See Cocked 
HAT, Beat and Fits. 

1892. MiLUKBN, *Arry Ballads, 42. 
Knocks redt-ateeves into fits. 

To KNOCK (or TAKE) IT OUT 
OF ONE, verb. phr. (colloquial). — 
To exhaust ; to empty ; to punish 
severely. 

1841. Punch, i. p. 265, col. 2. The 
uphill struggles. . . . soon knock it all 

OUT OP HIM. 

To KNOCK OFF, verb, phr. 
(colloquial). — i . To leave off woriq 
to abandon. Fr. p/ter sur le 
mastic, 

1662. FtTLLER, Worthies, x [ed. 
Nichols, x8ix]. In nodng of their nativi- 
ties, I have wholly ol»erved die in- 
structions of Pitoeus, where I knock off 
with his death, my light ending with his 
life on that subject. 

1690. B. E., Did, Cant. Crew, 
S.V. EInock off, to give over Trading ; 
also to Abandon or Quit one's Po9t or 
Pretensions, 
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1725. New Cani, Did,, t.v. 
Knock-off, to give over Thieving. 

1785. Gross, Vulg, Tongue, 8.V., 
KNOCK-OFF, to concIude. 

1860. "DiZfOXi, Uncommercial Tr a- 
veller, v. p. 25. Jack had knockkd off 
work in the dodcs some hours. 

1865. Pall Mall Gaz., 4 Mar. Iron 
ship boilders and other employers will 
have to knock off. 

1883. Daily Telegrafh, zo Aug., 
p. 6, col. z. Another half-pint when he 
KNOCKS off in the evening, and before 
he starts for home to his late tea. 

1888. Grbbnwood, Odd People etc, 
* Genteel Slang' . . . With your leave or 
without, he must knock off at midday. 

1884. W. C. Russell, Jack's 
Courtship, avii. 'Why, I heard that 
you had knocked off the sea some years 
ago— come into an estate.' 

2. (colloquial). — To dispatch 
with ease ; to put out of hand. 

1886. Westminster Rev., axv. 292. 
He could knock off a parody, a driiUc- 
ing song. 

1891. Pall Mall Gazette, 29 Nov. 
p. 6, col. 2. Here is a specimen of the 
'consumptive manner' as knocked off 
by Mr. Lazig. 

3. (colloquial). — To deduct; 
to * KNOCK so much OFF the price '. 

4. (colloquial). — To die. 

</.1704. Tom Brown, Works, iv. 
Z83. Perverse people. . . . that would 
not knock off in any reasonable time 
but lived long on purpose to spite iheir 
relation. 

To KNOCK ONE BANDY, verb, 

phr. (tailors'). — To astound; TO 
FLABBERGAST (q^V.), 

To KNOCK ON THE HEAD, verb, 

phr. (colloquial). — To frustrate; 
to spoil; to settle. 

To KNOCK OUT, verb, phr, 
(auctioneers*).— 1 ,See KNOCK-otJT. 

2, (racing). — To bet so per- 
sbtently against a horse that from 
a short price he retires to an 



outside place : to drive out of the 
quotations. 

1876. HiNDLBT, Adventures of a 
Cheap Jack, p. 203. The concern would 
either remain for a time in shares or 
would be knocked out at once. 

1888. Pall Mall Gazette, 16 A'pxii, 
p. 4, col. z. Foxhall. . . . was second 
favourite for some time, but he has now 
been knocked our to comparatively long 
odds. 

3. (common). — To make bank- 
rupt : Knocked out = unable to 
meet engagements. 

4. (pugilistic). — See st^s, sejia^ 
4 and Knock out of time. 

1891. Daily Telegraph, 2z Mar. 
For the third time thb year, diey managed, 
after a drawn game, to knock Oct Uie 
much fancied Sunderiand team. 

5. (Oxford University).— To 
leave college after hours : of out 
of college men only. See Knock 
in and Knocking out. 

1861. 'H..'KiSGSLXY,Ravenshoe,'su, 
Five out'CoUege men had knocked out 
at a quarter to three, refusing to give any 
name but the dean's. 

1861. HuoHES, Tom Broxon at Ox- 
ford, xlv. p. 503 [ed. Z864]. 'HuUol' 
ne said, getting up ; * time for me to knock 
OUT, or old Copas will be in bed.' 

To knock out of time, verb, 
phr, (pugilistic). — So to pimish 
an opponent that he is not able to 
answer the call of * Time '. 

1884. Saturday Review, z6 Jan., 
p. Z08, col. z. A man of weak physique 
u apt to be knocked out or time by a 
more robust though less skilAil adversary. 

1891. Licensed Vict. Minor, jojan., 
p. 7, col. 2. He had, in fact, almost 
played with Tom with die gloves, and 
once, at Jem Ward's benefit, when both 
were a little bit pricked, had knocked 
the Redditch man bang off his legs, and 
vezy nearly out op time. 

To KNOCK THE SPOTS OFF (OT 

OUT OF), verb. phr, (American). — 
To surpass; to confound; to 
thrash; to excel. 
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1887. FnAMCis, Saddle &» Mocassin t 
i$». She can knock thb spots out op 
these boys at that game. 

1888. Pal/ Mall Budget, 26 Ap., 
p. 5. An American gentleman has just 
sailed for Sydney to knock spots out 
OP the rabbits. 

To KNOCK THE BOTTOM 

(stuffing, wadding, lining, 

FILLING, or INSIDE) OUT OF, verb, 

phr. (common). — To confound; 
to surpass ; to floor (q^v.) ; to 
thrash; to finish off. 

1889. Sporting Times, 3 Aug., p. 3, 
coL z. 'Hold hard — here he is. Good 
ev'ning, sir 'aven't thepleasure of knowing 
you, but saw you knock the stupfino 
OUT OF the ring to-day. Done well?' 

1891. Bellamy, Dr, HeidenhofTs 
Process, p. 52. This cool ignoring oTall 
that had happened that day in modifying 
their relations at one blow knocked the 
BOTTOM OUT OP all his thinking for the 
past week. 

To KNOCK SMOKE OUT OF, V€rb, 

phr, (colonial). — To tiy; to van- 
quish utterly. 

1888. Rolf Boldrbwood, Robbery 
Under Arms, xi. You ought to have 
sense enough not to knock smoke out 
oi fresh horses before we begin. Ibid. 
xxxix. A regiment or a man-of-war's 
crew like him would knock smoke out 
OP any other thousand men the world 
could put up. 

To KNOCK SAUCEPANS OUT OF, 

verb. phr. (colloquial). — To run 
amuck. 

1888. Rolf Boldrbwood, Robbery 
Under Arms, xxvi. 'He'll begin to 
KNOCK saucepans OUT OP all the boys 
between here and Weddin Mountain. 

To KNOCK OUT THE WEDGES, 

»tfr&./Ar.( American). — To desert; 
to leave in a difficulty. 

To KNOCK ROUND. Set TO 
KNOCK ABOUT. 

To KNOCK VKDEKf verb. phr. 
(old: now colloquial). — To yield; 
to give out; to confess defeat. 



1668. Drydbn, An Evening's Love, 
V. Knock under, you rogue, and confess 
me conqueror. 

1691-2. Gentlemen* s Journal, VLax., 
p. xo. He that flinches his gla^, and 
to drink is not able. Let him quarrel no 
more, but knock under the table. 

1708. The Levellers, in Harl. Misc. 
(ed. Park), v. 447. Now, my dear, though 
I must acknowledge our sex to be ex- 
traordinary vicious, we will not knock 
under-board to the men. 

1719. Durpey, Pills etc., i. 27. 
Who wiUi Water and Cannon Mahon did 
take, And make the Pope knock under. 
C.17S0. A. Ramsay, Address of 
Thanks, in Wks. (1851), ii. 347. They 
will be forced to thumb your belt. At 
last and a* knock under. 

1782. Geo. Parker, Humorous 
Sketches, p. 164. When fame from 
ministers is flown, ' Us time they diould 

KNOCK UNDER. 

1844. Puck, p. 82. Says mighty Dan 
to the Sassenach chain, I never will 

KNOCK UNDER. 

1851-61. Mayhew, Lond. Lab. etc., 
iii. 71. Several had tried it, but th^ had 
to KNOCK UNDER very soon. 

1852. Thackeray, Esmond, iii. 4. 
Colonel Esmond knocked under to his 
fate. 

1866. Argosy, No. 2, p. 191. So the 
Emperor of Austria has knocked under, 
and the Hung^an Diet has met for the 
fifst time for sixteen years. They have 
conquered by the force of passive resist- 
ance. It is the grandest thing since our 
Long Parliament. 

1871. Five Years* Penal Servitude, 
iii. 223. The men are drove into being 
regular devils by being constancy down 
upon by the blooming officers. "Diem as 
'as any pluck in 'em turns savage, and 
them as 'asn't they knocks under, as 
I did, and gets ill, and lots on 'em dies. 

1872. Daily Telegraph, 29 Aug. 
Finally, he knocked under with an 
ahjectness which made every true Amer- 
ican blush from the tips of his hair to 
the soles of his boots. 

To KNOCK UP, verb. phr. 
(Christ's Hospital). — i. To gain a 
place in dass : e.g. I knocked up 
and • I KNOCKED Jones up.' The 
Hertford equivalent is ox UP (qjv.). 
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2. (colloquial). — To achieve ; 
to accomplish. 

1888. Sporting Life, lo Dec. With 
only 29 to win, White at his next 
attempt knocked up the necessary item. 

3. (colloquial). — To put to- 
gether hastily, as by nailijig. 

1852. DiCKBNS, Bleak House, xx. 
Knocking up apologies for shelves. 

4. (colloquial). — I. To exhaust 
or tire. 

1771. Smollbtt, Humphry Clinker, 
L. 62. In passing the sands without a 
guide, his horse had knocked up; and 
ho himself must have perished, if he 
had not been providentially relieved by 
a return post-chaise. 

1814. Miss Austbn, Afansjield 
Park, vti. If FanujT would be more 
regular in her ezerose, she would not 
be knocked up so soon. 

1848. "DicixxiiS, Martin CkuzzlewH, 
xvii. p. 187. *I am quite knocked up. 
Dead beat, Mark.* 

1867. All ike Year Round, 13 July, 
59. You had better go by train, and 
not run the risk of knocking yourself 
UP again. 

Knocked up,phr, (American). 
— Pregnant 

To GET THE KNOCK, verh,phr, 
(colloquial).— I. To drink; to 
get SCREWED (q.v), 

2. (colloquial). — To be dis- 
charged ; to get the SACK or bag 

To TAKE THE KNOCK, verb, 

phr, (turf). To lose more to the 
bookmakers than one can pay ; to 

be DEAD BROKE (q.V,), 

1890. Globe, 2x April, p. 6, col. x. 
Many a broken backer of horses who 
has TAKEN, what is known in the lan> 
guage of the turf, as "twe. knock over the 
many fiascoes associated with this parti- 
cular hone, etc. 



To BE KNOCKED OFF ONE'S 

PINS, verb, phr, (common). — To 

be FLABBERGASTED {q,V.), 

1880. A. Trollope, Tke Duke*s 
Ckildren, ch. zlvii. He confessed to 
himself that he was completely bowled 

over,— KNOCKED OFF HIS FINS I 

That knocks me, /Ar. (com- 
mon). — That confounds, or is too 
much for me. 

To BE KNOCKED INTO THE 
MIDDLE OF NEXT WEEK, verb. 

phr. (common). — To be astound- 
ed; to get badly beaten; *to be 
knocked into a Cocked hat* 
(q.v.). 

1823. MoNCRiBFF, Tom and Jerry, 
ii. 4. Up comes these young sparks, and 
gave me such a maulagaran, that they 

KNOCK'D he into the middle OF NEXT 

WEEK — beside tipping me this here black 
eye— only see how red it is! 

1837. Dickens, p. 334 [ed. 1857]. 
If Mr. Namby would have the goodnett 
to put his hat on again, he would knock 

rr INTO THE LATER END OF NEXT WEEK. 

1847. Porter, Quarter Race etc., 
p. X05. The next moment he was knocked 

INTO THE MIDDLE OF THE NEXT THREE 
WEEKS I 

^.1852. Traits of Amer. Humour, 
p. 50. Arch would fetch him er side 
wipe on the head, and knock him into 

THE MIDDLE OF NEXT WEEK. 



Knockabout, subs, (theatrical). — 
An actor of violent and noisy 
pantomime : a special genre, 

1891. Sportsman, Ap. z. The Arm* 
strongs maintain their position as two of 
the best knockabout artistes. 



Knock-about man, subs, (Austral- 
ian). — A JACK-OF-ALL TRADES 
(q.V.)\ a HANDY MAN. 

1881. A. C. Grant, Busk Life, 
I. 80. Knockabout men : that it men 
who are willing to undertake any work. 
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Knock-down (or knock-me-down), 
subs, (old).— Strong ale : stinoo 
(q,v,). Also = gin. 

1515. De Gemtrtbus Ebriosorum 
eci, CJ. £. HoooKiN in Noiet &* Que» 
rieSf 3 S. vii. i6a]. In this treatise occure 
a chapter on uie rarious kinds of beer 
then in use in Germany .... The cata- 
logue which follows shows that even the 
names of fancy drinks are not new 
under the sun ; and that the ' Eye- openers ' 
and < Cocktails' of the Yankee bars had 
their prototypes in the mediaeval tap- 
rooms. I select a few of the most present- 
able : Cow's-tail, Calves-neck, Buffalo, 
Slip-slop, Stamp-in-the-Ashes, Knock- 
'BM-DOWN,Crowing-Cock,Wild-oats,Red- 
head, Raise-head,SweU-nose, and Gnat's- 
mustard. 

1690. B. E., Diet, CanL Crew, s.v. 

1698. SoRBiiRB, Journey io London 
in ike Year 1698, p. 35 [quoted in Notes 
and Q$teries, 6 S. zii. 167]. He answered 
me that had a thousand such sort of liquors, 
as Humtie Dumtie, Three Threads, Four 
Threads, old Pharaoh, kmockoown . . . 



Grose, Fiw^T* Tongyte, s.v. 
Bal., S.V. Knock-mb- 



1785. 
Knock. 

1811. Lex. 
d6wn. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulumt s.v. 

1885. Noie$ and Queries, 6th S. 
zii. 232. A very strong ale or beer. 

Adj, (old).— Rowdy. 

1760. FooTB, Minor t i. No knock- 
MB-DOWN doings in my house. ... no 
rioters. 

Knock-down and Draq-out, subs, 
phr, (pugilistic). — A free figfat. 

1848. New York Spirit 0/ ike Times, 
^o Sept. There are good, quiet, easy people 
m the world who scarcely open xhtAV bps 
or raise their fingers, lest Dogberry So- 
and-so across the way mi^t take it in 
high dudgeon, and forthwith demand an 
explanation or a knock-down and drao- 

OUT. 

1852. JuDSON,^*/. etc. of New York, 
zii. p. 83. « We must have a fight 1 ' said 
Butcher BiU. 'What shall it be?' asked 
Mr. Shorter — * a genteel knock down, or 

a KNOCK DOWN AND DRAO OUT? ' 



^.1852. Traits of American Hu- 
mour, p. 48. Mike ... in a regular 
KNOCK-DOWN AND DRAG-OUT row washard 
to beat. 

Knock-'em-down Business, subs, 
phr. (common). — Auctioneering. 

Knock-'EM-downs, ^i^x.(common). 
—Skittles. 

1828. Jon Bbb, Picture of London, 
263. The charms of ffi>c«-/>>r«— whether 
this be of skittles, knock-'em-downs, 
bowl-and-tip, dutch-pins, or the more 
sturdy four-corners, 

1872. Fun, Sept. A man, the proud 
possessor of KNOCK-iiB-DOWNs,was brought 
up at Wandsworth police-court the other 
day for plying his trade on Putney 
Common. 

Knocker, subs, (venery). — i. The 
penis (Urquhart) : see KNOCK, 
verb, sense I. For synonyms 
see Crsamstick and Prick. 

2. (venery). — ,S^ knock, v^^. 
sense i. 

3. (common;. — In pi., small 
flat curls worn on the temples; 
sixss (q,v.). 

Up to THE knocker, phr. 
(common). — i. Completely equal 
to; also, perfect in appearance, con- 
dition, fitness. Ako sec quot 
1870. 

1844. Sblby, London hyNigki,\.2. 
Jack. How do you feel? Ned. Not 
quite UP to thb knockbr. 

1864. Derby Day, p. no. It's a 
splendid turn out. Right up to thb 
KNOCKBR, as they say. I don't do things 
by halves when I go out. 

1870. Hazlbwood & Wujjams, 
Leave it io Me, i. Joe. If ever there 
was anybody else first, you're afore 'em. 
I 'dores you, TO thb werry knockbk 
and half-way up thb passagb. 

1889. Sporting Times, f^yAy. <Isee 
here's a house to let in Toboggan Ter- 
race, jest up by Sloane Street— how 'nd 
that suit us?' 'Up to thb bloomim' 
KNOCKBR, Joey,' replied Mn. M. 
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I8OS. Mnj.iKint, ^Arry Balladt^ *y 
I'm UP TO THB KNOCKKR, I tell you. 

2. (common). — In the height of 
fashion. 

1877. Five Yearif Penal ServihuU^ 
ill. p. 24^. She were a fine woman, and 
togged like a lady rig^t up to thb 

KNOCKBR. 

1886. D. C. Murray, Rainbow Gold, 
Bk. u. ch. u. *He's dreved too/ he 
added after a pante, during which the 
figure drew nearer^* droMed up to thb 



Knocker-facb (or Hcad), subs, 
(common). — ^An ngly-foced per- 
son; XJOLT-MUO (^.v.). 
1887. A. BAMMisMtArgolandSlang, 
p. 273. Afonsiricot m. (familiar), ugly 
penon, one with a knockxr pacb. 

Knocker-out, subs, (pugihsdc). — 
See Knock-out, subs, sense 4. 

Knock- IN, subs, (common).— i . The 
game of loo. 

2. (common). — A hand at 
cards. 

3. (trade). — The same as 
KNOCK-OUT, subs, sense i. 

Knockinq-out, subs, (common).— 
See KNOCK-OUT, subs, sense i. 
2. (Oxford University). — See 
KNOCK-OUT, subs, sense 5 s.v. 

KNOCK. 

Knock-out, subs, (common). — i. A 
man frequenting auction rooms and 
joining with others to buy at a no- 
minal price. One of the gang is 
told off to buy for the rest, and 
after a few small bids as blinds, 
the lot is knodced down to the 
KNOCK-OUT bidders, so that com- 
petition is made impossible. At the 
end of the sale the goods are taken 
to a near hand public-house, where 
they are re-sold or knocked-out 
among the confederates, the differ- 
VOL. IV. 



enoe between the first purchase 
and the second — or tap-room 
KNOCK-OUT — being divided. The 
lowest sort of knock-outs, with 
more tongue than capital, are called 
BABES. Hence (2) an auction at 
which knocking-out is practised. 
Also verbally t as an adj.^ and in 
combination. 

182S. Bbb, Did. of ike Turf^ t.v. 
Knock out, an illegal auction. 

1856. C. Rbaob, Never Too Late, 
ilii. This was a kmock-out transaction ; 
twelve buyers had agreed not to bid 
against one another in the auction room, 
a conspiracy illegal but customary. 

1872. Aikenaum, 4 May. Book 
knock-out. . . . buying a rare Shak- 
speare for j^20, and afterwards selling i% 
at a KNOCK-OUT for £$2$. 

1876. HiNDLEY, Adventures of a 
Cheap Jack. The concern would either 
remain for a time in shares, or would 
be kmockbd out at once, that is, resold 
by auction among themselves, and the 
profit divided. 

1888. A. Lano, a Bookman's 
Purgatory, in Longnuin*s Mag., Sep- 
tember, p. 522. The auctioneer put up 
lot after lot, and Blinton plainly saw 
Uiat the whole affair was a knock-out. 
His most treasured spoils were parted 
with at the price of wasto paper. 

1891. Pall Mall Gaz., 99 Nov., p. 
4, c. 3. He condemned the market 
' rings,' and maintained that by the pro- 
cess of KNOCKiMO OUT the price of food 
was kept up. 

2. in pL (gaming). — ^Dice : when 
in the box = babes in the wood 

or ROGUES IN THE STOCKS. See 
FULHAMS. 

3. (common). — ^A man or wo- 
man : used either in eulogy or in 
outraged propriety : also a warm 
MEMBER (q'V.)\ one who does 
outrageous things. 

4. (pugilistic). — I. A hit out of 
the guard on the point of the chin, 
whidi puts the rec^ient to sleep, 
and so ends the fig^t Hence, 2 

9 
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(common), a champion of any sort 
and in any walk of Ufe. Knoceer- 
OUT = a pugilist who is an adept 

at PUTTING TO SLEEP (q<V.), 

1891. Sporiing Life, 25 Mar. The 
Barrier raan was nearly helpless, and 
Choynski tried frantically to pull himself 
together for one good knock-out. 

1892. Chbvaubr, IdUr, June, p. 
549. Oh I 'e's a little champion, Do me 
proud, well 'e's a kkock out. 

1894. lUusiraied Bits, 7 April, 4, 
8. They all called her Mist Tricky, 
except some of the lads who preferred 
to describe her with fervour as 'A &ir 
knock-out.' 

1894. Arthur Morrison, TaUi of 
Mean Sireeis, 134. It was a hard fight 
and both the lads were swinging the right 
again and again for a knock-out. 

1895. E. B. OsBORN, in New Re- 
view, April, 450. The hit out of the pn>ard 
to the point of the chin, whidi u the 
prettiest application of the theory of the 
lever — is equally dangerous when it 
comes from a gloved hand. Accordingly, 
modem boxers (so-called) will give up 
everything for an opportunity of striking 
this particular blow ; and a contest with 
or without the gloves degenerates into a 
struggle of waving hands and woven paces 
for the one position in which *tis possible 
to deliver it with a fiUr chance of knocuno- 



Knocksoftly, subs, (old).— A fool; 
a SOFT ig.v.). 



Derby Day, P. 60. * I say,* 
Dobson. 'What's the row 



1864. 
cried Mr. 

now? Ain't yon going to let us in?' 
' What! to be larruped? Not if I know 
it. You must think me a joUy knock- 
softly.' 



Knot, subs, (old : now recognised). 
— A crew, gang, or fraternity. 

1597. Shakspbarb, Rick, III, iii. 
3. A knot you are of damned blood- 
suckers. 

1725. New Cani. Dici., s.v. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

Verb, (old).— To oopidate. For 
synon3rnis see Greens and Ride. 



160S. Shakspbarb. Othello, iv. 2. 
Keep it as a dstem for foul toads To 
KNOT and gender in. 

To KNOT IT, verb,phr, (com- 
mon). — To abscond. For syno- 
nyms see Absquatulate. 

To TIE WITH St. Ma&t's 
KNOT, verb, phr. (common). — 
To hamstring. 

To TIE A KNOT WITH THE 
TONGUE THAT CANNOT BE 
UNTIED WITH THE TEETH, verb, 

phr, (colloquial). — Togetmairied. 

Know, verb, (conventional). — 
To copulate: applied to women. 

Also to KNOW CARNALLY and 
to HAVE CARNAL KNOWLEDGE. 

For synonyms see Greens and 
Ride. 

to know, one's way about, 
round, a thing or two, a 
trick worth two, the ropes, 
the time of day, what's 
o'clock, what's what, one's 
book, life, how many blue 
BEANS MAKE FIVE, verb, phr, 
(colloquial).— To be well-informed, 
experienced, wide-awake; to be 
equal to any emetgenc3r; fly {s,v,), 

1584. N. Udall, Roister Dcitter, 
i. a, p. 17 (Arbsr). Have ye spied out 
that? Ak sir, maxy nowe I see you 

KNOW WHAT IS WHAT. 

1598. Shakspbarb, i Henry IV, ii. 
I. Soft, I pnnr tiiee : I know a trick 
WORTH TWO of that. 

1609. JoNSON, Silent Woman, v. 
Daw, O, it pleases him to say so, sir ; 
but Sir Amorous knows what's what as 
weU. 

1679. W. Wtchbrlby, Love in a 
Wood, Act iii. Sc. i. But you, gossip, 

KNOW what's what. 

1711. Spectator, No. i3«. This sly 
saint, who, I will warrant, understands 
what is what as well as tou or I, widow, 
shall give the bride as wther. 
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1778. GoLDsmTH, Skt Stoopt to 
Conquer, v. *Come, boy, I'm an old 
fellow, and mow what's what as well 
as yon that are younger.' 

1792. HOLCROPT, Road to Ruin. 
Tou KMOW A THWO OR TWO, Mr. Selby. 

1825. ScoTT, St. Ronan*s Woli. I 
am a raw Scotdiman, Captain Jekyll, 
it b true, but yet I mow a thino ok two. 

1884. AxNswoRTH, Rookwood. A 
man of discernment who knbw a thino 

OR TWO. 

1886. DiCKXNS, Pickwick, p. 364 
(ed. 1857). * Never mind. Sir,' said Mr. 
Weller with dignity, 'I know wot's 
o'clock.' 

1841. Lbvbr, CkarUs (yMalUy. I 
thought I KNBW A THING OR TWO when I 
landed in Portugal; but. Lord love you, 
I was a babe. . . . compared to the 
Portuguese. 

1849. Lytton, . Caxtons, p. rv. iii. 
'I am no genius, but I am a practical 
man. I know what's what.' 

1849-50. Thackeray, Pcndennis, 
ch. X. I KNOW what's o'clock tolerably 
well. 

1854. Whytb-Mblvillb, Genoral 
BouHct. The old Norman hon-vivant 
evidently knbw a thing or two. 

1867. All ike Year Round, 13 July, 
p. 56. The tramp who knows his way 
about knows what to do. 

1887. Baumann, Londinismen, Slang 
u. Cant, pref., vi. So from hartful young 
dodffers From vaxy old codgers, From 
the Dlowens we gfot Soon to know vot 

IS VOT. 

1888. Rolf Boldrbwood, Robbery 
Under Arms, xxPf. We knew a trick 
worth two of that. Ibid. xliv. He 

KNBW THB ROPBS. 

1889. Pall Mall Gazette, o Nov., 
p. 7, col. 2. Tell him frankly that you 
are a new reader, and would be glad 
of his assistance until you know thb 
ROPBS, as the sailors say. 

1891. Newman, Scamping Tricks, 
xao. Now it is only £air to say the 
assistant knew his book, and was up 
to snuff. 

1892. Pall Mall Gam., is Oct., p. 5, 
col. 2. Mr. Asquith knows, if I may 
use the phrase, the timb of day. 

1892. Millikbn, *Arry Ballads, 13. 
He did know a thing or two. Ibid. 



36. Knows hbr way about well, I can 
tell yer. Ibid. 44. Alfongs knows the 

ROPES. 

Not to know B from a 

BATTLEDORE. See B. 

In the know, adv, phr. (com- 
mon). — Having special and inti- 
mate knowledge; in the swim; 
on the ground floor (q.v.). 

1888. Referee, 29 April, p. 3, col. 
2. As they are being shown about, and 
as everybiody immediately interested 
knows all alx>ut them, peihaps Refer- 
eaders would like to be in the know 
likewise. 

1884. ComkiU Mag. , June, p. 61 7 . 
The half-doxen young Arabs who are m 
THE KNOW as to theso eating-houses, 
and have marked them for their own. 

1888. Sportsman, 28 Nov. That 
greatly desired summit of every embryo 
racing man's aspirations. . . . being in 

THE KNOW. 

1889. Sporting Times, 3 Aug., p. 1, 
col. 2. There is somebody I wot of who 

is ^rly IN THE KNOW. 

1889. Star, 9 Sept., p. 4, col. 3. 
If he were in thb know he would be 
more correct in his facts. 

1892. Pall Mall Gaz., 31 Oct., 3, 
X. Racing on the Flat. By one in the 
KNOW [TitleJ. 

1892. Leisure Hour, Jan., p. 192. 
It is evident to the reader who is in the 
KNOW that the miserable author will 
have to go round by Cape Horn to get 
from Greenwich to the Isle of Dogs. 

1894. Illustrated Bits, 7 Ap., p. 4, 
col. 2. Harry Summers, whose father 
did Uie commissions for the stable, and 
whose main ambition was to be in thb 
KNOW, -so diat he might back winners. 

1894. George Moore, Estker Wa- 
ters, zxz. 'If one was really in the 
KNOW, then I don't say nothing about 
it ; but who of us is ever really in the 

KNOW?' 

All one knows, phr, (com- 
mon). — The utm6st 
1888. Rolf Boldrewood; Robbery 
Under Arms, znii. A good many men 
tried ALL THEY KNBW to ht prepared and 
have a show for it. 
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I WANT TO KNOW, phr. (Ameri- 
can colloquial). — *I8 itpossible?* 
*You surprise me.' 

Knowing, adj\ (common). — i. 
Artful; FLY (q,v.). 

1712. Speciaior, No. 314. If thU 
gentleman be really no more than eigh- 
teen, I must do mm the justice to say 
he is the most knowino Infant I have 
yet met with. 

1762. FiBLDiNO, Amelia^ Bk. z. ▼. 
' We have so much the advantage, that 
if the KMOwmo ones were here, they 
would lay odds of our side.* 

1819-24. Byron, Don Juan, . . . 
' Who, on a spree with blade-eyed Sal, 
his blowen. So swell, so prime, so nutty, 
and so knowing?' 

182L Haooart, Life^ p. 11. Our 
first business of the day, was. . . . not 
very unusual among knowing ones. 

1828. MoNCRiBFP, Tom and Jerry ^ 
p. 6. Flash, mv young firiend, or slan^, 
as odiers call it, is a species of cant m 
which the knowing ones conceal their 
roguery from the flats. 

1880. Snt E. B. Lytton, Paul Clif- 
ford^ p. 29 (ed. 1854). *Pau], my ben 
cull,' said he with a knowing wink. 

1884. H. AiNSWORTH, Rooktoood, bk. 
III. V. Until at last there was none so 

KNOWING. 

1885. Sblbv, Catching an Heireu, 
sc. X. Ho, ho I he's a knowing one. 

1841. Punch, i. 29, 2. Why is a 
cunning man like a man in debt? — 
Because he's a knowing one (an ovoing^ 
one), 

1848. Dickens, Christmas Carol 
in Prose. To edge his way along the 
crowded paths of ufe, warning all human 
^nnpathy to keep its distance, was what 
the KNOWING ones call ' nuts ' to Scrooge. 

1845. The late fight between the 
Premier (Peel) and young Ben 
(ly Israeli), v, 9, p. 163. The knowing 
ones suspect that if he comes up to the 
scratch again— which is doubtful — he 
will come off second best. 

18M. Wbyts-Mblvillb, Kate Co- 
ventry t zviii. Ihere was a flight bustle 
among the knowing ones. 



1868. Rbadb, Hard Cash, i. 214. 
He had a very pleasant way of con- 
vejring appreciation of an officer's seal, 
by a KNOWING nod with a kindly smile 
on the heels of it. 

1888. Prater's Mag., Dec. 'The 
English Spy'. Much which is nnC&ir in 
ordmary life is very clever and knowing 
on the race-course. 

1888. Broadside Ballad, 'Happy 
Thoughts,' St. 4. My Unde Dowle has 



lots of money ; 
looking blade. 



He's a very knowing 



2. (common). — Stylish. 

1811. Jamb Austen, Sense and S., 
xiz. Many young men, who had cham- 
bers in the Temple, made a verv good 
appearance in the first drdes, and drove 
about town in very knowing gigs. 

1844. Puch, p. 14. WiA his weed 
in his cheek and his glass on his eye, 
His cut-away neat, and knowing tie, 
The milliner's hearts he did trepan My 
spicy swell small-college man. 

1861. Hughes, Tom Brown at Ox- 
ford, i. 5. Tom thought his cap a very 
KNOWING affair. 

Knowing bloke, suds, phr. 
(military). — A sponger on new 
recruits. 

r.l887. Brunlbbs Patterson, Ltfe 
in the Ranhs. Some of the knowing 
BLOKES, prominent among whom will be 
the 'grousers,' will, in all probability, be 
chewing the rag or iaX. 

Knowleoqe, subs, (colloquial). — 
Sexual intercourse. For synonyms 
see Greens and Ride. 

Knowleoqe- BOX, subs, (common). 
— The head ; the nous-box. (q,v.). 
For synonyms see Crumpet. 

1798. Poetry of Anti-jacobin, zzii. 
1x6 [ed. x8oi]. Coal-black is my know- 
ledge-box. 

1819. Moore, Tom Crib, p. 17. 
Foxind his knowledge box always the 
first thing. 

1828. MONCRIEFP, Tom and Jerry, 
iii. I. Jerry. Doctor I I touch'd your 
KNOWLEDGE BOX there, I think. 
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1840. C. Broktb, in Mrs. Gaskell's 
Life^ ch. uc. The wind. . . . has pro- 
duced the same effects on the contents 
of my KNOWLBDOB-BOX that a quatgh of 
usquebaugh does upon those of most 
other bipeds. 

1868. Miss Braddon, Trail off k* 
Serpent^ Bk. VI . iii. The gentlemen of 
the Prize ring were prepared to fight 
as long as they had a Dunch of fives to 
rattle upon the knowlbdge-box of the foe. 

Knub, verb, (old). — To rub against; 
to tickle. 

1663. Bromb, The City Wit, in 
Wkx. (1874), I. 444. As you have beheld 
two horses knubbino one another. Ka 
me, ka Uic, an old kind of court service. 

Knuck, subs, (old and American). 
—A thief. Short for knuckle 
(^.ir.). 

1884. Harrison Awsworth, Rook- 
wood. The KMUCKS in quod did my school- 
men play. 

1851. JcnMON, Mysteries etc. of New- 
York, ch. iv. For many a year it has 
. been known the ' crossmen * and knucks 
of the town, as 'Jack Circle's watering 
place.' Ihid. You're as good a knuck 
as ew frisked a swell. 

Verb, (American). — To steal. 
For synonyms see Prio. 

185L TuDSON, Myst, etc, of New- 
York, iv. It's enough to break my heart 
to see a man of your talent forced to prig 
prancen, kmuck trikers, and f^p on Ae 
low snea^I 

Knucklb, subs, (old),— See quot. 

1781. Parkir, View of Society, 
* Kmucklb in the flash language si^fies 
those who hang about ue lobbies of 
both Houses of Parliament, the Opera- 
House, and both Play- Houses, and in 
general wherever a grea^ crowd assemble. 
They steal watches, snuff-boxes eto.' 

Verb, (thieves*).— I. To fight 
with fists; to pommel. 

2. (thieves*).— To pick pockets: 
applied especially to the more refin- 
ed or artistic branch of the art, i>. 



extracting notes or money from the 
waistcoat, or breeches pockets, 
whereas 'buzzing* is used in a 
more general sense. — De Vaux 

(18 19). Also TO GO ON THE 
KNUCKLE. 
1754. Parker, Ltfe*s Painter, p. 

To KNUCKLE (KNUCKLE DOWN 
TO or KNUCKLE UNDER), verb, 
phr, (coUoquial). — i. See quots. 

1748. T. TiHCVM,Dictionary (5th ed.) . 
Knucklb-down (v.) to stoop, bend, yield, 
comply with, or submit to. 

*.1794. WoLCOT [P. Pindar), Ode 
to Tyrants, in Works (Dublin), v. ii. p. 
526. To KNUCKLB DOWN to Jove, And pray 
the gods to send an Emp'ror down. 
Ihid, Rigkts of Kings. Poorgendemen I 
how hard, alas 1 their fate. To knucklb 
TO snch nuisances of State ! 

1846. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, n. 
vii. So he knuckled down, arain to 
use his own phrase, and sent old Hulker 
with peaceable overtures to Osborne. 

1860. Chamber's Journal, xiii. p. 
289. Considering how he has talked 
scoflingly of Benedict's kmucbuno under 
and being second best and of some one 
having always the whiphand of him and 
so on. 

1869. Blacrmors, Loma Doone, 
liv. When &e upperhand is taken upon 
the faith of one's patience by a man 
of even smaller wits. . . . why it natu- 
rally happens that we knuckle under 
with an ounce of indignation. 

1888. Daily Chronicle, 31 Dec. 
He knuckled under to the last-named 
at the second time of asking. 

1888. Rolf Boldrewood, Robbery 
Under Arms, zxxvii. I wouldn't knuckle 
DOWN to you like some of them. 

2. (colloquial). — To apply one- 
self earnestly; to engage vigorously. 

Knuckle-bone. Down on the 
KNUCKLE-BONE, phr, (thieves*). 
— Hard-up.; STONEY (q,v,), 

1888. Daily Telegraph, a August, 
p. a, col. I. I once had die nonourof 
being present at a 'select harmonic' 
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held in the sbadyndghbouxliood of Fox- 
court, in Grays Inn-lane, which, ac- 
cording to the card pertaining thereto, 
was for the benefit of someone who was 

DOWN ON THE KNUCKLB BONE in COIlSe- 

anence of having been put away since 
le previous October (it was then the 
monui of March), and only just now re- 
leased. 

Knuckled, adj\ (tailors'). — Hand- 
some. 

Knuckledabs (or knuckle-con- 
FOUNDER8), subs, (old). — Hand- 
cuffs. — Grose (1785). For syno- 
n3nns see Darbies. 

Knuckle-ouster, subs, (common). 
— A knudde-guard of iron or 
brass which, in striking, protects ' 
the hand from ixqury and adds 
force to a blow. 

1858. T^mes, 15 Feb. Knucklb- 
DUSTBR. ... a formidable American 
instrument, made of brass, which slips 
easily on to the four fingers of the hand, 
and having a projecting surfiu^e, across 
the knuckles, is calculated, in a pugi- 
listic encounter to inflict serious injury 
on the person against whom it is directed. 

1861. Sala, Twice round the Clock, 
Noon Par. 12. A bunch of skeleton 
keys, a knucklb-ditstbr, and a piece 
of wax candle, all articles sufficiently 
indicative of the housebreaker's stock- 
in-trade. 

1860. Bra, 18 June. Without a 
moment's hesitation— except to load a 
six-barrelled revolver with ball cartridge 
and to arm himself with a pair of Yankee 
KNUCKLB-DUSTBRS— the intrepid African 
opened the door of the den. 

1872. Standard, * Middlesex Ses- 
sions Report'. In another box he found 
a life-preserver, the end of it being loaded 
with lead, knucrlb-dustbrs, and oAer 
things of the same description. 

1877. E. L. Linton, World Well 
Lost, xii. A kind of panic went through 
the place, and the demand for revolvers 
and KNUCKLKDDSTBRs, iron shutters and 
bells. . . . surprised the tradesmen. 

1883. Daily New, 20 March, p. 6, 
col. 3. He struck at him in the fiice 
with a KNUCRLB-DUSTBR he had in his hand. 



1887. Dailv Chronicle, 8 Dec. Hay- 
xeman stepped from the other side of 
the road, and struck prosecutor on the 
nose, the blow, as bcheved, being given 

with a KNUCRLB-DUSTBR. 

1888. J. RuNCiMAN, The Cheguert, 
84. We were a jovial company : four of 
us were wondering how they could rob 
the fifth, and that fifth resolved, quite 
early in this seance, to tise his rnucklb- 
DU8TBR prompdy, and to prevent either 
of the male warblers from getting behind 
him, at any risk. 

1890. Standard, to July, p. 3, col. 
6. The Prisoner made no reply, but 
struck him with a knucrlb-dustbr, which 
he took out of his pocket. 

2. (common). — ^A large, heavy, 
or over-gaudy ring. 

Knuckler, subs, (old). — A pick- 
pocket. 

1884. AiNswoRTH, Rookwood, p. 184. 
A universal knocking of knucUes by 
the KNUCKUIRS was followed by profound 
silence. 

1848. Punch iv. 129. A rush, — a 
hustle,— merrily then Begins the rnuck- 
lbrs' war. 

Knuller, subs, (old). — I . See quot : 
also KNELLER. 

1851-61. H. Mathbw, London Lab, 
and Land, Poor, ii.p.405. TheKNULLBRS 
or *queriers', that is to say, those 
[chimney-sweepers] who solicit custom 
m an irregular manner, by knocking at 
the doors of houses and such Uke. 

2. (common). — A clergyman. 
[Cf, sense i and Clergyman]. 

KOKUM, xm35. (Australian prison).— 
Sham kindness. See CocuM. 

KONE, subs, (American thieves'). — 
Counterfeit coin. — Matsell 
(1859). 

KONIACKBR (or COQNIAC-BR), XI^J. 

(American thieves*). — A coimter- 
feiter.— Matsell (1859). 

KooL, verb, (back-slang). — To look. 
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r.l865. BroadsiiU Ballad, *The 
Chickaleary Cove'. Nowkool my downy 
kic^sies. 

1892. Nalumal Observer, 2-! Fiih., 
p. 378. Me a PUntadgenick ? Who are 
you a-gettinr at ? "Look at my pearlies, 
KOOL my 'ed of 'air. 

KoTOO (or Kotow), v^*.(commoii). 
— To bow down to ; to scrape to ; 
to Hckspittle. 

1874. E. Lynn Linton, Patricia 
Kemball, xlii. He had never concealed 
his contempt for him nor kowtowbd to 
him rest had done. 

1890. Traux, Saturday Songs, *A 
Manly Protest', p. 70. Bat never for 
Chawles I To ttie traitors and plotters 
Whom once he denounced he would 
scorn to ko-too. 

K08H (or Kosher), suhs, (thieves'). 
— I. A short iron bar nsed for 
purpose of assault. 
2. A blow. 

Adj, (conunon). — Fair; square. 
[From die Hebrew := lawiu]]. 

Krop, subs, (back-slang). — Pork. 

Kudos, subs, (now recognised). — 
Glory and honor. To kudos =r 
to praise ; to glorify. [From Gr.] 
Kudos =: praised. 

1798. SouTHFY, Nondescripts, i. 
Bepraised in prose it was, bepraised 
in verse, Lauded in pious Latin to the 
skies, Kudos'd egregiously in heathen 
Greek. 



1857. CuTHBERT Bbdb, Verdant 
Green, Ft. m. ch. xi. Mr. Smalls gained 
KUDOS by offering to pve the luncheon 
at his rooms. 

1860. Punch, zxxviii. 186. Nought 
would serve the little man [Lord John] 
But his private little plan. Whereby he 
hoped much %v9o^ he should get. 

1889. Draob, Cyril, vii. I gained 
no small kudos by spotting a vintage of 
L^ville at dinner. 

1889. Standard, 30 Jan. Should 
he, then, endeavour to gain the kudos 
of his removal by associating himself 
conspicuously with the decree of dis- 
missal? 

1894. The YeHo-m Bh,, i. p. 195. 
I return to my pearl that is to bnng me 

KUDOS. 



Kye, subs, (costers*). — Eighteen 
pence. [Short forHeb. Kysbosh 
(or Kibosh q.v.)\ Kye^=. 18 + 
bosh = pence, originally stivers 
(q.v.)\ 

Kynchen. See Kinchen. 
KYP8EY, subs, (old). — See quots. 

Also KIPSEY. 

1754. Maktin, Bng. Diet., and ed. 
KiBSY, a sort of wicker basket. 

1879. HoRSLBY, in Macm. Mag., 
zl. 501. I was coming home with my 
KiPSY (basket). 

1898. Embrson, Signor Lippo, xrv. 
After tea Blower said, *Now you must 
lay in your kipsby.' 
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Thb three L's, 
subs.phr.(nBLUticsi\). 
— Lead, latitude, 
and look-out. — 
Clare Russell. 



LABEL,ji^^j.(American). — A postage 
stamp: c/, Toadsein. 

Labour, verb, (old). — To beat. 

Labourer, subs, (oommon). — An 
accoucheur; a midwife. For syno- 
nyms j^^ Finger-Smith. [From 
labour = child-birth]. 

Labour- LEA, verb, (Scots'). — To 
oopidate. For synonyms see 
Greens and Ride. 

Lace, subs, (common). — Strong wa- 
ters added to coffee or tea. Also 
(by inference, see verb,) sugar. 

1712. Speciaiar, No. 488. He b 
forced every morning to drink his dirii 
of coffee by itself, without the addition 
of the spectator^ that used to he better 
than LACB to it. 

Verb, (common). — i. To inter- 
mix with spirits. Fr. consoler 
son caf^=i to brandy one's coffee. 
Also (see quot. 1690) = sugar. 

1677. Wychbrlby, Plain Dealer^ 
iii. Aid, No, faith ; prithee, captain, 
let's go drink a dish of lacbo coffee, 
and talk of the times. 

1690. B. E., Did, Cant, Crew^ s.v. 
Lac*d coffee, Sugar'd. 



1712. Speciaior, No. 3x7. Mr. Nisby 
of opinion that lacbd coffee is bad for 
the head. 

1725. New Cant, Diet, s.v. 

1815. Scott, Guy Mannering, zi. 
He had his pipe and his tea-cop, the 
latter being laced with a little spirits. 

1851-61. Mayhbw, London Lab, etc, 
iii. 159. Breakfast i«., good tea and 
good bread-and-butter, as much as you 
Uked always, with a glass of nun in the 
last cop for the lacing of it. Tea the 
same as breakfast, and lackd ditto. 

1852. Thackbray, Esmond, vs.. *D— n 
it, Polly loves a mug of ale, too, and 
LACBD widi brandy, by Jove 1 ' 

1872. Athenmum, a Nov., p. 556, 
col. 2. Schiller refreshed himself at Oie 
small hoors of the morning with coffee 
LACBD with old cognac 

1892. MiLLiKBN, *Arry Ballads, 35. 
Talk is like tea ; it wants lacing with 
something a little bit stronger. 

2. (common). — To flog. Also 

TO LACai ONE'S COAT (or JACKET). 

1599. PoRTBR, T^o Angry Women 
[Dodslby, Old Plays (1874), vii. 359]. 
I do not love to be lac*d in when I go 
to LACB a rascal. 

1665. R. Hbad, English Rogue, Pt. 
I. db. iii. p. 27 (1874). It was not long 
after that I was so lacbd for it, that 
comparatively to my punishment Bride- 
well whipping is but a pastime. 

1678. Cotton, Virgil Travesh'e, 
in Wks. (1725), Bk. iv. p. X26. Then if 
they have a mind to lacb us, Let Car- 
thage, if they can, come trace ns. 

1690. B. E., Dicl, Cani, Crew, s.v. 
Lacing. ... I'll lacb your coat, Sirrah, 
I will beat yoo soundly. 
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1725. New Cant Dici.^ •.▼. 

1764. Martin, Bng, Dicf,^ s.v. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue^ s.v. 

1811. Lex, Bal., t.v. 

1880. JiHoHCVLXKn^ Heart of London f 
ii. I. Toa'U make me LACB you prosently, 
if you don't mind — ^go on, Sir. 

1847. C. Brontk, Jane Syre, xxi. 
Lacb my quivering palm or shaking neck. 

1859. Matseix, ybcadulum, s.v. 

3. (oolloqtiial). — To wear tight 
stays. 

Lacedemonians, subs, (military). — 
The Forty-sixth Foot. [From its 
Colonel making it a long speech 
under a heavy fire about the Lace- 
demonians and their discipline]. 
Also MuRRAYs BUCKS, and THB 

SXTRPiOSERS. 

Laced Mutton, subs, phr, (old). — 
A woman; especially a wanton: 
cf. Mutton. For s3monyms see 
Barrack-hack and Tart. 

1578. '^Bxmovm^promosandCa*,, 
6, pi. i. p. 14. And I smealt he loved 

LASB MITTTON well. 

1595. Shakspbarb, 7wo GeniUmen 
of Verona^ i. x. Ay, sir : I, a lost 
mutton, gave your letter to her, a lac'o 
MCTTTON ; and she, a lac'd mutton, gave 
me, a lost mutton, nothing for my laMur. 

1596. Nasrb, Have with You 
[Grosart (X885), iii. 6z]. He diat wold 
not stick so to extoll stale rotten lac'd 
MtTTTON, will . . . sucke figges out of 
an asses fundament. 

1599. Brbton, Wil of Wii [Gro- 
sart (1879), ii. c, 62/z. 183. If your 
stomache stande to flesh, eate ofautde 
warme mutton, hut take heede it he 

not LACED. 

1802. Mtodlbton, Bluri Master 
Constable f sign. B. Z^s. Pilcher, Cupid 
hath got me a stomacke, and I long 
for lac'd mutton. Pit. Plaine mutton 
wiUiont a lace would serve. 

1608. DvKKXB.tHonest HTkorefpous- 
LBT, Old Ptays, iii. a66]. The sturdy 
heggar, and die lazy lown, Gets here 
hard hands, or lac'd correction. 



162i. JONSON, Masque ofNep, TVi- 
umph [Cunningham, iii]. Cook. O whom 
for mutton, or kid ? Child, A fine lac'd 
MUTTON Or two ; and either has her 
disking husband. 

1690. B. E., Diet, Cant. Crew, s.v. 

1725. New Cant. Diet., s.v. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg, Tongue^ s.v. 

1811. Lex. Bal.,9.v. Lacbd Mutton, 
a prostitute. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
Lacbd Mutton, a common woman. 

Lacing, subs, (conmion). — i. See 
Lacs, verb, sense 2. 

2. (conmion). — See quot. 1690; 
flogging; a lashing. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, 
s.v. Lacino, Beating, Drubbing. 

1785. Gross, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 
Lacino. 

1885. Haliburton, Clockmaker, x. 
S. ch. xiv. ' He would. . . . throw all 
the blame on him and order him to have 
an evexlastin' lacin' with the cowskin.' 

Lach, verb, (American thieves'). — 
To let in. 

1859. Matsbll, Voeabulum, s.v. 
Lach. ' The cove is bene, shall we lach 
him?' 'The man is good, shaU we let 
him in.' 

Lack- LATIN, subs, (old). — An igno- 
ramus : specifically an unlettered 
priest. 

^.1555. Latdcbr, Sermon, p. 304. 
Some will sav our curate is naught, an 
ass-head, a dodipole, a lack-latin. 

1598. Florid, Wbrlde of Wbrdes. 
Arlotto, the name of a merie priest, a 
LACK latinb or hedge-priest. 

1598. Servingman*s Comfort 
[Hazlitt : Roxburgh Library (z868). 
Tracts, p. 103]. Hoe, syr John lack- 
LATTIN, you are out of the text. 

1626. Brbton, PasquiPs Mad- 
cafpe [Grosart (187^), i. e 6/a. 24]. Sir 
John Lack latinb with a £sce of brass. 

1762. Footb, The Orators, i. I'll 
step to the Bull and Gate, and call upon 
Jerry Lack-latin. 
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Ladder, svhs, (venery). — ^The fe- 
male pudendum. Far synonyms 
see Monosyllable. 

To MOUNT A LADDER (TO BED 

or TO REST), verb, phr, (com- 
mon). — To be hanged. 

1560. Nice Wanion [Dodslby, Old 
Plays (1874), ii. X72]. Thou boy, by the 
mass, ye will cumb thb laodbr. 

1578. Harmam, Cavtfa/[E. £. T. S., 
1869, p. 3x1. Repentance is oe^er thought 
upon till they clymb tbrbb trxbs with 

A LADDBR. 

1757. Rab, Proverbs (3rd. ed.), p. 
199, t.v. 

1785. GaosB, Vulg. Tongue^ s.v. 

1811. Lex. Bal,, t.v. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum^ s.t. 

He MOUNTBD THB LADDBR, he waS huug. 

English synonyms. To cut 
a caper upon nothing, or one's 
last fling; to catch, or nab, or 
be copped with, the stifles; to 
climb the stalk ; to dimb, or leap 
from the leafless, or the triple 
tree; to be cramped, crapped, or 
cropped ; to ay cockles ; to dance 
upon nothing, the Paddington 
iHsk, in a hempen cravat, or a 
Newgate hornpipe without music ; 
to fetoh a Tyburn stretch ; to die in 
one's boots or shoes, or with cotton 
in one's ears; to die of hempen 
fever or squinsy ; to have a hearty 
choke widi caper sauce for break- 
fast; to take a vegetable break- 
fost; to marry the widow; to 
morris (Old Cant); to trine; to 
tuck up; to swing; to trust; to 
be nubbed; to kick the wind; to 
kick the wind with one's heels ; to 
kick the wind before the Hotel 
door; to kick away the prop; to 
preadi at Tyburn cross; to make 
(or have) a Tyburn show ; to wag 
hemp in the wind; to wear hemp, an 
anodyne necklace, a hempen collar. 



a caudle, drde, cravat, croak,garter, 
necktie or habeas ; to wear neck- 
weed, or St. Andrew's lace; to 
tie Sir Tristram's Knot ; to wear a 
horse's nightcap or a Tyburn 
tippet; to come to scratch in a 
hanging or stretching match or 
bee; to ride the horse foaled of 
an aoom, or the three-legged 
mare; to be stretched, topped, 
scragged, or down for one's scrag. 

French synonyms (j>. to suf- 
fer the death penalty, formeriy by 
hanging, now by die guillotine). 
Basculer (popular = to tip-off; to 
see-saw) ; hinir despieds (thieves' 
^rto bless with the feet, a gibbetted 
man being un fyfique des champs) ; 
itre hiquilU{fiaitv^*)\monterd, 
la bute, butte^ or buie d regret 
(thieves'); tirer sa crampe avec la 
veuve (popular) ; ^ouser la veuve 
(thieves' : to wed the widow : veuzfe 
=r guillotine); //r^/awcA/ (thieves' 
= to be scythed); ^tre raccour- 
ci (popular : raccourci = short- 
ened); Stre buti (thieves* = 
earthed \xg)', mettre la tite d 
la fenitre (thieves': in allusion 
to passing the head through the 
lunette or aperture); etemuer dans 
le son or dans le sac (thieves' = to 
sneeze into the sawdust);y(9M^r d la 
main-chaude (popular : in allusion 
to the hands tied behind the back ; 
literally: to play hot cockles) ; enp- 
brasser Chariot (thieves' : Chariot 
= executioner): moufionner son 
mufie dans le son (Uiieves' == to 
snotter in the sawdust) ; passer sa 
bille au glaive [common: bille 
= NUT (q.v.)i glaive = knife]; 
oiler d rAbbaye de Monte-d-re- 
gret (common: to go to Mount 
Sorrowful Church); passer d la 
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voyanie (thieves'); iire micanisi 
(oommon = to be passed through 
the machine : nUcanicien =r eze- 
cationer); itre glaiv^ (common = 
to be knifed); passer sous U rasoir 
national (popular = to be passed 
under the national razor); ftre 
mis d la btse (old = to be set in 
the wind); vendangtrdl'/sckelle 
(old =: to go vintaging on a ladder); 
avoir U collet rouge (old = to 
wear the red nedc-band); croitre 
d*un demi-pied (old = to grow 
half a foot Xa31<a)\faire la longue 
lettre (old = to make the long 
letter, i>. •!* — from the Latin); 
tomderdu haul mdt (old); servir 
de bouchon (common = to act as a 
cork); /aire le saut (common = 
to take the leap); faire un saut 
sur rien (old = to jump upon 
nothing); danser oi^ il n'y a 
pas de plancher (common = to 
dance where there isn't a floor); 
donner un soufflet d une potence 
(common = to cuff the gallows); 
donner le moinepar le cou (com- 
mon) ; approcher du ciel d recu- 
Ions (oommon =: to go to heaven 
backwards); danser un branle en 
Voir (old = to cut capers in the 
air); avoir la chanterelle au 
cou (old : chanterelle = first string 
of a violin); /aire leguet d Mont' 
faucon (old =.* to do sentry go at 
Mont-faucon, t>., the pubHc gib- 
bet); faire le guet au clear de 
la lune d la cour des Monnoyes 
(old =s to stand sentinel by moon- 
light) ; monter d lajambe en Vair 
(old = to moimt the leg-in-air); 
tirer la langue d'un demi'pied 
(old = to stidL out one's tongue). 
Italian synonyms. Agguin- 
tare (= to SWING) ; allungar la 
vita (= to lengthen Ufe); andar 



or mandar in piccardia (Flowo 
= to go, or be sent to Picardy; 
also andare a Longone ot Fulig- 
no) ; dar de* calci al vento^ or a 
Rouiao (Florio = to kick the 
wind); ballare in campo azzuro 
(= to dance upon nothing) ; sper^ 
lungare (perlung€t=\engihQintd); 
aver lafune alguindo (=to wear 
a hempen collar). 

To BE UNABLE TO SEE A HOLE 

EN A LADDER, Verb, phr, (com- 
mon). — ^To be hopel^y drunk. 
For 83monyms see Drinks and 
Screwed. 

Laodlb, subs, (chinmey-sweeps*). — 
A lady. 

LADIB8' CAoe, subs, phr, (parlia- 
mentary). — ^That portion of the 
gallery in the Commons which is 
set apart for ladies. See Cage, 
subs,<t sense 4. 

1870. Times, 27 May, 'Leader*. 
The female opponents of the Contagions 
Diseases Act. . . . filled the Ladibs' 
Caob on Tuesday night. 

LADIES' Fever, subs, phr, (com- 
mon).— Syphilis; French Gout 
(q,v,), 

English synonyms. Bad (or 
foul) disease (or disorder); 
Barnwell ague; the clap (sometimes 
but erroneously) : coals (or winter 
coals); Covent Garden ague; the 
crinkums; fire; the Frenchman or 
French gout ; the glim ; the Glue 
(q.v,); the Garden gout; goodyears 
(Shakspeare); grand^>re (Old 
Scots'); knock with a French 
FAGGOT (q.v,) ; malady of France 
(Shakspeare); the marbles; the 
stick; the Scotdi fiddle; Venus' 
cnrse. 
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French SYNONYMS. Labaude 
(thieves*) ; un coup dt pied de 
jument or de Venus (common = 
a mare's kick or a kick from 
Venus) ; la goutte militaire (mi- 
litary = soldiers' gout) ; un gros 
lot (common = a prize); 
le lazzi'lof (thieves'); le mal 
de Naples or le mal f ranees \ le 
mize (thieves'). 

ITAIJAN SYNONYMS. Galicar; 
galicodo ; ptcado; potro. 

German synonyms. Der 
Kleiner Frantose (= the little 
French girl); Laufer (= running); 
Tiirkische-musik (= Turkish- 
delight). 

LADIES' Finger (or Wish), subs, 
/Ar. (common). — A tapering glass 
of spirits, especially gin. 

LADIES' Groq, subs, phr, (com- 
mon). — Grog : hot, stiong, sweet, 
and plenty of it — Dickens. 

Ladies* Mile, ji^^. /Ar. (general). 
— Rotten Row in Hyde Park — 
the principal airing ground during 
the London season. 

1871. Daily Newt, lo May. Why 
should not a handsome younf English- 
woman, he may ask himseu, as she 



canters along Uie Ladibs' Mils, be as 
good to look at as a cow ? 

1885XCOLS1IAN, \n Longman's Mag,, 
V. 494. The fashionable mob in the 
Ladibs* Mils. 

Ladies* Tailorinq, subs, phr. (ven- 
ery). — Copulation. Cf. Stitch. 
For synonyms see Greens and 
Ride. 

Ladies* Treasure (Delight, or 
Plaything), subs. phr. (vtnery). — 
The penis. 

Ladle, v^d. (theatrical). — To enun- 



ciate pretentiously; to mouth 
(q.v.). 

Lad of (or on) the Cross, subs,phr. 
See Cross. 

Laoo* Wax, subs. phr. (old).— -i. A 
cobbler ; a Cock o* wax (^.v.).For 
synonjrms see Snob. 

2. (old).— A boy; a doll of a 
roan ; a man of wax = a *proper' 
man. 

LADRON, subs, (old).— A thief. [From 
the Spanish]. 

1052. Shirley, T%e Brothers 
[Nares]. Ped. I am become the talk Of 
every picaro and ladron. 

LAD'S leavings (A), subs, phr. 
(old). — A girl. For synonyms see 
Titter. 

17S7. Ray, Proverbs (3rd ed.), 58. 
Lasses are lad's lbavinos. 

Lady, subs, (old).— i. See quot 
1690: cf. Lord. 

1690. B. E., Diet, Cant, Crew, 
a very crooked, deformed, and iU-thapen 
Woman. 

1725. New Cant, Diet., s.v. 

1786. Grose, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

1811. Lex, Bal., s.v. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, t.v. 

2. (common). — The reverse or 
TAIL (j^.v.) of a coin : see Head, 
subs., sense 2. 

3. (common). — A quart or pint 
pitcher wrong side uppermost. 

4. (nautical). — ^The keeper of 
the gunner's small stores : lady's 
HOLE = the place where such 
stores are kept 

5. (American). — ^A woman of 
any station; usually in combina- 
tion, asFORE-LADT, SALES-LADT, 

Cook-lady. 
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1888. Philadelphia Times, (Scene 
up stain.) Servant—Miasas ! missus I the 
BBOOAR LADY IS dowB staixs, and I hare 
the ash gintleman knockin' at the gate. 

6. in pi. (gaming). — Cards. For 
synonyms see Dsvils' Books. 

1890. Standard^ 15 March, p. 3, 
col. 5. At Stepney Fairman entered the 
oolnpartment, and stated he had been 
to Crordon races, and had been playing 
with the LADiBS (cards), and ofiered to 
show them how it was done. 

7. (American). — A sweetheart. 

Old Lady, subs, phr. (com- 
mon). — The female pudendum. 
For synonyms see Monosyl- 
lable. 

Perfect lady, subs, phr, 
(common). — A harlot. For syno- 
nyms see Barrack-hack and 
Tart. 

Lady of the Lake, subs, 
phr, (old). — A kept mistress. 

3.1660. DAVBNAifT, The Siege^ ▼. 
Thou LADY OP THE LAKK : a pox a whis- 
pering! 

1678. BuTLBR, Hudibras, ui. i. 868. 
All women would be of one piece But 
for the difference marriage makes 'Twixt 
wives and ladibs op the lakbs. 

Lady of Easy Virtue, subs, 
phr, (common). — A harlot ; a 

WOMAN OF accommodating 
morals or OF MORE COMPLAI- 
SANCE THAN VIRTUE. For syno- 
nyms see Barrack-hack and 
Tart.— Grose (1785); Lex, Bal, 
(181 1), and 

1890. Standard^ 21 March, p.3, col. 7. 
Some LADY OP EASY VIRTUS, about whom 
thev knew nothing, lived in another flat, 
and some one proved that she was an 
immoral woman. 

Ladybird, subs, (common). — i. A 
whore; and (2) a term of endear- 
ment. For synonyms see Bar- 
RACK-HACK and Tart. 



1595. Shakspbaxs, Romeo and 
Juliet, i. 13. What lamb I what, lady- 
bird! God forbid I 

IWa JoNSON, Cynihia*s Revels,^. 
I. Is that your new niflf, sweet ladybird ? 

1653. Broiib, Court Begger, i. 1. 
A very lime bush to catch lady-birds. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant, Crew, s.v. 
Ladybirds, Light or Lewd Women. 

1725. New Cant, Diet., s.v. 

1785. Grose, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

1811. Ux. Bal,, S.V. 

1881. EoAN, Life in London, p. 173. 
Odiers of these lady-birds were offer- 
ing their congratulations to him. 

1888. MoNCRiBFP, Tom ^ Jerry, 
p. 5. Herft, among the pinks in Rotten 
Row, the ladybirds in the Saloon etc. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 

Lady-chair, subs, (common). — See 
King's cushion. 

1809. Bbbchbr-Stowb, Old Town 
Folhs, 436. She insisted on being carried 
in a lady-chair over to our woodland 
study. 

Lady Dacre's Wine, subs, phr, 
(old).— Gin.— Z<fjr. Bal, (1811). 
For synonyms see Drinks and 
White Satin. 

LADY-FEA8T, subs, (old).— Aboutof 
veneiy. 

1658. Bromb, Mad CoupU, iii. AL 
This kisse and name your time . . . 
Bel. To morrow ni^ht. Al. Shall you be 
ready so soone thinke you after your 
plentifoll lady-fbast. 

Lady Fender, subs, (servants'). — 
A woman who spends her time 
nursing the fire. 

Lady- FLOWER, subs, (venery). — The 
female pudendum. — Whitman. 
For synonyms j^^Monos yllablb. 

Lady Qreen, subs, (thieves').— A 
deigyman; spedficaJly the prison 
chaplain. For synonyms see Devil- 

DODOER. 
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Lady Jane, subs, phr. (venery).— 
The UxD2Xe pudendum. For syno- 
nyms see MONOSTIXAfilB. 

Lady- Killer, subs, (colloquial). — 
A male flirt; a general lover. 
Ladt-killino ^ assiduous gal- 
lantry. 

1889. Lbvbr, Harry Lorrequer^ 
zzii. I believe yonr regular lady- 
KXLLBR— yourself for instance— becomes a 
very quiet animal for being occasionally 

^ 1846-8. THACKsaAT, Vanity Fair, 
xHi. I don't 8^ up to be a LADY-anxBR. 
1880. G. R.SiKS, Three BrastBalltt 
Pledge iii. He called himself an old fool 
for being friahtened of a dandy — a vain, 
empty-headed LADY-Kuxaa. 

Lady op Plemxi^e, subs, phr, (old). 
— A prostitute. Fr. fille dejoie. 
For synonyms see Bar&ack-hack 
and Ta&t. 

1750. RoBBaTSON (of Strnan), Poems, 
303. * On a LADY OF PLBAsuaa ' [Title]. 

1767. Ray. Proverbs (ed. 1893), 
64. A whore ... a lady op pleasure. 

Lady'8 Hole. See Ladt, subs, 
sense 4. 

LADrs Ladder, subs, (nautical). » 
Rattlins set too dose. 

LADY'S Low Toupee, subs, phr, 
(veneiy). — The female pubic hair. 
For s3monyms see Mbrkin. 

1721. DuRPBY, Pills to Purge, eic. 
. . . With my curling tonn to hot, sir, 
So well as you may see. And so well I can 
dress up, A lady's low toppie. 

Lady-star, suhs, phr, (venery). — 
The female pudendum. Fors3mo- 
nyms see Monosyllable. 

1698. Hall, Satires, iv. x (Chal- 
mers, English Poets, x8xo, v. 273). And 
with her cruel lady'stae uproze She 
seeks her third roust on her silent toea. 

Lady-ware, subs, (old).— i. The 
penis and testes. 



1599. Soliman ^ Perseda [Dods- 

^'J.• ^ti^^f^' v<'®7i>). V. 345J. The 
ladies of Rhodes, hearing that yon have 
lost a capital part of your lady-warb 
have made their petition to Cupid to 
plape you above all other, as one pre- 
judicial to their muliebrity. 



2. (old;. — Trinkets; 
knacks, ribands. 



knick- 



Lao, subs, (old).— I. Sentence of 
transportation or penal servitude; 
transportation. 

1881. Haooart, Ls/e, p. z8. Under 
sentence of lag for spunk. 

2. (thieves').— I. A returned 
transport; (2) a convict; and (3) 
a ticket-of-leave man. For syno- 
nyms see Wrong 'Un. 

1811. Lex. Bal,f s.v. Lao, a man 
transported. 

1828. Bm^Living Picture 0/ London , 
p. 39. A few are returned laos. 

1884. AiNswoaTH, Rookwood, iii. 5. 
And thus was I bowled out at last. And 
into the jug for a lag was cast. 

1858. Rbadb, Never too Late to 
Mend, iz. < He fell in with two old lags 
who had a deadly grudge against the 
chaplain.' 

1869. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
Lag, a convicted fdlon. 

1884. Daily Telegraph, 19 Oct. 
The country is so wild and unexplored, 
that the lag who has traversed it, or 
could traverse it, might re-enter sociebr 
as a hero if he would impart hb ad- 
ventures. 

1877. Five Years' Penal Servitude, 
i. C9. The prisoner who had acted as 
barber, and was an old lag, passing the 
door, told me, 'Never mind cleaning 
your cell, we are all off to-day.* 

1889. Answers, 23 Mar., p. 265, col. 
3. In the old days many escapes were 
made from Chatham by expert swimmers. 
An old lag (the slang term for prisoner) 
told me that twice in his recollection 
had men got dean away in this manner. 

1890. Hume Nisbbt, Bail Up, 248. 
*Are the police coming*. 'I tinkynot. 
Only that sundowny lun away like ol' lag. ' 
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1890. Answers^ a? Doc. He 'sked- 
addled out of the dock as quickly as he 
could,' (Baring that he might be recog- 
nised as an old lao if he tarried unne- 
cessarily. 

1891. 7\'mes, 14 Sept. 'Coital 
Punishment'. 'Jack, my dear feUow/ 
they top a lao out here (W. Aust.) for 
slogging a screw. That piece of rope 
is a rare check. A 'screw' means a 
'policeman' as well as a 'warder*. 

1892. 7«/ Bits, 19 Mar., 417, x. 
Broadmoor for all lags as go off their 
chump. 



3. (Old CBXit).—See 
Also Laos. 



quots. 



1678. Harman, Caveat (18x4), p. 65. 
Lao, water. 

1610. RowLAifDS, Martin Mark- 
^A P- 39 (H. Club's Repr. 1874). Laooi 
water or p— se. 

184L Bromb, Jovial Crew^ ii. I 
bowse no laok, But a whole gage Of 
this I bowse to you. 

1686. R. Hbad, English Rogue, 
Pt. i. ch. V. p. 50 (1874). Laob, Water. 

1690. B.E., Diet. Cant, Crew,:v, 

1724. New Cant. Diet., s.v. 

1724. £. CoLBS, Bng. Diet., s.y. 



Lagb. 
1785. 
1811. 
1869. 



Gross, t^ulg. Tongue, s.v. 

Lex. Bal,, s.v. 

Matsill, Vocabulum, s.v. 



4. (Old C2Jii),—See quots. 
Also Laoe. 

1567. "Raxukh, Caveat, OT War ening 
for Commen Curtetors, p. 86. Man. We 
wyll fylche some duddesof the Ruffemans, 
or myll the ken for a laoos of dudes. 

1610. Rowlands, Martin Mark- 
all, p. 39 (H. Qub's Repr. 1874). Laoob 
of dudes, a buc^e of dothes. 

1661. Flbtcubr, Beggar* » Bush,y, 
X. Ten us If it be miUing of a lao of 
duds, The fetching-off a buck of clothes, 
or so? 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew,%.y, 
LAo-A-Din>DS. WedoyUieLAOofDuds, 
Come let us steal that Buck of Cloths. 

1725. New Cant. Diet., s.v. 

1786. Gross, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

1811. Ux. Bal., s.v. 



1869. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 

5. (old). — See quots. 

1690. B. £., Diet. Cant. Crew,%.v. 
Lao-a-dudds, Laoo of the Flock, Uie 
hindmost. 

1726. New Cant. Diet., s.v. 

1785. Gross, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Lao. Lao last, Uie last of a company. 

6. (Westminster School).— A 
^. 

1881. Pascob, Everyday Life in 
our Public Schools. Every morning the 
lao junior prepares and brings to hall 
Uie list. 

7. (American theatrical). — i. A 
dialogue or scene of extra length ; 
also (2) a wait 

1847. Darlby, Drama in Poker- 
ville, XX2. A LAO on the stage was 
immediately made up for by the pop of 
a cork. 

Verb, (thieves').— I. To trans- 
port; to send to penal servitude. 
Laoqed = ( I ) sentenced ; and (2) 
imprisoned. Fr. alUr d la grotto 

= TO LUMP THE IJOHTER (^.Z'.) : 

also se lover les haricots. 

1819. MooRB, Tom Crib, p. 78. A 
relative of poor Crockey, who was lagobd 
some time since. 

1811. Lex, Bal., s.v. Lao, The cove 
was LAOOSD for a drag. 

1824. Scott, St. Bonan's Well, ch. 
zzxi. 'I should not much like to have 
him LAOOSD for forgery.' 

1880. Lytton, Paul Clifford, p. 13. 
Ranting Rob, poor fellow, was laoobo 
for doing a panny. 

1888. DiCKSNS, Oliver Tkuitt, ch. 
XLm. 'What do you mean by LAoomo 
and a lifer,' demanded Mr. Bolter. . . . 
Being interpreted, Mr. Bolter would have 
been informed that they reoresented that 
combination of words, 'Transportation 
for life.' 

1843. "NLoncROWF, Scamps of London, 
ii. 3. He was three times laoobd. 

1848. Punck, iv. p. xsg. They say 
that a lord and a reverend were laoobd 
the other day. 
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18Sa. Di«g€n4tt ii. 54* Sad work 
when at last I was lagobd. 

1859. Matsbll, VocabMlum, s.v. 

1869. Daily Nrws^ 29 July. He should 
then be lagobo for another job. 

1872. Timts^ a Oct. 'Report of 
Middlesex Sessions.' He had expected 
to be LAOOBD for a pocket handkerchief. 

1877. Five Years* Penal Servitude, 
iii. 93. A Welshman convicted or laoobd 
for passing 'shise coin' — bad money. 

1879. Macmillan't Mag.^ XL. 503. 
I should have got LAOOBi^and my pal too. 

1887. Baumann, a Slang Ditty, 
Rum coves that relieve us of * chinkers ' 
and pieces, Is gin'rally lagobo, Or, wuss 
luck, they gits scragged. 

1880. Sms, How the Poor Live, 
p. 18. A day or two after Bill returns 
alone ; die girl asks him where her 
sweetheart is. ' He's laoobd,' says Bill. 
But the girl has a bit of newspaper, and 
in it she reads that *the body of a man 
has been found in some woods near 
London ; ' and she has an idea it may 
be John. 

2. (Old Cant).— To steaL For 
8yiioii3nn8 see Piao. 

1580. TuBSBR, Huibandrie, ch. so, 
•^ <5» P* 54 (^* ^* S.). Some come 
away LAO in bottle and bag. Somesteales 
for a iest, egges out of the nest. 

3. (old).— To catch. 

1580. TussBR, Husbandries ch. 36, 
St. 25, p. 86 (£. D. S.). Poore cnnnie, 
so bagged, is soone over laoobd. 

1858. A. Mavhbw, Paved with 
Gold, Bk. ni, ch. I. p. 252. They tell 
him adventures of how they were nearly 
LAOOBD by the constables. 

1801. Nat. Gould, Double Event, 
263. You'll never lao me alive, you cur. 

4. (old). — To PISS (y.v.). 

5. (old: DOW Fecognlsed). — See 
quota. 

1596. Spbnsbr, Fairy Queen, vi. 
ii. 10. Whenso she lagged, as she 
needs mote so. He with his speare. . . . 
would thumpe her forward. 

1590. B. E., Diet, Cant. Crew, s.v. 
Lao-a-dudds. To LAGO behind, or come 
after with Salt and Spoons. 

1725. New Cant. Diet,, q.v. 



1725. Pope, Odyssey, xrv. 245. My 
valour. . . . never lagg'd behina. 

1785. Grosb, Vulgar Tongue, :v. 
Lag. ... to drop behind, to keep bade. 

1811. ^Lex. Bal,, q.v. 

Laqe, see Lao, subs., senses 3 and 4. 
Verb. (OI4 Cant).— To wash 
down; to drink. 

1567. Harman, Cav^a/(i869),p. 85. 
The vpriffht cofe canteth to the Roge : 
' I saye by the Salomon I will lagb it 
of wiUi a gage of Benebonse ; then cut 
to my nose watch.' 

Laqer Beer, To think no laoer 
BEER OF ONE SELF, verb, phr. 
(American). — See small-beer. 

1888. Texas Liftings, 13 June. John 
Ruskin thinks no laobr bbbr of him- 
SBLF. He knows something about pictures 
and Venice stones. He is boss on these 
points ; but when he breaks out in bursts 
of opinion on railroads and other modem 
inventions, his knowledge of the spirit 
of the present age turns out to be mighty 
small pumpkins. 

Lao- FEVER, subs, (old).— 5«tf quot. 

1811. Lex, Bal., s.v. Lao^fbvbr. 
A term of ridicule applied to men who 
being under sentence of transportation, 
pretend illness, to avoid being sent from 
gaol to die hulks. 

LAOQER.JM^f. (nautical). — i . A sailor, 
a. (thieves*). — An infonner; a 
witness. \Cf, Lag, verb\ 

Laqqinq, subs, (thieves').— A tenn 
of imprisonment: also Lao (q.v. 
subs, sense i). Hence, lagoing- 
matter = a crime rendering per- 
sons liable to transportation 
(Grose, 1823). 

Lagging -DUES, subs. (old). — See 
quot. 
1828. EoAN, Grose*s Diet. Vulg. 
Tongue, s.v. Lagging-dubs. When a 
person is likely to be tranH>orted, the 
flash people observe, laooino-dubs will 
be concerned. 
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LAQaiNQ-QAQE,f f^j.(oldk — A cbaixi- 
ber-pot: for synonyms j^^ It. 

1891. Referee, 8 March. AH thU 
storm in a laooino-oaob is vefy absurd. 

Lagniappe Cot Laonappe), subs, 
(American). — See quot. 

1877. Clembns ('Mark Twain'), X«/4r 
on the Mississippi, p. 404-5. We picked 
up one excellent word— laoniappk .... 
It is tbe equivalent of the thirteenth roll in 
a bakcr*s dozen. It is something thrown 
in, gratis, for good measure. The custom 
originate in the Spanish quarter of the 
dty. When a child or a servant buys 
something .... ho finishes the operation 
by saying, ' Grive me something for lag- 
niappe.' The shopman always responds. . . 
When yon are invited to drink, and 
you say, I've had enough,' the other 
says, ' But just this one time more—this is 

for LAOMIAPPK.' 

1884. G. W. Cable, Creoles of 
Louisiana, xvi. The pleasant institution 
of w<z/a— the petty grratuity added by the 
retailer to anything bought — grew the 
ploasanter, drawn out into galUcized 

LAGNAPPS. 

Laqranqso, adj. (American). — 
Vexed. 

LAQ-8HIP, subs, (old). — A convict 
transport. 

Laid. See Lavender and Shelf. 

Laker- LADY, 5ubs\o\d). — An actor's 
harlot. [Saxon LAKER = an actor]. 

Lala, subs. (American). — A swell. 

Lally, subs, (old). — Linen; lully 
{q.v,), 

1800. Parker, Life's Painter, p. 
157. Dabble your lally, wash your 

Lallycodler, subs, (American).— 
One eminently successful in any 
particolar line. 

Lam. See Lamb, verb, 
tol. IV. 



Lamb, j»3^. (common). — i. A quiet 
easy-going person; a simpleton; 
a JUGGINS \q,v.). 

1669. The Nicker Nicked (Harl, 
Misc., ii. 109) [ed. 1808-12]. When a 
vonng gentleman or apprentice comes 
into this school of virtue unskilled in the 
quibbles and devices there pracdsed, they 
call him a lamb; then a rook (who is 
properly the wolQ follows him close and 
.... gets all his money, and then they 
smile and say, 'The lamb is bitten.* 

1672. Lacv, Old Troop, i. Sisted. 
Why, then, it seems we religious lambs 
may play with one another without 
sinning. 

1851-61. Mayhbw, Land, Lah.,\\\, 
216. Mado him come three times like 

a LAMB. 

2. (common). — Ironically used 
of a rough, cruel, or merciless 
person; specifically applied to 
Nottingham roughs, and hence 
to bludgeon men at elections. 
The * head-money ' given is called 

MINT-SAUCE (q.V.). 

Engush synonyms. Barker 
basher ; blood-tub ; bouncer 
bounder; boy of the Holy Grroimd 
bruiser; dead duck; hoodlum 
larrikin: mug; plug-ugly; rabbit 
(or dead rabbit) ; ramper ; roarer (or 
roaring-boy) ; rough ; roustabout ; 
rouster; rowdy; rustier; short-ear. 
See also generally FuRioso and 
Loafer. 

French SYNONYMS. Unkrou- 
fw/r(popular); un lascar (common); 
un mangeur de ncz (thieves'); 
un matador ; un ostrogoth. 



German synonyms. Troll 
(or Tallerwatsch), 

1849. Macaolav, Hist, of England, 
eh. V. * As they had been levied for the 
purpose of waging war on an infidel 
nation, they bore on their flag a Christian 

10 
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emblem, the Paschal Lamb. In allusion 
to this device, and with a bitterly ironical 
meaning, these men, the rudest and most 
ferociotis in the English army, were called 
Kirke's lambs.' 

1891. Z-ir.riW. Cfl».,23Tan. Mcr- 
ryman had pitched on a nice level bit of 
turf. It was a noisy crowd — that goes 
without sasring — for where the Notting- 
nam lambs are you can hardly expect 
much peace and quietness. 

3. (colloquial). — A term of en- 
deonnent. 

1595. Sharspbarb, Romeo and 

2ulieit i. 3. What, lamb 1 what, 
dybird! 

1621. Burton, Anai. (ed. 1893), 
iii. 183. Pleasant names may be invented, 
bird, mouse, lamb, puss. 

1690. Davenant, Love &* Honour^ 
V. I. We must make haste ! Farewell, 

LAMBt 

4. (common). — An elderly per- 
son dressed or got-up young. 

5. See Pet Lamb. 

6. (military).— 5^^ Kirke's 
Lambs. 

Verb, (old).— To beat. Also 
Lam, Lambaste, Lamback and 
Lambeake. Cf, Lammino. 

1555. Disc, of New World, 115 
[Nares]. While the men arc faine to 
beare off with eares, head, and shoulders. 
Happy may they call that daie whereon 
they are not lambbarbd before night. 

1591. Nashb, WoMd. Prog. [Gro- 
. SART (1885), ii. 159]. Tall fellows . . . 

armed with good cudgels, shall so lah- 
BBAKE these stubbome huswiues, that 
the wind shall turn into another quarter. 

1592. Harvby, Four Letters [Gko- 
SART (1885), i. 181]. One, which should 
massacre Martin's wit, or should be 
lambackd himself. 

1600. Dbckbr, Shoem. Holiday , in 
Works (1873), i. 68. Oh if they had staid 
I would have so lamb'd them with flouts. 

1601. MuNDAY & Chbttlb, Death 
of Rob. E. of Hunt., sign. K. i. [Narcs]. 
First, with this hand wound thus about 



here haire. And with this dagger lustilie 
lambackt, I would, y (aith. 

161 8. Braumont & Flbtchbr, Honest 
Man*s Fortune^ v. a. If I had been 
acquainted with lammino in my youth 
.... I should do better. 

Id87. Davbnant, Britannia Trium- 
pkans [Patbrsox, ii. 82]. Whine not, 
my love; his fury streight will waste him ; 
Stand off awhile, and see how He lam- 
bastb him. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, 
s.v. Lambastb, to beat soundly. 

1710. MissON, Travels in England, 

E. 306. A fellow whom he lambbd most 
orribly. 

1725. New Cant. Diet., s.v. 

1731. CoFFKY, Devil to Pay, Sc v. 
Come, hussy, leave fooling ... or else 
I'll lamb you. 

1733. Fibldino, Don Quixote, ii. 6. 
Sirrah, I am able to beat a doxen of 
you.— If I don't lamb theel 

1748. T. DvcHB, Dictionary (5th cd.). 
Lamb (v.) to thresh or beat severely. 

1785. Gross, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Lamb or lambastb, to beat. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

1812. Smith (H. and J.), Rejected 
Addresses, zz. I would pummel and lam 
her well. 

^.1652. Traits of American Hu- 
mour, ^o. If he seed er fellow ho thought 
he could LAMM without no danger, he 
wouldn't make no bone, but he'd just 
go up to the chap and make faces at him. 

1859. Matskll, Vocahulum, s.v. 
Lamb, to beat with a dub. 

1864. Eton School Days, xxvi. 291. 
The partial thrashing which he had him- 
self received only made him the more 
anxious for revenge on Ravenous. ' Lam 
into him I ' said Lascclles. 

1872. S.L.ClbmfnsC Mark Twain'), 
Roughing It. He could lamm any galoot 
of his inches in America. 

1882. F. Anstry, Vice-Versd, iv. 
' Let him undress now, and we can lam 
it into him afterwards with slippers.' 

1887. Hbnlky, Villon's Good Night. 
Paste 'era, and larrup 'em, and lamn. 

18S9. Uc.Vict.Gaz.,\%'S^vi. StiU 
the little 'uns lammbo into each other. 
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To SKIN THS Lamb. .S^^Skin. 
Lamback, subs, (old). — A blow. 

1691. Grkknb, Discov. of Coxenage 
[Grosart (i88x-6), X. 60]. Five or six 
wives . . . gave unto him halfe a score 
of sound LAUDiAKis with their cudgels. 

Lambacker, subs, (old).— A bully ; 
a HECTOR (^.z/). 

1593. Harvky, Pierces Superer. 
[Grosart (1885), ii. 2x0]. Out upon thee 
for a cowardly lambackbr. 

Lamb and Salad. To give one 
Lamb and Salad, verb. phr. 
(common). — To thrash soundly. 
For synonyms sec WiG and Tan. 

Lambaste. See Lamb, verb, sense i. 

Lambasting, subs, (common). — A 
thrashing ; cf. Lamb and Bast- 
ing. For synonyms see Tanning. 

1885. Hauburton, Clockmaker^ 1. 
zii. * They put me in mind of a great 
big hulk of a horse in a cart, that won't 
put his shoulder to the collar at all for 
all the lambastin' in the world.' 

1838. Neal, Charcoal Sketches, ii. 
79. *I can't hide,' says a braggadoccio, 
' when anybody owes me a lambasting.' 

1883. Clark Russell, Sailor's Lan- 
Suage^s.y. Lambustinc, a rope's-ending. 

Lamb-down, verb. (Australian).— 
See quot 

1886. Daily Telegraph, 20 Mar. 
Arrived there ho at once handed his 
cheque to the landlord, and proceeded 
to lamb the amount— sav five-and-forty 
pounds— * DOW.s ' ; that is to say, he got 
excessively drunk morning, noon, and 
night on the infamously bad whiskey 
supplied to him. 

Lamb- PIE, subs. (old). — A drubbing. 
— B. E. (1690); New Cant. Diet. 
(1725); Dyche (1748); Grose 
(178s); Lex. Bal. (1811). 



Lambskin, verb. (old). — To beat: 
see Lamb, sense i. 

1593. Harvbv, Pierces Superer. 
[Grosart (1885), ii. 2x0]. Thou art too 
young an Artist to coniure him up, that 
can exercise thee downe ; or to lamback 
him with ten years preparation, that can 
lambskin thee with a dayes warning. 

1612. Chapman, Widow's Tears, ii. 
4. What think you of. . . . Hercules ? . . . . 
his mistress wore hb lion's skin and 
lamb-skinnbo him if he did not his 
business. 

Lamb-skin Man, subs. (old). — A 
judge. — B. E. (1690); New Cant. 
Diet. (1725); Grose (1 785); Lex. 
Bat. (181 1). 

Lam B'S- WOOL, xM^j. (old). — Hot ale, 
spiced, sweetened, and mixed with 
the pulp of roasted apples. 

f.ll89. The King &* the Miller 

(Percy, Reliques, iii. 184). A cupp of 

LAUBS-wooL they dranke unto him then. 

1590. Pkelk, Old Wives' Tale, iv. 

6. Lay a crab in the fire to rost for 

LAMBSWOOL. 

1593. Nashb, Strange Newes, in 
Works, ii. 198. Before I vnbowell the 
leane Carcase of thy book any further, 
He drinke one cup of lambswool. 

3.1602. Lingua IDoDSLEY, Old Plays 
(1874), ix. 424]. Lambs- WOOL, the meekest 
meat in the world ; 'twill let any man 
fleece it. 

1606. Dbkrbr, Nerves from Hell 
[Grosart (1886), ii. 124]. One of those 
big fellows that stand like gyants, having 
bellies bumbasted with ale in Lambs- 
wool. 

1621. Burton, Anai. (ed. 1892), 
ii. 297. I find more that commend use of 
apples . . . (lamb's- WOOL some call it). 

1633. Johnson, Gerard:* s Herbal, 
p. 1460. Ino pulpe of the rested apples, 
in number fouro or five, accordin^^ to 
the greatncsse of the apples (especi.-.lly 
the pomewater), mixed in a wine quart 
of faire water, laboured together until 
it come to be as apples and ale, which 
we can lambes-wooll. 

</.1674. Hbrrick, Poems, p. 376. 
Now crowne the bowle With gentle 
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LAMBS-WOOLL, Add sugar, and nutmegs, 
and ginger. 

1690. B. E., Did. Cant. Crew, s.v. 
Lamb's Wool, roasted apples and ale. 

1725. Ne^ Cant. Diet., s.v. 

1731. C. Coffey, The Devil To 
Pay, i. Here's sixpence for you ; get 
ale and apples, stretch and puff thj-self 
up with lamb's wool, rejoice and revel 
by thyself. 

1766. Goldsmith, Vicar of Wake- 
field, zi. Our honest neighbour's goose 
and dumplings were fine, and the lamb's- 
wooL. . . . was excellent. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

1811. Ux. BaL, s.v. 

1822. Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, 
viii. The ale, or, to speak technically, 
the lamb's wool, was fitted for drinking. 

1883. Notes <S^• Queries, 6, S. viii. 
p. 482. The wassail-bowl (as Horsficld 
states) was compounded of ale, sugar, 
nutmeg, and roasted apples, the latter 
called lamb's-wool. The wassail-bowl 
is placed on a small round table, and 
each person present is furnished with a 
silver spoon to stir. 

LAME-DOO. To HELP A LAME DOG 
OVER A STILE, verb. phr. (com- 
mon). — To give a hand; to help; 
TO BUNK UP {q>v.). Fr. sauver 
la mise d quelqu*un. 

1605. Marston, Insatiate Countess, 
ii. 2. Hero's a stUe so high as a man 
cannot help a dog ovbr it. 

1670. Ray, /y<w<rr3* [Bohn (1893), 

X68]. Help the lamb DOG over THE STILB. 

Lame duck, subs, phr. (common). 
— I. A defaulter on 'Change: 
who has to * waddle out of the 
Alley.* Cf, Bear, Bull, etc 

1766. Lord March in Jesse's Selwyn, 
ii. 47 (1882). As I am very deeply en- 
l^ued [in racing bets], I shall perhaps be 
obuged to make use of your money, that 
in case of the worst I may not be a 

LAMB DUCK. 

1768. Voon, Devil upon Tkoo Sticks, 
Act i. A mere bull and bear booby; 
the patron of lame ducks, brokers, and 
fraudulent bankrupts. 



1771. Garrick, Prologue to The 
Maid of Bath. The gaming fools are 
doves, the knaves are rooks. Change-alley 
bankrupts waddle out lamb ducks. 

1771. Walpolb, Letters, iii. 337. 
I may be lamb, but I shall never be a 
duck, nor deal in the garbage of the Alley. 

1774. CoLMAN, Man of Business, 
Iv. I. in IVks. (1777), ii. 179. If Mr. 
Beverly does not pay his differences within 
these fonr-and-twcnty hours, the world 
cannot hinder his being a lame duck. 

1787. Whitehall Evening News 
[quoted in Francis on Stock Exchange]. 
Tbere were no less than 2^ lame ducks 
who waddled out of the alley. 

1846. Marryat, Peter Simple, HI. 
xzv. 458. He was obliged to waddle: if 
I didn't know much about bulls and bears, 
I know very well what a lame duck is 
to my cost. 

1847. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xiii. 
' Unless I see Amelia's ten thousand down 
you don't marry hor. I'll have no lamb 
duck's daughter in my family.' 

1860. Peacock, Cry II Grange, xviii. 
In Stock Exchange slang. Bulls are spe- 
culators for a rise, Bears for a fidl. A lamb 
DUCK b a man who cannot pay his diffcr- 
and is said to waddle off. 



1865. Harpers* Mag., April, p. 6x6. 
All, or nearly all, have been lame ducks 
at some time or other. 

1890. Standard, 5 Aug., p. 2, col. 2. 
We Icam that it is actionable to call a 
stockbroker a lamb duck, because on the 
Exchange ' tho word has acquired a par- 
ticular meaning.* 

1891. Pall MaU Gat., 19 Jan., p. 
3, col. z. We have had applications from 
a good many lamb ducks. 

2. (Australian). — A scapegrace. 

1895. Pall Mall Gaz . 1 5 Aug. p. 3, 
col. 1. Andrew appears to have been the 
LAME DUCK of the family, and constantly 
wagged it from school to %o fishing in the 
lagoons or wallaby-hunting in the moun- 
tains with the natives. 

Lame- HAND, subs, (old coaching). — 
An indifferent driver; a spoon 
{q.v.). 
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Lammas. At later Lammas, /Ar. 
(common). — Never ; at the Greek 

KALENDS {q.V,)\ at TIB'S EVE 

(y.v.). 

1570. Gascoionb, Steele Glat (ed. 
Arbbk), 55. Courtiers thrive atLATTBR 

LAMMAS DAY. 

1670. Ray, /V-tfr^r3j[BoHN (i893>, 
168]. At later LAMMAS, ad Grtecas 
CaUndaSt i>., never. 

LAMMERMOOR LION, Subs, phr, 

(Scots'). — A sheep : cf, Cotswold 
LION, and Essex uon. 

Lammie Todd I phr. (tailors*).— 
•I would if I could'. 

Lammikin, subs, (old).— A blow. 

1022. R. Hawkims, Obtervaiions 
[Hackluyt Soc. 1878, p. 228]. Wi h a 
truncheon which I had in mine hand, I gave 
the Indians three or four good lammikims. 

Lammino, subs, (old).— A beating; 
cf. Lamb. For 8ynon3rms see Tan- 
ning. 

1619. Bbaumont and Flbtchbr, 
King and no King^ x, Bes. Gentlemen, 

Jou hear my lord b sorry. Bac. Not that 
have heaten you, but beaten one that 
will be beaten ; one whose dull body will 
require a lammino, as surfeits do the 
diet spring and fall. 

LAM MY, subs, (naudcal).— A blanket- 
originally a thick quilted frock, 
or short jumper made of flannd 
or blanket doth, worn by sailors 
as an outside garment in cold 
weather. — Gentlemen's Maga- 
zine (1866, Oct., p. 390). 

Lamp, subs, (common). — i. See 
quot 181 1 ; and (2) in pi. = 
spectades; Giolamps (q.v.). For 
synonyms see Peepers. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. Lamp, the 
cove has a queer lamp, the man has a 
blind or squinting eye. 

1859. Matsbll, yiacabulmm, s.v. 



188a S/orting Life, isDec.Vlhy, 
bruise me ef *e ain't got his lamps shut. 

1892. MiLLiKBN, *Arry Ballads, 49. 
I lifted my lamps and saw Billy. 

To SMELL OF THE LAMP, V<rr*. 

phr. (colloquial). — To show signs 
of labour or study. 

1616. Breton, CAaracters upon 
Essates [Grosart (1879), ii. g. 4. i. 3, 
ad aufkorem]. He that shall read thy 
character . . . they must say they are weU 
written. They taste the lampb. 

1625. JoHSOV, Staple o/JVews,TTol. 
A work not smelling or the lamp to- 
night. 

1647-80. RocHBSTBR, IVis, (1793), 
p. 16. Though he be very correct, ana has 
spared no pains to dress the Satires of 
Horace in good French, yet it smells 
too much op tub lamp. 

Lamp- FOSJ,subs. (common). — A tall, 
or lanky person. 

Engush SYNONYMS. Clothes- 
prop; daddy-longlegs, Duke of 
Lankester ; Duke of Limbs ; gawk ; 
gas-pipe; lath-legs; long-ghost; 
Long-shanks; long-'un; rasher-of- 
wind; sky-scraper; sky-topper; 
spindle-shanks; spUt-up; tongs; 
matches. 

French synonyms. Uw as- 
perse mont/e (popular); un€ brin- 
^(popular: of women only); un 
grand cad<rvre (popular: of men 
only) ; unfaucheux (thieves* = a 
field spider); une planche d. pain 
(militaiy); une canne d piche 
(== fishijQg rod); une perche a 
houblon (=: hop-pole). 
^ Spanish synonyms. Cigue- 
no ; filisteo ; varal ; zanguayo ; 
zangarullon. 

Italian synonym. Longo* 
ne (Florio). 

Lamp of Life, subs, phr, (venery). — 
The penis. For synonyms see 
Creamstick and Prick. 
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Lamp of Love, x»^x. ^Ar. (venery). 
— The female pudendum. For 
synonyms see Monosyllable. 

Lance, subs, (old). — The penis. 
For synonyms see Creamstick 
and Prick. 

1622. Atty, First Booh of Airs, 
in BuLLBN, Speculum Amaniis (1889), 
15. And when I charge, my lance in 
rest, I triumph in delight. 

1675. Cotton, Scoffer Scoffi^ in 
Works {ly 2$), p. 208. And Mankind must 
in darkness languish Whilst he his bawdy 
lAUNCB does brandish. 

LANCEMAN (LANCE-KNIQHT, or LAN- 
CEMAN-PRIQGER), Subs. (old). — A 

highwayman. 

1691. Grbbnb, Second Pari of 
Conny-eaiching [Grosart (x88i-6), x. 
76]. The Priggar if he be a launcb-man, 
that is one that is already horst. /(iV/.Kot 
long after . . . this lanceman Priggar 
was brought to Tenro gayle. 

1599. Nashb, Lenten Stuffe 
[Grosart (1884), V. 278]. He fell into the 
thienish hands of . . . lancbknights. 

Lancepresado, subs. (old). — See 
quots. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, s.v. 
Lansprrsado, he that comes into Com- 
pany with but Two pence in his Pocket. 

1726. New Cant. Diet., s.v. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Lanspmsado, one who has only two- 
pence in his pocket ; also a lance, or 
depu^ corporal, that is, one doing the 
duty without the pay of corporal ; for- 
merly a lander, or horseman, who being 
dismounted by the death of his horse, 
served in the foot by the title of lans- 
PRisADO or LANCEPESATO ; a broken Umce. 

Land, verb, (pugilistic). — i. Tode- 
liver; to get home (q.v.). 

1888. sporting Life, x Dec. The 
big 'un LANDED his left straight on his 
opponent's dial. 

1888. J. RuNciMAN, The Chequers, 
p. 93. Their object is to land one cunning 
blow. 



1891. Gentlemen's Mag;, Aug., p. 
zxo. That's right. Captain Kitty 1 land 
him one in the eye. 

1892. MnxiKEN, *Arry Ballads, 
51 . The TOFP ketdied the blade of Tom's 
scull, dragged 'im close, and jest landed 
*im one. 

2. (colloquial). — To bring or 
take to a position or place ; to set 
down; to catch; to arrive. 

1850. McCosH, Divine Govern- 
ment, Appendix, p. 52a. These rules 
may land tis in mistakee. 

1862. CuTHBBRT Bbdb, Tales of 
College Life, p. x8. That's the ticket! 
that will just LAND me in time for Gates. 

1871. Daily Telegraph, a6 Dec. 
I've LANDED him. 

1872. Judy, 29 Mav, p. 59, col. a. 
He's bound to be on Uie grand stand 
before the Derby's run, and Uiat's where 
we'll LAND him. 

1898. MiLLiKBN, *Arry Ballads, 
p. 3a. Tlie wrinkles and tips I've landed 
a-bussing it to and from town. 

1892. PaU Mail Gazette, 17 Oct, 

t. a, col. X. The song *If I was only 
ong enough ' landed me with one bound 
at Uie top of the tree. 

1894. Tit Bits, 7 Ap., p. 8, col. x. 
Mr. Jenkins had be«n three years In 
Tooting when he was finally landed by 
a bold and persistent widow. 

3. (colloqtiial). — To setup; to 
make all right; to secure. 

1876. HiNDLKY, Adventures of a 
Cheap 7ach, 3^. I bought a big covtfed 
cart and a good strong horse. And I was 

LANDED. 

1879. Macmillan^s Mag., xl. 50a. 
I was LANDED thb time without them 
getting me up a lead. 

4. (sporting). — To win ; to gain. 

1858. Wr. Melville, Digby Grand, 
vi. St. Agatha clears the two with a 
tremendous rush, and, after one of the 
finest races on record, is landed a 
winner by a neck. 

1854. WuTTE Melville, General 
Bounce, xx. * I landed a hundred gold 
mohurs by backing his new lot for Uie 
Gk>yemor-General's Cup.' 
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1865. Datly Telegraph, 20 June. M. 
Van Grootvcns finished the day's sport 
by winning a steeplechase with Vixen — 
this being the second stake, together 
j^ 1,000 I hear, which he has landbo 
with the mare since he purchased her 
of Mr. Roe. 

1888. Daily Telegraph, 29 Sept. 
I'd make a similar wager and oe more 
sure of LANDING the stake. 

Wi\, Licensed Vict. C7a8., 20 March. 
Had tlie French filly landed, what a 
shout would have arisen from the ring ! 

To LAND ouT,v<rr*./Ar.(Ameri- 
can). — To decamp. 

18S2. McCabe, Ne-m York, xxiii. 
393. When he was tired of me he landed 
oirr, an" I've never seen him since. 

To SEE HOW THE LAND LIES, 
verb, pkr, (colloquial). — To see 
howmattersstand. «Sf^quot. 1690. 

16W. B. E., Did. Cant. Crew, s.v. 
Landlord. How libs the land ? How 
stands the reckoning? 

1725. New Cant. Did., s.v. 
1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Who has any land in Ap- 
pleby, /^r. (oldl — See quot 

1690. B. E., Did. Cant. Crew, s.v. 
Landlord, Who has any lands in 
Appleby? a Question askt the Man at 
whose Door the Glass stands long. [Also 
Grose U785)]. 

Land-broker, subs, (American 
tbieves*). — An undertaker. — 
Matsell (1859). 

Land-carack, subs, (old). — A 
mistress. 

1629. Davbnant, Albovine,m.Grim. 
I must bo furnished too. Cuny. With a 
mistress? Grim. Yes, enquire me out 
some old land*carack. 

Land-crab, subs. (American). — A 
landsm an t 

Landed Estate, subs, phr, (com- 
mon). — I. The grave; Darby's 

DYKE (q,V.). 

2. (common). — Dirt in the nails. 



LAN DIES, subs. (Winchester College). 
— Gaiters. [From tradespeople — 
Landy and Currell — who supplied 
them. — Notions']. 

Landlady. To hang thb Land- 
lady, T'tfr^./^r. (common). — To 
decamp without payment; TO 
moonshine ; TO STAND OFF THE 
TAILOR. 

Landlubber (also Land-leaper 
and Land-loper), j«*j.(old). — A 
vagabond; one who fled the country 
for crime or debt : also (nautical) a 
landsman^in varying degrees of con- 
tempt, for incapacity in general or 
uselessness as sailors in particular. 
Fr. un JUS de cancre ; un 
ierrien; or un failli chien de 
terrien. 

1362. Langlakd, Pter$ Plowman, 
B, XV. 207 (. . . .). For he ne is no5te in 
loUeres, ne in landb-lepbres hermytes. 

1592. Newton, T^yall of a Man^ s 
owne Selfe^KKi&\. Whether the gover- 
nors of ue commonwealth have suffered 
palmesters, fortane-tellers, stage-players, 
sawce-boxes, enterlnders, puppit players, 
loyterers, vagabonds, lakdlbapbrs, and 
such like cozening make-shifts. 

1«06. Lytb, Dodoene, 348. Wher- 
fore these landlbapbrs, koges etc. 

1621 . Burton, Anatomy (ed. 1893), 
i. 367. Let Mariners learn Astronomy ; 
Merchants* Factors study Arithmetick 
. . . Landlbapbrs Geography. 

1622. Bacon, Henry VII. [ed. 
Spedding], vi. 133. Thirdly he had been 
from his childhood such a wanderer or 
(as the King called it) such a landloper, 
as it was extreme hard to hunt out his 
nest and parents. 

1650. Howell, Familiar Letters 
[Nares]. Yon are sure where to find me» 
wheras I was a landloper as the Dutch- 
man saith, a wanderer, and subject to 
incertain removes, and short sojourns in 
divers places before. 

1671. Shaowell, Fair Quaker of 
Deal, i. And the landlubber (for he is 
DO scdlor) had the impudence to tell me 
he would not be etc. 
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1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Creto, i.v. 
Land-lopbrs or land-lubbeks» Fresh- 
water Seamen so called by the true Tarn; 
also Vagabonds that Beg and Steal 
through the Country. 

1696. Nomenclafor. Erro . . . Ro- 
deur, coureur, vagabond. A roge : a 
LAND lbapbr: a vagabond: a runagate. 

1725. New Cant, Diet., s.v. 

1785. Grose, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 
Land Lopers or Land-Lubbers, vaga- 
bonds lurking about the country, who 
subsist by pilfering. 

17r?l. Ballad, * One Fine Morning' 
fTke Mermaid), Refrain. Three jolly 
sailor boys up on the mast, And the land- 
lubbers down below. 

1811. Ux. Bal., s.v. 

188*. Graphic, April 5. p. 338, col. a. 
The veriest land-lubber cannot fail to 
become something of a sailor after read- 
ing it. 

Land of Nod, subs.phr. (common). 

— Sleep. To GO to the land of 

NOD = to go to bed; to fall 

asleep. For sjmonymsj^^ Balmy. 

1818. Scott, Heart 0/ Af id-Lothian, 

zzz. There's queer things chanced since 

ye hae been in the land of nod. 

1828. Hood, Poems, i. 205 [cd. 1846]. 
To the happy [bed is] a first class carriage 
of ease To the land of nod, or where 
you please. 

1892. Hume Nisbbt, Bushranger* s 
Sweetheart, p. 275. Saying which he 
led the way back to our hut, where we 
flung ourselves down on our blankets, and 
were soon in the land op nod. 

Land of Promises, subs. phr. 

(University). — See quot. 

1828. Grosf, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

Land of Promises the fair expectation 

cherished by a steady novice at Oxford. 

Land of Steady Hmm^, subs. phr. 
(American).— Comiecticut 

Land of Sheepishness, subs.phr. 
(old University). — See quot. 
1823. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Land of Sheepishness, schoolboy's bond- 
age. 



Land-packet, subs. (American).— 
See quot. 

1847. Porter, Quarter Race, 1x5. 
Known as the Captain of a land-packet, 
in plain terms, the driver of an ox -team. 

Land-pirate (or Land-rat), subs. 
(old). — I. See quot 1690. For 
synonyms see Road-aoknt. 

1598. Suakspbarb, Merchant of 
Venice, i. 3. There be land-rats and 
water-rats, land thieves and water thieves. 
1609. Dbkkbr, GuFs Horn-hoohe 
[Grosart (1885), ii. 233]. The Dukes 
tomb is a sanctuary, and will keep you 
alive from land-rats. Ibid. iii. 262. 
Thiese LAND-PYRATES lodge in . . . the 
,«llt-bames of farmers. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, s.v. 
Land-pirates, Highwaymen or any 
other robbers. (Also New Cant. Diet. 
(1725) and Grose (1785) ]. 

2. (nautical). — See Land- 

SHA&K. 

Land-raker, subs, (old).— A vaga- 
bond; a LAND-LUBBER (q.V.). 

1698. Shakspeare, x Henry IV, ii. i. 
I am joined with no foot land-rakers, 
no long-staff sixpenny strikers. 

Land Security. See Leo-bail 

Land-shark, subs, (nautical). — i. 
A boarding-house keeper ; a run- 
ner; a crimp; anyone living 
by the plunder of seamen. Fr. 
une vermine. 

1888. Glascock, Landsharks and 
Seaguls [Title]. 

1857. KiNGSLBY, Two Years Ago, 
ch. iv. These land-sharks. ... '11 
plunder even the rings off a corpse's 
fingers. 

1888. Notes and Queries, 7 S. v. 4 
Feb., p. 83. Honest Jack, may he ever be 
kept finom land-sharks. [An old Toast]. 

2. (common). — A usurer. 

3. (common). — Alandgrabber; 
one who seizes land by craft or 
force. 
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C.1824. Tk€ American, vm. 68. There 
will be evasion of our laws by native 
and foreign land-sharks. 

4. (common). — A custom- 
house officer. 

1815. Scott, GuyMannering^iaxw, 
'Lieutenant Brown grave him to his 
cousin that's in the Middleburgh house 
of Vanbeest and Vanbrugrffen, and told 
him some goose's ^zette about his being 
taken in a skirmish with the land- 
sharks.' 

Land-swab, subs, (common). — A 

LANDLUBBER (^.V.); a GRASS- 
COMBER {q.v.). 

Land-yard, subs, (American).— A 
cemetery. 

Lane, subs, (old).— i. The throat. 
For synonyms see Gutter Al- 
ley. Also RED LANE and RED 
UON LANE. 

1584. Udall, Roister Doisier, i. 1. 
Good ale for the nones, Whiche wiu 
slide downe the lanb without any bones. 

1818. Colman, Poetical Vagaries, 
75. O butter'd egg, best eaten with a 
spoon, I bid your yelk glide down my 
throat's rbd lanb. 

1865. London Soc, Jan., p. 13. I 
eat the macaroon. You see it's all gone 
down Rbd Lion lanb. 

2. (nautical). — The course laid 
out for ocean steamers between 
England and America. [There are 
two laneSf or lane-routes both 
narrowly defined: the northern 
for westward bound, and the 
southern for eastering bottoms]. 

The Lane, subs, phr, (various). 
— I . (theatrical) Drury Lane Thea- 
tre; 2. (colonial brokers*) Mincing 
Lane; 3. (com factors') Mark 
Lane; 4. (legal) Chancery Lane; 

5. (thieves') Petticoat Luie, and 

6. (ibid,) the old Horsemonger 
Lane Jail, now demolished. Cf, 
Cade, House, Garden etc 



1856. H. Maybbw, Gi, World of 
London, p. 8s note, Horsemonger Lane 

jail— THB LANB. 

1880. G. R. Sims, Ballads of Ba- 
bylon {Forgotten). Whenever THB lamb 
tried Shakespeare, I wais one of the 
leading men. 

1898. Embrson, Signor Uppo, iii. 
I startcMl o£P for tub lanb, the profes- 
sionals' emporium. 

Harriett Lane, subs, phr, 
(military). — ^Tinned or preserved 
meat. 

Lanqoleb, subs, (venery). — The/tf- 
nis. For synonyms see Cream- 
STiCK and Prick. 

Lanqret, subs, (old). — In pi. dice 
loaded so as to show 4 or 3 more 
often than any other mmiber. [The 
opposite is bardquater-tray]. 

1591. Greknb, Notable Discovery 
[Grosart (1881-6), Ji. 12]. The cheter, 
with a LANGRBT, cut contraiy to the van- 
tage. Ibid, 37. Cheats . . . flats, forgers, 

LANGRBTS, gOUrds. 

1594. Nasiie, Unfort. Traveller 
[Grosart (1884), V. 27]. Langrets, fill- 
lams, and all the whole fellowship of them 
will not afoorde a man his dinner. 

1600. Rowlands, Letting of Hu- 
mours Blood, p. 59. His LANGRBTS With 

his Hie men and his low. 

1612. Art of Juggling, C, 4. *A 
LANORET. ... is a well-favoured die and 
seemeth good and square, yet it is forged 
longer upon the cater and trea than 
any other way, and therefore it is called 

a LANGRBT.' 

Lank, €tdj, (old: now recognised). — 
See quot 

1590. Spensbr, Faery Queen, HI, 
vi. x8. Her lanck loynes ungirt. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant, Crew, 
s.v. Lank, Gaunt, Thin, Hollow, Lean, 
Meager, Slender, Weak. I^ank Ears of 
Com, very thin Ears. 

1725. New Cant, Diet,, s.v. 

After a laj^ comes a 
BANK, phr, (old). — Said of breed- 
ing women. 
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1767. Ray, Proverbs [Bo^N ( 1893), 
Z09]. s.v. 

LANK Sleeve, subs. pkr. (old).— 
See quot 

1811. Lex. Bal.^ s.v. Lank Sleeve. 
The empty sleeve of a one armed man. 
A fellow with a lank sleeve ; a man 
who has lost an ann. 

LAN8PRE8AD0 (OT LAN8PRI8AD0), 

j«*j.(old). — See Lancepresado. 

Lant, verb. (old). —To make water; 
to STALE (q.v.). Also, subs. = 
urine. — Cotgrave. 

Lantern, verb. (Aroerican).— To 
hang from a lamp-post Fr. a la 
lanterne. See Lanthorn. 

LANTERN-JAW8. ji^j. (old: DOW re- 
cognised). — See quots. 

W9a B. E.. Did. Cant. Crew, s.v. 
Lamtern-jaw'd, a very lean, thin-faced 
feUow. 

1725. New Cant. Did., s.v. 

1753. FoOTE, Englishman in Paris , 
1. I lent him a lick in his lanthorn- 

JAWS. 

1765. FoOTE, Commissary , i. Thb 
here lantuorn-jaw'd rascal won't give 
me an answer. 

1785. Grose, Vul^. Tongue, s.v. 
Lanthorn jawed, thin visaged, from their 
cheeks being almost transparent, or eke 
lenten jawed, i.e. having the jaws of 
one emaciated by a too rigid olMervance 
of lent. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

1859. Matsell, Vocabulnm, s.v. 

Lanthorn. Dark Lanthorn, subs, 
phr. (old). — See quots. 

1690. B. E., Did. Cant. Creto, s.v. 
A Dark Lanthorn, the Servant or 
Agent that Receives the Bribe (at Court). 

1725. New Cant. Did., s.v. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Dark Lanthorn, a servant, or agent 
at Court, who receives a bribe for his 
principal or master. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 



Lap, subs. (old). — i. Any sort of 
potable; (among ballet-girls) gin. 
Also LAPPER. See quots. 

1573. Harman, Caveat {;i%ni^,^.fii. 
LiAv, butter mylke or whey. 

1609. Dbkker, Lanthome and 
Candle-light, \nWks. (Grosart), 111.200. 
Lap, Butter Milke, or Whaye. Ibid. 
'•eiypsy Song.' The Ruffin cly the nab 
of the Harman beck. If we mawnd 
Pannam, lap or Ruff-peck. 

1680. Taylor, Worhs (Nares]. They 
will make a mans bellpr like a sowse-tab, 
and inforce mee to dnnke, as if they had 
a commission under the divels great seale, 
to murder men with drinking, with such 
a deale of complementall oratory, as, off 
with your lap. 

1656. 'BBiOvx,, Jovial Crew\IioxiiSiXt 
(1874), Old Plays, x. 367]. Here's 
pannam, and lap, and good poplars of 
yamim. 

1665. R. Head, English Rogue, 
Pt. I. ch. V. p. 50 (1874). Lap, Pottage. 

1690. B. E., Did. Cant. Crew, 
Pottage, Butter-milk, or Whey. *Tis rum 
Lap, this is excellent Soupe. 

1724. Coles, Eng. Did., s.v. 

1725. New Cant. Did., s.v. Lap 
.... also strong Drink of any kind. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Lap, butter milk or whey. 

1789. Parker, Life's Painter, p. 
119. To have a dish of lap Prepar'd for 
those who like it. Ibid. p. 165. Dish of 
lap, a dish of tea. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

1816. Scott, Guy Mannering, 
zzviii. I would have ^ven baith lap and 
pannel to ony puir gipny. 

1886. W. H. Smith, The Individual , 
Nov. 15. She never lushes dog's soap 
or lap. 

1859. Matsell, Vocabulum, s.v. 
Lap, Drink; butter milk. 

2. (athletes*). — One round of a 
course. 

1861. Chambers* Journal, xvi. 
333. They had gone fourteen laps (as 
Uiese circuits are called). 

1884. Daily Telegraph, 27 Nov. 
Added seven miles and eight laps to 
their score. 
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1885. Daily Netos, i Sept. 2. 5. 
At half-distance the positions remained 
unaltered, and, as they b^^an the last 
LAP, it appeared to be any one's race. 

Verb, (common). — i. To drink. 

Also, TO GO ON THE LAP. 

1819. Moore, Tom Crib^ p. ax. 
Up he rose in a fiiuk, lapp'd a toothfbl 
of brandy. 

1869. W. Bradwood, The O. V. H. 
six. As the latter lapped his third go 
of cold gin at the bar of the Greyhound. 

1888. Punch, 25 Sept. p. 145. 
Grinds *ard, never goes on the lap, 
Reads Shakspeare insteado' t)x&PiHk*Un. 

1892. 'MiLUKE»,*ArfyBa/lads,62. 
I lap lemon -squash. 

2. (athletes'). — Innmningarace 
in laps, to overtake : as, to be one 
or more laps ahead. 

3. (American thieves'). — To 
pick lip; to take ; to steal. — Mat- 
sell (1859). 

4. (American). — To seat a 
girl on one's knees. 

5. (American). — To throw can- 
dy, papers, etc into the laps of 
passengers. 

To LAP THE GUTTER. See GUT- 
TER. 

To LAP UP, verb. phr. (Amer- 
ican thieves'). — To wipe out; to 
put out of sight. 

Cat-lap. See Ante. 

Lap-clap, subs. (old). — i. An act 
of coition. Cf. Belly-bumping. 
Also (2) the condition of preg- 
nancy. To GET A LAP-CLAP = 
to be got with child. 

1606. Wiiy Beguiled [Dodslby, 
Old Plays (1874X ix. 252]. A maid 
cannot love, or catch a lip-clap or a 

LAP-CLAP. 

1707. Poor Robin [quoted by Nares]. 
Some maids will get a lip-dip, but let 



them beware of a lap-clap ; for fear of 
maids thev become mothers, and sing 
the doleful lullaby. 

Lap- EAR, siibs. (American Univer- 
sity). — I. A student of a religious 
turn of mind. 

2. (American). — A donkey. 

Lap-ful, subs, (venery). — i. A 
lover or husband; and (2) an 
imbom child. 

Lapland, subs, (common). — i. The 
society of women. 

2. (venery). — The female pu- 
dendum. For synonyms see Mono- 
syllable. 

Lapper, subs, (thieves'). — i. Drink; 
LAP (q.v.). Hence, rare-lap- 
PER = a hard drinker. 

Lap- FEEDER, subs, (common). — A 
silver table-spoon. 

Lappel. To ship the white lap- 
pel, verb. phr. (nautical). — To 
be raised from the ranks. 

Lap-priest, subs, (old).— A clerical 
apple-squire (q.v.) ; a servant 
(q.v.). 

1690. CaowNB, English Friar, ii 
z. I know him, he's a LAP-PRIEST indeed! 
.... and, being ofa tender constitution, 
.... ho lies between their sheets. 

Lap-tea, subs. (American). — An in- 
formal afternoon meal. 

Lardy, adj. (common). — Grand ; 
rich ; SWELL (q.v.). Lardy-dardy 
= affected; effeminate: lardy- 
dah (or LA-DI-DA) = 8 swell or 

fop. To DO OR COME THE LARDY- 

DAH = to dress for the public. 
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1861. Miss Braddon, TVaUofikt 
Serpent^ Bk. iv. ch. vi. 'You're not 
much good, my friend, says I, with your 
LABDY-DARDY ways and youT cold-blooded 
words, whoever you arc.* 

1870. London Figaro ^ 8 June. The 
fast voung men among Uie natives — 
callea in their favourite slang lardy- 
DARDY coves — affcct a pronunciation in 
which the 'v's' are substituted for the 
*w'8,' and vice versa. 

1871. Atkins, House Scraps^ p. 166. 
The young 'un goes to music-halls. And 
does the la-di-da. 

C.1876. Broadside Ballad, «Tiddy 
Fol Lol.* He's no lardy dardyswcU, 
Though he looks and dresses well, For 
he lives at an hotel, Uddy fol lol, tiddy 
fol lol. 

1879. Mrs. B. H. Buxton, NeU, 
XXV. p. 280 (1884). * Not one of your 
haw-haw, lardy-dardy, eye-glasssimple- 
tons.' 

1890. Punch, 22 Feb. The skim- 
milk of life's for the many, the lardy 
few lap up the cream. 

1892. Millikbn, *Arry Ballads, 
25. See LARDY toffii. 

Lareover, sttbs, (old). - 5'^tf quota. 

1690. B. E., Diet, Cant. Crew, s.v. 
Larb-ovxr, said when the true name 
of the thing must (in decency) be con- 
cealed. 

1725. Neva Cant, Did,, s.v. 

1785. Grosi, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Larbovbrs for Mbolers, an answer 
frequently given to children, or young 
people, as a rebuke for their imper- 
tinent curiosity, in enquiring what is 
contained in a box, bundle, or any other 
closed conveyance. 

La ROE, adj, and cutv. (colloquial). — 
A vulgirism expressive of excess. 

Thus, TO DRESS LARGE = (l) tO 

dress showily, and (2) to flash one's 

PACKET {q.V.) ; TO GO LARGE = 

to go noisily ; to play large = 
to play high ; to talk large = 
to brag, etc 

1852. JuDSON, Mysteries of New 
York, ii. di. 4, p. 29. The eyes of the 
gamblers sparUea all the brighter, when 



they noted Uie hundred marks upon the 
bills and saw that he intended to 'play 

LARGE.' 

1891. Globe, 17 Sept, col. s, p. s. 
This is indeed all very finb and large, 
but can it be that instead of ' whidi * 
we ought to read ' who ' ? 

1892. Kipling, Barrack'Room Bal- 
lads. Tommy. An' hustlin' drunken sol- 
diers when Uiey're coin' large a bit Is 
five times better business than paradin' 
in full kit. 

Large blue kind, /Ar.( Amer- 
ican). — A general intensitive ; e.g, 
a monstrous lie ; a bad headache ; 
an interesting book and so forth. 

Large House, subs, (common).— 
A workhouse. 

English synonyms. Big- 
house ; grubbing-ken ; lump ; 
Lump-Hotel; pan; spinniken; 
wool-hole. 

Large Order, suhs, (common). — 
A difficult undertaking ; something 
exaggerated; extensive, or big. 

1890. Pall Mall Gazette, xj Feb., 
p. 7, col. I. A large order [Title]. 

1891. Tit Bits, 8 Augr., 374, i. In 
askine me to tell you about my clients 
and uieir wills, you give a pretty large 
order. 

1892. Illustrated Bits, Oct. sa, 10, 
1. Well, sir, that's a largish order. 

Lark, subs, (colloquial). — i. See 
quot. 18 II. [A corruption of 
M. E. laJc, laik, from A. S. Idc 
= game, sport; cogn. with Icl. 
leikr = game; Sw. lei; Dan. 
leg; Goth, latks]. Cf, LARKING, 
svbs.^ sense i. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. Lark. A 
piece of merriment. People playing to- 
gether jocosely. 

1819. HooRB, Tom Crib, 37. Is 
any spark Among you ready for a lark? 

1828. MoNCRiirr, Tom &* Jerry, 
p. 46. 
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1829. Bdckstonb, Billy Taylor^ 
WeVe had a lark ourselves. 

1886. DiCKKNS, Pickwick, p. 5. 
' Here's a lark 1 * shouted half a dozen 
hackney coachmen. 

1888. Thomas Haynes Bayly. Tke 
Spitalfields Weaver, Don't oiSer me 
money, I warn you of that; no, no, when 
we're out on a lark, if you wish to treat 
me, well and good, but no money given. 

1856. Whytb Mblvillb, Kate Co- 
ventry^ i. I like Cousin John's constant 
good-humour, and tho pains he takes to 
give me a day's amusement whenever ho 
can, or what he calls ' have Cousin ICato 
out for a lark.' 

1870. Saturday Review , 21 May. 
Bat it is time that all vulgar habits of 
outrage and lark should be put a stop 
to, and, however inclined grown up men 
majr be to look indulgently on mere 
boyish follies, we mtist have these offend- 
ers treated as a gang of 'snobs' would 
be who should smash busts in the Crystal 
Palace. 

1877. Scribner^s Montkly, Aug., 
p. 469. He dusted 'em re^'lar, an' wound 
'em up an' set 'em gom' accordin' to 
rules ; but he never tried no larks on 
*em. 

1882. Punck, vol. Lxxxii, p. 69, 
col. X. A fine young Ix>ndon gentleman, 
quite up to any lark. 

1884. Hbnlby and Stkvenson, Dea- 
con Brodie [* Three Plays ', p. 61]. Fen 
LARKS. No rotten shirking, mind. 

1888. J. RuNCiMAN, Tke Chequers, 
I2X. I was only having a lark. 

1898. Ckambers* Journal^ 25 Feb. , 
p. 128. Somebody's been having a lark 
with you, old lady. 

2. (old).— A boat— Z>jif. BaL 
(181 1); Grose (1823); Matsell 
(1859). 

Verb, (oommon). — I. To sport; 
to tease ; to SPREE (^.v.). 

1886. Barham, Ingoldshy Legends, 
ii. aoo. Don't lark with the watch, or 
annoy the police. 

1847. Thackeray, Vanity Pair, 
II. xxxi. Payne was a staid English maid 
and personal attendant upon Mrs. Os- 
borne, to whom the courier, as in duty 
bound, paid court, and whom Georgy 



used to LARK dreadfully with accounts 
of German robbers and ghosts. 

2. (old). — See L.ARKiNO,sense i . 

3. (old). — iSp^LARKiNO,sense 2. 

4. (American thieves*). — A boy 
who steab newspapers fix>m door- 
steps. 

Larker, subs. (old). — One given to 
Larking; see subs., sense 2. 

1856. Whytb Melvillb, Kate Co- 
ventry, xii. * Who's that girl on the 
chestnut?' I again heard asked by a 
slang-looking man, with red whiskers 
meeting under his chin ; * looks like a 
LARKER — I must gct introduced to her.' 

Larkinq, subs, (venery). — i. Imi- 
malion. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 
Larking a lascivious practice that will 
not bear explanation. 

2. (sporting). — I. To clear a 
jump ; to go over like a bird. Also 
(2) see quot 1825. 

1815. Byron, Letters (to Moorb, 
July 7). Tf so, you and I [witkout our 
wives) will take a lark to Edinburgh. 

1825 Nimrod's Hunting Tour, p. 
227. 'Exclusive of work for horses when 
hounds are running, there is another 
way of making use of horse-ilesh in 
Leicestershire ; and that is. In coming 
home from hunting, or what in the lan- 
guage of the day is called larking. 
One of the party holds up his hat, which 
is a signal for the start ; and, putting 
their horses' heads in a direction for 
Melton, away they go, and stop at 
nothing till they get there.' 

1884. AiNSWORTH, Rookwood, p. 294. 
Dick Turpin, meanwhile, held bravely 
on his course. Bess was neither strained 
by her gliding passage down the slippery 
hill-side, nor ^aken by larking the 
fence in the meadow. 

3. (common). — Frolicking: also 
horse-play and rowdyism. 

1851-01. Mayhbw, Lond, Lab. etc., 
ii. 325. There never had been more 
street larking, or street gambling. 

1838. Indoor Paupers, p. 13. There 
was no hurry over the job — very much 
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the contrary — but plenty of chatter and 
LARKING when the taskmaster was oat 
of sight. 

Adf. (oommon). — See Larkish. 

LARKI8H (Larky or Larkinq), subs. 
(common). — Frolicsome : also 
rowdy. 

1855. Thackbray, The Rose and the 
Ring^ p. 19. . . . He was neither more 
nor less than a knocker I . . . . and 
some LARRiNO young men tried to wrench 
him off, and put him to the most excru- 
ciating agony with a turn-screw. 

1863. H. KiNOSLBY, Auttin Elliot, 
iv. Austin, expressing hunself in that 
low, slangy way which the young men 
of the present day seem so conscious 
to adopt, said that my Lords were 
'uncommonly larky.* 

1886. Macdonald, Whafs Mine's 
Thine. The girls felt larky. . . . they 
tripped gayly along. 

1891. Licensed Victnallers Gateite, 
\ April. A LARKY youngster who loved 
his wine and women. 

1892. HuHB NiSBET, Buskranger^s 
Sweetheart, 247. The landlady was a 
firee-and-easy, buxom, and larky woman, 
who made us all feel at home in the place. 



Larky Subaltern's train. 
Cold meat train. 



See 



Larrence. See Lazy Laurence. 

Larrey, adj. (American thieves'). — 
Artful.— Matsell (1859). 

Larrikin, subs. (Australian). — A 
rough; cf. ARAB, cabbaoe-tree 
MOB, HOODLUM, etc. [For proba- 
ble derivation see quot. 1884 ; 
and lor fxurther details, Notes and 
Queries, 7» S. vn. 344]. 
1872. 7)lr><f^(Melbourne^, isjuly. 
The accused was at the head of a gang of 
LARRIKINS, who on the previous night paid 
a visit to Hill's Hotel, Clarendon-street. 
1884. Sala, * Echoes of the Week * 
in Illus. London News, 4 April. *It 
was in a Sydney newspaper that I read 
about LARRIKINS, but the term would 
appear to have spread throughout Austra- 
lia. <H. de S.' tells me that larrikin 



was originally Melbourne slang, applied 
to rowdy youngsters, who, in the early 
days of die gold fever, gave much trouble 
to the police. 'An Australian Bom' 
roells the word larakin. . . . Finally, 
Archibald Forbes tells me : ' A larrikin 
is a cross between the street Arab and 
the hoodlum, with a dash of the rough 
thrown in to improve the mixture. It 
was thus the term had its origin.^ A 
Sydney policeman of the Irish persuasion 
brought up a rowdy voungstcr before 
the local beak. Asked to describe the 
conduct of the misdemeanant, he said, 
' Av if it plase yer honnor, the blaggard 
wor a larrakin' (larking) all over the 
place.' The expression was taken hold 
of and applied.' 

1888. Bulletin, 24 Nov. Sergeant 
Jem Dalton, whose rich brogue origi- 
nated the term larrikin passed out of 
Melboutne history last week. Dalton 
was a bom policeman, and after his 
friends had persuaded him to send in 
his resignation he turned gently over on 
his sick bed and died forthwith. He had 
nothing else to live for. 

1892. Pall Mall Gaz., 29 Feb., p. 
2, col. 2. That is to say, the disturbance 
was caiised not by the meeting but by 
the police and larrikins. 

1892. HuMB NiSBET, Bushranger s 
Sweetheart, 30. He was a larikin of 
the LARiKiKS, this tiny Stringy Bark, 
who haunted my thoughts, waking and 
sleeping. 

Adj. (Australian). — Rowdy. 

1883. Saturday Review, 10 Nov., 
p. 614. 'In Melbourne the larrikin 
element is becoming a danger and a 
nuisance to decent people.' 

Larrikinism, subs. (Australian). — 
See quot 

1884. Sala, Echoes of the Week, in 
Illus. Lond. News, 4 April. * From the 
Australian Qub, Cambridge, yet another 
correspondent WTites : ' Larrikimsm is a 
purposele^, destructive rowdyism, which 
finds expression, from my own experience, 
in knocking off the heads of statues in 
a mason's yard, and knocking out the 
eyes of Chinamen with a shanghai {an- 
glici, catapult).' 

Larrup, subs, (colloquial).— To 
flog. Fr. colUr du rototo. 
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182i. Pbaiu, Americans Abroad, 
i. I. Ill LAWII7P you till yon can't stand, 
if yon hang chattering and stickling 
behind after this fashion. 

\m. Punch, 17 July, p. 5. *Toby/ 
says she, ' go and see tne old gentleman ; 
perhaps it might comfort him to larrup 
you a little.' 

1847. Lyttom, LucrtHa, u. zz. 'I 
wanted sum un to take care of the chil- 
dem, so I takes Peg into the 'ouse. But 
Lort how she larruppbd 'em— she has 
a cruel heart.' 

1854. DiCKBNS, Hard Times, v. 
'There was no rope-dandng for me! 1 
danced on the bare ground, and was 
LARRUPBD with the rope.' Ibid. He 
tries to coax her into the stall to larrup 
her. 

1867. SurtT\ai, Sailor's Word Book, 
S.V. Larrup, An old word, meaning to 
beat a rope's end, strap, or colt. 

Larrupinq, subs, (colloquial). — A 
thrashing. Fr. la schlague, 

1844. Pbakb, Court and City, i. 3. 
I've a great mind to give von a good 
LARRUPPiMG in the open park! 

1860. Punch xzxiz. p. x8x. Ain't a 
cove just a larrupin' his wife up the 
court. 

1888. Rolp Boldrbwood, Robbery 
Under Arms, xxi. ' Your father '11 give 
you a fine larrupin' if he comes home 
and there's that cow lost.' 



Larry Duqan's Eye-watbr, subs, 
phr, (old). — See quot 

1785. Gross, Vul^, Tongue, s.v. 
Larry Duoam's Eye-watbr, blacking. 
Larry Dug^an was a famous shoe-black 
at Dublin. 

ISn. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

Lash, verb. (Blue Coat School).— 
To envy. Usually used in the 
imperative as a taunt. — Blanch 
{1877). 

LA8HINQ8 (or LA8HIN8), subs, (com- 
mon). — Plenty; abundance. Also 

LASHIN'S AND LAVIN'S — plenty 

and to spare. 



184L Lhvkr, Charles O'Mallye, 
Ixvii. I'd as soon be myself as Lord 
Mayor, With lashinos of drink on the 
Ubie. 

1660. F. E. Smbdlby, Frank Fair- 
legh^ ch. xxii. 'A taste for, that is, an 
unbounded admiration of, the sublime 
and beautiful, as exemplified under the 
form of—' 'Rum punch, and lashings 
of it,' chimed in i^her. 

1855. Thackeray, Lyra llibemica, 
' Mr. Malony's Account of the Ball.' A 
rare buffet before them set Where lashins 
of good dhrink there was. 

1892. Millikbn, ^Arry Ballads, 18. 
Men patter in pubs about Jack, over 
LASHiMO o' lugs. 



LA8K, subs. (old). — See quot. 

1621. Burton, Anatomy (ed. 1893), 
i. 304. A grave and learned Minister, 
ana an ordinary Preacher . . . was (one 
day as he walked in the fields for his 
recreation) suddenly taken with a lask 
or looseness, and thereupon compelled to 
retire to the next ditch. 



LAS8 IN A RED PETTICOAT, suhs. 
phr. (old). — See quot. 

1767. Ray, Proverbs (ed. 1893), 59. 
The LASS IN THE RED PBTTicoAT shall pay 
for all . . . meaning a wife with a good 
portion. 



Last compliment, subs. phr. (com- 
mon). — I. Burial. 

1780. Lbb, Chapter of Accidents, 
i. 2. Lord G. Why, then, docs not 
Hardy bring her up to ^ou ? Gov. H. 
Why, for two very sufiBaent reasons. In 
the first place, that identical parson 

PAID HIM THE LAST COMPUMENT— that IS, 

buried him a twelvemonth ago. 

2. (venery). — The sexual em- 
brace. Also LAST FAVOUR. 
1694. Crowns, Married Beau, ii. 
I own common fatvours ; that's no matter, 
But if she ever grants me the last 
FAVOUR,— I give her leave to cast me off" 
for ever. 



Last- FEATHER, subs. 
latest fashion. 



(old.)— The 
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1607. T^e Puritan, ii. i. A fine 
gallant Knight of the least fbatubr. 

Latch, verb, (old).— To let in. — 
New CanL Diet. (1725); Grose 
(1785) and Lex. Bal. (181 1). 

Latch -DRAWER, subs. (old). — A 
thief who stole into houses by 
drawing the latch. 

1362. Lanoland, Piers Plowman , 
p. 143. Thank lyers and latchb-drawbrs 
and tolleres knocke, Let hem abyde tyl 
the bord be drawe. 

Latch-pan, subs, (common). — The 
under-lip : to hang one's latch- 
pan = to pout; to be sulky. 

Late- PLAY, subs. (Westminster 
School). — A half-holiday or holi- 
day beginning at noon. 

Lath-and-plaster, subs, (rhyming). 
— A master. 

Lather, stdis. (venery).— The sex- 
ual secretion, male and female. 

Cf. LETCH-WATER. Hence, LATH- 
ER-MAKER = the i'NosX't puden- 
dum. For synonyms see Cream. 

Verb, (common). — To beat ; to 
thrash. Also leather (q.v,). 

1849. Punch' s Almanack, I0 dream 
of soap betokens a combat in which you 
may expect to get lathkrbd. 

Lathy, adj, (colloquial).— Thin. 

1748. West, Abuse of Travelling, 
The which he tossed to and fro amain, 
And eft his lathy falchion brandished. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Lathy. ... a lathy wench, a girl 
almost as slender as a lath. 

1811. Lex, Bal,, 8.v. 

1858. B.Tkylok, Northern Travel, 
204. A LATHY younz man. . . . was 
strug^fling. ... to right himself. 

1859. Matssll, Vocabulum, s.v. 



Latitat, subs, (old). — An attorney. 
— GROSE(i785);Z>^.-ffa/.(i8ii); 
Matsell (1859). [From an ob- 
solete form of writ]. 

1771. FooTB, Afaid of Bath, i. I 
will send for Luke latitat and Codi- 
cil, and make a handsome bequest to 
the hospital. 

Latter-end, jw^j. (common). — The 
breech. For synonyms see Mo- 
nocular Eyeglass. 

Lattice. See Red lattice. 

Latty. See Letty. 

Laugh. To laugh on the wrong 

(or OTHER) SIDE OF ONE'S MOUTH 

(or face), subs, phr, (colloquial). 
—To cry. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. Laugh. 

1823. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Laugh. 

1826. BocKSTONB, Death Fetch, i. 
4. Sna/scA. (Aside.) And have a pretty 
family of them about my eats the first 
time I'm left alone in the dark, who 
would soon make me laugh on thb 

OTHER SmR OF MY MOUTH, I fancy. 

1837. Ckklvik, Diamond Necklace, 
iii. By and bye thou wilt laugh on the 

WRONG side of THY FACE. 

Launch, subs, (old). — A lying-in; 

bust-up; explosion. — Grose 

(1823). 

Verb, (old : public school). — See 

quot. 
1865. G.J. Berkeley, My Life, etc., 
i. 129. I had [at Sandhurst about 1815] 
to undergo the usual torments of being 
LAUNCHED, that IS having my bed reversed 
while I was asleep; of being thrown on 
the floor on my face, with the mattress 
on my back and all my friends or foes 
dancing on my prostrate body. 

Laundress, subs. (old). — i. A bed 
maker in chambers ; and hence (2) 
a SMOCK servant {g,v.). 
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1611. Barry, Ram AlUymoimxr, 
Old Playt (1874), X. 275], She b my 
LAUNDRXSS, And by this light, nopnisae 
Itm-a-Conrt Bat kecm a lauhdrkss at 
his command To do him service. 

1614k Breton, I would if c, [Gro- 
SART (1879), i. X. 9. St. 613. Some odde 
Udde or laicdrbssk find me out. 

1621. BtTRTON, Anatomy^ ed. 1803, 
i. ThoQ shalt have (Tameriane-liie) 
Kings to draw thy coach. Queens to 
be thy laundrbssis. Emperors thy 
footstoob. 

1686. Davbnant, Platonic Lovert^ 
iii. I. He .... Commits Idolatry to 
Eoery laundrxss in the house. 

1689. Maynb, City Match, ii. x. 
From country madams to your glovers 
wife. Or laundress. 

Laurence. .S^<? Lustt Laurence. 

Lavenoer. To lay (or put) in 
LAVENDER, verb, pkr. (common). 
— I. To lay up or put aside care- 
fully; as Unen among lavender. 
Hence (i) to pawn; (2) to leave 
in lodging for debt; (3) to hide 
fix)m die police; and (4) on the 
turf, to be ill or out of the way. 

1592. GrRBBNE, Qui^, in Harl. Misc., 
T. 405. But the poore gentleman paies 
so deere for the lavender rr is lato 
UP IN, that if it lie long at a broker's 
house, he seems to buy his apparell twice. 

1598. Florid, Worldo of IVordes. 
To lay to pawne, as we say, to lav in 

LAVENDER. 

^.1593. Six Old Plays (on which 
Shah^eare founded his Measure for 
Measure etc, 1779. i.^, x86. Sander. The 
ostler win not let me have him, you owe 
teopence for hu meate, and sixpence 
for stuffing my mistriss saddle. Per, Here, 
villaine, goe pay him strait. Sander, 
Shan I give them another pecke of 
LAVENDER? Per, Out, slave, and bring 
them presently to the dore. 

1599. JONSON, Every Man out of 
His Humour t iii. 3. And aUacksattin 
suit of his own to go before her in ; 
which suit (for the more sweefning) 

now UBS Of LAVENDER. 

1605. Chafman, Jonson etc. Bast- 
ward Hoe (DoDSLST, Old Plays, rv. * 

VOL. IV. 



379), V. X. Good faith, rather than thou 
shouldst pawn a rag more, 1*11 lay my 
ladyship in lavender, if I knew where. 

1628. Earlb, Micr., Char. ad. He 
takes on against the pope without mercy, 
and has a jest stiU in lavender for Bel- 
larmine. 

1655. COTORAVE, Eng. Treas,, p. 



34 [Nares]. A breaker is a dty pes< 
tilence, A moth that eats up gO' 
doublets, and hose, One that witti 



loads smocks and shirts together. To 
Hjrmen close adultery and upon them 
Strews lavender so strongly that Uie 
owners Dare never smell them after. 

i/.1678. Brathwaite, Strappado for 
the Devil, p. 154. *Upon a Poet's 
Palfrey lying in lavender, for the dis- 
charge of his Provender * [Title of Epi- 
gram]. 

1684. R. Head, Proteus Redivivus, 
255. These men, who have laid up their 
estates in lavender, that they may the 
more freely follow their Recreations. 

1686. 7\velve Ingenious Charttc- 
i^x [Nares j. Hither aU sorts of garments 
resort in pilgrimage, whilst he playing 
the pimp, lodges the tabby petticoat and 
russet breeches together in tfie same bed 

of LAVENDER. 

1690. B. E., Diet, Cant, Crew, s.v. 
Layd up in lavender, when any Cloaths 
or other Moveables are pawn'a or dipt 
for present Money ; also Rods in Pickle, 
of Revenge in reserve, tiU an opportu- 
nity offers to show it. 

1725. New Cant, Diet,, s.v. 

1772. Coles, Eng.-Lat, Diet,, s.v. 

.... To LAY IN LAVENDER, pignori 

opponere, 

1785. Grose, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 
Lavender. 

1811. Lex. Bal,, s.v. 

1822. Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, 
Ezii. 'The Marshalsea ! . . . What of 
the Marshalsea?' *Why, sir,' said the 
man, 'the poor gentleman is laid up 
there in lavender.' 

1880. W. T. MoNCRiEFP, The Heart 
of London, ii. x. Yon have had a decent 
swing of it the last twelvemonth, while 
your pals have been laid up in lavender. 

Lavender-cove, subs, (oominon). — 
A pawnbroker; uncle {(J.v,), — 
Matssll (1859). 
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Law, subs, (old sporting : now recog- 
nised). — A time allowance : hence 
a preliminary notice; a chance 
of escape. 
1786. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
1811. Lex, BaL, t.v. 
1847. Shirlby Brooks, like Wig- 
wam, i. Min. Ow—ow— don't— don't I 
Give us ten yards' law— ow— [//if runs 

1855. Pkilol. TV-ans, p. 27^. In 
making a running match one boy is said 
to oiVB as many yards' law as he allows 
his competitor to be in advance. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
Law. Gnm the cove law, give the 
feUow a chance to escape. 

1888. Hawlbv Smart, Hard Times, 
zzii. ' Calvert's very late ; but I suppose 
we must OIVB him a few minutes' more 
law!' 

To STAB THE LAW, verb. phr. 
(American). — To rail against au- 
thority. 
1888. Nevada Cify youmal,¥eh. 
These speakers were as \'iolent as ever, 
and gave no evidence of having relin- 
quished their iavorite plan of stabbing 

THB LAW. 

Lawful Blanket (or Jam), subs. 

phr. (common). — A wife. For 

synonyms i*^ Dutch. — Lex, BaL 

(181 1); G&OSE (1823). 

1887. HuNLBV, Villon* s Good-Night. 

Gay grass-widows and lawful jam. 

Lawful Pictures, xwftj.^Ar. (old). 
— Money. See Kj[no's Pictures. 

1607. The Puritan, iii. 4. At this 
instant I have no lawful picture about 
me. 

Lawk i (or Lawks intj. (colloquial). 
— An exclamation of surprise. 

1886. DiCKBNS, Pickwick, zzxix. 
Lawk, Mr. Weller. . . . how you do 
firighten me. 

</.1845. Hood, Lost Heir [Century]. 
LaWk, help me, I don't know where 
to look. 



1860. G. Eliot, MiU on the Flcss, 
Bk. I. di. vii. * Lawks i what have vou 
been a-doing ? I niver see such a firi(^t.' 

1886. Barino-Gould,^/<&« Feath- 
er, p. 27 (S.P.C.K.). 'Croing to remain 
here?' he asked. * Lawk, no I only come 
over with the 'oss,' replied Joe Marriage. 

1886. Pioneer (N.Y.),Oct. * Lawks I' 
exclaimed Mrs. Partington. 

Lawful time, subs. (Winchester 
College). — Recess; playtime. 

Lawn, subs, (colloquial). — A hand- 
kerchief.— Grose (1823). 

The lawn, xf^j.(racing). — The 
lawn on the course at Ascot: cf. 
House; Lane, etc. 

Lawrie (or LAURIE), subs, (old 
Scots'). — A fox. 

1567-88. Sbmpill, Tulckene Biskop, 
line 8. Ane lewrand lauris lickerous. 

Lawyer. High (or Highway) 
Lawyer, subs. phr. (thieves'). — 
A mounted robb«r or highwayman. 
See also Scrifper, Oke, Martin, 
and Stooping. 

1592. Grbbnb, Groats wortk of Wit 
(ed. Dtck), Int. p. xzix. The leger- 
demains of. . . . high lawyers. 

1608. DsKKBR, Belman of London 
[Grosart (1885), iii. 151]. The thiefe 
Uiat commits the robbery, and is cheife 
Gierke to Saint Nicholas, is called the 
High Lawybr. 

Lay, subs. (old). — i. A pursuit; a 
scheme; a deyioe; A lurk. 

Also in combination. Kinchin- 
lay, (q.v.) ; avoirdupois-lay 
(q.v.y, KEN-CRACK-LAY = house- 
breaking ; FANCY-LAY = pugiUsm. 

English synonyms. Dodge; 
game ; huff; job ; knack ; lay-out ; 
Une; lurk; lug; move; outfit; racket; 
shake; show; swim. 

French synonyms. La balle 
(thieves': also secret); un true 
(popular : any kind of small trade : 
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le true = thieving ; le grand true 
= murder; des trues = things. 
From Proven9al trie = deceit) ; 
^ P^ST^i^ or p^grasse (thieves') : 
le grinehissage (thieves': speci- 
fically theft). 

Spanish synonyms. AU- 

eantina (= stratagem) ; amdno 

(= intrigue) ; andromina (also = 

trick or fiaud) ; barrabasada (also 

:= plot or intrigue) ; brega (also = 

pun or jest); engdhifa (also = 

catch-penny) ; gatada (also = 

scurvy trick); pega or pegata 

(also = imposition). 

r.l520. Boke of Mayd Emlyn, in 

RucBAULT, Antient Poetical Tracts 

(Percy Society, 1841), 25. 6. Forheotedhis 

Diayce— With maydens, wyves or nonnea ; 

Mone amyste to bim comes, Lyke 

they be of layss. 

1647. Bkaumont &Flbtchbr, Bon- 
ducat i. a. I have found you Your lays, 
and out-leapt. 

1708. Farquhar, Inconstant t i. i. 
We fancy he must have somethings ex- 
traordinary about him to please us, and 
that we have something engaging about 
us to secure him ; so we can't be quiet, 
till we put our selves upon the lay of 
being both disappointed. 

170ft. Burton, Hist, of the Reign 
of Queen Anne (1880), Vol. ii. p. 159. 
After having reconnoitred it[Alicant3, I 
would have given something to have been 
off of the LAY, having found it quite 
another sort of a place than what It was 
represented to me to be. 

1718. WoDROW, Analecta (Mait- 
land Club), iL 357. He an* the Treasurer 
have been at much pains to break 
Steele off the lay he is upon. 

1726. New Cant. Dict.^ s.v. Lay. 
an Enterprise, or Attempt; To he sick 
of the Lay^ To be tir'a in waiting for 
an opportunity to effect their Purposes. 
Also an Hanml or Chance; as. He 
stands a queer Lay ; He stands an odd 
Chance, or is in great Danger. 

1779. R. Cumbbrlahd, IVkeel of 
Fortune t iii. 2. Livery Serv. No offence 
to you, Mr. Weasel, but we would fain 
know what lay we are to be upon : and 
whedier the strange gentleman will be 



agreeable to adlow us for bags, canes, 
and nosegays. 

1785. Grose, rulgr. Tongue, s.v. 

1811. Lex, Bal., s.v. 

1819. MooRB, Tom Crib, p. 36. 
We who' re of the Fancy-lay, As dead 
hands at a mill as they. 

18S6. DiCRBNS, Oliver Twist, ch. 
xliii. The LAY is just to take that money 
away. 

1852. DiCKBNS, Bleak House, He's 
not to be found on his old lay. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocahulum, s.v. 
Lay, a particular kind of rascality, trade 
or profession. . . . What's the cove's 
LAY? Why. . . . he's on the kbn-cracr 
[lay] — housebreaking. 

1862. H. KiNOSLBY, Ravenskoe, 
ch. xU. One on 'em pUys the bagpipes 
with a bellus against the waterbutt of a 
Sunday evening when they're off the lay. 

1865. Daily Review, Feb. Captain 
Corbett said the vessel was going on the 
same lay that the Alabama had gone. 
I afterwards went back in the Laurel to 
Teneriffe. 

1877. Five Years* Penal Servitude, 
iii. p. X44. His peculiar lay or line of 
business, which alwaj^ brought him into 
trouble, was the stealing of pewter pots. 

1888. J. RuNCiMAN, Tke Ckequers, 
82. Blakey's found out as vou've got 
respectable relations as wouldn't like to 
see your name in the papers, and he's 
goin' to 'ave a new lay on. 

1889. Answers, 27 July, p. xi6, col. 
2. The secret marks have considerable 
significance. They briefly tell the begging- 
letter writer what sort of lay to come 
for. Each charitable person has hb, or 
her, particular soft spot, and it is this 
which the begging-letter writer endea- 
vouTB to ascertain. 

1892. KiPUNO, Barrack Room Bal- 
lads, *The Widow's Party.' Out with the 
rest on a picnic lay. 

1895. H. B. Marriott Watson, 
in New Review, Juljr, p. 2. For it 
was his aim to stand in security some- 
where half-way 'twixt us fellows and 
the Law, and squeeze the both ; and 
but that he had the lives of scores upon 
hb tongue, and was very nseful witiiad 
at a pinch, both to us on the lay and 
to the traps, he would have been hanged 
or pistolled for hb pains long since. 
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2. (common). — A wager. 

1591. Grbbnb, Second Pari Conny- 
catching^ in Works^ vol. x. p. 83. These 
fellows will refuse no lay if the ods may 
(TOW to their aduantage. 

1602. Shakspbakb, Oihelio^ ii. 8. 
My fortunes to any lay worth naminc^. 

1606. John Day, IU of Guh, ii. 5, 

J>. 57. Us. Badd's the best. I vnnne her 
or ten crownes ; and there they be. Visi. 
1 take your lay. 

1690. Massinobr, Renegade ^ iii. 4. 
It is an even lay, but that you had A 
courtier to your father. 

1672. Lacy, Old Iroop, v. i. It's 
an even lay whether thb fiu-ce be a 
comedy or a tragedy. 

1785. Oldys, Life of Sir W. RaUigk, 
Looked upon it as an uneven lay to 
stake himself against Sir Amias. 

3. (old). — A quantity. 

1821. Hagoart, Ufe^ p. 49. We 
had a weighty lay of them that same 
evening. 

4. (old).--Goods. 

1821. Haooart, Life^ p. 8. Flash- 
kanes wbere I might fence my snib'd 

LAYS. 

5. (American). — *S>^quot. 

1883. Gborob, Progress and Po- 
verty^ Bk. 1. ch. iii. On American 
whaling ships the custom is not to pay 
fixed wages, but a lay, or proportion 
of the catdi, which varies from a six- 
teenth to a twelfUi to the captain down 
to a three-hundredth to the cabin-boy. 

F5rrd.(colloqtiial). — I . To wager. 

To LAY ONE'S SHIRT = tO Stake 

one's all. 

English SYNONYMS. Tolmnp 
on; to plank down; to do a 
flutter; to wire; to slant; to 
snap; to tot. 

C.1568. Jaeke Jugeler, p. 73 [ed. 
G&OSART]. I durst. ... a wager layk 
That thou laiest downe and sleppest by 
the waie. 

1591. Grbbnb, Second Pari Conny- 
caicking [Grosart, vol. x. p. 84]. I 
take six to one saies the Gripe, I lay 
it saies the Vincent, and so they make 
a bet. 



'L 



1507-8. MuNDAT and Chbttlb, Playe 
Robin Hod*. *I will lai with the 
itel John, twenti pound so read.' 

1601. Shakspbarb, Twelfih Ntgki, 
iii. A. Fab. Come, let's see the event. 
Sir To. I dare lay any money 'twill be 
nothing yet. 

1751. FiBLDmo, Amelia, Bk. x. ch. 
V. ' If the knowing ones were here, they 
would LAY odds of our side.' 

1754. Martin, Bng. Dicl.^ t.v. 
and ed. 

1844. Morris, ^ra Urbanica [N. 
^ Q., 7 S. vi. 40]. His father allows him 
two hundred a year And he'U lay you 
a thousand to ten. 

1851. F. E. Smbdlby, Lamis Arun- 
del, xxxiii. ' Your sister's been five min- 
utes already, and I'd lay a bet we 
don't see her for five more.' 

1864. Derby Day, o. 50. Now I'll 
bet the Littl'un would pa^ delicate 
attention to anyone who nught come 
unawares into ttie stable wiuiout any 
right to do so. I'U lay vou an even 
pony, he'd help 'em out of the door in 
a manner more forcible than pleasant. 

1892. Anstby, Voces Populi, p. ^%. 
I'D lay ]rou can't knock a rabUtdown. 

2. (old). — To watch ; to seardi ; 
to lie in wait On THE LAY = on 
the alert; at work. Also to lay 
FOR and TO lay by.. 

1608. Knollbs, Hist, of ike Turkes 
\Enc. Dici.l. He embarked, being hardly 
LAID FOR at sea. 

1605. Marston, JoNSON & Chapman, 
Eastward Hoe, iv. x. To. Where are 
they? Let's go presently and lay for 
them. Go, I have done that already, 
sir, both by constables and other officers. 

1608. Mxddlbton, T^ick to Caick 
ike Old One, i. a. I have been laying 
all the town for thee. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
Lay. . . . also on the look out ; watching 
for something to steal. 

1884. M. Twain, Huck. Finn, v. «. 
' I'll LAY for you, my smarty ; and if I 
catch you about that school I'll tanj'ou 
good.' 
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To LAY ABOUT, verh. phr, 
(colloquial). — To strike onall sides; 
to fight Tigorously. 

To LAY AT, verb. phr. (collo- 
quial). — To attempt to stiike; to 
aim a blow. 

To LAY BY THE HEELS, Virh, 

phr, (colloquial). — To put in 
prison or the stocks : see HEELS. 

To LAY DOWN, verh, phr, 
(thieves'). — To play cards. 

To LAY DOWN ONE'S KNIFE 

AND FORK, verb, phr \oo)xamQT^, — 
To die; TO go aloft (^.v.); to 

HOP the TWIO (<i'V.). 

1888. All ike Year Round, gjnne, 
p. ^3. To 'hop the tvng\ to *pegont', 

to LAY DOWN ONB'S KNIPB AND FORK, & the 

like [phrases for dying], are more fiip- 
pant uan hnmorous. 

To LAY A DUCK'S EGO, verb, 

/Ar.(common). — See Duck's Egg 
and Crockstts. 

To LAY IN, verb, phr, (collo- 
quial). — To attack with vigor. 

1888. ROLP BoLDMWOOD, Robbery 
Under Arms, vii. The eggs and bacon, 
my word I how Jim did lay in. 

To LAY IN ONE'S DISH, verb, 

phr, (old). — To object a thing to 
a person; to make an accusation 
against him. 

1615. Sir John Harrinoton. Epi- 
grams, i. 27. Last niffht yon lay it, 
madam, in our dish, How that a maid 
of ours (whom we most check) Had broke 
yonr bitches leg. 

1668. BuTLBR, Hudibras, I. iii. 209. 
Think'st thou 'twill not be laid i' tb' 
DISH, Thou tnm'dst thy back? quotii 
Echo, pish. 

To LAY INTO, verb, phr, (ool- 
loquial).--To thrash. 

1838. D. JiRROLD, Men of Cha- 
racter, ziii. I shall be very happy .... 
to go and hold the door while yon LAY 
INTO the ruffian. 



To LAY IT ON (and superla- 
tively, TO LAY IT ON THICK) verb, 
phr. (colloquial). — To exceed — 
in speech, splendom*, expense, 
charges, praise, etc. ; to EMBROI- 
DER {,q,v,), 

1560. Nice Wanton [Dodslby, OU 
Plays (1874), ii. 167]. When they come 
home. Your mistress-ship would have me 

LAY ON. 

1609-10. SuAKSPBARs, 7>Mt/^«/, iii. 
2. I would I could see this taborer : he 

LAYS IT ON. 

1611. Shakspkari, Winter's Tale, 
iv. 3. I cannot do 't without counters. 
Let me see ; what am I to do for our 
sheep-shearing feast ? Three pounds of 
tugar ; five pounds of currants; — rice 
—What will this sister of mine do with 
rice? But my father hath made her 
mistress of the feast, and she lays it on. 

1821. Combe, Syntax, Wife, c i. 
That in the pulpit you're a rare one, 
And LAY IT ON, and never spare one. 

1832-58. Whistle-Binhie(Sc.SonM), 
Set, II. 68. He could lay on the caoge 
better than ony walleteer. 

1891. Tit Bits, 15 Aug., p. 296, col. 
I. Mr. Draper is compelled to lay it on 

TRICK. 

To LAY OFF, verb. phr. (collo- 
quial). — To give over. 

1888. Detroit Free Press, 20 Oct. 
Then die Governor of Michigan had to 
embarrass me bv proclaiming a state 
holiday of some brand or other, and my 
hired man said he guessed he'd have to 
lay off that day. 

To LAY ONESELF FORTH (OT 
OUT), verb. phr. (colloquial). — 
To exert oneself rigorously and 
earnestly. 

To LAY ONESELF OPEN, verb. 

phr. (colloquial). — To expose one- 
self. 

To LAY ONESELF OUT FOR,wrA. 

/Ar.(colloquial). — To be ready and 

willing to take part in anything. 

To LAY OUT, verb, phr, (col- 

loqiiial). — I. To get the better of; 
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to diiable (as with a blow); to 
kill; to COOK one's goose (^.v.). 

2. (colloquial). — To intend; to 
puipoie; to propose. 

To LAY OVER, verb, phr, (col- 
loquial). — I. To excel. 

1870. Brkt Haktb, Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp, A street that would lay 
ovBa any street in Red Dog. 

A GOOD LAY, svhs, phr, (tail- 
ors'). — ^An economical method of 
cutting; anything benefidaL 

Laycock. See Miss Laycock. 

Layer, subs, (racing). — A book- 
maker; a betting man. 

Lay-out^m^x. (American). — A com- 
pany ; an outfit (q.v.) ; a spread 
(q.v.). 

1869. "hLcCuawMtRQekyMcuntaint, 
fli9. A most ejipensiTe lay-out. 

Layover. See Laesover. 

Laystall (Leystall, or Layston), 
subs. (old). — See quots. 

1590. Spbnsbr, Faerie gueene^ i. 
▼. 53. Scarce could he groping find in 
that fowle way, For many corses like a 
great laystall lay, Of mordred men, 
^n^ch therein strowed lay. 

1690. B. E., Did. Cant. Crew, 
S.T. Lbystall, a Dunghill. 

1725. New Cani. Did., s.v. 

1786. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Laystall a dunghill on which the soil 
brought from necessary houses is emptied. 
Idem, vc^ ed.,s.v. Laystall a dunghill 
about London, on which the soil brought 
from necessary houses is emptied ; or in 
more technical terms where ihe old gold, 
collected at weddings by the Tom turd- 
man is stored. 

Lay-up, subs, (common). — A drink ; 
a 00 {g.v.y 



1891. NawMAif, Scamping TVicks, 
84. I would have given just then some 
one else's gold-mines for a strong lay- 
up of something neat. 

Lazy. Lazy as Ludlam's (or David 
Laurence's) Dog, phr. (old). 
— Excessively indolent; set 
quots. Also *Lazy as Joe the 
marine who laid down his musket 
to sneeze.' 
1670. Ray, Proverbs, s.v. 
1678. Cotton, Scarronides, Note. 
*Tis a proverb, Ludlam's dog leaned 
his head against a wall when he went to 
bark. 

1811. Lejc. Bat., s.v. Lazy. As 
LAZY AS Ludlam's doo who leaned 
Against the wall to baric. As laxy as the 
tinker, who laid down his budget to f— t. 

Lazy-bones, subs, (common). — i. 
A loafer; also Lazy-boots. Fr. 
une loche, 

1598. Harvby, Pierces Superer. 
[Grosakt (1885), ii. 283]. Waslegierde- 
mane a sloweworme, or viuacitie a 
lasib-bonbs. 

1596. Nashb. Have JViik You etc. 
[Grosart (1885), iii. 62]. Tell me was 
euer . . . Viuacitie a lazy-bonbs? 

1626. Brbton, PasquiVs Made- 
capp [Grosart {1869), i. e, 12, 2. 31.]. 
Go tell the labourers, that the lazis 
BONBS That will not worke, must secke 
the beggars gains. 

1860. Gaskbll, SylviaU Lovers, <3tx. 
xxzv. Like a lazy-boots as she is. 

1877. Scribner*s Monikfy, p. 516. 
Sharp at ten o'clock, snow-shoes are 
strapped on again, and Indian file home- 
ward they 1^0, some novices and lazy- 
bombs wukmg home sans shoes by the 
road. 

Lazy- Lawrence (or Larrenci).— 
An incarnation of laziness. See 
quot 

1655. PamsAux, Readings in Hisic- 
ry \N. and Q. 7, S. xi. ai«]. St. Law- 
rence suffered martyrdom about the middle 
of the third century, 250 to 260 A.c. A 
traditional tale has been handed down 
from age to age that at his eaecation he 
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bora his torments without a writhe or 
^roan, which caused some of those stand- 
ing by to remark, ' How great must be his 
£uth i ' But his pagan executioner said, 
'It is not his £uth, but his idleness; he 
is too LAZY to turn himself/ 

Lazy-man'8 load, subs. (old).~iS^^ 
quot. 

1811. Lex. Bal.. s.v. Lazy-man's 
LOAD. Lazy people nrequently take up 
more than they can safely carrr, to save 
Uie trouble of coming a second time. 

LAZY-T0NQ8, subs. (old).— ^Af quot 

1785i. Gross, Vulg. Tongue^ s.v. 
An instrument like a pair of tongs for 
old or very £&t people, to take anything 
off the ground without stooping. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

Lbad. subs, (theatrical).— (I) A lead- 
ing or principal part; (2) the per- 
son who pla3r8 it 

Friendly Lead, subs. 
(thieves*). — An entertainment — 
sing-song, dance, or drinking 
party — got up to assist a friend IN 
TROUBLE {q.v.). Ft. unebouUfu. 

1861-6L K. Uayhkw, LcMdom Lai. 
6* Lon, Poor^ vol. iii. p. 164. 'We 
went to a pubbc-house where they were 
having a lbao, that is a collection for 
a friend who is ill, and the company 
throw down what they can for a sulA 
scription, and they have in a fiddle and 
make it social.* 

1871. Daily Telegraph, 4 Dec 
They distribute tickets for a nuBNDLY 
LBAD, for the benefit of Bill, who is < just 
oat of his trouble.' 

1889. CasselTs Saturday Journal, 
( Jan. The men frequently dub together 
m a FRIENDLY LBAD to hdp'k broUierin 
distress. 

1892. AUy Slo^, a Ap., p. 106, 
col. 3. My £sther takes the chair at 

ntnUDLY LBADt. 

To LEAD APES IN HELL, verb. 

pkr. (old). — The emplo3rment jo- 
cularly assigned to old maids in 
hell 



1575. Gascoonb, Adv. Matter F. 
J. [Hazlitt (1869), Poems, i. 463]. I am 
afrayde my marryage will be marred, 
and I may go lbad apbs in hbll. 

1581. Lyly, Bupkuet (Arb.), 87. 
Rather thou shouldest leade a lyfe to 
thine owne lyking in earthe, than. . 
lbadb apbs in hbll. 

1600. Shaicspbarb, Much Ado etc., 
ii. I. Therefore I will even take sizpeooe 
in earnest of the bear-herd, and lbad 

HIS APBS into hbll. 

1606. Lend. Prodigal,i. 2. 'Tisaa 
old proverb, and you know it well. That 
women dying maids lbad apbs oc hbll. 

1670. Ray, Proverbs [BouN ( 1893), 
45]. Old maids lbad apbs in hbll. 

1717. Uu8.CwTUVRE, Bold Stroke, 
ii. I. Poor giri ; she must certainly lbad 
APBS, as the saying is. 

1880. Gbnbbal P. Thompson, iT^r^rr. 
(1843), I. 198. Joining with other old 
women, in lbadino thbir apbs oc 
Tartabus. 

1837. Bakham, /ngoldsby Legends, 
*Bloudie Jacke.* So thev say she is 
now lbadino apbs . . . below. 

Leadinq Article, subs. phr. (com- 
mon). — I. The nose. For syno- 
nyms see CoNK. 

1886. Chambers* s Journal, 3 July, 
p. 428. Men of note umost invuiably 
possess decided and prominent lbadino 
articlbs, whilst an insuflBdent nasal 
accompaniment not nnfrequently denotes 
inanity. 

2. (venery). — The female /«• 
dendutn. For synonyms j^ MONO- 
SYLLABLE. 

Leaf, subs. (American thieves'). — 
See quot 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
Lbap^ ...' I will be out in the lbap,' 
'I will be out in the autumn.* 

To GO OFF WITH THE FALL 

OF THE LEAF, verb. phr. (Irish). 

— See quot. 
1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Lbap, to 00 opf with thb pall op thb 
lbap, to be hanged; criminals hanged 
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in Dnblin, being turned oflF from the 
outside of the prison, by the iaXUng of 
a board, propped np, and moving on a 
hinge like the leaf of a table. 

Leafless-tree, subs. (OldCant).— 
The gallows. For synonyms see 
NUBBINO Chsat. Fr. la sans- 
feuilU. 

1880. Lytton, Paul Clifford. . . . 
Oh I there never was life like the robber's 
.... And its end— why, a cheer from 
the crowd below. And a leap from a 

LBAFLBSS TREE. 

Leak, suds, (veneiy). — The female 
pudendum. For synonyms see 
Monosyllable. 

1720. Gay, Tales, 'Work for a 
Cooper*. Her coats rose high, her master 
saw — I sec — he cries — (then claspt her 
Cast) The leak through which my wine 
has past. 

Verb. (American thieves'). — i. 
To impart a secret — Matsell 
(1859). 

2. (old). — To make water. — 
Grose (1823). Hence to spring 

A LEAK = to piss. 

Leaky, adj. (old).— ^^ quots. 

</.1704. LBSTRANGB[CtfM/Mr^]. Women 
are so lbaky that I have hardly met 
with one that could not hold her mreath 
longer than she could keep a secret. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Leaky. . . . One who cannot keep a 
secret is said to be leaky. 

1859. Matsell, Vocabulum, s.v. 

2. (old). — Incontinent of mine. Ui^ 



Lean, adj. (printers*). — Unremmie- 
rative; the reverse of fat (^.v.). 
Alsoas^M^j. = unprofitable work. 

Lban-ano-fat, subs, (rhyming). — 
A hat For synonyms see Gol- 
gotha. 



Lean -AND- LURCH, subs, (rhyming). 
— A chmx:h. 

Lean-away, subs. (Australian). — A 
dnmkard. For synonyms see 

LUSHINGTON. 

Leap, verb, (venery). — To copulate. 
For synonyms see GREENS and 
Ride. Hence leap in the 
DARK (or UP A ladder) = the 
act of copulating; copulation. 

Also TO DO A LEAP. 

1599. Shakspbars, King Henry 
V, V. ii. 145. If ^ could win a lady 
.... by vaolting into my saddle . . . 
I should quickly leap into a wife. 

1600. Shakspbare, Much Ado 
etc., V. 4. I. Bull Jove, Sir, had an 
amiable low. And some such strange 
bull leaped your father's cow, And got 
a calf. 

1614. JoNSON, Bartholomew Fair, 
IV. iii. (Cunningham, u. 191). How 
now, Whit I dose vapours ! string your 
LEAPS I covering in a comer. Id€m,idem., 
idem. Sayst thou so, filly ? Thoushalt 
have a leap presently, I'll horse thee 
myself else. 

1623. Webster, Duchess o/Malff, 
ii. 5. Till I know who leaps my sister, 
I'll not stir. 

1662. Rump Songs, i. 28^. And 
to their children's credits and their wives, 
Be it still said, they leap fair for their 
lives. 

1662. Wilson, The Cheats, v. 5. 
Your daughter has married a gentleman. 
It this not better than a SmitfadBeld 
bargain — give me so much money, and 
my horse shall leap your mare. 

1694. Drtdbn, Virgil, Georgiciii. 
,28. Whether the bull or courser be 
ly care. Let him not leap the cow, nor 
mount the mare. 

Adv. (old).— All safe.— A^«» 
Cant. Diet. (1725). 

To TAKE A LEAP AT TyBURN 
(or IN THE dark), verb, phr. 
(old). — To be hanged. 

£-.1600-62. Common Cries of London 
[Collier, Roxburghe Ballads (1847), 
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•15]. For many a Pi'oper man, . . . 

Doth LBAP A LBAP AT TyBUXN which 

makes his neck to crack. 

1720. DuRf «Y, Pills to Purgt^ vi. 
327. AH you that must take a leap im 
THX DARK, Pity the &te of Lawaon and 
Clark. 

To LBAP (or JUMP) THE BOOK 
(or BROOMSTICK, BROOM, BESOM, 

or SWORD), verb. pkr. (common). 
— See quots.; TO dab it up (y.v.) ; 

TO LIVE TALLY. Cf. RUSH-RING. 

181L Fools, HamUt Travestied^ 
ii. 3. Jump o'bk a broomsticic, hut 
don't make a farce on The marriage 
ceremonies of the panon. 

1828. Gross, Vulg^, Tongue^ 3rd ed. 

S.V. LSAPINO OVBR THE SwORD, an 

ancient ceremonial, said to constitute a 
military marriage. A sword being laid 
down on the ground, the parties to be 
married join hands when the corporal 
or sergeant of the company repeated 
these words : Leap rogue, and jump 
whore. And then you are married for 
erer more. 

1851. 'ilAinnvTifLendcn Labour and 
London Poor^ I. p. 336. The old woman 
when any feniale, old or young, who had 
no tin, came into the kitchen, made up 
a matdi for her with some men. Fellows 
half-drunk had the old women. There 
was ahrays a broomstick wedding. 
Without that ceremony a couple weren't 
looked on as man and wib. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulnmt s.v. 
LsAP thb Book. A false marriage. 

1860. HiCfCXHSfGreat Bxfectaiions, 
ch. zlviii. p. aa7. 'They both led tramp- 
ing lives, and this woman in Gerrard 
St. here, had been married very young, 
OVBR thb broomstick (bs WO say), to a 
tramping man, and was a perfect Airy in 
point of jealousy.' 

1868. CasselPs Mag:,, 4* Jan*> P* 222. 
I dare say that most . . . have laughed 
at the old joke about getting married bjr 
jumping over a broomstick, and have 
always thought that it was a sheer ioke, 
and nothing else; but this b a ereat 
mistake: the ceremony— so to dignify it 
—of the couple lbapimo ovbr a broom- 
stick, held by the man's mates a little 
wav from the ground, was the essential 
and generally recognised rite of most 
navvy marriages, uid was held to be 



binding so long as both parties were 
agreed— a very important qualification. 
"Aere is reason to oelieve uiat this gro- 
tesque ceremony is of very ancient date. 
c.l8(79). Broadside Ballad, 'David 
Dove that FoU in Love.' The girl that 
I had hoped to hear Pronounce my 
happy doom, sir. Had bolted with a 
carpenter. In fact hopped o'br thb 
BROOM, sir. 

Let the best dog leap the 
STILE FIRST, /Ar. (old). — Let the 
worthiest take precedence. 

To LEAP OVER THE HEDGE 
BEFORE TOU COME AT THE STILE, 

verb, phr, (old). — ^To be in a 
violent huiry. 

■ 1670. Ray, Proverbs [Bohn (1893), 
x68], 8.V. 

To BE READY TO LEAP OVER 

NINE HEDGES, verb. phr. (did), — 
Exceeding ready. 
1787. Ray, Proverbs [601^(1893), 

168], S.V. 

LBAPINQ-H0U8I, Subs. (old). — A 

brothel. 
1588. Shakspbarb, / Hen. IV, i. 
2. What a devil hast thou to do with 
the time of the day ? unless hours were 
cups of sack, and minutes capons, and 
clocks the tongues of bawds, and dials 
the signs of lbapino housbs. 

LEA-RiQ8,jtt^j.(SGOts'). — The female 
pudendum: generic For syno- 
nyms see Monosyllable. 

LKARY (or Leery), adj, (common).— 
I. Artful; DOWNY (^.v.). 

1828. Grose, Vulg, Tongue, ^rd ed. 
s.v. 

1841. Lbman Redb, Sixteen String 
Jack, i. 3. The dashy, splashy, lbary 
little stringer. 

1857. DucANOB Anglicus, Vulgar 
Tongue. For Uokes to see That you're 
a LBARY man. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
Lbbry. On guaxd ; look out ; wide awake. 
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1877. Five Years* Penal Servitude ^ 
Hi. p. X46. A LBARY look, in which fear, 
defiance, and canning are mixed np 
together. 

1888. J. RuNCiMAN, The Chequers ^ 
85. The liastard gipcy smiled in lbary 
fashion. 

2. (American). — Drunk. For 
synonyms see Drinks and 
Screwed. 

Leary-cum-Fitz, sybs. (theatrical). 
— A vulgarian amongst actors. 

Least. Least in sight, /Ar.(old).— 
See quots. 

1785. Grose, Vulg, Tongue^ s.v. 
Lbast in sight, to play least in sight, to 
hide, keep out of the way, or make one- 
self \ 



1869. Matsbll, Vocahulumt s.v. 
Lbast. Keep ont of the way ; hide ; out 
of sight. 

Leather, suhs. (American thieves'). 
— I. A pocket book. For syno- 
nyms see Reader. 

1869. Matsbll, VocabuZum, s.v. 
Lbatubr. The bloke lost his lbathbr, 
the man lost his pocket book. 

1881. New York Slang Did., 'On 
ike Trail* We touched his lbathbr 
too, but it was very lathy. 

1888. Clbmbns ('Mark Twain'), 
Life on ike Mississippi, p. 4<9. When 
we got to Chicago on uie cars from there 
to here, i pullbd off an old woman's 
LBATHBR, *. i hadn't no more than got it 
off when i wished i hadn't donn it, for 
awhile before that i made up my mind 
to be a square bloke. 

2.(veneiy). — The femsle puden- 
dum. Hence, TO LABOUR leath- 
er (old) = to copulate; leather- 
stretcher = Repents :c/, Km- 
leather; and nothing like 
leather (q.v.). For synonyms 
see Monosyllable. 

1640. Lindsay, Tkrie Esiaiiis 
[Laimo (1879), ii. 72. 133s]. It is half 



ane veir almaist. Sen ever that loun 
laborde my lbddbr. 

1678. Cotton, Virgil TravesHe, in 
Wks. (1725), Bk. iv. p. 7^. At that 
Queen Juno smil'd and said .... if 
they once do come together, He'll find 
that Dido's reaching lbathbr. 

d.llW. Burns, Court of Equity. 
Hunter, a willing, hearty brither, weel 
skilled in dead and li^ng lbathbr. 

3. in pi. (common). — The ears; 
LUGS (q.v.). For synonyms see 
Hearing Cheats. 

4. (sporting). — ^A cricket-, or 
foot-ball. To HUNT leather 
(cricket) = to field. Leather-^ 
HUNTING (subs.) fielding. 

1888. Grapkic, ii August, p. it8, 
col. X. The giants of the past who 
handled so efficiently the 'wiUow' and 
the lbathbr. 

1884. Daily News, 12 April, p. <, 
col. 2. A man has Morley's genius with 
the LBATHBR, Combined with Morley's 
defidendes as a fielder and bat. 

1886. G. Sin-HBRLAND, Australia, 
p. X78. In most parts of Australia cricket 
can be played with tolerable comfort 
all the year round. Occasionally, in 
summer, there are dajrs when the heat 
is unusually oppressive, and the pastime 
of LBATHBR BUNTING booomes somewhat 
tiresome. 

1890. Palace Journal, 4 Aug. Our 
fellows were kept lbathbr-hunting 
pretty well the whole innings. 

Verb, (common). — To beat; to 
TAN (q.V.)\ TO DUST (q,V.), 

1768. Foots, Mayor ofGarraii, i. 
Now, if you think I could carry my 
point, I would so swinge and lbathbr 
my lambkin. 

1785. Gross, Vulg. Tongtu, •.▼. 
To LBATHBR also means to beat, p^haps 
originally with a strap. I'll lbathbr you 
to your heart's content. 

1858. G. 'ELun,Janefs Repentance, 
ch. zxi. 'He'll want to be lbathbrin' 
us, I shouldn't wonder. He must hev 
somethin' t' ill-use when he's in a 
passion,' 
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1892. G. M. Fbnm, The Ntw Mis- 
irets, xxii. Please, teacher, mother 
LBATHBRs the boys if they don't get 
home in time for dinner. 

1898. Anstby, yoces Po^ult\ 'The 
Travelling Menagerie,' p. 61. Bain't she 
a lbathbrim' of^im tool 

To GO TO LEATHER, verb,phr. 
(American). — See quot 

1882. DODOB, Ranch Life in ik* 
Far IVesi, Afiera few jumps, however, 
the average man grasps hold of the horn 
of the saddle— the delightful onlookers 
meanwhile earnestly advising him not to 
00 TO LBATUER— and is contented to ret 
through the aflEair in any shape, provided 
he can escape without being thrown off. 

To LOSE LEATHER, verb.phr, 
(colloquial). — To be saddle-galled. 
— Grose (1785). 

Leathers, subs, (common). —A 
postboy. 

1849. Thackbray, Pendennis^ ch. 
sx. 'Come along; jump in, old hoy— 
go it, UATUERS I ' and in this way Fen 
found himself in Mr. Spavin's postchaise. 



Leatherheao, subs, (old).— i. A 
swindler. For synonyms see Rook. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, s.v. 

1884. PmixiPS WooLLBY, Trottingt 
of a Tenderfoot, Now the Senator is 
only a lbathbrhbad who made his pile 
by such and such a swindle. 

2. (old: American). — A police- 
man or watchman. 

1882. McCabb, New York, zziii. 
During the British occupation of 
he city, in the war of Independence, 
militaty patrols kept the streets at night 
. . .. After the close of the war a patrol 
of civilians was appointed. . . . They 
wore a leather hat with a wide brim, 
something like a fireman's hat, and^is 
won for them the name of lbatubr- 

UBAM. 

1888. New York Mercury, a i July. 
Here the old police or lbathbrhbads 
tried to restrain them, but in vain. Hos« 
tilities took place, several of the police 
were killed and several mortally wounded. 



the 



Leather-huntinq. See Leather, 
subs,y sense 4. 

Leatherinq, subs, (common).~A 
thrashing. 

Leather- LANE, j«^j.(veneiy).— The 
iaodiQ pudendum. For synonyms 
see Monosyllable. 

Adj. (old).— Paltry; bad.-— 
Grose (1823); De Vaux(i823). 

LEATHERN-CONVENIENCE,Jt^^.(old). 

— A stage-coach; a caniage. 
1690. B.E., Did, Cant. Crew,%.^. 

1708. Ward, London Spy, vii. p. 
144. Our Lbathbrn Convbnibncy being 
bound in the Braces to its Good Beha- 
viour had no more Sway than a Fune- 
ral Herse. 

1725. New Cant, Diet,, s.v. 

1782. Cbntlivrb, Bold Stroke for 
a Wife, V. i. Col, F, Ah I thou widced 
one. Now I consider thy face, I re- 
member thou didst come up in the 

LBATHBJtN COMVENIBNCY with me. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

LbATHBR .... LBATHBRN CONVBNIBNCY, 

term used by quiJcen for a stage coach. 

1801. C. K. Sharps, in Correspond- 
ence (1888), I. 102. I left Oxford with 
Stapleton in his mama's lbathbrn 

CONVBNIBNCY. 

1824. Scott, St. Ronan's Well, zx. 
At the duly appointed hour, creaked 
forth the lbathbrn convbnibncb, in 
which, carefull screened by the curtain 
... sat Nabob Touchwood, in the cos- 
tume of an Indiui merchawt. 

Leatherneck, subs, (nautical).— A 
soldier. For s3aionyms see Mud- 
crusher and Fly-sucer. 



Leathernly, adj, (old).— Clumsily; 
sordidly; poorly. 

1594. Nashb, Unf, Traveller 
[Grosart (1883-4), V. 71]. So filthily 
acted, so lbathbrnly set torth. 
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Leather-strktcher, JMJtf .(venery). 
— The penis. For synonyms see 
Creamsttck and Prick. To go 

LEATHER-STRETCHING = tO OOpU- 

late. 

Leave, subs, (billiards').— -A &yor- 
able position for a stroke. 

To TAKE French leave. See 
French leave. 

To LEAVE IN the AIR. See Air. 

To LEAVE IN THE I^URCH. See 

Lurch. 



Leavinq-shop, subs, (common). — 
I. An unlicensed pawn-brokery; a 
DOLLY-SHOP (q.v.). For synonyms 
see Uncle. 

1857. Morning Chronicle^ 21 Dec 
Proprietress^ of one of those iniquitous 
establishments called LBAvmo-SHOPS. 

1867. jAs. Grbbnwood, C/nsenti' 
mental Jourmys^ TL. 15. I no longer 
wondered to find mv friend a pawn- 
broker I He had a hankering for it at 
the pig's head period, and kept, besides 
the sausage-shop, a lbavino-shop, in 
Brick-lane, St. Lake's. 

1871. Daily Telegraph, xo Oct 
A large'portion^of the least valuable was 
feceived' in ' dolly ' or ua vino-shops. 
The parties carrying them on purchased 
goods^from 'whoever brought them, upon 
an nnd6rstandin|r that Uiey might be 
repurchased within a week or a month. 

1880. Jas. Grunwood, Odd People 
in Odd PUee, p. t;. There's a litUe 
shop in the second-hand dothes line, a 
LBAVINO-SHOP, I think they call it, 

in Street .There's a parcel there that 

belongs to me, and which it will cost 
one and eigh4)enoe to redeem; at least, 
the woman promised I might redeem it 
in a month if I paid double what she 
gave me for what's in it 

1893. Daily Chronicle^ 9 Jan., p. 9, 
col. X. Two pawnbrokers, who spear- 
ed to have acted in a most reckless 
manner, and to a Mis. WaJdey, who 
kept what was known as a lbavimg shop. 



2. (venery).— The female pu- 
dendum. For synonyms see Mo- 
nosyllable. 

Lecher, verb, (veneiy). — Tooopa- 
late. For synonyms see Greens 
and Ride. 

1594. Nasub, l/n/. Traveller 
[Grosart (1881-4), V* 39]. He must be 
familiar with all, and trust none, drink, 
carouse, and lbchbr with him. 

1611. Cotgravb, Dictionaries pas- 



Leo-captain, subs. (old). — ^A toady; 
a sponge [q.v^\ a pimp. 

1672. Wychbrlbt, Love in a Wood, 
i. I. Wks. (17x3), 349. For every wit 
has his cuUey, as every squire his lbd 

CAPTAIN. 

1749. FlsLDMO, lorn Jones, Bk. 
xi. cb. ix. Two lbd captaws, who had 
before rode with his lordship, and who 
.... were read^ at any time to have 
performed the office of a footman, or in- 
deed would have condescended lower, 
for the honour of his lordship's company, 
and for the convenience of his table. 

1816. Scott, Antiquary, di.xaxx. 
Petxie .... recommends, upon his own 
experience, as tutor in a family of distinc- 
tion, this attitude to all lsi>-captains, 
tutors, dependents and bottle-holders of 
every description. 

Led- fr I EN OfSubs. (old). — A parasite. 

1710. Stkblb, Taller, No. 208. There 
is hardly a rich man in the world who 
has not such a lbd-fribmd. 

Leeds, subs. (Stock Exchange). — 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire or- 
dinary stock. 

Leek, subs, (common). — See quot. 

1851-61. H. Mayhew, London Lab. 
&* Lon. Poor, vol. ii. p. 425. The lbbks 
are men who have not been brought up 
to the trade of chimney sweeping, but 
have adopted it as a speculation, and 
are so callod from their entering green, 
or inexperienced into the business. 
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Lbekshirb, subs, (common). — 
Wales. 

Leer, subs, (Old Cant).— 5<rtf quot. 

1789. Gto.VKKKER. Life* s Painter, 
p. Z78. Lebr is cant for a new8pi^>er. 

Leery, adf. (old). — * On one's guard.' 
— Grose (1823). 

Left. Over the left (or left 
SHOULDER), adv. phr, (common). 
— Used in negation of a statement, 
and sometimes accompanied by 
pointing the thumb over the leit 
shoulder : in Florio * in my other 
hose '. It. tdccoli. The expression 
occurs also in le Pamasse Satyr- 
ique ( 1 6 1 1 ). Cf, Left-handed. 

1682. Preface to Julian the Apos- 
tate (London, printed for Langley 
Curtis). What benefit a P(n>ish successor 
can reap from lives and fortunes spent 
in defence of the Protestant religion he 
may put in his eye ; and what the 
Protestant religion gets by lives and 
fortunes spent in the senrioe of a Popish 
successor will be over thb lbft shouldbr. 

1705. Record of Country Court held 
in Hartford (U.S.A.), 4 Sept. The said 
Waters, as he departed from the table, 
said, *God bless you over thb lbft 
SHOULDBR.' The court ordered a record 
thereof to be made forthwith. A true 
copie. 

1748. Richardson, Clarissa Mar- 
lowe, I. 34a. Ton will have an account 
to keep too ; but an account of what 

wiU go OVBR THB LBFT SHOULDBR ; Only of 

what he squanders, what he borrows, 
and what he owes and never wiU pay. 

1836. DiCKBNS, Pichwich. Each 
gentleman pointed with his ri^ht thumb 
over his left shoulder. This action imper- 
fecdv described in words by the very 
feeble term of ovbr thb lbft .... 
its expression is one of light and playiiil 
sarcasm. 

1841. Punch, i* 37> col. 2. I am 
thine, and thine only ! TXiMtf/— over thb 

LBFT. 

184S. W. T. MoNCRiBFF, The 
Scamps of London, i. x. I think she 
will come. Ned. Tes, over the lbft— 
ha, ha, ha i 



1870. H. D. Traill, Saturday 
Songs, *On the Watch,' p. ai. Eh, 
waddyer say ? Don't go ? Ho yes ! my 
right honnerble friend. It's go and go 
OVER THE LBFT. . . . it's go with a hook 
at the end. 

To get (or be) left, verb. phr. 
(common). — i.To fail; and (2) to 
be placed in a difficulty. 

1802. GuMTER, Mtss Dividends, ch. 
iv. Making the agreement for the return 
or the books on arrival at Ogden, mudi 
to the delight of the news agent, who 
remarks oracularly, 'Buck Powers is never 
quite LEFT.' 

18M. Gborob Moorb, Esther Wa- 
ters, zii. I would not go out with him 
or speak to him anjr more ; and while 
our quarrel was going on Miss Peggy 
went after him, and that's how I got 

LEFT. 

To BE LEFT IN THE BASKET. 

See Basketted. 

Left-forepart, subs, (common). — 
A wife. For s3monyms j« Dutch. 

Left-handed, adj. (old). — Sinister; 
untoward ; evil. Ger. link. 

1620. JONSON, Silent Woman, iii. 
3. It shows you are a man. . . . that 
would not be put off with left-handed 
cries. 

Lbpt-handbd wife, subs. phr. (com- 
mon). — A concubine. For. syno- 
nyms see Tart. Cf. Fr. mariage 
de la mean gauche. 

1668. KiLLiGRBW, The Parson*s 
Wedding [Dodslby, i. x\. Do you not 
know he's married according to the 
rogue's liturgy? a lbft-hamdbd bride- 
groom. 

1828. Gross, Vulg. Tongue, 3rd ed. 
S.V. Lbft-handbd wifb. a concubine : 
an allusion to an ancient Grerman custom, 
according te which when a man married 
his concubine, or a woman greatly his 
inferior, he gave her his 1^ hand. 

Left-hander, subs, (pugilistic). — A 
blow delivered wi£ the left hand. 
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1861. Macmillan** Mag., Feb., p. 
273. He let fly a terrific lbft-handbr 
at the doctor. 

LEQ»^«^^.(oommon). — i .A swindling 
gamester. 

1896. DiCKBKS, Pickwick y xlii. 365. 

* He teat a hone-chaunter : he's a lbo 
now.* 

1840. Thackeray, Character 
Sketches (Capt. Rook and Mr. Pigeon). 
As for Tom, he is a reg^ulat lbo now- 
leading the life already described. When 
I met him last it was at Baden, where 
he was on a professional tour, with a 
carriage, a courier, a valet, a confeder« 
ate, and a case of pistols. 

1848. W. T. MoNCRiKPP, The 
Scamps of London, i. x. He*s your 
brother, Mr. Frank ; but there isn't a 
bigger lbo on the whole pavement. 

1851-01. Mayhbw, Lond. Lab,, i. 
<ox. Now and then a regular lbo, when 
he's travelling to Chester, York, or Don- 
caster, to the races, may draw other 
passengers into play, and make a trifle, 
or not a trifle, by it ; or he will play 
with other lsgs; but it's generally for 
amusement, I've reason to believe. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
Lbo, a gambler. 

1806. London Miscellany, 5 May, 
p. lox. The two who were not of their 
race were of the genus lbo. 

1882. Thormanby, Famous Roc- 
ingMen, p. 75. He [John Gully] worked 
on gradually as a layer of odds— a 

* bettor round,' or lbo, as he was called 
in those days. \e. x830.] 

1884. Hawlby Smart, P^om Post 
to Finish, p. X72. The world regards me 
as a compound ofLBO and money-lender. 

%. (cards*). — A * chalk' or point 
scored in a game. 

3. in pi. (common). — A lanky- 
built man or woman ; a lamppost 

4. (old). — A bow : see Make 

A LEO. 

1590. Nashb, Have With You, etc. 
rGROSART (1885), iii. X46]. Whither. . . . 
hauo you brought mee? To Newgate, 
good Master Doctour, with a lowb lbo 
uey made answer. 



1508. Shakspbarb, / Henry IV, 
i. Wen, here's my lbo. 

1002. CooKB, Hoto to Choose a Good 
Wife */c. [DoDSLBY, Old Plays (X874), 
ix. 183. With LEGS, with curtsies, con- 
gees, and such like. 

1008. Dbkkbr, Wonderful Yeare 
[Grosart (1886), i. 83]. Janus. . . . made 
a very mannerly lowb lecob. 

1008. KiLUORBW, Parson*s Wed- 
ding, ii. 7. Then a stranger. . . . beats 
about with three graceful legs. 

Verb, (common). — I .To trip up. 

1888. Sat. Review, 22 April. Pre- 
sently they lboobd the copper, and he 
fell to the ground. 

2. (common). SeeLsarr. 

To MAKE (or scrape) a LEO, 

verb. phr. (old and colloquial). — 
To bow; to curtsey. Also To LEO 

IT. 

1592. Nashb, Pierce Penilesse 
TGrosart (1885), ii. 63]. How much 
better is it then to haue an eligant Lawier 
to plead ones cause, than a stuttring 
Townsman, that loseth himselfe in his 
tale, and dooth nothing but makb lbos. 

1008. Dbkker, Wonderful Yeare 
[Grosart (x886), i. 91]. He calls forth 
one by one, to note their graces, Whibt 
they MAKB LBOS he copies out their iacea. 

1000. Chapman, Mons. ly Olive, \. 
p. 1X7 {Plays, 1874). Pages and parasites 
[livej by making lbos. 

1010. JoNSON, Devil is an Ass, ii. 
3. I learned in it myself. To makb my 
LBOS, and do my postures. 

1088. Shirlby, Bird in a Cage, 
v. X. He'll kiss his hand and lbo it. 

1002. Rump, U. p. X92. ShaU's ask 
him, what he means to do?— Good fiuth, 
with all my heart; Thou kak'st thb 
better lbo o'th' two. 

1070. J. Eacharo, Contempt of the 
Clergy, in Arber's Gamer, voL vii. p. 
264. He comes to the end of the table 
. . . having madb a submissive lbo. 

1078. Davbnant, Playhouse to Let, 
Epilogue. Female fishes never makb a 
lbo. 

1714. Lucas, Gamesters, 25. The 

prentice makbs a handsome lbo and bow. 

1785. Gross, Vulg.Tongue,t.y.Laa. 
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^.1796. WoLCOT [P. Pindar], Rights 
' KingSf Ode xii. To Thrones, with 
[oe decorum, makb a leg. 

1852. DiCKBNS, Bleak House , liii. 
p. ^3. * Mr. Backet, mj Lady.' Mr. 
Backet makss a lio, and comes forward. 

To LEG IT, v^^./Ar.(coinmon). 
— I. To run away. Cf, Leo-bail 

and To GIVE LEGS. 
1859. Matsbll, VocabulMfitt s.v. 
1878. BiSANT and Ricb, By Celiacs 
Arbour, zlviii. Whatever the werdict, 
you np and lbo rr, and then bring in an 
aHbi. 

3. 5^ Make A LEG. 
To BREAK A LEG, verb. phr. 
(veaeiy). — See quot 1737. 

1684. R. Head, Proteus Redivivus^ 
153. Though she hath broken her leg, 
she is sound enough for a Drawer, newly 
out of his time, who, having creflit for 
wine, his house is fumish't with the money 
that did set his wife's Broken Leo. 

1787. Ray, Proverbs (3rd ed.), p. 
200. She hath broken her leg above 
the knee, i,e. had a bastard. 

1785. Qrose, Vulg.Tongue,%.^Xxxi, 

To CUT ONE'S LEG, verb, phr, 
(old). — To get drunk. For syno- 
nyms see Drinks and Screwed. 

1767. Ray, /V<wer3* [Bohn (1893), 
63]. s.v. 

To LIFT (or LAY) a LEG ON (or 
over), verb, phr, (venery). — To 
possess a woman. Hence, to lift 

ONE'S LEG or TO PLAY AT UFT- 

LEG =: to copulate (of both sexes) ; 
LEG-LIFTER = whoremaster; and 
LEG-LIFTING ^s. fomication. For 
synonyms see Greens and Ride. 

1719. DuRTBY, Pills to Purge etc., 
V. No snarling rebel shall e'er laylso 
o*er me. 

' 17[?3. Old Song [quoted by Burns], 
< Duncan Davidson '. She fee'd a lad to 

Lirr HSR LEO. 

C.1787. BisvMi, Holy Willie's Prayer. 
I'll ne'er urr A lawless lbo Again upon 
her. 



2. (old). — To piss. 

1595. Shakspeare, T^o Gentle- 
men, rv. 2. Launec. When didst thou 
see me heave up icy leg and make water 
on a gentle woman's farthingale? 

1006. Return from Parnassus 
m>0DSLEY, Old Plays (1874), ix. xi6]. 
What, Monsieur Kinsayder, liftino up 
YOUR LEO, and pissing against the world. 

1887. Henley, Villon's Good-Night. 
At yon I merely lift my gam, I drink 
your health against the wall I 

3. (old).— To walk. 

1791. Burns, Tarn O'Shanter. 
Weel mounted on his grey mare, Meg, 
A better never lifted leo. 

To GET A LEG IN, verb, phr, 
(common). — To obtain one's con- 
fidence. 

1891. N. Gould, Double Event, 
p. 207. He felt exceedingly comfortable 
now they had got a leg in. 

A LEG (or LEG UP), subs,phr. 
(colloquial). — Help. 

18S6. Dickens, Pickwick, ch. zvi. 
Your servant will give you a leg up. 

1871. Figaro, 9 Oct. There are 
authors who require a leg-up before 
starting, and who do well to explain, 
and argue, and appeal, and declare 
beforehand what very clever aothon 
they are. 

1876. Hindlby, Cheap Jack, 171. 
All the. . . . cheap Johnny coves. . . . 
promised to come. . . . just to give you 
A leg up. 

To HAVE A BONE IN ONE'S 
LEG (or ARM, or THROAT), verb, 
phr, (colloquial). — To be incapable 
of action: a playful refusal. 

1542. Nicholas Udall, Erasmus's 
Apopkthegmes (x877,Reprint of Ed. 1562), 
p. 375. He refused to speake, allegeing 
that HE had a bone in his throte, and 
he could not speake. 

1788. Swift, Polite Conversation 
fConv. iii.). Nev, Miss, come, be kind 
for once, and order me a dUsh of coffee. 
Miss. Pray go yourself; let us wear out 
the oldest fint ; besides, I can't go, for I 
have a bone in my leg. 
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1767. Ray, Proverbs [Bohn (x8 
50]. I have A BONE in mt arm. ThUis 
a pretended excuse, with which people 
amuse young children when they are 
importunate to have them do something, 
or reach something for them, that they 
are unwilling to do, or that is not good 
for them. 

1880. W. T. MONCWEW, 7»# ^^ar/ 
of London, il. i. Got a boni in mt 
LBG felt rather indisposed. 

To SHAKE A FREE (OT A LOOSE) 

LEO, verb, phr, (colloquial). — To 
live as one Ukes ; to go on tramp. 

1884. AiNswoRTH, Rookwood, iii, 
ch. 9. While luck lasts the highwayman 

SHAKES A LOOSB LBO. 

1851. Maybbw, Lond.Lah, eic, x. 
453. I longed for a roving life and to 

SHAKB A XXX>SB LBO. 

1856. H. Mayhbw, Gi. World of 
London, p. 87. Those who love to 
SHAKB A FRBB LBO, and lead a roving 
life, as they term it, rather than settle 
down to any continuous employment 

To GIVE (or SHOW) LEGS (OT 
A CLEAN PAIR OF LEGS), verb. 

fhr. (colloquial). — ^To decamp ; to 
run away. 

1888. Daily News, 15 May, p. 7, 
col. 2. *The best wav is to malce a 
snatch and oivb legs tor it; it's better 
than loitering.' 

1892. MiLLiKBN, ^Arry Ballads, p. 
30. We bunked on in the scurry, and 

SHOWED 'em a clean PAIR o' LBGS. 

Not a LEO (or a leg to 
STAND ON), XM^x./Ar. (colloquial). 
— At the end of one's resources. 

In high leg, subs. phr. 
(colloquial). — ^In high feather. 

On one's last^legs, subs, 
phr, (colloquial). — On the veige 
of ruin; at the end of one's 
tether. 

1768. FoOTE, Mayor of Garrait, 
ii. Airs. Sneak. Miss^MollyjoUup to be 
mairied to Sneak I 'Sneak. Ay, and 
glad enough you could catch me : you 
know, you was pretty near your last 

LBOS. 



1787. Ray, Proverbs (3rd ed.), p. 

200. He's ON HIS LAST LBOS. 

1782. D'Arblay, Cecilia, vii. ch. 5. 
She can't possibly last long, for sheTs 
quite ON her last lbos. 

To BE (or GET) ON ONE'S LEGS, 

verb. phr. (colloquial). — To rise 
to sp^; to be speaking. 

To STAND ON ONE'S OWN LEGS, 

v^d./Ar.(oolloquial). — To depend 
on oneself. 

To SET ONE (or GET) ON ONE'S 
LEGS, verb. phr. (colloquial). — 
To restore or attain to gooddr- 
cumstanoes. 

1888. Century Mag., rxcm.'p. 10%. 
When the paper gbts upon its lbos. 

To SHOW A LEG, verb. phr. 
(colloquial). — To get out of bed. 

To HAVE THE LEGS OF ONE, 

verb. phr. (colloquial). — To 
outrun. 

1861. Maemillan's Mag., Mar., p. 
357. The beggar had the lbos op me. 

To FIGHT AT THE LEG, verb, 
phr. (o\A).—See quot. 

1786. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, t.s.lMi. 
To fight at the leg, to take unCair ad- 
vantages, it being held unfair by back- 
sword players to strike at the lbo. 

To FALL ON ONE'S LEGS, verb. 

phr. (coUoquial). — To prosper. 

1841. laTrtOH, Night and Morning, 
lu. 3. A man who has plenty of brains 
generally falls on his lbos. 

1861. Jambs Cos'9iKY,Forage among 
Salmon and Deer, p. 155. And this 
inborn self-possession tends greatly to 
the advantage of the p»>ple who are so 
constituted. Hence it is that a Scotch- 
man put him where you wUl, almost 
invariably falls on his lbos. 

To HAVE LEGS, verb. phr. 
(coUoquial). — To be reputed fast 
(as a ship, a horse, a runn^). 

To FEEL ONE'S LEGS, verb. 

phr. (colloquial). — To be sure of 
one's ground. 
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1846. DiCKBNS, Cricket on ike 
Hearth^ i. Remarkably beautiful child 
.... May seem impotaible to you, but 

PSBLS HIS UOS ALKBADY. 

To PUT ONB'S BEST LEO FORS- 

ifOST, verb. phr. (ooUoqtiial). — 
I. To make haste; and (2) to 
exert oneself. 

1599. '^MNn, Lenten SiuffeiGKO- 
SART (1885), ▼. 277]. Well, thither our 
Fisherman sir THg bbst lbo bkforb, and 
mfardled to the King his whole sachel 
of wonders. 

As RIGHT AS KY LEO, pkr. 

(colloquial). — As rig^t as may be. 
But see quot 1767. 

1719. DuRFBY, Pills to Purge eic,^ 
i. 93- Jolly Ralph was in with Peg, Though 
freklVl like a Turkey Egg* And she 
AS RIGHT AS IS MY LBO, Shee gave him 
leave to towxe her. 

1762. WiLSOM, The Cheats, ii. 4. 
Fear nothing. All's well, and as right 

AS MY LEG. 

1767. Ray, Proverbs [Bo«h{i^i), 
64]. A whore, she's as right as my lbo. 

To PUT THE BOOT ON THE 

OTHER LEO, verb. phr. (collo- 
quial).— To •turn the tables.' 

1860. New York Herald, ^^TAvf. 
The Eternal City is in a very curious 
position. The Pope has returned to his 
ancestral home ; but he has nothing in 
his pocket, and Rothschild refuses to let 
him have any more money. A thousand 
years ago, and the boot would have been 
ON t'othbr lbo. 

1890. Pall Mall Gas., 22 Feb., p. 
2, col. 2. The Times correspondent at 
Durban alludes to a rumour which at 
the fixst blush seems to put thb boot 
quite OM thb othbr lbo. 

To STRETCH ONE'S LEGS, verb. 

phr. (common). — ^To take a walk. 
Hence, leq-stretcher (^.v.) == a 
drink. 

To MAKE INDENTURES WITH 

ONE'S LSQS, verb. phr. (old). —To 
be drunk. For synonyms see 

VOL. IV. 



Drinks and Screwed. — Rat 
(1767). 

More belongs to marriage 

THAN four bare LEGS IN A BED, 

phr. (old). — Said of the engage- 
ment or wedding of a portionless 
couple. ItaL InanMt il maritare, 
abbi Vhabitare. — Ray (1670). 

LeQ'AND-leq, adv. phr. (cards'). — 
The state of the game when each 
player has won a *leg' (^.v.); 

HORSE-AND-HORSS (q.V.). 

LEQ-BAQ8, subs, (common). — i. 
Stockings; and (2) trousers. 

LEQ-BAIU (or UEQ BAIL AND LAND 

8ECURlTY),jMdf./Ar.(common). — 
Escape from custody. Fr. lever le 
pied. See Bail. 

1767. Ray, Proverbs [Bohn (1893), 
He has given him lbg-bail; i.e., 
ieiamped. 

1774. Fbrgoson, Poems, ii. 10. They 
TOOK LBO-BAiL and ran awa*. 

1775. AoAiR, American Indians, 
277. I had concluded to use no chivalry, 
but GIVB THBM LBG-BAIL instead of it, by 
.... making for a deep swamp. 

1816. Scott, Antiquary, ch. xxxix. 
I wad gie them lbo-bau. to a certainty. 

1828. Gross, Vu^^. Tongue (3rd 
ed.), s.v. Lbo. Lbo-bau. and land sbcu- 
Rmr, to run away. 

1828. MoNCRiBFF, Tom and Jerry, 
ii. 4. Tb my painful duty to commit you, 
onless yon can find good bail. Tom. 
We'n give yon lbo bao.. 

1888. DiCKBNS, Oliver Twist, ch. 
XIX. He has ns now if he could give 
US LBO-BAU. again. 

1848. Marryat, Poacher, zxii. 
GrvBN THBM LBO-BAiL, I swear. 

1870. WiLKiB CoLLtN8,A/a» andWifo 
(in Casaell's Mag., p. tog). ' Ow ! ow I 
that's bad. And the bit hnsband-creatnre 
danglin' at her petticoat's tail one day, 
and awa' wi' the sunrise next momin' — 
have they baith taken lbo-bau. together?' 

13 
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LEQ-BU8INES8, subs, (common). — I. 
See Lkg-shop. 

2. (venery). — Copulation. For 
synonyms see Greens and Ride. 

Leo-drama (or piece),— 5^* Leo- 
shop. 

Legem pone. subs. phr. (old). — 
Money: generic p^AKES; The 
origin of the phrase is doubtiess 
this : The first psalm for the twen- 
ty-fifth day of the month has the 
tide Legem pone, being the first 
words of the Latin version. This 
psalm is the fifth portion of the 
1 1 9th psalm, and, being constantiy 
used on the first great pay day of 
the year, March 25, was easily con- 
nected with the idea of payment, 
while the laudable practice of daily 
attendance on the public service 
was continued]. 
1667. TussBR, Good Hua. Lestons^ 
20. U»e LEGEM POME to pay at thy day, 
Bat use not Oremus for often delay. 

Idll. RuooLB, Ignolamust ii. 7. 
Hie est LBOEM pone: hie tout tezcentae 
coronae. 

1618. G. MwsHUL, Eatayes in 
Prison, p. 26. But in this, here is nothing 
to bee abated, all then- n>each is legem 
PONE, or else with their ill custome they 
will detaine thee. 

d.lWi. Hbylin, Voy.t p. 292. In be- 
stowing of Uieir d^jees here they are 
very liberal, and deny no man that is 
able to pay his fees. Legem ponerb is with 
them more powerful than l^^mdicere. 
1787. OzELL, Rabelais, iv. 12. 
They were all at our service for the legem 

PONE. 

Leqer, subs, (Old London Cant).— 

5^^ quot 1822. AIsoLegerino 

= the practice of cheating in the 

sale of coals. 

1591. GitEBNB, Discovery of Coos- 

nage [Grosart (i88x-6), x. 51]. The 

law of lsgbrino, which is a deceit that 

colliers abuse the commonwelth withall, 

in having unlawfuU sackes. 



1691. Greene, Notable Discovery 
[Grosart (x88x-6], x. 52]. The leoer, 
the crafty collier I mean. Ibid. 51. There 
be. ... in and about London certaine 
caterpillars (colliers I should say) that 
terme themselves (among themselves) by 
the name of leoers. 

1822. Nares, Glossary, s.v. Lbobr. 
A cant term for a Londoner who for- 
merly boueht coals of the country colliers 
at so much a sack, and made nis chief 
profit by using smaller sacks, makinjs 
pretence he was a country collier. This 
was termed LEOBROto. 

Leqerdemain, subs, (old: now re- 
cognised). — Sleight of hand. 
d.VMlb. Sir T. More, Works, p. 8x3. 
Perceive theyr levoier dbmaine, wytn 
which they would ingle forth thir £^shood 
and shift the trouth asyde. 

1692. Nashe, Pierce Penilesse 
[Grosart (x883-4),ii.xo8]. Making their 
eyes and eares vassailes to the lbger- 
DEMAiNE of these ingling mountebankes. 

1596. Spenser, Faery Queene, v. 
ix. 1%. He in slights and jugling feates 
did now. And of leoibrdbmayne the 
mysteries did know. 

1658. Walton, Complete Angler, 
p. XX2. All the monev that had. been 
got that week .... by fortune telling or 
legerdemain. 

1684. R. Head, Proteus Redivi- 
VMS, 238. What trick they play, what 
leidger-db-main they use. 

1690. B. E., Did. Cant. Crew, s.v. 

1726. New Canting Diet., s.v. 

Leqqed, adj\ (old). — ^In irons. 
1859. Matsbll, Voeabulum, s.v. 

Leqqer, subs. (o\d).—See quot. 

1828. Grose, Vulg. Tongue (3rd 
ed.), 8.V. Leogbb. Sham lbogers, cheats 
who pretend to sell smuggled goods, 
but in reality only deal in shop-keepers 
old and damaged wares. 

LEQGINQ8, subs, (oommon). — Stock- 
ings. 

Leqgism, subs, (common). — The 
character, practices, cm- manners of a 
LEG (q.v.). 
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LeoQY, adj. (colloquial).'^ Long-leg- 
ged. 

IMS. Thacuulat, Book of Snobs^ 
ch. X. Ton behold SUpper't long-tailed, 
LBOOT mare. 

1884. FUld^ Dec. 6. Her ooloor 
and markinyi are capital, in exprettion 
and ttjle £ur, but the b liooy and light 
in bone. 

Legitimatb, adj. (radng).— i. Flat- 
racing as distinguished from stee- 
plediasing or hurdle-radng; and 
(3) drama— especially the Shak- 
sperean — as opposed to burlesque. 

1888. Sporitman^ a8 Nov. It was 
certainly a change from the bnstle and 
ezdtement connected with the winding- 
up of the LBomMATB season. 

Lequin-qirth. To cast a leg- 
UNOIRTH, verb. phr. (Scots'). — 
To be got with child. [Lkglin 
= mill^ail + oirth = hoop]. 

i/.1758. Ramsay, Poems (z8oo), i. 174. 
Or bairns can read, they first maun spell, 
I learn 'd thu frae my mammy, And 
C008T A LBOLBM oiRTH mysel, Lang or I 
married Tammie. 

Leo OF MUTTON, subs. phr. (com- 
mon). — A sheep's trotter. 

Adj. (common). — Leg-of-mut- 
ton shaped; as in the case of 
sleeves, whiskers, sails, etc. 

18M W. D. HowBLLS, VenoHan 

Lifot xz< With their honest, heavy fisces 

comically anglicised by lso-of-muttom 
whiskers. 

Lbq OP MUTTON PI8T. See Mutton 
nsT. 

Lbq op the Law, subs. phr. (com- 
mon).— A lawyer. Also limb or 

LAW. 



Lbos-and-arms, subs, (tailors').— 
Bodiless beer. For synonyms see 
Drinks and Swifss. 



Leq-shakbr, suhs. (conmion). — ^A 
dancer. Fr. un gambilleur. 

LeosHiRE, subs, (oonunon). — The 
Isle of Man. [In allusion to the 
heraldic bearings]. 

Lbq-shop, subs, (common). — i. A 
theatre whose speciality is the 
display of the female form. Hence, 
leq-pdece = a play contrived to 
that end; leg-business = the 
condition of a woman whose chief 
woilc is to show her legs; and 
LEO-SHOW = the personnel of ti 
LEO-SHOP in action. 

1871. A. E. Edwarm, Om^At We 
to Vitii Her, p. . *She was,' says 
Adonis, *in the lbo businbss.' 

1875. Clsmbms ('Mark Twain'), 
Screamers, p. 15. ' Nothing, sir,' was 
die reply ; * only they're playing * Un- 
dine ' at die Opera House, and some 
folks call it the lbo-shop.' 

1882. McCabb, New York, ao6. 
They are liberal patrons of the drama, 
especially the ballet and the lbo-busimbss. 

LeQ-8TRKTCHeRrr«Af .(American). — 
A drink: t.e., an inducement or 
a pretext for going out. See To 
STRETCH ONE'S LEGS. For syno- 
nyms see Go. 

Lemon. To squeeze the lemon, 
verb. phr. (common). — To urinate. 
For synonyms see Piss. 

LIMON JOLLY. .S0« COLLT MOLLT. 

Lend, subs, (old colloquial). — A 
loan : e.g. 'For the lend of the 
ass you might give me the mill' 
{Old Ballad). 

Lbnqth, subs, (thieves*). — i. Six 
months' imprisonment For syno- 
n3rms see Dose. 
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2. (tbeatricad).— 5tftf quot. 1781. 

1781. G. Parkkr, View of Society ^ 
I. 43. It being one of the usual enqui- 
ries made by Managers of the candidates 
for country engagements, 'How many 
lengths can you study from night to 
night ? * A LBNOTH is forty two fines. 

1888. DiCKxms, NickolatNickUby, 
ch. zziii. I've a part of twelve lbnoths 
here which I must be up in by to-mor- 
row night. 

1871. Edinburgh Review, * Lord 
Brougham's Recollections of a Long 
Life.* Keen said that laso was three 
LBNOTHS longer than Othello. 

1885. Household Words, 32 Aug., 
p. 328. All they knew or cared to know 
was that they had to get into their heads 
certain lbnoths of a certain drama to 
be produced that very night 

To GET THE LENGTH OF ONE'S 

FOOT, verb, phr, (common). — 
To fascinate; to understand how 
to manage a person. 

Lbnten- FACED, a4^'.(old). — Starved- 

or sad-looking. 

1621. Burton, Anatomy (ed. 1893), 
iii. 220. Howsoever they put on lbntbn 
PACBS, and whatsoever they pretend. 

Lbnten-fare, subs, (old). — See 
quot. 
1828. Grose, Vulg. Tongue (3rd 
ed.), s.v. Lbntkn parb, spare diet. 

Ler-ac-am, subs, (bade slang). — 
Madcarel. 

Lericompoop (Leripup,Leripoop, 
or LURIPUP), subs, (old). — Origi- 
nally an academical scarf or hood. 
Hence, (i) knowledge or acute- 
ness; (2) a man or woman of 
parts; (3) a swindle, jest, or trick ; 
and (4) a cheat, buff^n, or jester. 
Thence, to play one's liripups 
= (I) to undergo examination 
for a degree; and (2) to play the 



fool (fix>m the contempt into 
which scholastic subdeties had 
in the end to fidl). Also as 
verb = to deceive, to cheat. 

1584. Sapho and Phaon, i. 3. 
Thow maist be dulled in thy logic, but 
not in thy lbrtpoopb. 

1598. Harvrv, Pierces Superer. 
[Grosart (1885), ii. 78]. Nash is learned, 
and knoweth his lbripup. Ibid. 278. Be 
no niggard of thy sweet accents. . . . 
but reach the antike muses their right 
lbripup. 

1594. J. Lyly, Mother Bombie, i. 3. 
There's a girl that knows her lbrripoop. 

1594. Nashb, Unf, Traveller 
[Grosart (1885), v. 159]. Heere was a 
wily wench had her uripoop without book . 

1608-37. Brbton, Packet 0/ Letters 
[Grosart (1870), ii. h, 34, xo, line 4]. 
1 see jrou haue litde to doe that haue 
so much leisure to play vodr luripups. 

1605. London Prodigal, iv. i. Well 
cha' a bin xarved many a sluttish trick, 
but such a lbrripoop. . . . was never 
ysarved. 

1611. Cotoravb, £>ici., s.v. Qui 
Sfait bien son roulet, one that knows 
his liripoopb. 

1621. Bbaukont & Flbtchbr, Pil- 
grim, ii. X. Keep me this young urry- 
POOP within doors. 

1719. DuRVBY, Pills io Purge, i. 
x86. And all the day long, This, thu 
was her song. Was ever poor Maiden so 
lbricompoop^d. 



LisBiAN, subs, (v^eiy). — A fella- 
trix of women. [From the legend 
of Sappho and the women of 
Lesbos]. 

L1S8ON. &tf Simple Arithmetic. 

Lit. Let alone, adv, phr. (collo- 
quial). — Much less ; not mention- 
ing. 

1887. Barham, In^oldsby Legends, 
.... I have not had, thb livelong day, 
one drop to cheer my heart, Nor brown 
to buy a bit of bread with— lbt alonb 
a Urt. 
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1851. F. E. Smbdlby, Ltwi9 Amn- 
dely i. * Ton have brought a wfld beast 
with Tou, which has eaten np all the 
tea-cakes.' * Lbt alonb frightening the 
blessed cat so that she's flowed np the 
chimley.' 

1857. C. Rbadb, Never TooLaie, 
zzxvi. The wind emptied a glass of the 
▼ery moisture, lbt alonb the liquid in a 



To LET THB CAT OUT OF THB 

BAG, verb, phr, (colloquial). — To 
reveal a secret; to pat one's foot 
in it S^e Cat, and add following 
quots. 

1888. RoLP BoLORBWOOD, Robbery 
Under Armt^ xziv. 'I'm most afraid of 
your £sther, though, lbttino thb cat 
OUT or THB BAG ; he's such an old dnflfer 
to blow.' 

1802. AUy Sloper'e Half Holiday, 
27 Feb., p. 67, col. 3. Cats, however, 
possess an exceptional faculty for 

LBTTIlfO THINOS OUT OP THB BAO, and 

Gny's and Violet* s feUne made its ap- 
pearance. 

To urr datuoht into, verb, 
phr, (colloquial). — To stab or 
shoot; to kill. See Second* 

HAND DAYLIGHT and DaTUGHT. 
To LET DOWN GENTLY (Of 

EASY), verb, phr, (colloquial). — 
I. To be lenient 

1880. M. Scott, Cruise of ike 
Midge [Ry. ed. 1840, p. 140]. I dud not 
know it, nor did 1 believe it, but, by 

way of LBTTINO HIM DOWN OBNTLY, I Said 

nothing. 

1888. New York Sunday Detpaich, 
If the royal parents wish to see their 
offiprings LBT DOWN BA8Y from their high 
estate, they will adopt this course. 

2. (common). — To disappoint; 
to rebuff. Cf, let-down. 

To LET DRIVE, verb. pAr, {coh 
loqoial). — To aim a blow; to 
attack. 

1508. Nasrb, Sirange Newes, in 
Workt [Grosart], ii. tt£. If he ... lbt 
DRiVB at him with a volley of verses. 



1758. Voomt Bngliskman in Parie, 
\. But I LBT DRTVB at the^ monk, made 
the soup>maigre rumble in his bread- 
basket, and laid him sprawling. 

1888. Hauburtow, Clockmaker, 
and S. ch. ziv. ' Now,' says I, ' mv hear- 
ties, up and LBT DRTVB at 'em, right over 
the wall!' 

To LET FLY, verb. phr. (com- 
mon). — To aim at; also to strike. 

1W7. Flbtchbr, Sea Voyage, ii. a. 
Speak, or . . . I'll lbt blt at you all. 

1671. Buckingham, The Rehears^ 
al. And at that word, at t'other's head 
lbt bly a greasy plate. 

1878. BuNYAN, Pilgrim* t Progress, 
156. They, therefore, in angry manner, 
LBT BLY at them again. 

1719. DuRFBY, Pills to Purge, iii. 
14. By cock, quote hee, Say you so, do 
you see, And then at him lbt pub. 

1817. C. Lamb, Letters, 17 May. 

* To Wm. Ayton Esq.' There'd be many 
a damme lbt fly at my presumption. 

I860. Morning Post, xo Jan. * The 
Wit of Extravaganza.' He has been as- 
saulted by another indetsiddle, who 

* At his physio^nimy lbt fly. Gave him 
in fisct a oner m the eye I ' 

1878. 'Hxamixv, Life and Adventures 
of a Cheap Jack, p. 115, s.v. 

1889. Sporting Times, t^ June. 

* Another Turf Dispute.' Now, Maud 
was quite the *Udy', but she lbt the 
language ply. 

1891. W. C. RussBLL, Ocean Tra- 
gedy, 4a. Sir Wilfrid really means to 
LET PLY at the shark. 

To LET 00, verb. phr. (venery). 
— To achieve emission. See Come. 

To LET 00 THE painter. See 
Paintbr. 

To LET IN, verb. phr. (oollo- 
qnial). — I. To deceive; to victim- 
ize; to cheat. 
1 855. Th ACKBRAY, Nettfcomes, Ixxii . 
Affisirs had been going ill with that 
gentleman : he had been let in terribly, 
he informed me, by Lord Levant's in- 
solvency. 
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1887. Nineieenih Century^ ziii. 
a68. Tho fanner . . . persistt in trying 
to convince himself that he was let in 
when he made himself liable for the 
tithes. 

1887. FtMldf 25 June. An owner 
may be lbt in for a fine. 

2, (University). — See quot. 

1861. HuoBSS» Tom Brown at 
Oxford, i. He has also been good 
enough to recommend to me many trades- 
men .... but, with the highest re- 
sjpect for friend Perkins (my scout) and 
his obliging friends, I shall make some 
inquiries before lbttino in with any 
of them. 

To LET INTO, verb. phr. (col- 
loquial).— To attadc; to beat; to 
abuse. 

1851-61. K.UAyHKW, London Lad, 
&*Lon. Poor, vol. iii. p. 148. 'They got 
from six to nine months' imprisonment ; 
and those that lbt into the police, 
eighteen months.' 

To LET OFF STEAM. See Steam. 

To LET ON, verb. phr. (col- 
loquial). — To betray; to admit; 
to seem. 

1725. Ramsay [Poems (1800), ii. 
xoo]. Lbt na on what's past. 

I/.1796. Burns, Lasi May a Braw 
Wooer. *I never loot on thatlken'd 
it or car'd. But thought I might hae 
waur offers.' 

1885. Hauburton, Clockmaker, 
xst S. ch. X. 'I'll tell you the secret, 
but you needn't LBT on to no one about it.' 

1838. Nbal, Charcoal Skeickes, 
74. But a man can't rise, after a royal 
nyst, without lbtting on he feels flat. 

1843. Mty'or Jones's Courtship, 
p. 84. The tears were runnin' out of 
my eyes; but I didn't want to let on, 
for fear it would make her fed bad. 

1858. Dban Ramsay, Reminis- 
cences. I saw Mr. at the meeting, 

but I never lbt on that I knew he was 
present. 

1860. BouciCAULT, Colleen Bawn, 
i. 3. Don't LBT ON to mortal that we're 
married. 



1864. E. Yatbs, Brohen to Ha- 
mers, ch. iv. p. t8 (1873). 'Never lbt 
ON that he didn't know what it was; 
never changed a muscle of his face.' 

1871. Binghamton Journal, April 
[quoted by Db VkrbI. 'Although the 
visitors, the gentlemanly keeper,^ and the 
prison-chaplain, all tried in every con- 
ceivable way to induce him to inake a 
confession, he would never lbt on how 
the murder was committed, and all agree 
that Rttloff is the greatest mystery of the 
age.' 

1879. Justin Mc. Cakthy, Donna 

Suixoie, ch. zxxiii. ' I knew it, though 
e wouldn't LBT ON even to me.' 
1888. Rolf Boldrbwood, Robbery 
Under Arms, zi. He lbt on once to 
me — that he was awfully cut up about my 
changing. 

1892. MiLUKBN, ^Arry Ballads, 
52. 'Airy never lbt on to them Swiss 
as he felt on the swivel, — no fear! 

To LET ONESELF LOOSE, verb. 

phr. (colloquial). — To speak, or 
launch out, without restraint. 

To LET OUT, verb. phr. (collo- 
quial). — I. To disclose. 

1878. Bbadlb, Western Scenes. 
* Tou bile the pot, and when I have had 
a smoke I'll lbt out, but not afore.' 

2. (coUoquial). — To speak 
strongly. 

1840. H. CocKTON, Valentine Vox, 
zzxix. 'Does he marry her because he 
believes her to be engaging, and sweet 
tempered ? A month after marriage she 
begms to lbt out in a style of which 
he cannot approve, by any means.' 

1847. RoBB, Squatter Life, p. 80. 
After dilating at some length on the im- 

Sorted candioate, who was his antagonist, 
e lbt himself out, on some of the 
measures he advocated. 

1888. Rolf Boldrbwood, Robbery 
Under Arms, ix. Jim was just going to 
LBT OUT when he looked up and saw 
Miss Falkland looking at him. 

3. (colloquial). — To strike out. 

1869. H. J. Byron, Not Such a 
Fool as He Loohs, p. 8. Mur. What 
did he do? Mou, Well, he lbt out. 
Mur. What I his language ? Mou. No, 
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his left, Hb aim was ttnight at the 
tip of my note. 

4. (common). — A general verb 
of action ; to do. 

1888. Rolf BOLORBWOOD, Robbery 
Under jirms, ix. Jim's horse was far 
and away the fastest, and he lbt out 
to head uie mare off from a creek that 
was just in frx>nt and at the end of the 
plain. 

To LET OUT a REEF, verb.phr, 
(common).— To loosen one's clothes 
after a meal. Fr. Idcher un cran. 

She lies backwards and 

LETS OUT her FORE-ROOMS, /Ar. 

(old). — Said of a whore. — Ray 
(1767). 
To LET RIP. See Rip. 

To LET SLIDE. .S^tf SLIDE. 

To LET UP, verb, phr. (collo- 
quial). — To stop. Also (as subs,) 
LET UP (q^v,). 

1888. San Francisco Weekly Ex- 
aminer^ as March. When every rahhit 
is kined, the coyotes nt down on their 
haunches to a very comfortable banquet, 
and never lbt op until they have taken 
aboard so much rabbit-meat that they 
can hardly stir. 

1892. A. K. Gkeen, Cynthia Wake- 
kam^s Money t 141. 'We have talked 
well into the night,' he remarked ; * sup- 
posing we LET UP now, and continue 
our conversation to-morrow.* 

To LET THE FINGER RIDE 
THE THUMB TOO OFTEN, verb, 

phr, (American). — To get dnmk. 
For synonjrms see Drinks and 
Screwed. 

[For other combination see Dism- 
FiCT — Flickbr — In— Marks— Monkey 
— Plav—Pockbts— Slide— Stimulate— 
Tucks— Up, etc.] 

Letchwatir, subs, (venerv).— The 
sexual secretion, male and female: 
specifically the concomitant of 
desire. 



Let- DOWN, subs, (colloquial). — A 
decline in drcmnstanoes; a come- 
down. 

1866. London Miscellany ^ % Mar., 
p. 57. Bug-hunting (robbing (utinken 
men) was about the best game out, and 
he added, * I don't think that's no little 
LET-DOWN for a cove as has been tip- 
topper in his time, and smelt the insidcs 
of all the coops in the three kingdoms.' 

Lets. No lets, subs, phr, (school- 
boys'). — No hindrances. 

Letter, subs, (veneiy). — An abbre- 
viation of French letter {q,v.). 

Letter-in-the-post-officb. 
See Flag. 

To 00 AND POST A letter, 

verb, phr, (veneiy). — To copulate. 
For synon3rm8 see Greens and 
Ride. 

To 00 ON THE LETTER Q, 

verb, phr, (old). — See quot. 

1828. Db Vaux, Memoirs, 
s.T. Letter Q, the mace or 
slum, is sometimes called going on the 
Q, or the letter Q, alluding to an in- 
strument used in playing billiards. 

Lettered, adj. (old). — Branded ; 
burnt in the hand. 

Letter-racket, subs, (vagrants'). — 
See quot. 

1S28. Grose, Vulg. Tongue (3rd 
ed.), s.v. Letter Racket, men or women 
of genteel address, going about to respect- 
able houses with a letter or statement, 
detailing some case of extreme distress, 
as shipwreck, sufferings bv fire, etc. by 
which many benevolent, but credulous, 
persons are induced to relieve the ficti- 
tious wants of the impostors. 

Letty, subs, (common). — A bed ; a 
lodging. For synonyms see KiP. 
Also verbally := to lodge. 

1875. J. Frost, Circus Life^ p. 279. 
Letty is used both as a noun and as verb 
signifying 'lodging' and 'to lodge'. 
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1893. Embrson, Signer Lipfo, ziv. 
* Blower, how abovt lbttv ? * • Kip for 
you two, eh ? I'll just go and see the 
under-theriff/ 



Let-up, 
pause; 



subs, (common). — i. A 
a breach. 



1888. TVi^ Daily Times, ... It 
rained for three days, almost without a 
LET UP, after we reached our destination. 
Ibid, The stable hymn, as the boys 
called it, was stmg m some companies 
where there was a little lbt-up on dis- 
dpfine. 



1888. 



There 



Spirit of iht Times, 
will be a lbt up of a few days, maybe 
a week, between the dose of the Winter 
Meeting and the opening of the Spring 
Meeting. 

2 . (Stock Exchange). — A sadden 
disappearance of artificial causes 
of depression. 

Levant, verb, (common).— To ab- 
scond. To DO (or THROW or run) 
A LEVANT (gaming) = to stake 
and SKIP {q.v.). Fr. faire voile 
en Levant; It. andare in Levante, 
*S>tfquots. I7i4and 1823. 

1714. Lucas, Gamesters, 111. He 
hath ventured to come the levant over 
gentlemen; that is, to play without any 
money at all in his pocket. 

1729. Vanbruoh and Cibber, Pro- 
voked Husband, i. Crowd to the Hazard 
table, THROW A familiar lbvant upon 
some sharp lurching man of quality, and 
if he demands his money, turn it off 
with a loud laugh. 

1749. FlHLDiNO, Tom Jones, Bk. 
vui.ch.z2. Never mind that, man ! E'en 
RUN a lbvant. 

1788. G. A. Stkvbns, Adv. of a 
Speculist, i. 96. Thb [cheating described] 
at Hasard*uble is called lkvantino. 

1828. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue (3rd 
ed.). Levanting, or running a lbvant, 
an expedient practised by broken 
gamesters to retrieve themselves, and 
signifies to bet money at a race, cock- 
match, etc., without a shillingin their 
pocket to answer the event. The pun- 
ishment .... is curious : the offender 
is pU«ed in a large basket . . , hoisted 



up to the ceiling . . . and . . . then 
kept suspended . . . exposed to derision, 
during the pleasure of the company. 

1887. Barham, Ingoldsbv Legends, 
i. 344. When he found she'd lbvantbd, 
the Count of Alsace, At fixst tamed 
remarkably red in the &ce. 

1880. A. Trollopb, The Duke's 
Children, di. xlix. Was it not clear 
that a conspiracy might have been made 
without his knowledge ;— and clear also 
that the real conspirators had lbvantbd ? 

1888. Referee, 25 March, p. 3, col. 
2. The late manager of the 'Vic.', it 
appears, lbvantbd with over^^ioo of the 
money belonging to the committee. 

1887. Daily Telegraph, 12 March. 
Whom he would compel to lodge a con- 
siderable sum as caution money, so that 
in the event of one of the body levant- 
ing, there would be wherewithal to pay 
his creditors. 

1892. Globe, 2 April, p. 2, col. i. 
If he could only lay his hands on le- 
vanting Brown I 

Levant me ! /» (/.(common). — 
Used as an imprecation : r/'.BLOW 

ME. 

1760. Footb, 7** A/«Vwr, i. Lbvant 
MB, but he ^t enough last night to 
purchase a principality amongst his coun- 
trymen. 

Levanter, subs, (common). — A 
defaulting debtor; a welshsr. 

1598. Florid, Worlde of Wordes. 
Lbvantb ... a limlifter, a shifter, an 
uptaker, a piKrer. 

1781. G. Parker, Vieve of Society, 
II. 168. Levanters. These are of the 
order and number of Black'Le^. 

1825. MoNCRiEPF, Tom and Jerry, 
p. 5. Here, among the pinks in Rotten- 
row, the lady-birds in the Saloon, the 
angelics at Almack's, the>top-of-the-tree 
heroes, the legs and lkvanters at Tat- 
teml's, na^, even among the millers at 
the Fives, it would be taken for nothing 
less than the index of a complete flat. 

1826. Hood, Whims and Oddities, 
ist S. {Baching the Favourite). BvA she 
wedded in a canter. And made me a 
LEVANTBR, In foreign lands to rigfa for 
the Favourite I 
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Level. To work (or act) on a 
BROAD LEVEL, verb. phr. (Amer- 
ican). — To be stable and trust- 
worthy. Broad-level price = 
tbe lowest fixed price. 

Level- BEST, adj, phr, (colloquial). 
— The best one can do; the utmost 
of one's power. 

1879. E. E. Halb, His Level Bat 
\CeHiMry\ I said, • I'll do my level best.' 
Doctor. 

1882. McCabb, New York, p. 217. 
I was listening to the aged cove, and 
trying to do ray lbvel bbst in replying 
to him. ' * 

1889. AUySloper's Half Holiday, 
I Jane. When that core of my heart 
does her lxvel best to send the toe of 
her satin boot through the ceiling, then 
I somehow think the word Daisy is 
misapplied, however well it may look on 
a playbill. 

1890. Sporting Life, 8 Nov. Both 
tried their level best. 

1892. R. L. Stbvbmson and L. 
Osbournb, The Wrecker, p. 154. But 
you'll do your level best, London ; I 
depend on you for that. You must be 
all fire and grit and dash from the word 
*go.' 

1892. Hume Nisbbt, Buthranger^s 
Sweetkeart, p. 106. I have done my 
lbvbl best to cater for them. 

Level- COIL. To play level-coil, 
verb, phr. (old). — ^To copulate. 
For synonyms see Greens and 
Ride. 

1662. Wflsom, The Cheats, iv. 2. 
Mop. She is the Constable's wife, whom, 
to be short, the Alderman cuckolds. Jol. 
Hah I Are yon sure of it? Mop. I made 
her confess that the Alderman and one 
Bilboe play lbvbl db coils with her. 

Level-headed, adj, (American). — 
Well-balanced; steady ; judicious. 

1870. Golden CfVy (San FVandsco : 
quoted in Orchestra),it Aug. Miss Mark- 
ham is rather quiet off the stage, agree- 
able in conversation, and doesn't care 



much what the censorious world says 
about her — and herein her iibad is 
level! 

1870. Orchestra, 12 Aug. To tell 
a woman her head is level is apparently 
a compliment in America, though to caU 
a man a ' square head ' is to ins^t him in 
France. 

1879. Bret Hartb, Gabriel Con- 
roy, xzxix. A strong suspicion among 
men whose hkads are level. 

1895. N. V. Press, in Pall Mall 
Gazette, Sept. 13. p. 7. Tliis people had 
taken him for a gallant, persistent, even- 
tempered lbvel-hkased gentleman. 



Levite, subs. (old).~i. A parson. 
For synonyms f^^ Devil-dodger. 

1663. Killigrew, Parson* s Wed- 
ding, ii. 4. You uncivil fellow, you come 
hither to tell my lady of her £iiults, as 
if her own levite could not discern 'em. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, s.v. 

1725. New Cant. Dtet., s.v. 

1785. Grose, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

1849. Macaulay, Hist. Eng.,<Sti. iii. 
A young Lbvitb— such was the phrase 
then in use — might be had for his 
board, a small ganet, and ten pounds a 
year. 

2. (old). — A fashionable dress 
for women (r.1780). [Horace 
Walpole: 'a man's bed-gown 
bound round with a belt']. 

Levy, subs, (conunon). — i. Ashil- 



2, (American). — See quot. 

1834. Atlantic Club-book, u. z2o. 
How is flour up country? They say it 
is six and four lbviks, and com seven 
and a fip. 

184a Bartlbtt, Diet, of Am., s.v. 
Levy. Elevenpence. In the State of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, 
the Spanish real,or eighth part of a dollar, 
or twelve and a half cents. Sometimes 
called an elevenpenny bit, 

1848. Jones, Sketches of Travel, 
p. 76. 'How much do you as for ' em? ' 
scs I. ' £ight boxes for a lbvy/ les he. 
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Lkwd infusion, subs.phr.(yeiierf). 
— The semen. For synonyms see 
Spendings. 

Leystall. See Laystall. 

Liar. I'm somethino of a liar 
MYSELF, phr, (American). — ^A 
retort upon Munchausen. 

Lib, subs, (old).— i. Sleep. Long 
LIB = death. 

1622-65. Hbad & Kikkman, English 
Rogue. * Bing Out etc.* By S^-coves 
dine For his long lib at last. 

2. (common). — A bank-note. 
For synonyms see FUMSY. 

Verb. (Old Cant).— 1 . 5!?^ quots. 
Also Lyp. 

157S. Harman, Caveat (18x4), p. 
. . Lyp, to lio down. 

1611. MroDLBTON ft "DwKXXSL^Roar^ 
ing Girlf v. x. I would lib all the dark- 



1690. B. E., Did. Cant Crew, 
t.T. Lib, c, to tumble and lie together. 

1725. New Cani, Did., s.v. 

1785. Gross, Vulg. Timgut, s.v. 
Lib, to lie together. 

1859. Matskll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
Lib. The coves lib together, the fellows 
deep together. 

2. (old).— To castrate. 

1590. Florid, Worlds of IVordes, 
S.V. Castrare .... to lib. 

LiBBEQ (or LybbeQ), subs. (Old 
Cant). — ^'^^quots. [Grael. leabadh 
or leabaidK]. 

1578. Harman, Caveat (i8i4),65. 
Lyb bBgb, a bed. 

1610. Rowlands, Martin Mark' 
all, p. 30 (H. Qub's Repr., 1874). 
Ltbbeg, a bedde. 

1665. R. Hbad, English Rogue, 
Pt. I. ch. V. p. 50(1874). LiBBDOE, a Bed. 

1690. B. E., Did. Cant. Crewfl.y. 

1725. New Cant, Did., &.▼. 



1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
1859. Matsbll, VocabuluM, s.v. 

LiBBEN, subs. (Old Cant).— A private 
house. Cf, LiBKEN. 

1690. B. E., LHd. Cant. Crew, s.v. 

1725. New Cant. Did., s.v. 

1828. Grose, Vulg. Tongue{yAtA.), 
s.v. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 

Liberty- HALL, subs, (colloquial). — 
A house where every one can 
do his pleasure. 

1773. GOLDSMTTH, She Stools to 
Conquer, ii. Grentlemen, pray be under 
no restraint in thu house ; this is Libbrtt 
Hall, gentlemen; you may do just as 
you pleue here. 

1890. Hume Nisbbt, Bail Up, p. 

?'5. They did not bother with dressing 
or supper in this ubbrty ball. 

Lib-ken (or Lypken), suhs, (Old 
Cant). — See quots. 

1578. Harman, Caveat (18x4), p. 
65. A lypkbn, a house to lye in. 

1610. Rowlands, Martin Mark- 
edl, p. 39 (H. Qub's Repr., 1874). Ltb- 
KiN a house to lodge peq;>le. 

1621. JONSON, Gipsies Metamor- 
phosed. To their ubkins at the crack- 



1690. B. E., Did. Cant, Crew, 
S.V. LiBKEN, c, a House to lye in ; also 
a Lodging. 

1725. New Cant. Did., s.v. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

1815. Scott, Guy Mannering, xliv. 
These are the fees I always charge a 
swell that must have his ub-kbn to 
himself— thirty shillings a week for lodg- 
ings, and a guinea for garnish ; half- 
a-guinea a week for a single bed. 

1868. A. Mavhew, Paved with 
Gold, ui. Bk. ch. i. p. 256. * We can sel- 
*em to the *mot' O^ndlady) oftheLiBB- 
kbn (lodging-house) for a good deal.' 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
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Lick, subs, (old). — i. A blow. 
Hence, his ucks = a thrashing. 
For synonyms see Wipe. 

1/.I7OI. Dryubn [quoted by Johnson]. 
He gave me a ucr acroM die face. 

1758. Foots, Englishman in Parity 
i. I lent him a uck in hit lanthom-jawt. 
175&. Johnson, Eng, Did., ■.▼. 
Lick. A low word. 

3.1785. Forbes, Dominie Deposed, 
a8. He committed all these tricks, For 
which he well deserv'd his licks. 

1785. Gross, Vulgar Tongue, s.v. 
Lick. ... I'll ^ve 70a a good ucr o* 
the chops, I'll give 70a a good stroke, 
or blow on the face. 

1786. Burns, EpistU to WSimpson, 
* Postcript.' Frae less to mair it gaed 
to sticks; Frae words and aiths to 
doors and nicks. And mony a fallow 
gat his ucks, Wi' hearty crunt. 

1821. PiBRCB Eg AN, Tom and Jerry 
[ed. z8qo]. p. 78. Oh I took him such a 
UCK of'^his mnmmer. 

1840. Baruam, Ingoldsby Legends, 
*Ingoldsby Penance.' I gavehimaucK 
WiUi a stick, And a kidc. 

1851-81. Mayrkw, London Lab, and 
Len, Poor, i. ax. If a cove was to fetch 
me a uck of tne head, I'd give it him 
again. 

3. (American). — A stroke ; 
hence, an effort ; bio ucks =: hard 
work. 

1847. PoRTBR, Quarter Race, p. 
Z28. When he returned we were mnning 
a twenty-five knot uck. Ibid, p. 104. 
He went np the opposite bank at the 
same uck, and disappeared. Ibid, p. 
04. I struck a uck back to the log and 
looked over. 

1848. JoNBS, Sketches of Travel, 
289. He could not swim a ucK. 

1851. HooPKR, Widevo Rugby*s 
Husband, etc. 63. I can't swim a uck 
—how deep is it. 

1868. Bryant, Comic Songs [quoted 
by Bartlbtt]. At length I went to mining, 
pat in mv biogest ucks. Went down upon 
the bomders just like a thousand bricks. 

1873. Americans at Home, i. 276. 
Molly war the most entidn', gixzard- 
ticklin', heart-distressin' feline creatur 
that ever made a fellar get owdadons ; 
and I seed Tom Seller cavertin' round 



her, and puttin' in the bioobst kind a 
UCKS in the way of courtin*. 

1882. "MjasBviXDWiiH, Mount Royal, 
aiii. Then I coiled up, and made up my 
mind to stay in America, till I'd done 
some BIO UCKS in the sporting line. 

1888. RoLP Bou>rewood, Robbery 
Under Arms, sii. It'll be a short life 
and a merry one, though, dad, if we go 
on BIO UCKS like this. 

1892. MnxiKSN, ^Arty Ballads, 
36. Stage UCKS. 

3. (common). — A drinking bout. 

1886. Daily TeUgraph, 3 March. 
More frequently the ' sowker ' wound up 
his big UCK in an attack of delirium 



P5rr^. (common). — i. iS^^quot 

1573- 

1578. Harman, Caveat, s.v. Lyckb, 
to beate. 

1782. FiBU>iNO, Moch Doctor, Sc. 
ii. Suppose I've a mind he should drub. 
Whose bones are they, sir, he's to uck ? 

1788. FiBU>iNO, Don Quixote, n. 
vii. Staoid away, landlord, stand away— 
If I don't UCK him I 

1749. FiBU>iNO, Tom Jones, Bk. 
zv. V. 'I'll teadk you to father-in-law 
me. I'll UCK thy jacket.' 

1785. Grosb, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 
Lick, to beat : also, to wash, or to 
paint slightly over. I'll give you a good 
UCK of the chops ; 111 give you a good 
stroke or blow on the face. Jack tumbled 
into a cow-turd, and nastied his b^t 
dothes, for which his £sther stepped up 
and UCKBD him neady. I'll uck you I 
the dovetail to which is. If you uck roe 
all over you won't miss my arse. 

1786. Burns, * Second Epistle to 
Davie.' I'm tauld the Muse ye ha'e neg- 
leckit ; An gif it's sae, yo suld be uckbt. 

3.1794. WoLCOT(* Peter Pindar *), 305. 
And oft. . . . the gentleman would lick 
her. 

1840. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends 
{The Cenotaph's. Chasing him round, and 
attempting to uck The ghost of poor 
Tray with the ghost of a stick. 

1848. Hauburton (*Sam Slick'), 
Sam Slich in England, zxii. I would 
like to UCK him. . . . round the park 
.... to improve his wind, and teach 
him how to mend his pace. 
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1846. Thackeray, Jeames^s Diary 
(in Punchy i. p. 13). It was Mary Hann 
who sununind the House and put an end 
to my physty coughs with Fits warren. 
I LICKED him and bare him no mallis. 

1870. Daily News t2$J^oy, 'Leader.' 
' We ought to believe/ savs the Bishop 
of Carlisle 'that an Englishman can UCK 
a Frenchman, a Grerman or any body else.' 

1888. Missouri Republicans 2 Feb. 
I'm a terror from Philadelphia, and I can 
LICK any man in the world. 

1892. Lippincotrs Mag,, Oct., p. 
500. Till Big-Foot Zekel, who used to 
laff At his genteel manners, quit his chaff, 
An' give out the statement, cold an' chill, 
He'd LICK the duffer as used Hank ill. 

2. (colloquial). — i . To surpass ; 
to vanquish; and (2) to puzzle 
or astound. Fr. bouler, \Cf, 
Creation, Hollow, Shine etc.]. 

1864. Derby Day, 30. 'As sure as 
the sun shines, Askpart^U uck 'em; if 
so be,* he added significantly, ' as there 
ain't no cross.' Ibid, j^, 'Don't you 
know Little un?' 'They lick me,' 
answered the trainer. 

1871. Durham County Adveriizer, 
10 Nov. *By G— , chum, it UCKS me 
how the bottom itself did not tumble 
dean away from the ship.' 

1888. Rolf Boldrbwood, Robbery 
Under Arms, xxxi. But in his own line 
you couldn't uck him. Ibid, zziv. It 
UCKBD me to think it had been hid 
away^all theTtime. 

1891. N. Gould, Double Bveni, 
108. ' Lets hope you'll draw the winner. 
Dee,' said Sangdon. 'If you do, and 
Caloola gets ucksd, yon can pull vm 
through,' he laughed. 

3. (old). — I.; To sleek; (2) to 
TimvATE (q,v.)\ (3) to smooth 
over, with varnish, rouge, and so 
forth ;~to fashion. 

1594. Nashb, Have With You, etc. 
rGROSART, iii. 99]. Spending a whole 
lorenoone euerie dale in spunging and 
uckino himselfe by the glasse. 

1690. B. E., Diet, Cant, Crew, 
s.v. LiCKT. Pictures new varnished. 
Houses new whitened, or Women's 
faces with a wash. 



1785. Grosb, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 
Lick. 

1858. Taylor, Lt/e of Haydon, p. 
212. Modem cartoons widi few excep- 
tions are uckbd (smoothed) and po- 
liced intentionally. 

4. (American). — To coax. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
To LICK INTO SHAPE, verh.phr, 

(colloquial). — To fashion; to train. 
[From the popular idea that the 
bear's young are bom shapeless 
and are licked into shape by the 
dam]. 

16<(8. BuTLBR, Hudibras, i. 3, 
1308. A bear's . . . most ugly and 
unnatural . . . imtil the damhasucKED 
IT nrro shafb and form. 

1870. Figaro, 6 July. My essay on 
* The Busy Bee ' Wants licking into 
PAsmoN. 

To LICK SPITTLE, verb, phr, 
(colloquial). — To fawn upon. 
Hence, lickspittle, suhs. := a 
parasite or talebearer. 

A LICK AND A PEOmSE, SUbs, 

phr, (common). — Apiece of slove- 
liness. 

To LICK THE EYE, verb, phr, 
(colloquial). — To be well-pleased. 

A LICK AND A SMELL, SUbs. 

phr, (common). — A DOG'S por- 
tion \q.v,). 

To LICK the trencher, verb, 
phr, (old). — To play the parasite. 

1608. Withal, Dictionarie, 263. A 
fellow that can uckb his lordes or his 
ladies trbnchbr in one smooth tale or 
merrie l]re, and picke their parses in 
another. 

To UCK ONE'S DISH, verb. phr. 
(old).— To drink.— Ray (1767). 

LICK'BOX (-DISH, -FINGERS, -PAN, 
-POT, -SAUCE, or -TRENCHER),Xtt3^. 

(old). — See quot 1598 ; a general 
epithet of abuse. 
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1571. GOLDINO, Calvin on Ps. (To 
Reader), p. 9. Not onely ucktrincbkrs 
but claw DackSy which curry favour with 
great men by their false appeachings. 

1575. Gammer Gurton*g NeedU^v. 
2. Thou lier uckdish, didst not say 
the neele wold be gitton ? 

1594. Lochrine^ iii. 3. You slop- 
sauce, ucKPiNOBRs, will you not hear? 

1598. Florio, Worlde of Wordes, 
s.T. Leccapiatti^ a uckb-disu, a scul- 
lion in a kitching, a slouen. Ibid. s.v. 
iCtfcra/i^a//^, a UCK-POT, scullion. . . . 
a slouenly greasie fellow. 

1602. DsCKXR, Saiiro-mastix^ in 
Works (1873), i. 254. Art hardy, noble 
"^ " t JiCagnanii 



nimiOUS, UCKB-TRBN- 



ii. 



Huon? art 

CUSR? 

1681. Chbttlb, Hoffman^ 
Liar, liar, uck-dish. 

1658. Urquhart, Rabelais^ ii. ch. 
Kzx. Agamemnon is a uck-box. 

1785. Gross, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
^.1794. WoLCOT ['P. Pindar'], C?^ ufon 
Ode, in Works (Dublin 1705)) vol. i. p. 
321. A cobbler, baker, chang'd to a 
musician. Butlers, uck-trbnchbrs i 
my reader roars. 

1858. Lyttom, My Novel, Bk. vi. 
ch. zziii. He had a passion for inde- 
pendence, which, though pushed to ex- 
cess, was not without grandeur. No 
UCK-PLATTBR, no parasite, no toad-eater, 
no literary beegar, no hunter after pa- 
tronage and subscriptions. 

LiCKERt subs, (oommon). — Anything 
monstrous, excessive, or unusual; 

A WHOPPER (q,V,)\ A THUMPER 
{q.V.)\ A SPANKER (^. v.). 

LiCKETY-sPLiT, odv. (American). — 
Headlong; violently ; pull chisel 
(q.v.). 

ld69. H. B. Stowb, Old Town 
Folks, 358. If thov didn't whip up and 
go UCKITY-SPUT down that 'ere hill. 

LiCKiNQ, subs, (common). — A thrash- 
ing. For synonyms see Tannino. 

1820. Omn, Syntax, Consolation, 
C. III. In vulgar terms, he'd had his 



UCKINO, Not with Ma'am's cuffii, but 
by her kicking. 

1837. Baruam, Ingoldsby Legends, 
u. 320. What still at your tricking? I 
see you won't rest until you've got a 

good UCKIMO. 

1888. C. StLBY, Hunting a TurtU, 
I owes you a uckimo, so I'll pay you. 

1871. Figaro, 22 April, 'PubUc 
School' etc Various punishments that, 
in schoolboy Umguage, are called * wop- 

K'ngs,' UCKXNO8, and 'spankings,' may 
> received by die sufierm wiu a grim 
John Bullish resolve to endure the pain 
with a martyr's fortitude. 

1882. F. Anstbt, Vice-Versd. v. 
Ii I hear of her fsvourin^f you more than 
any other fellows, I'll give von the very 
best UCKINO you ever had in your life. 
So look out! 

1889. Polytechnic Magazine, 2a 
Oct. 264. The Wanderers journeyed 
down to Tottenham, to play ttie above 
club, half anticipating a uckino. 

Lick-penny, subs, and adj, (old). — 
An extortioner. 

^.1450. Lydgatb, London lick-pbmny 
(Title). 

1825. Scott, 5"/. Ronan's Well, 
xxvni. Law is a UCK-PBNMY Mr. Tyrell— 
no counsellor like the pound in purse. 



subs. (old). — I. A 



LICK-SPIQOT, 

tapster. 

1599. Nashb, Lenten Stuff e\Q^O- 
SART (1885), V. 300]. Let the cunningest 
UCKB-SPIOOOT swelt his heart out. 

1708. Ward, London Spy, Pt. zv. 
p. 346. He that Salutes the old licks- 
piGGOT with other Title than that of 
Mr. Church- Warden, runs thehaxardof 
paying double Taxes. 

2. (venery). — A fellatrtx; a 
COCE-SUCKER {g.V.). 

Lick-spittle, subs. (old). — A toady. 
Fr. un liche-bottes. Fot syno- 
nyms see Snide. Also as verb. 

1629. Davbnamt, Albovine, iii. Lick 
her SPITTLE From the ground. This dis- 
guised humility Is both the swift, and 
safest way to pride. 
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1T29. SwiPT, Libel on Delany and 
Carteret. Hia (Pope's) heart too great, 
thotigh fortane little. To lick a rascal 
statesman's spittlx. 

1855. Thackeray, Newcomes^ xvii. 
Averring that they were a parcel of 
sneaks, a set of ucksfittlbs, and using 
epithets still more vulgar. 

1856. C. Brontb, Profesior^ v. You 
mean, whining LiCKSPrrrLB I 

1857. Thackeray, Shabby Genteel 
Story^ iii. We call him tuft-hunter, 
UCK8PITTLE, sneak, unmanly. 

1887. Hannay, SmolUtt, p. 96. No 
surgeon was ever quite such a fool, 
coward, figurant uck-spittlb as Mack- 
shane. 

LiCK-TWAT, subs, (old). — A filla- 
tor; a CUNNILINOIST (q.v,), 

1656. Fletcher, Martiall, xi. 67. 
A ucK-TWAT and a fencw too. 



Lie, subs, (common). — .S^ Whole 
CLOTH and Whitb lis. 

Verb. (old). — To be in pawn. 
For synonyms see Pop. 

1609. Man in the Moon [quoted 
by Narbs, s.v. Lie]. Sir, answered the 
begffer, I have a good suite of apparell 
in the next village which lieth not for 
above eightpence, if you will helpe me 
to that mvt I shall thinke myselve be> 
holding unto you. 

To LIE LOW, verb, pkr, (col- 
loquial). — To conceal one's 
thought, or one's intentions. 
Also to keep to one's bed. 

1847. Porter, Big Bear etc. ,p. x 29. 
* Lay low and keep dark,' says I. 

1884. F. Anstby, Giant Rohe^ 
zzzviii. So you've very prudently been 
LYING LOW till yon could get Master Mark 
off his ffuard, or till something turned 
up to h^p you. 

1890. Athenceum^ 22 Feb., 241. 2. 
It becomes clear in the first chapter, or 
at anv rate in the second, that John 
Ardell's intended heir is only suppressed, 
that he is lyiho low only in a meta- 
phorical sense. 



To lie off, verb. pkr. (turf). — 
To make a waiting race. To lie 

OUT OF ONE'S O&OUND == tO 'lie 

off' too long, so as to be unable 
to recover lost ground. 

To LIE AROUND LOOSE, verb. 

phr. (American). — To loaf; to be 
out of employment. 

To lie flat, verb, phr, (com- 
mon). — See TO LIE LOW. 

To LIE like truth, verb. phr. 
(oonmion). — To lie with verisimi- 
litude and propriety. 

1876. HiNDLEY, Cheap Jack, x. 
The fraternity. . . . are always supposed, 
and by common consent allowed, to ub 
LIKE truth. 

To LEE DOWN, verb, phr, 
(old).— To be brought to bed. 

1582. Lyly, Euphuet and his Eng- 
land [quoted by Nares]. I have brought 
into the world two children : of the fint 
I was delivered before my friends thought 
me conceived ; of the second, I went a 
whole yecre big, ?uid yet when every 
one thought me ready to lib down, I 
did then quicken. 

1720. The HariUpool Tragedy 
[quoted by Narbs]. I promised herfsir, 
that I would take care Of her and her 
infant, and all things prepare At Hart- 
lepool town, where she should ub down; 
Poor soul she believ'd me, as always 
she'd done. 

To LIE IN, verb. phr. (Royal 
Military Academy). — To keep 
one's room when sii^posed to be 
out on leave. 

To LIE IN STATE, verb. phr. 
(venery). — To lie between two 
women. 

Lie WITH A LATCHET (or LIE 
ICADE OF WHOLE CLOTH) (oom- 

mon). — An out-and-out felsehood. 

Also LIE LAID ON WITH A 
TROWEL. 
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1658. Urquhart, Rabelais^ v.ch. 
30. If yon hearken to those who will tdl 
yoa the contrary, you'll find yourselves 
damnably mistaken, for that's a lib with 
A latchbt; though 'twas i£lian, that 
long-bow man, that told you so, never 
believe him, for he lies as £ut as a dog 
can trot. 

1672. Ray, Proverbial Pkraut^ 
200. That's a \3M. with a latchbt, All 
the dogs in the town cannot match it. 

A US NAILED TO THE COUN- 
TER, subs, phr, (common). — ^A 
detected falsehood or slander. 

1888. Texas Si/tings, 20 Oct. 'That 
la WAS NAILED a good while ago.' ' I 
know it,' chuckled the C. L., 'but it is 
easy enough to pull out the nail.' 

1888. Denver Republican^ 6 May. 
The La Junta Triune has scooped ^1 
the papers in the State by naiuno ths 
first campaign ub this season. 

Lie-abed, subs, (colloquial). — A 
sluggard. 

1768. FooTB, Mayor of Garrati^ i. 
If you had got up time enough, you 
might have secured the stage, but you 
are a lazy ub-a-bbd. 

1859. Rbadb, Love Me Little (9^,,, 
X. David was none of your lib-a-bbds. 
He rose at five in summer, six in winter. 

Life. See Bet and Death. 

Life-preserver, subs, (American 
thieves'). — i. A slung shot — 
Matsell (1859). 

2. (venery). — The penis. For 
synonyms sie Creamstice and 
Prick. 

Lifer, subs, (thieves'). — i . See quot 
1838. Also, a LAO (q,v,) for 
life. Fr. un fagot d perte de 
vue; un bonnet vert dperpite. 

1888. DiCKBNS, Oliver Tavist, xliii. 
' If they don't get any fire^ evidence, 
it'll onlv be a summary conviction, and 
we shall have him back again after six 
weeks or so ; but, if they do, it's a case 



of lagging. They know what a clever 
lad he is ; he'll be a ufbr. They'll 
make the Artful nothing less than a 
lifbr.' ' What do yer mean by lagging 
and a uper ? ' demanded Mr. Bolter . . . 
Being interpreted, Mr. Bolter would have 
been informed that they represented that 
combination of words, * transportation 
for life.' 

1886. Bney, Brit., xix. 756. Lifbrs 
cannot claim any remission, but their 
cases are brought forward at the end 
of twenty years. 

1892. HuMB NiSBBT, p. 266. <He has 
money enough, I am sure, raking in the 
thousands as he does.' 'So he has, and 
so have many old upbrs.' 

2. (thieves'). — Penal servitude 
for life. 



Lift, subs, (old).— i. A thief. Also 

UFTER. 

1592. Grbbnb, Quip, in Workt, xi. 
243. A receiver for lifts, and a dishon- 
orable supporter of cut purses. 

1600. Sir John Oldcastle, ii. 2. 
I'se poor Irishman; I'se a lbavtbr. 

1602. Shakspbarb, TVoilus and 
Cressida, i. 2. Is he so young a man 
and so old a liftbr. 

1608. Dbkkbr, Belman of London, 
in Works (Grosart), iu. 146. He that 
first stealeth the parcell is called the 

UFT. 

lWSJ*ennilessParliament,in Harl, 
Misc, (ed. Park), i. 182. To the great 
impoverishing of all nimmers, uftbrs, 
and cut-punes. 

1669. Nicker Nicked, in Harl, 
Misc, (Park), ii. 108, s.v. 

1781. G. Parkbr, View of Society, 
11. 138, s.v. 

1785. Gross, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 
2. (diieves').— A theft; plunder; 

SWAa {j.V,). Also UFTINO. 

1592. Grbbnb, A Disputation 
[Grosart (1881-6), x. 227]. We practise 
.... among merchaunt taylors. . . . 
getting much gains by uftino. 

1852. JuDSON, Mysteries etc. of New 
York, ch. IV. When I hear of the boys 
making a large uft, I always envy them. 
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3. (colloquial). — Assistance in 
gena^: as, a lift in a vehicle; 
a LIFT in life. Also liftino. 

1711. Swift, Journal to Hella, 5 
April, Letter 20. I. . . . then took a 
coach and got a lipt back for nothing. 

1759. Stbknb, Tristram Shandy, 
I. vii. Whose distreas, and silence ondier 
it, call out the louder for a friendly lift. 

1786. Gaon, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 
Lift. To give one a lift, to assist ; a 
good hand at a dead lift, a good hand 
on an emergency. 

179e. J. G. HoLMAM, Abroad and 
at Home, i. z. Young T, Tee, Sir 
Simon, so they tell me ; but for all that, 
don't d — trade ; for I don't think as 
how you'd ha' been a gentleman and a 
knight if the money you got by the 
warehouse had not given you a bit of 

a LIFT. 

1886. Dicnocs, Pickwick, xxxv. p. 
107. There was a constant succession of 
Christian names in smodc frocks and 
white coats, who were invited to have 
a LIFT by the guard, and who knew 
every horM and hostler on the road 
and off it. 

1856. J. Hughes, Tom Brown*s 
School-Days, Ft. I. v. You know my 
old aunt, Miss East, she lives some- 
where down your way in Berkshire. 
She wrote to me that you were coming 
to-day, and asked me to give you a lift. 

1873. Note* and Queries, 4 S. xii. 
z6 Aug. p. 128. As she was toiling along 
the hiffh-road to Oxford, she was over- 
taken by a student of the Universitv on 
horseback. He offered her a lift, which 
she accepted. 

1888. Rolf Boldrbwood, Robbery 
Under Arms, xl. Gratefial to Maddie 
for giving him this lift. 

1892. S. Watson, Wops the Waif, 
p. 9. Glad of the lift Tickle stood on 
the edge of a broad ledge at the side 
of the pavement. 

4. (football).— A kidc. 

Verb, (old).— I. To steal; TO 
CONVEY {g,v.); specifically to 
steal cattle and horses. 

1591. Ghkkhk, Second Part Conny- 
catching [Grosart, vol. x. p. xx8]. 
Some base roges that lift when they 



come into Alehouses quart potts, plat- 
ters. ... or any such paltrie trash, 
which commonly u called pilfering. 

1600. JoNSON, Cynthia^s Revels, 
i. X. One other peculiar virtue vou pos- 
sess in uftino, or leiget-du-main. 

1817. Scott, Rob. Roy, xxvi. Live 
by stealing, reiving, liftino cows. 

1852. JuDsoN, Mysteries etc, 0/ 
New York, iii. ch. 7, p. 47. Well, old 
gal, wot's the swa^^i Wot 'ave you 

LIFTED. 

1868. Fun, iv. 34. Mosstroopers 
bold did horses lift at some fierce Ba- 
ron's order. 

1888. G. A. Sala, m III, L.News, 
Nov. 24, p. 499, col. I. * Paley's Natural 
Theology '^ is, from beginning to end, 
based on the lines of the Dutchman, 
whose very language has, in many in- 
stances, been coolly lifted by the Eng- 
lish Church dignitary. 

1890. Pall Mall Gazette, 19 April, 
p. 6, col. X. The pushing and struggling 
of all this miscellaneous mass at bushy 
parts of the road, where it got mixed up 
with the eighty head of cattle which 
Mr. Stanley haid lifted. 

1892. KiPLiNO, Barrack Room 
Ballads, *The Lament of The Border 
Cattle Thief.' And heaved me into the 
central jail For uftino of the kine. 

3. (printers'). — To transfer. 

1891. Answers, s8 March. One of 
the first journalistic duties I ever had 
to perform was that of replying to the 
' Correspondents ' on a new weeklv 
newspaper attached to a daily, from which 
nearty all the matter was lifted. 



3- 
quot 



(American thieves'). — See 



1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
Lift. Lift the poor cove, he isidmost 
lenten, help the poor fellow, he is almost 
starved. 

4. (sporting). — To break (in a 
walking race) into an un£Eur pace. 

To LIFT ONE'S HAND (ELBOW, 

LITTLE FINGER, etc), verb. pkr. 
(common). — To drink. Also see 
Leg, ante. For sjmonjrms see 
Drinks.— Grose (1823). 
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To LIFT HAIR, verb, phr. 
(American). — To scalp. 

1848. RoxTON, Life in the Far 
Wesit 13. Lift as much hair as thejr 
could. 

1868. Congressional Report ^ x; 
Ang. The Arrapaboes were not afier 
stealing cattle but after uftino hair. 

On THE UFT, adv, phr, (Amer- 
ican). — On the moTe; reiady to 
depart 

LiPTSR, Ji^.(old).— I. A thief. See 
Lift, suhs,^ sense i. 

2. in pi. (old). — A crutch. 
1690. B. "E^t Did, Cant, Crewt%,y. 
1785. Grose, Vulg^. Tongue, s.t. 
1859. Matskll, Vocabulum, s.t. 

LiFT-LEQ, subs. (old). — Strong ale; 
STINGO (q,v.). 

LiQ, subs, (old). — I. A bed. — New 
Cant, Z>«W. (1725); Grose (1 785). 
(2) Abedstead.— Matsell( 1 859). 
See Lib. 

2. (provincial). — A lie. 

LiQBY, subs, (old).— A bedfellow: 
specifically a concubine. Cf. 
LUDBT and LOTEBY. 

1682. Bromb, Northern Lass, 
Con. He is wed already, sir. Another 
wife would gar him be put down at 
gallows ; and I would not be she for all 
the worldly good that e*re I saw with 
both mine eyen. And o' my conscience 
I'll be none of his uoby, for twise so 
mickle. 

1684. Lacy, Sanny the Scot, ii. x. 
He means to make one of your lasses 
his wench — that is, his love and his 

LIOBV. 

Light, subs, (common). — i. Credit. 
To GET A UOHT =s to get credit; 

To HAVE ONE'S UGHT PUT OUT 

s: to exhaust one's credit ; to go 
STONY {g.v,). 
VOL. IV. 



2. (colloquial). — A model; an ex- 
ample : generally shining ught. 

1871. Figaro, x< ApriL * A Lay of 
a Chelsea Bus.' And still the uoht 
seemed ill at ease, And knocked his fists 
upon his knees. Ibid, * Another' was a 
SHiNiNO uoht; Hb tie was limp, and 
once was white. 

3. in, pi, (pugilistic). — The 
eyes. Also dayughts (q,v,) and 
top-ughts {j,v,), 

1820. J. H. Rbynolds ('P.Corco- 
ran'), The Fancy, 72. She knew a 
smart blow, from a handsome giver 
Could darken ughts. 

4. in pi, (common). — A fooL 
For synonyms see BuFFLS and 
Cabbage-head. 

Adf, (old).— Wanton. Hence, 

light-given (Burton, Anat,) 

= lewd of habit; ught-heeled 

(q,v,); LIGHT-O'-LOVE (q.v.); 

ught-skirts, (q»v,)', and so 

forth. 

1538. Elyot, Dictionary, s.v. Me- 

retrix. An harlot, a brothel, an hoore, 

a strompet, a ught housewyfe. 

1567. Edwards, Damon &» Pitkias 
[DODSLBY, Old Plays (1874), iv. 50]. Be- 
lieve her not, she is a light goddess; 
she can laugh and low'r. 

1594. Barnfibld, Hellenes Rape or 
a Light Lanthome for Light Ladies 
(ed. Arbbr), p. 38, in title. 

1594. Nashb, Dido, Queen of Car- 
thage (Grosart (1885), VI. 33]. I feare 
me. Dido hath been counted ught. In 
being too familiar with larbas. 

1598. Shakspbarb, Second Henry 
IV, i. I. He hath the horn of abun- 
dance, and the uohtnbss of his wife 
shines through it. Idem, i. 2. Not so, 
my lord; jrour ill angel is uoht. 

1598. Fu)Rio, Worlde of Wordes, 
s.v. Femina red monate, A bad uoht 



1599. Portbr, Two Angry Women 
[DoDSLBY, Old Plavs, iv. 367]. Hark 
ye, maid, if [a] maid, are ye so uoht. 
That you can see to wander in the night? 

1621. Burton, Anatomy (ed. 1893), 
i. 479. I write not this to patronise any 
wanton idle flirt, lascivious or uoht 

«3 
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hoosewives, which are too forward many 
times. 

1669. Davenant, Man's the Mas- 
ter, iv. i. I'm a very uoht hns-wife. 

1690. B, E,^Dicf. Cant, Crew, s,v, 

1694. Crownb, Married Beau, i. x . 
Here's my wife I see! she is no uoht 
piece. 

1865. Browning, Men and Women, 
Vol. i. A 'UOHT Wonutn' (Title). 

To PUT OUT ONE'S LIGHT, 

verb, phr. (common). — To kill. 
Also see subs.^ sense i. 

1602. Shakspbarb, Othello, v. 2. 
Tet she must die, else she'll betray 
more men. Pat oat the light, and then— 
Put out thb uoht? 

1619. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Maid's Tragedy, iv. x. Evad. You will 
not murder me ? Mel, No ; 'tis a justice, 
and a noble one, To put the uoht out 
of such base offenders. 

1868. Temple Bar, xxiv. 539. Ho- 
cussing is putting a chap to sleep with 
chloroform, and bellowing is puttino his 
uoht out. 

1884. Graphic, 27 Sept., p. 315, 
col. 2. So now, the malefactor does not 
marder, he ' pops a man off*, or puts 
HIS uoht out. 

1891 . Morning Adver titer, 3 April. 
The prisonen called him a * blackly,' 
and a O'Connor said if he went to work 
again he woold put his uoht out. 

1891. Star, 10 Feb., p. 3, col. 6. 
He had been heard to say, * I should 
like to PUT her uoht out,' and had 
fired at her bed-room window. 

To HOLD A UOHT (or CANDLE) 
TO THE DEVIL. See DEVIL. 

To LIGHT THE LUMPER. See 

Lumper. 

To LIGHT OUT, verb, phr, 
(American). — See quot. 1883. 

1882. Notes and Queries, 6 S. v. 
6$. 'Words & Phrases in Use in the 
Far West.* Lioht out, same as * Skin 
out' . . . To leave secretly and hastily as 
when puitned by an enemy. 



1884. ^,TwkDH,HMckleberry Finn, 
ch. i. p. 2. So when I couldn't stand it 
no longer, I ut out. 

1890. Guntsr, Miss Nobody,^, i\. 
Light out as if h<^ were behind you. 

1890. Scribner's Magazine, Feb., p. 
493. I want to jes turn in And take and 
UOHT right OUT o' here and get back 
West ag'in. 

LiQHT-BLUE, subs, (old). — Gin. For 
sjrnonyms see Drinks and Satin. 

1820. Reynolds (* Peter Corcoran'), 
The Fancy, . . Never again I'll culti- 
vate UOHT-BLUE or browu inebriety. 

1822. RandalFs Serapbooh . . . 
My brain-box u airy with Deady's ught- 

BLUB. 

1828. Grose, Vulg, Tongue (3rd 
ed.), S.V. 

Light- BOB, suhs, (military). — i. A 
light infantry soldier. For syno 
nyms see MuD-CRUSHER. 
1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
1846. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 
zziv. Mr. Stubble, as may be supposed 
from his size and slendemess, wasofthe 

UGHT-BOBS. 

1854. Whyte Melviixb, General 
Bounce, zi. * A uoht-bob on each side, 
with his arms sloped.' 

1870. Daily Telegraph, 27 Sept. 
* On the Superior Education of the Ger- 
man Soldier.' It was true that the Ger- 
man UOHT-BOB was an assistant {udge in 
the Berlin Court. 

2. in pi. (military).— The Forty- 
third Foot. 

Lighter. See Lump. 

Light- FANTASTIC, subs, (common). 
— ^Dancing; e.g.^ 'To work THE 

LIGHT FANTASTIC '. \Cf. MiLTON, 

V Allegro: Come and trip it as 
you go On the UGHT fantastic 
toe]. Fr. la sauterie, 

1848. Stirling Coyne, Binhs the 
Bagman, i. x. Then you're fond of 
sporting on thb uoht fantastic. 
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1848. Rdxton. Life In The Far 
Wett^ 47. Sport a figure on the uoht 

VANTASnC TOB. 

1855. Strang, Glasgow and Us 
ClubSf 150. In evening dress, muslins, 
which were then expensive, were much 
patronised by those who tripped on the 

UGHT rANTASTlC TOB. 

1892. GuNTBS, Miss Dividends, iz. 
'You dance very nicely;* she murmurs. 
'Yes, for a man who has not tripped 
THB UGHT FANTASTIC for yean.' 

LiQHT-FEEDER, subs. (thicves').— A 
silver spoon. 

Light- FINGERED, o^r*. (colloquial). — 
Dextrous in stealing; given to 
thieving. 

1560. Nice Wanton [Dodslby, Old 
Plays (1874), ii. 167]. I must say more, 
Your son is suspect UGHT-FmcBRBD to be. 

1592. Grbbnb, Defence of Conny- 
catching [Grosart (z8iBx-6), xi. 97]. A 
.... Taylor, famous for hu art, but 
noted for his filchinge, which although 
he was light-fingbrd, yet. ... he was 
much sought. 

l«07-9. Dampibr, Voyages, ii. x . 14. 
The Tonguinese being very ught-fin- 
gbrbd. 

1680. Thos. Adams, Workes, 170. 
'The Fatal Banket I Is any tradesman 
LIGHT- FiNOKRED, and lighter consdenced ? 
Here [Stolen waters are sweet] is a 
whole feast of Frandes, a Uble furnbhed 
with Trickes, conveyances, glossings, 
perjuries, cheatinges. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, s.r. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Light-fingbrbd, thievish, apt to pilfer. 

r.1 868-9. W. S. Gilverx, ffoAemian 
Ctrl. And yet I've heard you called 
UGHT-FUfOBRBD gentry. 

LiQHT-FRiQATE, sui^s. (old).--A wo- 
man of loose morals. — B.E.( 1 690); 
New Cant. Diet. (1725). 

LIQHT-HEELED, adj. (old).— I. 

Wanton. 

r.1688. Laefy Alimony, ii. 6. Lose a 
UGHT-HBBLBD truU— That in my judg- 
ment's nothing. 



1640. The Bride, Sig G. She b 
sure a light-hbbld wench. 

1661. Davbnport, City Nightcap, 
ii. Who have heavier heads than those 
whose wives have uoht hbbls. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

LiGHT-HBXLBD ... a UGHT-HBBLBD WOUCh, 

one who b apt by the flying up of 

her heeb, to &11 flat on W ba^ a 

willing wench. 

2. (old).— .S>r quot. 

1670. Ray, A-^w^^^ [Bohn (1893), 
47]. A UORT-RBBLBD mother maketh a 
heavy-heeled daughter. Because she 
doth all her work herself, and her daugh- 
ter meantime sitting idle, contracts a 
habit of sloth. Mkre piteuse fait sa 
fille r0^w«i[ff^= a tender modier breeds 
a scabby daughter. 

LIQHT-HEEL8. See LlOHT-SIORTS. 

LiQHT-HOUSE, subs, (old).--A led- 
nosed man.— Grose (1823). \Cf. 
Shakspeare, I Henry IV, iii. 3. 
*Thou art our Admiral, thou 
bearest the lantern in the poop/ 
etc.]. 

Light- INFANTRY, Jtt3x. (common).— 
Fleas; F sharps (q.v.). Cf. 
Heavy Dragoons. Fr. la sou- 
terelle and la sauteuse. 

L1QHTMAN8, subs. (Old Cant).— 5><r 
quots. C/. Darkmans =: night. 
Fr. le malois/ It. specchio. 

1578. Harman, Caveat (18x4), 6$. 
The UGHTMANS, the day. 

1609. Dbkkbr, Lanthomeand Can- 
dlelight. If we. . . . dup but the gigger 
of a country-cove's ken, firom tiience at 
tiie chats we trine in the ughtmans. 

1610. Rowlands, Martin Mark- 
«^A P- 39 (H. aub*s Repr. 1874). Light- 
MANs, the day. 

1611. MiDDLBTON and Dbkkbr, 
Roaring Girle, v. i. Oh, I would lib 

all the UGHTMANS. 

166S. R. Hbao, English Regme, 
Pt. I. V. 50 (1874). LiOHTMANS, Morn- 
ing or Day. 
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1690. B. E., Did, Cant, Crew, s.r. 
17SJ4. E. Coles, Eng, Did, Light- 
mans, (break of) day. 

1785. Grose, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 
1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 

L1QHTNE88, subs, (old). — "Wanton- 
ness: see Light, adj, 
1614. Cook, City Gallant [Dods- 
LKY, Old Plays (1874), xi. 254]. Kind- 
ness is termed lightness in our sex. 

LiQHTNiNQ, «<*j.{old). — Gin. Flash 

OF LIGHTNING (or CLAP OF 

THUNDER) = a glass of gin. For 
synonyms see Drinks and Satin. 

1789. Geo. Parker, Life* s Painter, 
154. Noggin of UGHTNIWG. A quartern 
of gin. 

1828. Grose, Vulg. Tongue (3rd 
ed.), s.v. 

1888. T. E. WiLKS, John Smith, 
i. 2. Sometimes we have a little bet as 
well, but nothing to speak of— some heavy 

or a FLASH OF LIGHTNING. 

1851. Mavhew, Land. Lab., i. x6o. 
He would. . . . express his desire to 
add. ... the stimulant of a flash of 

UOHTNING. 

Ll<lHT-0'-LOVE, subs, (cx)lloquial).— 
A wanton. 

1589. Nashe, Anat. of Absurditie, 
in Wt*. (Grosart), 1. 14. As there was 
a loyall Lucretia, so there was a uoht 
A LOVE Lai%, 

1592. Greene, Quip for Up, Cour- 
tiers, Bs. 6. Next them grew the dis- 
sembhng daisie, to warn such ught o 
LOVE wenches, not to trust every feire 
promise that such amorous bachelors 
make them. 

1599. Porter, Two Angry Women 
[DODSLEY, Old Plays (1874), vii. 29O. 
Foul strumpet, LiOHT-A-LOVE.short-heels. 

1605. London Prodigal, ii. i. I 
hate a uoht o* love, as I hate death. 

1620. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Chances, \, 4. Sure he has encountered 



Some light o* love or other, and there 
means To play at in and in for this night. 
1652. FLBTCKER,}Vild'Goose Chase, 
iv. X. One of your London light o* 
LOVES, a right one! Came over in these 
pumps, and half a petticoat. 

1840. Mark Lemon, Lost And Won , 
i. 2. Now though Mistress Leyton ncvCT 
oversteps the bounds of modesty, yet it 
does look so much like what they would 
do were she a light of love. 

1874. OuiDA, Two Wooden Shoes, 
xxiii. You were spared a bad thinf , 
lad ; the child was that grand painter s 
ught-o'-love, that is plain to sec. 

L1QHT-8KIRT8, jM*j.(old).— A Strum- 
pet. For synonyms see Barrack- 
HACK and Tart. Also Light- 
heels. 

1602. Cooke, How[to] Choose a 
Good Wife etc. [Dodslby, Old Plays 
(1874), ix. 53]. rll tell my mistress as 
soon as I come home That mistress ugut- 
heels comes to dinner tomorrow. 

1606. Return from Parnassus 

g^ODSLEY, Old Plays (1874), ix. 1x8]. 
ath not Shore's wife, although a light- 
skirts she, Giv*n him a chaste, long- 
lasting memory? Ibid. 127. You ught- 
SKiRT stars. ... By gloomy light perk 
out your doubtful heads. 

1612. Passenger of Benvenuto 
rquoted by NarbsI. F. The purse serves 
for an art; but if I should briefly tell 
thee, what punkish art derived from her 
progenitors this uoht-skirts used to- 
wards me, thou wouldest laugh. 

C.1638. Lady Alimony, ii. 6. That 
LiGHT-sKiRT, with impetuous heat. Some- 
times pursu'd me. 

1767. Ray, Proverbs [Bohn (1893), 
64]. A whore, a light-skirts. 

1834. Taylor, Ph. van Art., ^^i.li. 
iii. 3. Oh, she's a light skirts 1 yea, 
and at this present A little, as you sec, 
concern' d with liquor. 



L1OHT-TROOP8, subs, (old).— Lice. 



ed.), S.V 
march. 



1828. Grose, Vulgar Tongue (xrd 
The LiOHT-TROOPS are in fall 
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LiQHT-wsiGHT, odj, (American).— 
I . Of little importance ; weak. 

2. (pugilists'). — Under twelve 
stone. — Grose (1823). 

LiQHT-WET, subs, (old).— Gin. For 
synonyms see Drinks and Satin. 

1822. RandaWt Scrap-hook, Pure 
and clear rose the beads on the glass 

of UOUT-WET. 

Like. This word enters into numer- 
ous combinations indicating ener- 
getic, rapid, or intense action, 
motion, and thought. The chief 
are: — 

LiKB (or as) anythino; a basket 
OF chips; bbans; billy-ho; a bird; 

BLAZES, ; BOOTS, or OLD BOOTS ; BRICKS, 
or A THOUSAND, Or A CART-LOAD, OF 

bricks; a doo in a fair; fun; a 
house on fire ; hell ; hot cake ; mad ; 

ONE o'clock ; SHIT TO A SHOVEL ; A SHOT ; 
A STREAK ; THUNDER ; THE VERY DEVIL ; 
A TOM-TIT ON A HORSE-TURD ; WINKXYOr 

WINKY. (Fr. comme la bourrique h 
Robespierre), 

1542. Udall, Erasmus Apoph., 
p. 32. The young maiden, where the 
lokers on (quaked and trembled for feare, 
daunced without any feare at allemong 
sweardes and kniues, beyng as tharpe 

AS ANYTHYNO. 

1690. The Pagan Prince [quoted 
by Narks]. So that the Belgians, hearing 
what a clutter the Albionians made of 
their victoiy which they had got but by 
one spot of a die, thev fell a making a 
bonfires and fire-works uke mad, and 
rejoicing and triumphing for the great 
▼ictoxy. 

1690. Crowne, English F^iar, iW. 
As soon as ever the stop of coaches is 
over, my lady will drive like mad. 

^.1708. Pbpys, Diary t 11. 6. A mad 
coachman that drove like mad. 

</.1704. Lestranoe I Century], A 
bear, enraged at the stinging of a bee, 
ran uke mad into the bee-garden, and 
overturned all the hives. 

1716. Croker, Suff, Cor,, i. 8. 
[Tell] dear Molly I like her uke any- 



1740. Richardson, Pamela, ii. 57. 
O my dear father and mother, I fear 
your girl will grow as proud as anything. 

1819. MooRE, Tom Crib, 23. But 
a pelt in the smeller ... set it going 
like fun. Ibid. 25. The whole populace 
flashed the white grin like a basket of 

CHIPS. 

1885. Dickens, 5Atf/rAtf«,x39.Bump 
they cnms agin the post, and out flies 
the fare uke bricks. 

1836. M. Scott, Tom Cringle's 
Log, 2, The breeze struck us, and it 
came on to blow like thunder. Ibid. 
We were bowling along right before it, 
rolling uke the very devil. 

1887. Barham, /. L, (Jackdaw of 
Rheims), That little Jackdaw kept hop- 
ping about. Here and there. Like a dog 
in a fair, Over comfits and cakes. And 
dishes and plates. (Ibid, Witches' Frolic) , 
Old goody Jones All skin and bones. 
Follows UKE WINKING. Ibid, (Misadv, 
at Margate). The tear-drop in his little 
eye again beg^n to spring, His bosom 
throbbed with agony, he cried uke 
ANYTHING. Ibid. (Ingoldsby Penance). 
For the Friar to his skirts closely stidu, 
* Running after him,'— so said the Abbot, 
—UKE bricks I 

1846. B. DisRABU, Sybil or The 
Tijoo Nations, 330. Syllabubs ukb 
BLAZES, and snapdragon as makes the flun- 
keys quite pale. 

1847. ROBB, Squatter Life, 37. He 
lit upon the upper town and its member 

LIKE A THOUSAND OF BRICK ! 

1850. Smbdley, Prank Fairlegh, 
204. Tapping his claret for him, as the 
pugilists call it, and sending him down 

UKB A SHOT. 

1851. Mayhbw, London Labour and 
London Poor, in. p. 159. She liked this 
very much, in fact so miich, that the 
other little ones used to cry uke blazes 
because I wouldn't let them have a turn 
at them [the stilts]. Ibid. i. 29. He trot- 
ted on LIKE ONE o'clock. 

«/.1859. De Quincey, Spanish Nun, 
sect. 24. The horse was so maddened 
by the wound, and the road so steep, 
that he went like blazes. 

1860. New Orleans Picayune, zj 
April (Police Report). When it came 
to the breakdown. Your Honori he 
kicked up a row like a drove of con- 
trary mules, and when we wanted to 
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tarn bim out, lie fell upon ns likb a 
THOUSAio) OF BRICKS, and threatened to 
make minced meat of the police and 
every one of us. 

1864. IVgiiem World, k March. 
'When Mr. Nye had finished, Mr. 
Stewart rose, and with his irresistible 
k^c and impressive language came 
down upon bim ukb a thousand of 
BRICKS, till he was utterly crushed and 
demolished.' 

1868. Miss Braddon, Sir Jasper, 
zxvil. p. 282. I'll stick to you ukb old 

BOOTS. 

1869. W. S. Gilbert, Bah Ballads, 
'Captain Reece.* If ever they were 
dull or sad. The Captain danced to them 

UKB MAD. 

1878. Carroll, Throtigk a Looking 
Glass, iv. 73. They wept likb any- 
TBINO to see such quantities of sand. 

1874. Saturday Review, Jan., 55. 
An Oxford man, nay even a Balhol 
man. . . . introduced in the story a 
pleasing change by such a phrase as 
Jawing away likb old boots. 

1888. Graphic, 17 March, 287, i. 
Nevertheless, this solid fare disappeared, 
with the beer, ukb wimking. 

1888. Puck*s Library, 15. * Will go 
UKB hot cakbs.* Book Seller (to Clerk). 
'Haven't we an oversto<^ of'Ja<^, the 
Giant Killer,' on hand. Tames ? ' Clerk, 
'Yes, sir.' Book SelUr, 'Well, take'm 

SI to the Polo Grounds this afternoon; 
ey'll sell £ut enough there.' 

1890. GcNTBR, Miss Nobody, 153. 
'Second National Bank ukbastrbak,' 
screams the new-made lord to the driver. 

1891. Mrs. Lovbtt-Cambron, in 
Lippincoil, Au|{., p. 142. 'He's as fit 
as a fiddle, miss,' said Griges, admir- 
ingly, as Susan kissed her old firiend's 
satin coat with enthusiasm, 'and he'll 
cany you ukb a bird to-morrow.' 

1892. MiLUKBN, *Arry Ballads, 
57. I'd be there, ukb a shot. Ibid, 33. 
I jest blew away likb old boots. 

Like one o'clock half 
STRUCK, phr, (common). — 
Hesitatin^y. 

1876. HlNDLBY, Adventures x/ a 
Ckeap Jack, p. 19. He stands ukb onb 
o'clock half-struck. 

Like a whale. Set Whale. 



Like Christmas Beef. See 
Beef. 

Like a Birch-broom in a 
FIT. See Birch-broom. 

I like THAT!/Ar. (common). — 
A derisive answer to a qaestion- 
able statement: e.g. *I am a 
capital pedestrian.' *I like that!' 

You TALK like A HALFPENNY 
BOOK (or PENNY BOOK), odv, phr, 

(common). — Said in derision of a 
fluent or affected ^speaker. 

Likeness, subs, (thieves'). — See 
quot 
1828. Grose, Vulg, Tongue (3rd 
ed.), s.v. ukbmess, a phrase osed by 
thieves when the oflficers. . . . are ex- 
amining their countenances; as, 'the 
traps are taking our ukbnbss.' 

LiL (or Lill), subs, (common). — 
A book ; a document of any kind ; 
a five pound note. In America a 
dollar. [Gypsy: cf. Borrow, 
Romano-lavO'lil = Gypsy Word 
Bk.]. See quots. 

1821. D. Haooart, Li^e^s Glossary, 
172. Lil, a pocket-book. 

1851. G. Borrow, Lavengro, zvii. 
p. 63 (z888). The more shame for yoa 
—a snake-fellow— a horse witch — and a 
UL RBADER— yet you Can't shift for your- 
sell. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
Lil, a pocket-book. Liu,, a bad bill. 

Lilliputian, subs, (colloquial). — ^A 
dwarf. 
1838. Gross, Vulg, Tongue (3rd 
ed.), S.V. 

Lily- Benjamin, subs, (common). — 
A white great coat See Benja- 
min. 

Lily-liver, subs, (common). — A 
coward. 
1863. TuxaasLKf, Roundabout Pa- 
pers, xii. When people were yet afraid 
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oi me, and were taken in by vaj iwiq^ger, 
I always knew that I was a uly-uvbr, 
and expected that I should be found out 
some day. 

Lily-livered, adj, (old). — cowardly; 
dastardly. 

1605-6. Shakspbarb, King Lear^ 
ii. a. Osw, What dost thou know me 
for? Kent, A knave; a rascal; a lily- 
LiVBRBD, action-taking knave. 

1867. A. Trollopb, Barchesier 
Lowerst xiv. You will not besoLiLV-Li- 
VBRSD as to fall into this trap which he has 
baited for you. 



Lily of St. 

Clements. 



Clements. See St. 



Lily-shallow, stibs, (oommon). — A 
white driving hat—GROSE ( 1 823). 

Lilywhite, subs, (old). — i. A 
negro; a diimney-sweep. 

160a B. E., Diei, Cant, Crew, s.v. 

1785. Grosb, F«^. Tongue, s.v. 
LnxY WHiTB, a diimney sweep. 

1819. Moors, Tern Crib, 45. Show 
the LiLYWHiTBS fair play. 

2, in pi, (military).— The Se- 
venteenth Foot [from its fadngsl. 
Also, Bengal Tigers (f.v.). 
Also, the Fifty-ninth Foot. 

LiLLYWHITE QROAT, SUbs, (coomion). 

— A shilling. For synonyms see 
Bob. 

189i. Daily Bourse, 13 Sept., p. i. 
For instance, a ' man, ' starting with 6s. 
a week, and, after six years, find- 
ing himself in possession of weekly wages 
amounting to zgs., say nineteen shillings, 
can assuredly have no legitimate cause for 
complaint .... Fancy nineteen ' Lilly- 
MmrrB groat* a week, and not to be 
satisfied! 

Limb, subs, (old). — i. A mischievous 
child; an imp. Also (in depred- 
ation to older persons) Limb of 
Satan &c 



1589. Nasub, Mariin't MonWt 
Mind IGkosakt (1883-4), i. 155]. He that 
b termed .Satan. . . . and a very ldcm 
of him. 

1625. TOMSON, Staple of News, iii. 
2. She had it firom a limb o' the school, 
she says, a little limb of nine year old. 

1708. R. EsTCCURT, Fair Example, 
iii. 2. p. 34. Blood and thunder! TU 
broil ye, you limb of Satan. 

1815. Scorr, Guy Mannering, 
zzziv. Me^ Merrilies, the old dbvil's 
UMB of a gipsy witch. 

1862. Calvkrlby, Verses 6r» Trans- 
lations, p. 7. He was what nurses call 

a UMB. 

1864. Derdy Day, p. 68. You limb 
OP BRiMSTomi ; just let me get hold of you. 

1880. G. R. Sms, Ballads of Ba- 
bylon (Little Jim), Our little Jim Was 
such a UMB His mother scarce could 
manage him. 

1892. Anstby, Model Music Hall 
Songs, p. 94. Now I've grown into an 
awful young umb. 

3. (American colloquial). — A 

leg. 

1720. Ramsay, The Scribbler's 

Lashed, p. 8. If Nellie's hoop be twice 

as wide As her two pretty limbs can 

stride. 

1857. Rbv. A. C. Gbiicib, Cana- 
dian Journal, Sept. If we know any- 
thing of English conversation or letters, 
we speedilv find out, even if stone blind, 
that British men and women have arms 
and 1^, But in Canada. . . . he would 
learn ttiat both sexes have limbs of some 
sort. . . . but he could not tell whether 
their limbs were used to stand on or 
hold by. 

1858. Pittsburg Chronicle^ June. 
The poor brute [a horse] fell ... . 
fracturing his umb. 

1861. O. W. HoLMBS, Elsie Ven- 
ner, vii. * A bit of the wing, Rovy, or 
of—the under limb?' The first laugh 
broke out at this. 

1867. Upham, IVitchcraft, ii. 248. 
One of her lower limbs was fractured 
in the attempt to rescue her frx>m the 
prison widls. 

187a R. G. White, Words 6f 
their Uses, s.v. Limb for lbo. Perhaps 
tiiese persons think that it is indelicate 
for women to have legs. 
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1872. Db Vbrb, Amertcamtsms. 
Limb, instead of leg, one of the ludi- 
cront evidences of the false prudishness 
prevailing in certain classes of American 
society. 

3. in pi. (common). — A gawk. 
Also Duke or Duchess of Limbs. 

1785. Grosb, F»^. Tongue, s.v. 
Limbs. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulumt s.v. 

Verb, (eommon). — To cheat. 

1878. Hatton, Cruel London ^BVi, 
II. ch. V. 'They have had me, bless 
you/ said Bradford, * the men who have 
UMBBD you and cursed the hand that fed 
them.' 

Limb of the Law, subs, phr, 
(old). — A lawyer or lawyer's deik. 
Also Limb. 

1762. Smollett, Sir L. Greaves, I. 
ii. Then fixing his eyes upon Ferret, 
he proceeded—' An't you a umb of thb 
LAW, firiend?' 

1770. FooTB, Lame Lover, iii. Sir 
Luke. Well said, my young limb of 

THB LAW. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

1786-1806. HoRNB Tookb, Div. of 
FurUy, ii. ch. 4. Limb is from the A.S. 
verb Limpian, pertinere. . . . ' Limb of 
the Body, Limb of thb law,' etc. 

1818-24. EoAM, Boxiana,m..2\ti. Jack 
and his pal, a limb of tub law, were 
screwed up the whole of the darkey in 
the compter. 

1836. Dickens, Pickwick, zliii. p. 
177. 'Now, Sammy, I know a ffen'l'm'n 
here, as'U do the rest o' the bisness for 
us, in no time— a umb o' thb law, 
Sammy, as has got brains like the frogs, 
dispersed all over his body .... a 
friend of the Lord Chancellorship's, 
Sammy.' 

1889. CasselPs Saturday Journal, 
9 Feb., p. 471. That good-looking umb 
OF thb law who went wild over you. 

To MINGLE LIMBS, verb, phr, 
(old).— To copulate. 

1629. Davbnant, Albovine,\v. I'st 
fit I proffer her to mimglb limbs? 



Limbo, subs, (old).— i. A prison; 
a place of confinement. [From 
limbus patrum = purgatory]. 
See Cage and SLOWED. 

1553. Lindsay, Tke Dreme\lJi.wo 
(1870), i. 14. 360]. That was the Lvmbe 
in the quhilk did remaine. 

1592. Greenb, Quip, in Works, 
zi. 25^. That r^robate is tiie vserers 
executioner, to bring such gentlemen to 
Limbo, as he hath overthrowne with his 
base brocage. 

1658. Bromb, Damoiselle, iii. z. 
Had I raked limbo as I did the compter. 

1664. Etherbgb, Comical Revenge, 
V. 4, in Wks. (1704), 78. Sir Fred, No 
consideration ; dispatcn, or to . limbo. 
Wkead.'^9» Uiere ever such a dilemma? I 
shall rot in ptison. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Limbo. 

1796. J. G. Holman, Abroad &» ai 
Home, ii. 3. Har. Captain O'Neill, 
my friend, Jack Flourish, is a very whim- 
sical fellow. Ifhe had been out of limbo, 
you would have seen him earlier. 

1828. MoNCRiBFF, Tom &» Jerry, 
iii. 5. Never desert an old pal in umbo. 
Bob. 

1886. Marrtat, Japkei, Izviii. 
Who would soon have found out that I 
had two legs, and have put me into limbo 
as am impostor. 

1877. Five Years' Penal Servitude, 
iv. 263. It was a heartless, cruel robbery 
on his part, and had brought ill-luck on 
him ever since. Before that occurred he 
had never been in umbo. 

2. (old).— A pawnsliop;UNCLE's 
(q.v.) : IN LIMBO = in pawn. 

1698. CoNORBVB, Old Batckelcr, 
ii. X. I let him have all my ready money, 
to redeem his great sword frt>m limbo. 

1754. D. Martin, fM^.Z>M-/., 2nd 
ed. s.v. 

3. (venery).— The female pu- 
dendum. For synonyms see Mo- 
nosyllable. 



LIMBURQER. See CHEESE. 
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Li ME- BASKET. TO BE DRY AS A 

LIME-BASKET, verb, phr, (com- 
mon). — ^To be very dry ; TO SPTT 
SIXPENCES (q.v,). Also to have 
HOT COPPERS (q.V.). 

1838. Dickens, Oliver TVvw/. He 
wished be might be basted if hewam't 

AS DRY AS A LIBfEBASKBT. 

1892. Hume "SiSBVif Bushranger* s 
Sweetheart^ 136. 'That infernal swanky 
has left me as dry as a umb kiln/ 
cried out my companion. 

Lime-juice, subs. (Australian). See 
quots. 

1886. E.Waksfibld, in Nineteenth 
Century t August, 173. In these Colonies 
[Australia], where pretty nearly every 
one has made several sea voyages, that 
subject is strictly tabooed in all rational 
soaety. To dilate upon it is to betray 
a • new chum ' — what they call in Austra- 
lia a LIMB JIHCB. 

1887. All the Year Round, 30 July, 
66. A young man newly arrived in Uie 
Colonies from the old country b styled 
a new Chum or a limb-juicb. 

LiMBJUiCER, subs. (American nauti- 
cal). — ^A British ship or sailor. 
[In allusion to the lime-juice served 
out as an anti-scorbutic]. 

1881. International Rev., xi. 525. 
You UMmuiCBRs have found Uiat 
Richmond is taken. 

1884. PaU Mall Gazette, 26 Aug. 
They would not go on a lim^uicbr, 
they said, for anyuing. 

LiMETWiQ, subs. (old). — I. A snare; 
a trick. Hence (2) any means of 
swindling. Also as adj. 

1592. Nashb, Pierce Penilesse 
[Grosart (1885), ii. 24]. Thus walks he 
vp and downe. . . . and. . . . busies 
hlmselfe in setting silner limb twios to 
entangle jroung gentlemen. 

1592. Grbbnb, Blach Boohs Mes- 
senger [Grosart (i88x-6), xi. 7]. The 
cards to be called . . . the umb twios. 

1606. Return from Parnassus 
IDODSLBT, Old Plays (1874), ix. 125]. 



Let us run through all the lewd forms 
of LIMB-Twio, purloining viUanies. 

1670. Ray, /Vw^r^* [Bohn (1803), 
160]. His fingers are umbtwios, qpoken 
of a thievish person. 

LlMLIFTER, subs. (old).~A LAND- 
LUBBER (g.v.). 

1598. FijOMO,A Worlde of Wordes, 
Levantino, a lifter, a shifter, a lim- 
UPTBR, a pilferer, etc. Ibid. Cefali, 
a scomefuli nickname, as we say a 

UMLIFTBR. 

Limpinq-Jesus, subs, (common). — 
A lameter; a dot-and-carry- 
ONE {q.V.). 

LINDABRIDE8, subs, (old). — A harlot. 
For synonyms see Barrack- 
hack and Tart. 

1668. KiLLiORBW, Parson* s Wed- 
ding, iv. X. Sudi a woman is my wife, 
and no undabrides. 

Line, subs, (colloquial). — A calling; 
a profession; a lay (q.v.). 

1655. FuLLBR, Church Hist., U. 
ix. 23. If I chance to make an excnrsion 
into the matters of the Commonwealth, 
it is not ont of curiosity, or busy-bodi- 
nesse, to be medling in ouier men's unbs. 

1808. Kenney, Raising the Wind, 
i. I. Waiter . . . The fellow lives by 
spunging — gets into people's houses by 
hb songs and his bon-mots. At some 
of the squires' tables he's as constant a 

Saest as the parson, or the apothecary. 
am. Come, that's an odd line to go 
into, however. 

1886. Dickens, Shetches by Boz, 
41. The man in the shop, perhaps is in 
the baked 'jemmy' line, or the fire- 
wood and hearth-stone line, or any other 
line which requires a floating capital 
of eighteen-pence or thereabouts. 

1888. Rolf Boldrbwood, Robbery 
Under Arms, xxiv. Our first try on in the 
coach LINE was with tiie Goulbum mail. 

1891. N. Gould, Double Event, 
177. It's out of my line. 

1898. MiLUKBN, *Arry Ballads, 52. 
Halpine Qnb bixness is oko, and not 
in my linb. 
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2. (common). — A hoax; a fool- 
trap. 

3. m pL (colloquial). — A mar- 
riage certificate. 

1847. Chronicles of PinevilU^ 64. 
One of the women, not the one who 
held the unes. 

ISpJ. PasiLife ; an Autobiography^ 
p. 170. Those good-natured ladies who 
never had their lines. 

1862. Thackbray, Phillips xii. 'How 
should a child like vou know that the 
marriage was irregular ? ' ' Because I 
had no lines, ' cries Caroline. 

4. in pi. (common). — Reins; 
RIBBONS {q.v.), 

1853. Bristed, Ufper Ten Thou- 
sand^ 67. Handing the unes to Ash- 
burner, as he stopped his team. 

On the line, subs, pkr, (com- 
mon). — Hmig on the line at the 
Royal Academy. 

1866. Porinighily Review^ ii. p. 
28. Every picture should be hung at 
that height which in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition is known as tub line. 

Verb, (venery). — i. Properly, 
to impregnate a bitch; hence, 
to copulate. For synonyms see 
Greens and Ride. 

1601. P. Holland, Plinie^ viii. 
ch. XI. The Indians take great pleasiire 
to have their salt bitches lined with 
tigres. 

1725. N. Bailey, Erasmus, 11. 160. 
He would with the utmost diligence look 
for a dog that was on all accounts of a 
good brTOd, to line her, that he might 
not have a litter of mongrels. 

1785. Grose, Vu^. Tongue, s.v. 

2. (colloquial). — To fill : as TO 
LINE one's STOICACH = to eat ; 
TO LINE ONE'S POCKETS = tO 

take money. 

1887. Dickens, Oliver Tkoisl, 43. 
'A couple of pocket-books,' replied that 
young gentleman. 'Lined?' enquired 
the Jew. 



A LINE OF THE OLD AUTHOR, 

subs. phr. (old). — A dram of 
brandy. For synonyms see Go. 

16«0. B. E., Did. Cant. Crew, s.v. 

1786. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

To GET INTO (or on) A LINE, 

verb. phr. (old).— 5^^ quot. Cf. 
String and Gammon. 

1819. De Vaux, Memoirs, s.v. 
Line. To oet a person in a line, or in 
A string, is to engage them in a con- 
versation, while your confederate is rob- 
bing their peison or premises ; to banter 
or jest with a man by amusing him with 
false assurances or professions, is also 
termed stringing him, or getting him 
in tow ; to keep anv body in suspense 
on any subject without coming to a 
decision, is called keeping him in tow, 
in a string, ox in a tow-line. To cut 
THE LINE, or the siring, is to put an 
end to the suspense in which you have 
kept any one, by telling him the plain 
truth, coming to a final decision, &c. A 
person, who has been telling another a 
long story, until he is tired, or conceives 
his auditor has been all the while secretly 
laughing at him, will sav at last, I've 
just dropped down, vou've had me in 
a fine string, I think it's time to cut 
it. On the other hand, the auditor, 
having the same opinion on his part, 
would say. Come, I believe ^ou want 
to string me all night, I wish you'd 
cut it; meaning, condude the story 
at once. 

To LINE one's jacket. See 
Jacket. 

The devil's regiment of 
the IINE, subs. phr. (common). 
— Felons; convicts; the police- 
van corps. 

LiNE-AQE, subs, (journalistic). — 
Payment by line. 

Linen. The linen, subs. phr. 
(common). — The stage curtain : 

THE RAG (^.V.). 

To WRAP UP IN CLEAN LINEN,- 

verb. phr. (old). — To deliver sor 
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did or SMUTTY (q.v,) matter in 
decent language. — Ray (1767). 

To COOL IN ONE'S LINEN, verb, 
phr. (old).— To die. 

</.1796. Burns, Poems. *0 Merry 
Hae I Been.' Blessed be the hour she 

COOLBD IN HER UNBNS. 

Linen-arbor, subs, (American ca- 
dets*). — A dormitory. 

Lin EN -ARMOURER, subs, (common). 
— A tailor. For synonyms see 
Snip. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, s.v. 
1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

Linen-draper, suhs. (rhyming). — 
Paper. 

L1NENOPOLI8, subs, (common). — 
Belfast: cf. Cottonopolis. 

1886. The State, 20 May, p. 2x0. 
There is no town of any dimensions in 
an Ireland more charmin^y situated than 

LlNVNOFOLIS. 

Liner, subs, (journalistic). — i. A 
casual reporter, paid by lineage 
{q.v.). Short for penny-a-uner. 

1861. DuTTON Cook, Paul Posterns 
Daughter, zix. Because now and then 
a LINER b found in the gutter, it doesn't 
do to cry shame on every man that 
wields a pen. 

1864. J. H. Burton, Scot Abroad, 
.... The most fashionable pbnny-a- 
UNSR of the Morning Post. 

2. (artistic). — A picture hung 

ON THE line (g.V.). 

1887. W. p. Frith» Autobicg,, i. 
1x4. The work advanced rapidly and I 
thought succeasiullv, and in due time made 
its ajqpearance in l^iufalgar Square, where 
it was amongst the fortunate unbrs. 

Linq-QRAPPLINQ, subs. phr. {ven&r^). 
— Groping a woman; bird*s-nest- 
inq(^.v.). cyi stink-finger. 



LlNQO, subs, (colloquial). — A foreign 
language; unintelligible speech. 

16W. CoNORBVE, Way of the World, 
iv. 4. I shall understand your ungo one 
of these days. Cousin : in the mean while 
I must answer in plain English. 

1719. DuRFEY, Pills to Purge etc., 
ill. xoo. We teach them their lingua, 
to crave and to cant. 

1749. Fielding, Tom Jones, Bk. 
VI. ch. ii. I have often warned you not 
to talk the court gibberish to me. I tell 
you, I don't understand the ungo; but 
I can read a journal, or the * London 
Evening Post.' 

1776. ^\xtxa>KTH,St.Patrich*sDay, 
i. z. He's a gentleman of words; he 
understands your foreign ungo. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

1889. AiNSWORTH, Jack Sheppard, 
Ft. I. ch. 2. It's plain he don't under- 
stand our LINGO. 

1846. 'HLkscbl^ki, Peter Simple, vi\\\. 
Recollect that I cannot speak a word of 
their lingo. 

1357. Thackeray, Four Georges 
(George I). He recited a portion of the 
Swedish Catechism to his Most Christian 
Majesty and hb Court, not one of 
whom understood his lingo. 

1859. Matsell, Vocabulum, s.v. 

1888. Clark Russell, Sailor's 
Language, s.v. Lingo.— Sailor's name 
for a language he does not understand. 

1888. Rolf Boldrewood, Robbery 
Under Arms, viii. Droll lingo, wasn't it? 

1892. MiLLiKEN, * Arry Ballads, do. 
I can't git the 'ang of his ungo. 

LiNQUA Franca, subs. phr. (collo- 
quial). — Specifically the comipt 
Italian(dating from the period of the 
Genoese and Venetian supremacy) 
employed as the language of oom- 
mmaal intercourse with die Levant. 
[Other examples are Hindustani in 
India, Swahilli and Houssa in 
Africa, Pidgin in China, and 
Chinook in America]. 
1619. Wilson, Beiphegor, iii. 5. 

Mat. What kind of people are ye? Rod. 
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A hotch-potch of all tongaes, nations, 
and languages. We speak the Lingua 
Franca, keep open house, etc. 

1675. Drydbn, Kind Keeper ^ \. 1. 
English i away you fop I 'tis a kind of 
ungua franca, as I have heard the 
merchants call it. 

1584. E. EVERARD, Tr. Tavemier's 
Japan^ ii. 41. He spoke half Portu- 
guese, half Italian, which being a kind 

of UNGUA FRANCA. 

1755. Lord Chbstkrfibld, Letters 
(1777), Bk. ii. No.xcviii, Misc, JK**., Vol. 
ii. p. 431. How does my godson go on 
with his little lingua franca, or jumble 
of different languages? 

1787. Beckford, Italy^ ii. (1834), 
246. Talking a strange lingua franca, 
composed of three or four different lan- 
guages. 

1825. Scott, Talt'smaM^ xiii. The 
LINGUA franca mutually understood by 
Christians and Saracens. 

1860. W. H. Russell, Diary in 
India, i. 28. Men . . . talking in ungua 

FRANCA. 

1877. F. BuRNABY, Through Asia 
Afinor (1878), vi. 34. 'What do you 
want'— he asked in lingua franca, that 
undefined mixture of Italian, French, 
Greek and Spanish, which is spoken 
Uiroughout the Mediterranean. 



Lining. See Insidb Lining. 

1682. W. Rowley, Woman Never 
Vexi, iv. X. This lean gentleman looks 
as if he had no lining in's guts. 

To GET WITHIN THE LINING 

OF ONE'S SMOCK, verb, pkr, (ven- 
cry). See quot. 

1577. Stanihurst, Ireland^ p. 26. 
The pretty poplet, his wife began to be 
a frtth occupieing giglot at home, and 
by report fell so fa^e acquainted with 
a religious cloisterer of ue towne, as 
that he oat withim the unino of hir 

SMOCKB. 



Link, verb, (old). — To turn out a 
podcet. 

1821. D. HAOOART,Zf/tf Glossary t 
p. 17a, «.▼. 



1828. Grose, Vulg, Tongue {y^tA.), 
s.v. 

Linsey-woolsey, adj. (old). — Nei- 
ther one thing nor the other. 

1592. Greene, Greenes Vision 
[Grosart (x88i-6), xii. 235]. Thou hast 
writ no booke well but thy Nunguam 
/era est and that is indifferent unsey 

WOOLSBY. 

1593. Harvey, Pierces Superer. 
[Grosart (1885), ii. 3x7]. A linsey- 

WOOLSIE wit. 

1594. Nashb, Terrors of the Night 
[Grosart (1883), iii. 229]. A man must 
not... have his affections linsbywolsey, 
intermingled with lust, and things worthy 
of liking. 

1609. Dbkkbr, Worh for Arm, 
[Grosart (x886), iv. X58]. lackes on 
both sides ... a unsey- woolsey people, 
that took no part, but stood indifferent 
between money and poverty. 

1618. PuRCHAS,/*/i5rr«»««^.f , 38. And 
Baalam*s wages doe moue many still 
to make such linsey-^'OOlsey marriages. 

1647-80. Rochester, A Satire on 
Marriage, But if he must pay nature's 
debt in kind. To check his eager passion 
let him find Some willing female out ... . 
Tho' she be unsby-woolsby, Bawd or 
Whore. 

1653. Bromb, City Wit, \. x. Vener- 
able Mr. LiNsiB-WooLSiE ; to weare 
satin sleeves, and whip beggars. 

1662. Rump Songs, * A litany for 
the New- Year,* ii. 94. From linsy- 
wooLSBY Lords, from Town betrayers. 
From apron Preachers, and extempore 
Prayers, Good Lord deliver us! 

1664. Butler, Hudibras, i. c. 3. 
A lawless unsby-woolsby brodier. 

Lint-scraper, subs, (common). — A 
yoimg surgeon. For synonyms see 
Crocus and Squirt. AIsount. 

1768. FoOTE, Mayor of Garratt, 
Dramatis Persona, Lint, a suigeon. 

1861. Thackeray, Lovel, vi. *lf 
Miss Prior,* thought I, 'prefers this 
LiNT-scRAPBR to me, ought I to baulk 
her? ... . Take the vaccinator, girl, 
if thou preferrest him ! * 

Lion, subs, (old).— i. See quota. 
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1718. The Guardian^ No. 71. This 
town b, of Ute yean, rery much infested 
with UONS .... there are many of these 
beasts of prey who walk our streets in 
broad day-light, beating about from 
coffeehouse to coffeehouse, and seeking 
whom they may devour. To unriddle 
this paradox, I must acquaint my rural 
reader, that we polite men of the town 
l^ve the name of a lion to any one that 
IS a great man's spy. 

3. (colloquial). — An object 
(animate or inanimate) of interest. 
To SEE THE UONS == to go sight- 
seeing. 

1590. Grbbnb, Never Too Late 
[GROSART,viii.68]. This country Francesco 
wns no other but a meere nouice, and 
that so newly, that to use the old proverb, 
he had scarce sbbnb thb uons. 

1785. Gross, Vulg, Tongue ^ s.v. 
Lion .... to show thb lions and tombs, 
to point out the particular curiodties of 
any place, an allusion to Westminster 
Abbc^ and the Tower where the tombs 
and lions are shown. ... It is a 
standing joke among the city wits to 
send boys and county-folks on the first of 
AprU to the Tower ditch to see the lions 
washed. 

1822. Lamb, Elia (Decay of Beg- 
gars) , The Mendicants of Uiis great 
city were so m^y of her sights, her 
UONS. I can no more spare £em than 
I could the Cries of London. 

1837. DicKBNS, Pickwick^ iv. But 
more than these, there were half a dozen 
LIONS from London^authon, real authors, 
who had written whole books, and printed 
tUom afterwards — and here you might 
see *em, walking about, like ordinary 
men, snuling, and talking. 

1839. Miss Martinbau, 'Literary 
Lionism, ' in London &* Westm. Revtevf^ 
April. In one crowded room are three 
UONS, — a new musical composer, an emi- 
nent divine whopublishe3,andaladypoet. 

1849. Washington Irving, Gold- 
smitkf xviii. He had suddenly risen to 
literary £ame, and become one of the 

LIONS. 

1855. Thackbray, Newcomes, viii. 
Doctor McGuffoff, Professor Bo<!^n, 
Count Poski, and all the uons present 
at Mrs. Newcome*s reunion that even- 
ing, were completely eclipsed by Colonel 
r«ewoome. 



1864. Glasgow Herald, S3 April. 
They saw only the danger of losing the 
UON that they hoped to show about the 
country in leading-strings. 

1888. Daily Telegrafh, 6 Jan. 
The comic uon commenced, but hardlv 
were the first lines out of his mouth 
when a furious tempest of hisses, cat-calls, 
and whistling arose. 

3. (University). — See quot 

1785. Grosb. Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 
Lion. . . . also the name siven by die 
gownsmen of Oxford, to iiUiabitants or 
visitoiB. 

4. (old). — See quots. 

1825. English Spy, i. x<6. I'U 
thank you for a cut out of the back of 
that UON tittered a man opposite with 
all the natural timidity of the hare whom 
he thus particularised. 

1828. LvTTON, Pelkam, p. xis [ed. 
1864]. • A HON u a hare. Sir.' « What I * 
'Yes, Sir, it b a hare, but we call it a 
UON because ol the game laws.' 

1872. Court Journal, 29 June. It 
was often impossible, to get game for the 
table, and at dinner it was usual to ask 
for UON, and uon was entered in die 
bill of fare. 

5. in pi. (military).— The 
Fourth Foot [From its ancient 
badge]. 

f^rd.(American thieves'). — See 
quot. 

1859. Matsbix, Voeabulum, s.v. 
Lion. Be saucy ; uon the fellow ; make 
a loud noise; substitute noise for good 
sense; frighten; bluff. 

COTSWOLD LION, SUbs, (old). — 

A sheep. See CoTSOLD and Lam- 

MBRMOOR LION. 
1537. Tkersiies [I>oi>sl8Y, Old 
Plays (1874), i. 400]. Now have at die 

UONS ON C0TS*0U>l 

1600. Sir John OldcasiU, i. s. 
You old stale ruffian, you uon of Cots- 
wou>. 

1659. Harrington, Epigrams, B. 
iii. Ep. 18. Lo then the mystery from 
whence the name. Of Cotsou> lyonb 
first to England came. 

1672. Ray, Proverbs CBobn (1893), 
p. 204], s.y. 
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To TIP THE LION, verb, phr, 
(old). — .S^ quot 

1785. Gross, Vulg, Tongue, 8.v. 
Lion, to tip thb uon, to squeeze the 
nose of the party tipped, flat to his face 
with the thumb. 

To PUT ONE'S HEAD INTO THE 

uoN*s MOUTH, verb. phr. (col- 
loquial). — To put oneself into a 
desperate position. 

As VALIANT AS AN ESSEX LION. 

phr. (old). — As valiant as a calf. — 
Ray (1767). 

Lion-drunk, adj. phr. (old). — See 
quot. 

1582. Nashk, Pierce Penilesse, 
in Wks. (Grosart), ii. 81-2. Now have 
we not one or two kinde of drunkards 
onely, but eight kinde . . . The second 
is LION-DRUNK, and he flings the pots 
about the house, calls his Hostesse whore, 
breakes the glaase windows with his 
dagger, and is apt to quarrele with any 
man that speaks to him. 

Lioness, subs, (common). — i. A 
female celebrity ; a woman of note. 

1825. Scott, Si. Ronan's Well, 
vii. All the lions and lionessbs. 

1887. DicKSNS, Pichwicky xv. Mr. 
Tupman was doing the honours of the 
lotxster salad to several lionesses. 

1855. Thackeray, Newcomes, xli. 
For the last three months Miss Kewcome 
has been the greatest lioness in London; 
the reigning beauty. 

2. (University). — A lady visitor 
to Oxford, especially at Comme- 
moration. 

1861. Hughes, Tom Brown at Ox- 
ford. XXV. The notion that any of the fra- 
ternity who had any hold on lionesses, 
particularly if they were pretty, should 
not use it to the utmost for the benefit 
of the rest, and the glory and honour 
ol the college, was revolting to the 
undergraduate mind. 

3. (old). — A harlot. Forsjmo- 
n3rms see Barrack-hack and 
Tart. 



159d. John Davibs, Epigrams, * In 
Fauttnm,' xvi. But when he Tost his hair 
where he had been, I doubt me he had 
seen a uonbss. 

Lion- (or Leo-) hunter, subs, 
(colloquial). — One who runs after 
celebrities. [Popularised by Dick- 
ens in the Mrs. Leo Hunter of 
Ptchwick]. 

1862. Round Table, xo Aug. Mr. 
Alfred Tennyson, fleeing from the bores 
and LEO- HUNTERS, has lK>ught an estate 
called Greenhill, near Blackdown-Hill, 
Haslemere. 

1878. Alhen^um, 19 Jan., p. 81, 
col. 2. Keats, the obscure medical stu- 
dent, who died before a single uon- 
HUNTSR had found him out. 

1889. Harper's Mag., Ixxviii. 417. 
One of the greatest dangers to all genius 
is that of being robbed ofits vital strengdi 
by velvety-pawed uon-hunters. 

L10NI8M, subs, (colloquial). — ^At- 
tracting attention as a* UON 
(q*v.)\ also, sight-seeing. 

1889. Miss Martineau, artide 
' Literary uomsM ' in London &* Wesim, 
Review of April 1839. 

1851. Carlyle, John Sterling, Pt. 
III. ch. i. Its Puse]risms, LiberaJisms, 
literary Lionisms, or what else the mad 
hour might be producing. 

Lionize, verb, (colloquial). — i. To 
go sight-seeing. Also, to play 

THE UON {q.V.). 

1888. Wilberforcb, Life, ii. is. 
We came on to Oxford, lionized it, and 
on to Cuddesdon. 

1852. Bristed, Five Years, 129. 
For eight days I had been uomizino 
Belgium under the disadvantages of 
continual rain. 

2. (colloquial). — To make much 
of; to treat as a UON {q.v.). 

1848. Carlyle, Past &* Present, 
iv. 6. Can he do nothing for his Bums 
but uoNiZE him ? 

1860. Caroune Fox, journal, ii. p. 
237. Tennyson hates being uomizbd. 
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1882. Literary World, x Feb. 
Rnshing off. . . . from the splendour 
and UONIZINO of a London season. 

1886. Fortnightly Rev., xl. 357. 
[Lisxt] allowed himself .... to be 

LIONIZED. 

3. (colloquial). — ^To show the 
sights of a place; to play the 
dcerone. 

1871. DiSRABU, Lothair, ch. xxiv. 
He had uonizbd the distinguished visi- 
tors during the last few days over the 
University. 

4. (colloquial). — ^To go sight- 
seeing. 

1825. English Spy, i. 137. After 
partaking of some refreshment and ad- 
justing my dress, we sallied forth to 
UONISB as Tom called it, which is the 
Oxford term for gating about, usually 
applied to strangers. 

1849. TuACicxRAv, Pendennii, xviu. 
He would Ofifle the ladies who came to 
UONISB the University. 

LION'S PROVIDER, subs, phr, (col- 
loquial). — A sycophant ; a jackal 

LiON'8 SHARE, subs, phr, (collo- 
quial). — The bigger part. 

Lip, ji^j. (common). — Impudence; 

SAUCE (q.V.y To GIVE LIP = to 
CHEEK (q.v). 

1821. D. Hagoart, Life, p. 20. 
Giving him plenty of lip. Ibid., p. 172. 
Lip, abuse. 

1811, Five Years* Penal Servitude, 
iv. p. 285. He looked out for a ' cheeky 
answer,' a ' bit of up,' and had I given 
it to him ho would have reportM me 
without £ail. 

1884. M. Twain, /luch, Finn, v. p. 
31. ' Don't you give me none o' your 
UP,' says he .... * I'll take you down 
a peg before I get done with you.' 

1888. F. R. Stockton, Rudder 
Grange, 99. I told him that I didn't 
want none of his up. 

Verb, (colloquial). — i. To sing. 
For synonyms see Warble. Fr. 
rossignoler, (2) To speak. 



1789. Geo. Parksr, Lifers Painter, 
124. But come, I'll up ye a chaunt. 

1841. Lbman Rbdk, Sixteen String 
Jach, ii. 3. So thus I'll trip it, up it. 

1885. Punch, xojan., p. 2x. I had 
great power, millions lippbd my name. 

To BUTTON UP THE UP (or 
MOUTH), verb, phr, (common). — 
To silence. Button your lip! 
= hold your tongue; stow rr 
(q,v,), 

1747-8. TtiKn, Explanatory Notes 
on the Gospels, Mathew zxii. 46. How 
easily can God button up thb mouths 
of our busiest adversaries. 

1868. Notes &• Queries, 4 S. x. 603. 
At school it was thought quite an accom- 
plishment in the young gentlemen who 
were fast of tongue to be able to silence 
a talkative comrade with the phrase 
'Button your up.' 

To FALL betwixt CUP AND 

UP. See Slip. 

To KEEP (or CARRY) A STIFF 

UPPER LIP, verb, phr, (common). 
— To be self-reliant under diffi- 
culties; to be unflinching in the 
attainment of an object. 

1888. Nkal, Down Rasters, ii. X5. 
KsBP A stiff upper up; no bones broke — 
don't I know? 

1885. Haliburton, Clochmaher, xst 
S. zxxii. He was well to do in the 
world once, carried a stiff uppbrup, 
and keered for no one. 

1847. Chronicles of Pineville, 150. 
Tut, tut, major, keep a stiff upper up, 
and you'll bring him this time. 

1850. H. D. Stowe, Uncle Tom*s 
Cabin, xii. I hope you keep up good 
heart, and are cheerful. Now, no sulks, 
ye see ; keep a stiff upper up, boys ; do 
well by me, and I'll do well by you. 

To MAKE A HP, verb, phr, 
(colloquial). — To mock; to gri- 



1610. Shakspbare, Coriolanus, ii. 
X. I will MAKE A UP at the physician. 
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Dp- CLAP, subs, (old).— A kiss. 
'Also Lip-favor. 

1592. GftaxKEf PkiiomelalG%c&KBiT 
0t88r-6)» zi. 150]. Luiesio, Kinde gaue 
ue gentlcwonum a kisse : for he thought 
she valued a up favour more than a 
piece of gold. 

1693. Poor Robin [quoted by 
Narbs]. Now the spring coming on, 
young wenches will grow wanton, and 
rather than live under a mothers nose, 
and a granams tongue, will venture a 
LIP-CLAP and a lap-dap to get them a 
husband, when a little while after the 
cuckow sings at their door. 

LiPEY, subs, (common). — A mode 
of addxess : e.g. * Whatcher, u- 
pey!' 

Lip-labour (or -work)* subs, (com- 
mon). — I. Talk; JAW (q.v.). Also 
flattery. ^ 

1575. Gascoionb, Sieelglas[YlKii- 
Lrrr (1869), Poemst ii. 205]. My priests 
haue learnt to pray vnto die Lord, and 
yet they trust not in their lvplabour. 

1577-87. HouNSUBD, Chronicles^ 
•d. I. Being but a little lip-labour. 

1592. Nashk, Pierce Penilesse 
[Grosart (1883), ii. 1353. Words .... 
that are the vsual lip-labour of euerie 
idle discourser. 

leao. Taylor, Worki Tquoted by 
Karis]. In briefe, my fruitlesse and 
worthy up-labour, mixt with a deale of 
a^e and non-substantiall matter, I gave 
hu lordship, and the like requitall I 
bestowed on the right worshiplull Mr. 
Thomas Squibb, maior of Sarum. 

1658. Bromb, Novella t iii. i. Meere 
noyse and lip-ladour, with loss of time, 
I think with scome upon such poore 
expressions. 

3. (common). — Kissing. 

1582. Stanyhurst, Virgil, etc, 
* Of Tyndarus * (ed. Arbbr), p. 145. Syth 
my nose owtpcaking, good syr, your 
uplabor hindreth, Hardlye ye may kisse 
mee where no such gnomon appeareth. 

LiP-tALVB (or -WASH), subs. (com- 
moii). — Flattery. 



1594. Nashb, Unf. Traveller 
(Grosart (1885), v. 92]. what ist? what 
ist for a mayde fayre and freshe to spend 
a little UP 8ALUB on a hungrie louer. 

1680. E. Fannant. Hitl. Ed. II, 
91. Spencer . . . finds ho-e a fem^ 
wit that . . . taught him not to trust a 
woman's lip-salvb. 

1891. Hermann, Scarlet Fortune, 
VI. Oily flatterv . . . termed in Westera 
phraseology, chin-music and up-wasu. 

Liquid-fire, subs, (common). — Bad 
whiskey. For synonyms set 
Drinks and Old Man's Milk. 

Liquor, subs, (common). — A drink. 

1882. Punch, lxxxii. 193. a. These 
nips and pegs and uquors at all hours 
of the day were unknown to us. 

Verb, (common). — To drink; 
to treat : generally to liquor up. 

Also (old)— TO LIQUOR ONE'S 
BOOTS (q.v.). 

1607. W. S., Puritan. Oh, the 
musicians Master Edward, call 'em in, 
and UQUOR them a little. 

1682. Drydbn, Absalom etc., ii. 
461. Round as a globe, and uquorbd 
every chink. 

1699. London S^y, p. 15. When 
we had UQUORBD our throats. 

1838. Nbal, Charcoal Shetches, 
i. 36. Come, boys, let's UQUOR—what'U 
you have? 

1847. PoRTBR, Big Bear, p. 31. 
Tumping up, he asked all present to uquor 
before going to bed. 

1850. TsNSAS, Odd Leaves, p. 175. 
Doe, les ucksr, it's a dry talk. 

1852. Bristbd, Upper Ten Thou- 
sand, p. 57, The very necessity of 
UQUORINO so often in our warm weather 
obliges us to weaken our liquor. 

1863. Hauburton (<Sam Slick'), 
JVise Saws, p. 34. Come in here to the 
hotel, and let's uquor, for I am nation 
dry. 

1870. E. HiNTON, Plutarch*s 
Morals, 'Apotheems' etc. i. a68. < If the 
Athenians,' said he, * deal severely with 
us, let them execute thee snivelling and 
gutfbundered ; I'll die well uquorbd, 
and widi my dinner in my belly.' 
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1872. Daily Telegraph, i8 Sept. 
All five then went into the refreshment 
bar, and—as a bond fide traveller has 
a right to dO'LiQUORBD UP, clinking 
Uieir glasses merrily together. 

1872. Bcho, 23 Aug. He poined 
them, and accepted the general invita- 
tion given by De Castro to have a 
' aJioat,' or, as the Americans would say, 
a UQUOR-UP, at the hotel on the opposite 
side of the way. 

1882. Daih TeUgraph, \x Nov., 
p. 5, col. 3. Who gobbled their food, 
UQUORBD UP repeatedly, smoked or 
chewed to excess, and expectorated in- 
cessantly. 

1888. E. EooLBSTON, The Grayumt, 
xix. Come boys, liquor up! 

To UQUOR ONE'S BOOTS, verh, 

pkr, (old). — See quot 

1785. Gross, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 
Liquor, To uquor ons's boots, to drink 
before a journey, among Roman Catho- 
licks to administer- the extreme unction. 

In liquor, phr, (colloquial). — 
The worse for drink. For syno- 
nyms see Drinks and Screwed. 

1756. The World, Ko. z86. It was 
her misfortune over-night to be a little 

IN UQUOR. 

17M. COLMAN, Cland, Marriage, 
in Worht (1777), i. S74. And nowprou 
are a little in uquor, yon fear nothing. 

1888. Jambs Path, Thicher than 
Water, xv. For her reflection, when 
all was said, had been similar to that 
indulged in by the gentleman in uquor, 
'too much, yet not enough.' 

Liquorpond Street. To come 
from Liquor-pond Street, 
verb, phr. (common). — ^To be 
drunk. 

1828. BucKSTONB, »3 John St., 
Adelphi, i. Snatch. I don't know where 
you are, sir; but you seem to have just 
COMB FROM Liquorpond Strbbt. 

LitPERS, svhs. (old). — The teeth. 
For fynon3rm8 see Grinders. 

1800. Parkbr, Zj/#'» Painter, p. 

151, S.V. 

VOL. IV. 



List. See Add. 

Listeners, subs, (common).— The 
ears. 

1827. EoAN, Anecdotes of the Turf, 
7. Hooper planted another under Wood's 



Listman, subs, (turf).— A ready- 
money bookmaker, betting ac- 
cording to prices on a list exhib- 
ited beside him. 

1887. Daily Telegraph, is Match. 
M. Berthaudin would also extend to 
the USTMBN the same rule whidi is in 
force among the broken and agents on 
the Paris Stock Exchange, aU Remem- 
bers of which are jointty and severally 
responsible for the debts of any one of 
their number. 

LiSTS-OF-LovE, subs, (litenuy). — 
Copulation. For sjrnonjrms see 
Greens and Ride. 

1608. Shakspbarb, Venut and 
Adonis. Now are they in the very 

LISTS OF LOVB. 

163S. Ford, Loveif Sacr(fice, iv. i. 
A prince whose eye b chooser to his 
heart. Is seldom steady In die USTS 

OF LOVB. 

Litter, subs, (old : now recognised). 
—A muddle.— B.£.( 1 690); New 
Cant, Diet. (1725). 

Little, etdf, (old: now colloquial). 
— Mean; paltry; contemptible. — 
B. £. (1690); New Cant, Diet. 
(1725)- 

Little Alderman, subs, phr. 
(thieves'). — A jEionr {q,v,) made 
in sections. See Alderican. 

1889. Daily News, 19 Oct., p. 5, 
col. I. The UTTLB Af.niRMAM or *sec- 
tional jemmy,' must be condemned by 
virtue of the word sectional. 

Little Barbarv, subs, phr. (cAd). 
— Wapping.— B. E. (1690) ; New 
Cant.Dict.(ijti)\Q%oss,(i7%l). 

»4 
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Little Ben, xw*j./Ar. (thieves*).— 
A waistcoat See Benjamin. 

Little Bird. See Bird. 

Little Breeches, subs, (old).— 
See quot 
1785. Grosb, Vulff. Tongue, s.v. 
Little Brbbchfs, a familiar appellation 
used to a boy. 

Little Church around the Cor- 
ner, subs, phr, (America).— A 
drinking saloon. For synonyms 
see Lush-crib. 

Little Clergyman, siibs, (old).— 
A young chimney-sweep. — Grose 
(1823). 

Little Davy, subs, phr, (venery).— 
The penis. For synonyms see 
Crsamstick and Prick. 

Little Devil. See Devil. 

Little-ease, subs. (old). — The pil- 
lory, stocks, or any riroilar mode 
of pmiishment ; a prison-cell : s^'e 
quots. 

</.155&. Latimbr, SermoHSf fol. 105, b. 
Was not tbis a seditious fellow? was not 
this fellow's preaching a cause of all the 
trouble in Israel? was he not worthy to 
be cast in bocardo, or uttlb-basb? 

1586. Flbmino, Nomencl., 196, b. 
AVrviw— a kind of stockes for the necke 
and the feete : the pillorie, or uttlb-basb. 
1688. VLoua, Academy of Armory 
&* Blazon, HI. cvii. No. ox, p. 312. 
* Like to this [the Stocks of which he 
has just given a dcsciption] there is 
another like place of Punishment in our 
House of Correction in Chester (the like 
to it I have not hea^ in any other place) 
it is called the uttlb basb, a place cut 
into a Rock, with a Grate Door before 
it; into this place are put Renegadoes, 
Apprentices, &c. that disobey their Pa- 
rents and Masters, Robbers of Orchatds, 
and such like Rebellious Youths; in 
which they can neither Stand, Sit, Kneel, 
nor lie <iown, bnt be all in a mck, or 



knit together, so and in such a Lament- 
able Condition, that half an hour will 
tame the Stoutest and Stubbomest Stom- 
ach, and will make him have a desire 
to be freed from the place.' 

1738. Abstract of the Sufferingt 

of ike People called Quakers etc 

Footnote. ' This uttlb basb was a hole 
hewed out in a rock; the breadth and 
cross from side to side is z; inches, from 
the back to the inside of the great door; at 
the top, 7 inches; at the shoulders, 8 inches ; 
and the breast, 9*/i inches ; from the top 
to the bottom, i yard and a half, wi*h 
a device to lessen the height as they are 
minded to torment the person put in, by 
d-^wboards which shoot over across the 
two sid- s, to a yard in height, or there- 
abouts.* 

1788. The Curiosity, ^,^, Littlb- 
KASB .... a place of punidiment in 
GiuTdhall, London for unruly apprentices. 

1796. Grosb, Vulg, Tongue (and 
ed.), S.V. 

1819-80. LmoARD, Hist, of Bug,, 
viii. note G. p. 424 (4th ed.). < A fourth 
kind of torture was a cell called uttlb 
BASB. It was of so small dimensions and 
so constructed that the prisoner could 
neither stand, sit, nor Ue in it at fuU 
length. He was compelled to draw him- 
seli up in a squatting post-ore, and so 
remained during several days.' 

1871. Daily Telegraph, 25 Jan., 

5. 5, col. «. We should see a hideous 
ark don .... apparently capable of 
containing about one-fourth of the pri- 
soners with which it is commonly filled 
.... Every now and then one dies .... 
after a temporary sojourn in one of these 
chapels of littlb-basb at the Acton 
Police Station. 

1895. H. B. Majiriott Watson, in 
New Review, July, p. 47- *I think,' 
he says, ' my good highwavman, that the 
UTTLB-EAse in Dartford Compter is the 
place for you,' and chuckled as if he 
had made a jest. 

Little England, j«*j./Ar. (West 
Indian). — Bprbadoes: see BiM. 

Little Enqlander, subs, phr, 
(political).— An anti-jiNGO (^.v.) ; 
an oppon<mt of the Imperial 
idea. 
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Little Fiqhtinq Fours, subs.phr, 
(military). — The Forty-fourth 
Foot prom the prowess of its 
men, who are of small stature]. 

LiTTLE-PINQER. To COCK ONE'S 

LITTLE FINGER, v^*./Ar. (com- 
mon). — To drink much and often. 
For synonyms see Drinks and 
Screwed. 

LiTTLE-QO, subs, (University). — 
The public examination which 
students at the English Univer- 
sities have to pass in the second 
year of residence : also called the 
* previous examination' (as pre- 
ceding the final one for a decree), 
and, at Oxford, smalls {q»v,). 

1841. Thackbray, King of Brent- 
ford's Testament f 86, 7. At college, 
though not fast, Tet his littlb-gj and 
great-go He creditably past*d. 

1849. Thackeray, Pendennis, iii. 
A tutor, don't yon tee old boy? He's 
coaching me, and some other men, for 
the LiTTLi-00. 

LiTTLE-QO-VALE, suhs. (old). — Or- 
derly step to the first examination. 
—Grose (1823). 

LiTTLE-QUiD, subs, (Scots'). — The 
devil. For syxionyms see Skipper. 

LiTTLB-JOKBR, subs, (sharpers'). — 
The pea under the thimble in the 
thimble-rigging game. See also 
Joker, sense 3. 

Little Man, subs.^xxxo, College) 

See quot. 

€-.1880. Sketchy Memoirs of Eton ^ 
p. x6. He called the footman (or uttlb 
MAM . . .) and bade him reach down the 
obnoziotts placard. 

Little man in the boat. 
See Boat. 



Little-side, subs, (Rugby).— A 
term applied to all games, orga- 
nised between houses only. 

Little-sister, subs, (venery). — ^The 
female pudendum. For syno- 
nyms see Monosyllable. Ger. 
Schwesterlein, 

LiTTLE-tNAKESMAN, subs. (thieves'). 
— A young thief passed into a 
house through a window so that 
he may open the door to the 
gang- 
1781. G. PARKUt, Vieto of Society, 

II. 8s, 8.V. 

1785. Gross, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

Little spot. See Spot. 

Little William, subs.phr. (Ameri- 
can). — ^A bill. 

Live, adj. (Ameri'jan). — ^Eneigetic; 
active; intelligent 

1892. PamfaUGa».,iJ!fov.,p.6, 
col. I. At a private master the odier 
night they came up in good force, decided 
to or^pwise the party by wards, to 
maintain a uvx association, and to find 
the money to keep it going. 

To LIVE UNDER THE CAT'S- 
PAW. See Cat*s-paw. 

To Livs TO THE DOOR, verb, 
phr. (common). — ^To live up to 
one's means. 

Live- EELS, subs, (rhyming). — ^The 
fields. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
LiVB BBLs. Bell has gone to livb sbls» 
to 'read' and write with Joe. 

LiVE-HORSE, subs, (workmen's).— 
Work done over and above that 
included in the week's bill: cf. 
Dead-horse. 
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Live-lumber, subs, (nautical). — 
* Landsmen on board ship. 

1785. Gross, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

LiVENER,Ji^x. (common). — A morn- 
ing dram; a pick-me-up (q*v.). 
For synonyms see GrO. 

Liver. See Curl. 

LiVERPOOL-BUTTON,XM&5. (nautical). 
— A kind of toggle used by sailors 
when they lose a button. 

Liverpool blubs, stibs, phr. (mi- 
litary). — The Seventy-ninth Foot. 

Liverpool tailor, subs, phr. (tai- 
lors*). — A tramping woikman; 
one who sits with his coat and 
hat on, ready for the road. 

Liverpudlian, subs, (colloquial).— 
A nadve or inhabitant of Liver- 
pool. 
1884. Graphic, 12 April, p. 346. 
col. t. Its last match was with Liverpool 
and ft had to accept defeat at the hands 

of the LIVBRPUDLXANS. 

LIVE-8AU8AQB. See Sausage. 

LiVE-tTOCK,jM*j.(common). — Fleas, 
bugs and lice, — all body vermin. 
1785. Grosb, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

LIVING FOUNTAIN, subs, pkr, (ven- 
ery). — ^The female pudendum, 
1648. Hbrrick, Hesperides, 404. 
Show me that hill where smiling love 
doth sit. Having a living fountain 
nnder it. 

Liza. Outside Liza! phr, (com- 
mon).— Be off! 

Load, subs, (colloquial).—!. An 
excess of food or drink. Cf,}KQ. 
Loaded =s drunk : also loaded 
foe bears, or to the gunwales. 



1767. Ray, /Vw^r** [Bohn (1893), 
63]. He has a jag or load, drunk. 

Verb, (horse-copers').— I. To 
introduce well-greased shot into 
the throat of a *roaring' or 
broken-winded h(»se. This con- 
ceals the defect for a few hours, 
during which a sale is effected. 

1890. Answers, 6 July, p. 81, col. i. 
The process of loading a horw, as it 
is caUed, is one adopted by * horse- 
copers '—gentnr who make a living by 
selling patched-up horses. 

2. (Stock Exchange).— To buy 
heavily: to unload = to sell 
freely. 

Load of hay, subs, phr. 
(rhyming). — A day. 

Like a load of bricks. See 
Like. 

To LAY on load, verb, phr, 
(old).— To thrash. 

1587. Thersiies rooDSLEY, Old 
Plays (187A i. A06I. I ^U search for 
them both in bush and shrub, And lay 
ON A load with this lusty club. 

C.1550. Inolblbnd, Disobedient Child 
(I>ODSLBY, Old Plays (1870), ii. 305]. 
[Here the wife must lay on load upon 
her husband]— Stage direction. 

^.1558. Wbvbr, Lusty Juventus 
[Dodsley, Old Plays (1874), ii. 87!. But 
lay load on the fl<»di, whatsoever Dofall, 
You have strength enough to do it 
with all. 

Loaf, suhs, (common). — i . A lounge; 
dawdle; idHng: e.^., 'to do a 
loaf'. 

2. See Loaves and Fishes. 

Ver b. (common).— I .To lounge; 
to idle; to mike (q,v,), Fr. 
louper and gouspiner, 

French synonyms. Avoir Us 
cStes en long (popular) ; balocher 
(thieves*); louper : trainer sapeau 
(thieves*); n*en pas f outre une 
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secotisse (popular); prendre le 
train d'onze heures (commerdal) ; 
trainer ses guitres, 

1888. Neal^ Charcoal Sketches, 
III. ii. One night, Mr. Dobbs came 
home from his LOAPiNO-place, for he 
LOAFS of an evening like the generality 
of people. 

1848. Norman, Yucatam, p. 88. We 
arrived at die town of Tlncenn ; die 
sun being exceedingly hot, we waited 
till evening. The Qtsa Real in this as 
in other towns of the province was the 
LOAFERiKO place of the Indians. 

1843. Dickens, Martin Chuxzle- 
witf xvi. p. 170. Just now, Mrs. Pawkins 
kept a boarding-house, and Major Paw- 
kins rather loafbd his time away, than 
otherwise. 

1845. AVw yifrh Commercial Ad- 
veriiteTf Dec. The Senate has loafbd 
away the week in very gentlemanly 
style. 

1857. BoRTHWiCK, California, p. 
zx8. The street [in Hangtowa, Califor- 
nia3 was crowded all day with miners 
LOAFING about from store to store, making 
their purchases and asking each other 
to drink. 

1861. KiNOSLBT, Raventhoe, II. xv. 
Shoe-blacks are compelled to a great 
deal of unavoidable loafino, but cer- 
tainly this one loafbd rather energeti- 
cally. 

1862. Lowbll, Bigloto Papers, and 
S., Int. To loaf, this, I thiiuc, is un- 
questionably German. Laufen is pro- 
nounced lofen in some parts of Germany, 
and I once heard one German student 
say to another * Ich lauf Hofe) hier bis 
du wiederkehrest', and ne began to 
saunter up and down — in short, to loaf. 

1872. Daily News, 29 Jan., 'Amer- 
ica in Paris. ' Its glaiss-roofed courts 
are fflled with men of few words and 
long purses, whose chief mission in life 
seems to be that of loafing round, and 
paying the endless bills which their wives 
send in to them. Diving into newspa- 
pers b comprised in the verb to loaf. 

1872. Black, Princess of Thule, 
ch. xiv. Amongst all those loafing 
vagabonds. 

1878. Walt Whitman, Leaves of 
Grots, 29. I lean and loafb at my ease. 



1880. Sbebobm, Siberia in Europe, 
ch. XX. Gipsy emigrants who perpetually 
LOAF about on the outskirts. 

1892. Anstby, Model Music HaU 
Songs, X14. I*m LOAFING about and I 
very mucn doubt If my excellent Ma 
is aware that I*m out. 

3. (American UniveniQr). — To 
borrow, especially with no inten- 
tion of retuzn. 

To BE IN BAD LOAF, verb.phr, 
(old). — To be in a disagreeable 
situation or in trouble. — Grose 
(1785). 

Loafer, subs, (colloquial). — An 
idler. 

English synonyms. Baker; 
beat; bummer; crow-eater; draw- 
latch ; flunk ; ham-fatter ; ha3rseed ; 
heeler; inspector of pavements; 
lamb; Laurence (or lazy Laurence); 
lazybones ; miker ; moucher ; prac- 
tical politician ; Q.H.B ; raff; scow- 
banker; striker; wood-and- water 
Joey. See Cadger. 

French synonyms. Lacagne 
(popular: also generally in con- 
tempt); un balochardoxbalocheur 
(popular); un batteur de flemme 
(= Old Fr. flegme = idleness); 
une baladeuse (== a female loafer); 
un gratte'pievi (popular = 
scratch-pavement) ; un marpant or 
marpeau (whence morpion = 
crab louse); un omm^&KJ (in allu- 
sion to slowness of pace); un 
batteur <i!f/ai>/ (popular: cf» IN- 
SPECTOR OF PAVEMENTS); Un 
petrouskin (popular); unvachard 
(popular); un ckervalier de la loupe 
(popular : camp de la loupe := an 
idlers' rendez-vous; loupeur=za. 
Saint Mondayite); un grand 
dependeur d'andouilles (= one 
who prefers good cheer to woriL : 
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a/f/^M///p^==cfaitterlings);Mff dorU 
d€inS'l'auge{^^,\ also un dort-eti' 
chiant); Ufu/tnasseiO.F^./en 
= hay) ; un faignant (from/iw- 
n4ant)\ un cul de plomb (= 
heavy-arse); un ro^.far<^ (popular); 
unfourrier de la loupe {fsicSi\^i)\ 
un galapiat^ galapian^ or gala- 
piau (popular); un las-de<hier 
(common) ; Madame milord 
qu/pite or qu/petU (=raLAI>T 
fender) ; un gouapeur (thieves'). 

Spanish synonyms. ZangU' 
ango, zangandongo^ or zanguayo, 

German synonyms. Sckallef, 

1840. R. H. Dana, Thto Years 
he/ore ike Mast, vii. There are no 
people to whom the newly-invented 
Yankee word of loafer is more appli- 
cable than to the Spanbh Americans. 

1842. Dickens, American Notes, 
xiv. p. ni. When we stop to change, 
some two or three half-drunken loafbks 
will come loitering oat with their hands 
in their pockets. 

1865. Lady Duff Gordon, in Afac- 
millan's Mag,, 368. One of the regular 
LOAFERS who Iniic about the ruins to beg 
and sell water or curiosities and who 
are all a lazy, bad lot, of course. 

1866. W. D. HowBLLS, Venetian 
Life, iii. I permit myself, throughout this 
book, the use of the expressive Amer- 
ican words loaf and loafer, as the 
only terms adequate to the description 
of professional idling in Venice. 

1872. Black, Adv, of a Phaeton, 
XVIII. The LOAFER in moleskin stood at 
some little distance. 

1888. J. RuNCiMAN, The Chequers, 
a. I am a loafer. 

1892. F. Anstey, Voces Populi, 
'In the Mall on Drawing Room Day,' 80. 
A Sardonic loafer. *U11o, 'ere's a 
'angfaty one! 

L0APKRI8H, adj\ (colloquial).— 
Ixmnging. 

1866. W. D. Howslls, Venetian 
Life, xiz. The four pleasant mflians in 
the LOAFERisH Dostures which thevhave 
learned as Cacchini waiting for jobs. 



LOAFINQ, Xf^j.(colloqi]ial). — ^Aimlesf 
lounging. Fr. la loupe, 

1866. W. D. HowELLS, Venetian 
Life, iii. At night men crowd the close 
litUe caSSk, .... an4 beguile the time 
with solemn loafing, and the perusal of 
dingy litde journals. 

Adj, (colloquial). — Lounging. 

1856. J. Hughes, . Tom Brown* s 
School-Days, pt. i. ch. ii. Then follows 
the greasy cap lined with for of a half- 
gipsy, poachina, loafing fellow, who 
travels the Vale not for much good, I 
fancy. 

LOAVER, suhs. (common). — See quot 
Cf. Lour, and for synonyms see 
Actual and Gilt. 

1851-61. H. Mayhew, London Lab, 
b> Lon, Poor, i. 472. That's the time 
you get them to rignts, when they're old 
and uely, just by sweetening them, and 
then they don't mind tipping the loa\'2R 
(money). 

Loaves and Fishes, subs, phr, 
(colloquial). — Emolument; profit; 
temporal benefits [From John 
vi. 26]. 

C.1787. John Adams, Works, v. 18. 
These four orders must be divided . . . 
into foctions for the loaves and fishes. 

1880. J. B. BucKSTOKE, The Cab- 
driver, Act i. Do you think the gentle- 
men are to have all the loa\^s And fishes? 

1841. Punck, i. p. z8, col. x. I only 
know that I am mortal by two sensations 
.>a yearning for loaves /nd fishes and 
a love for Judy. 

Lob (or Lobb), subs, (old). — i. 
See quots. Fr. la grenouille, 
Cf. Damper. 

1718. C. HiGGiN, True Discovery, 
15. Either by a sint, alias gold watch 
.... or by a wedge lobb, alias gold 
or nlver snim-box. 

1754. Discoveries of JoknPoulter, 
p. 4a. A LOBB foil of glibbs, a box full 
of ribbons. 

1857. Snowden, Mag. Assistant, 
3rd ed., p. 445. A till— a lob. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
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2. (old).— A blockhead; a 
lobber. For synonyms j^^Buffle 
and Cabbage-head. 

1577. Whbtstonb, RemembrauMce 
[of Gaacoigae]. But as the drone the 
honey hive doth rob,' With woorthy 
boofci to deaU this idle lob. 

1592. Shakspbarx, Midsummer 
Nigh ft Dreamt ii» x- Farewell, thon 
LOB of spirits, I'll b^one. 

^.160a Grim the Collier Sv. 
[DoDSLEY, Old Plavs (1874), viii. 443]. 
Well, here in Croydon will I first begin 
To frolic it amongst the country lobs. 

1061. Gaudbn, Auti-Baal-Berilkt 
X2. This is the wonted way for quacks 
and cheats to gull country lobs. 

3. (colloquial). — ^A lat]gelump.v 

1868. Omce a Week^iH, 535. WeU 
instead of about a pennyweight, PS Joe 
had expected, the old fellow washed out 
a good half-ounce at least, so he must 
have a regular lob of gold stowed away 
somewhere. 

4. (cricket). — A slow underhand 
ball; delivered low and falling 
heavily, its course a decided 
curve. At Winchester lob = 
YORKER (^.v.). 

[S«« also SNORTBR— UNDBROROUMD- 
RR — TRIMMBR — TBAPOT — SWIPBR — 
STR1NOBR— ORUBBBR—TORKBR.] 

1802. CatselTs Saturday Journal, 
ai Sept., p. 13, col. 3. I would have 
to try all sorts of bowling — right and 
left hand, fast and slow, lobs, yorkers, 
and every other variety. 

5. (pugilists*).— The head. For 
synonyms see Crtthpet. 

6. (venery). — A partial erection : 
e.g,^ a urinary lob. 

To FRISK (DIP, PINCH, or 

SNEAK) A LOB, verb, pkr. (old). — 
To rob a till. To go on the lob 
= to go into a shop for change 
and to steal some. Hence lob- 
sneaking = robbing tills ; lob- 
crawler ss a till-thief. 



1742. C. JoRNSON , Highwaymen &» 
Pyrates, 252. He was also very good 
for the LOB. 



1868. Temple Bar, xxiv. 537. 
SteaHng the till and opening the safe b 
what we call lob-snbakino and Peter- 
screwing. 

1877. Horslbt, JotHngt from 
Jail, Poor old Tim, the lob-crawler 
fell from Racker and got pinched. 



Verb, (old).— I. 
sprawl. 



To droop; to 



1699. Shakspbarb, Henry V,, iv. 
2. Their poor jades LOB down their heads. 

1821. Egam, Real Life in London, 
i. 187. The dancing party . . . . t 
LOBBINO their lolleys on the table. 

2. (oickettcrs').— To bowl a 
ball as a LOB {q.v,), 

Lobcock, jm^^. (old).— i. A block- 
head. Also €idj, 

15Si. Udall, Roitter Doitler, iii. 
t. Such a calfe, such an asse, such a 
blocke . . . such a lobcocxb. 

1567. Brbton, Fancy [Grosart 
(1876), i. a, 15, 2, ^7]. The lobcokb lust, 
from thrifllesse thick, both bring the in 
his lap. 

1567. Edwards, Damon &* PilAids 



Sk)DSLBY, Old Plays (1874), iv. 75]. In 
th, ere you go, I will make you a 

LOB-COCK. 

1576. Gascoionb, Su^sesTKAZLm 
(1869), Poems, i. 218]. I will la^ a 
little at this lobcockb. 

1594. Nashb, l/nf. Traveller 
[Grosart (x883-4) v. 157]. Seneca and 
Lucan were lobcockbs to choose that 
death. 

1606. Wily Beguiled [Dodslby, 
Old Plays (1874), ix. 241]. Your lubberly 
legs would not outy your lob-cock body. 

1690. B. E., Did, Cant, Crew, s.v. 

1719. DuRFBY, Pills etc., iv. 171. 
That ev'ry lobcock hath hb wench. 
And we but one betwixt us. 

1786. Grosb, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

3. (venery). — A huge relaxed 
/tf«w.— Grose (1785). 
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LOBKIN, subs, (old).— A house; a 
lodging: see Lipken! 

1662. Breton, Strange Newes 
[Grosart (1876), ii. s. xo, 2. 27]. In a 
country village called Lobkin the large. 

L0BL0LLV» subs, (old).— I. A lubber; 
a lout; a fool. 

1604. Breton, Grimello' s Fortunes, 
p. 9 [ed. Grosart, X879]. This lob- 
LOLUB with slauering lipt would be 
making loue. 

Txrr^*?^ Cotton, Scoffer Scofft, in 
r**- .(«725). p. aoo. Whilst he not 
dreaming of thy Folly, Lies gaping like 
a great lob-lolly. 

2. (nautical).— Water-gruel ; 
spoon-meat. 

1621. Burton, .^«a/<?»«y(ed. 1852), 
u. 178. There is a difference (he grum- 
bles) between lapix}lly and pheasants. 

WW. B. E., Diet. Cant, Crew, s.v. 

1708. Ward, London Spy, Pt. xii. 
289. Considering Coffee to be a liquor 
Mat sits most easie upon Wine, wo 
thought it the best way to check the 
atpinng Fumes o{ the most Christian 
Juice by an Antichrisiian Dote o{ Ma- 
hometan LOBLOLLY. 

1725. AVter Cant. Diet., s.v. 

1748. F. Dychs, Dictionary (sth 
ed.). Loblolly (S.) any uncouth, strange, 
irregular mixture of different things to- 
gether to compose pottage or broth. 

1767. Garrick, Peep behind the 
Curtain, i. 2. My ingenious countrymen 
have no taste now for the high seasoned 
comedies ; and I am sure that I have 
none for the pap and loplolly of our 
present writers. 

1787. Gross, Prov. Glossary. Lob- 
lolly, an odd mixture of spoon-meat. 

Loblolly- BOY, subs, (nautical).— ^^e 
quots. In America a baykan 
or NURSE [j.v.). See quots. 

1617. Shadwell, Fair Quaker of 
Deal, i. Tsailor loq.'\ Oiu: rogue of a 
LOBLOLLY doctor, being not satisfied with 
his twopences^ must have a note for ten 
months' pay for every cure. 

174a. Smollett, Rod. Random, 
xxvii. The rude insults of the sailors and 



petty officers, among whom I was knowa 
by Uie name of loblolly boy. 

1776. The Patent, a Poem [Note]. 
Lob-lolly-boy is a person who on board 
of a tnan-of-war attends the surgeon and 
his mates, and one who knows just as 
much of the business of a seaman as the 
author of this poem. 

1785. Gross, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
On board of the ships of war, water- 
gmol is called loblolly, and the surgeon's 
servant or mate, the loblolly boy. 

1846. 'RowKtBv:L,Ballads&*Songs 
of the Pe€uantry of England, p. 182. 
Jack Rider of Linton was loblollby boy 
aboard the Victory. 

1883. Clark Russsll, Sailors* 
Language, s.v. 

1885. Punch, IX July, p. 18. Lor' 
bless yer, a loblolly boy can tell old 
hands how not to steer. 

Lobs, subs, (ooniroon). — i. An as- 
sistant watcher; an under-game- 
keeper. 

2. (common). — An abbreviation 
of LOBSTER (q.v.). 

Intj. (schoolboys'). — A signal of 
a masters' approach. 

L0B8C0Use,j«^j.(nautical). — A hash 
of meat and vegetable ; an olio ; 

a OALLIMAUFREY (^.Z'.); Xtf^SOAP- 
AND-BULLION. 

[Other nautical food names, mostly 
derisive, are cuoke-dog ; daddy funk ; 
dbad horsb ; dogbody ; dough Jehovaus; 

niSHES-HASHBE ; MEASLES; SEA - PIS ; SOFT 

tack ; soap-and-bullion; tommy; twice- 
laid.] 

1751. Smollett, Peregrine Pickle, 
ix. This genial banquet was entirely 
composed of sea-dishes .... the sides 
being furnished with a mess of that sa- 
voury composition known by the name of 
lob's-course. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

1840. R. H. Dama, Two Years be- 
fore the Mast, v. The cook had just 
made for us a mess of hot scousE — that 
is, biscuit pounded fine, salt beef cut 
into small pieces, and a few potatoes, 
boiled up together and seasoned wiUi 
pepper. 
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1884. W. C. Russell. Jacket Court- 
skip^ \. It takes a saflor a lonr time to 
staaighten bis spine and get quit of the 
bold sbeer that earns him the name of 
shell-back. That is not all. Lobscousb 
eats into the system. 

LOB8COU8ER, subs, (nautical).— A 
sailor [An eater of LOBSCOUSE 

1884. W. C. Russell, Jack'* 
Courtships xix. ' And besides, how many 
banks does an old lobscousbr like you 
want to sleep in?' 

1891. W. C. Russell, Ocean Tra- 
gedy^ 148. 'He is superstitious, like 
most old LOBSCOUSBRS, no doubt.' 

LOBSNEAKCor -CRAWLER), Xl^J.(com- 

mon). — I. A dll-robber; a till- 
SNEAK (^.v.). 
1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum^ s.v. 
2. (cricketters'). — A lob (^.v.). 

L0B8NEAKINQ, subs, (common).— 
Till-robbing. Fr. un coup de 
radin. 

LOB'8-POUND, Jtt*J.(oId).— I. A pri- 
son ; a pound ; the stocks : generic 
for any place of confinement. 

1008. Dbkker, Batckelor^s Banquet 
[Grosart (1886), i. 156]. He ran wilfully 
.... into the perill of Lob's Pound. 

1868. Butler, Hudibras, i. 3, 909. 
Crowdero whom, in irons bound, Tliou 
basely threwst into Lob's pound. 

1671. Crowne, Juliana^ 1. x. 
Between 'um both he's got into Lobb's 
pound. \Note (Haidment, 1870V]. Jocu- 
larly, a prison or place of confinement. 
The phrase is still used and applied to 
the prison made for a child between the 
feet of a grown-up person. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, s.v. 
LoBCOCK, In Lob's Pound, Laid by tiie 
Heels, or clap'd up in Jail. 

1694. Plautus, made English [Na- 
REs]. But in what a fine pidcle shou'd 
I be, if Mr. constable and his watch 
shou'd pick m' up and in wi' me to 
Lobs- POUND ? Out o* which damn'd kit- 
chin, to morrow most I be didi'd up 



for the whipping port ; and not ha' the 
benefit o' the layety to plead i' m' own 
defence. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

1819. Moore, Tom Cribh,, p. x8. 
The cull broke away, as he would from 
Lob's pound. 

2. (old).— The female puden- 
dum. For synonyms j^tf Mono- 
syllable. 



1623. Massinger, Duhe of 

2. Who forced the gentleman, to 



S3. Massinger, Duhe of Milan, 
Who forced the gentleman, to 
er credit. To marry her, and say 



ui. 2. Who forced the gentleman, tc 
save her credit. To marry her, and say 
he was the party Found in Lob's pound. 

LOB8TER,.fM3j.(old). — A soldier.[5'(f^ 

qUOtS.]. Also BOILED LOBSTER in 

contradistinction to RAW lobster 
[q.v.) which formerly = a sailor. 
Unboiled-lobster (q.v.) also = a 
policenian. For synonyms see 
Mudcrusher. 

£-.1642. SoMBRS, 7Var/f (1811), v. 289. 
The nickname of lobsters now iw»applied 
to soldiers seems to have been firrt 
applied to Sir A. Hazflrigg's rM^ment 
of cavalry, completely arm^ with cors- 
lets — the first body of cavalry on that 
side which would be brought to stand 
the shock of the king's horse. 

1662. Rump Songs, ii. 70. Sir Wil- 
liam on Run-away-downs had a bout, 
Which him and his lobsters did totally 
rout, And his Lady the conqueror could 
not help him out. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, 
s.v. A red coat, a soldier. 

174a F. Dychb, Dictionary (5th 
ed.). Lobster (S.) . . . also a mock 
name for a foot-soldier. 

1785. Grose, yulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Lobster, a nickname for a soldier, from 
the colour of his clothes. ... * I will not 

make a lobster kettle of my ': 

a repl^ frequently made by nymphs of 
the Point at Portsmouth, when requested 
by a soldier to grant him a favour. 

1803. T. Brown, Wbrhs, i. 73. 
The women exclaim against lobsters. 

1819. Moore, Tom Crib, 5. Lob- 
stbrs wiU be such a drug upon hand. 
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1829. BucKSTONS, Billy Taylor^ 
i. I. I . . . am no more a daU drab- 
coated watchman . . . Mary . . . Thou 
UNBOILED LOBSTBR, hence I 

1889. Thackeray, Fatal Boott 
(April), I don't think in the course of 
my whole militaiy experience I ever 
fought anything, except an old woman, 
who had the impudence to hallo out, 
' Heads up, lobster I ' 

1S45. BucKSTONB, Green BusJkes, 
i. X. Geo. Yott must lead the soldiers to 
the very door . . . Afur, And where 
am I to meet the lobsters ? 

1848. Punchy xiv. 256. He (a sol- 
dier) avoids a LOBSTER-shop, for fear of 
vulgar companions. 

3. (cricket). — A bowler of lobs 
(q.v.). 

1890. E. Lyttblton, Crickeiy p. 36. 
The gentle and sensitive lobster, whose 
success depends so laigely on facts he is 
ignorant of and conditions he cannot 
control. 

Verb, (Winchester College).— 
To ay. {Notions: Probably a 
variation of 'lowster' or 'louster' 
= (Hants) to make any unplea- 
sant noise]. 

To BOIL one's lobster, verb, 
pkr, (old). See quot 1819; of 
churdimen only. Cf. Japan. 

1785. Grose, Vulg, Tongue^ s.v. 
Lobster. 

1819. Moore, Tom Crib, <. To 
Bon. one's lobster means for a church- 
man to turn soldier; lobsters which are 
of a bluish-black, being made red ^rr 
boiling. Butler's ingenious simile wiU 
occur to the reader : — When, like a 
LOBSTER boiled, the mom From black 
to red began to turn. 

Lobster- BOX, subs, (common). — 
A barrack. Also a transport. 

1836. M. Scott, Tom CringU^t 
Log, ii. We landed in the lobstbr-box 
as Jack loves to deugnate a tran^rart. 

Lobster-cart. To upset one's 
LOBSTER-CART. To knods One 
down. See Apple-cart. 



1824. Mack, Cai-/igkt [N. Y.], p. 
153. Ready up to take his part, I'd 
soon upset his lobster-cart ; Make his 
bones ache, and blubber smart. 



Lobster- POT, subs, (venery). — The 
female pudendum. For s3monyms 
see Monosyllable. 

LOBTAIL, verb, (nautical). — To sport 
or play: as a whale, by lifting 
his flukes, and bringing them 
dovm flat on the water. 

Local, subs. (American). — In pi. : 
an item of news of local interest ; 
a CHIP (q*v,). 

Lock, sttbs. (old). — i.See quot. 1690. 

1690. B. £., Diet. Cant. Crew, 
S.V. Lock-all-fast. . . . The Lock, 
the magazine or Warehouse whither the 
thieves carry stolen goods to be secur'd. 

1727. Gay, Beggar's Opera, iii. 3. 
At his LOCK, Sir, at the Crooked Billet. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

2. (old). — See quots. 1690 and 
1 7 1 8 ; a FENCE (q.v.). Also LoGK- 

ALL-FAST. 

1690. B. £., Diet. Cant. Crew, 
S.V. LocK-ALL-FAST, One that buys and 
conceals stolen goods. 

1714. Memoirs of John Hall, 13, 

S.V. 

1718. HiOGiN, TVue Discovery, p. 
x6. That woman they spoke to as they 
passed Inr is a lock, alias Receiver and 
Buyer of stolen goods. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 

3. (old). — A line of business or 
conduct Cf. Lurk. 

[?]. [Narbs], TVum s. Why look 
you, colonel, he's at old lock, he's at* s 
May-bees again. 

1800. Parkbr, LifeU Painter, p. 
1x6. What LOCK do you cut now? 

1888. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

4. (old). — See quots. 
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1725. New CaHi,Diei,t%,^. Lock, 
as He stood a queer lock ; $,€,, He stood 
an indifferent diance. 

1748. T. Dychb, Dictionary (5th 
ed.). Lock (S.) .... also a cant word 
He stood a queer lock or bad 



1786. Gross, Vulg. Tongue^ s.v. 
Lock, He stood a queer lock; i.^. he 
bore but an indifferent character. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum^ s.v. 

5.(venery). — The iaasHit puden- 
dum. For synonyms see Mono- 
syllable. Also LOCK OF ALL 
locks: cf. Key =: penis, 

1772. G. A. Stbvbns, Songt Comic 
and SaiyricaL 88. Here's the lock ov 
ALL LOCKS, and unlocking the same. 

6. See Lovelock. 

LocKBCt,jMdf.(Westminster School). 
— Lockhouse. 

LocKBR, subs, (old).— I . A thieves' 
middleman. 

1718. C. HiOGiN, True Discovery, 
.... I am a lockbk, I leave goods at a 
house and borrow money on uem, pre- 
tending that they are made in Lonaon. 

2. (yenery). — The female pu- 
dendum. For synonyms x^^ Mo- 
nosyllable. 

3. (nautical). — A bar-room or 

GROGGERY (q,V.), 

To BE LAID IN THE LOCKER, 

verb, phr, (common). — ^To die. 
For synonjrms see ALorr, 

1815. Scott, Guy Mannering, 
zzxiii. Brown's dead— diot— laid m thb 
LOCKBRS, man. 

Davy Jones* Locker. See 
Davy Jones. 

Shot in the Locker. See 
Shot. 

LOCKBRAM-JAW'D (or LOCKRAM- 

JAWBD), adj, (old).~Thin faced. 



or lanthorn-jaWd (^.v.).— 
B. E. (1690); A^«ir Cant. Did, 
(1725); Grose (1785). 

Lock-hospital, subs, (common).— 
A Ijpspital for the treatment of 
venecal diseases. 

LOCKSMITH'S DAUQHTIR,XM&r. (old). 

— A key. Also blacksmith's 

DAUGHTER. — GROSE (1785). 

English synonyms. Betty ; 
blacksmith's daughter (or wife); 
gilkes (== skeleton keys) ; Jack-in- 
the box; screw; sket; twirl. See 
Jemmy and Thieves. 

French synonyms. Une ai- 
guille ^popular); un bouton 
(= master-key); un dibridoir 
(thieves'); un frou-frou (thieves' 
= master-key); une Josephine 
(^. BETTY); un luctrime{ibieyes*); 
un peigne (thieves') ; une penne 
(une plume = a false key). 

German synonyms. Bua 
(Viennese thieves': Heb. bube)\ 
Dalme or Dalmer (Dalmerei = 
lock ; Dalmemekef = keyhole) ; 
Echeder or Echoder (Heb. echod: 
zarfes Eckeder = French skele- 
ton key); Haupter (= a master- 
key); Hinterschieber ; Possche- 
ner mapkteack ; Kleinpurim 
(=skeleton ke3rs) ; Schasklamonis 
(= a set of skeleton keys). 

Dutch SYNONYMS. Draaier; 
klanker; tantel; troetel, 

Italian synonym. Inge- 
gnosa {=: -witty or possessed of 
genius). 

LOCK-UP-CHOVBY, Subs, (old).— A 

covered cart— Gross (1823). 
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Lock-up House, suhs.phr, (old). — 
See quot. 

1785. Gross, Vulg, ToMfrne, s.v. 
Lock up house, a spuiip;ing house, a 
public-house kept by soenff's officers, to 
which they convey the persons they have 
arrested, where thev practise every n>ecies 
of imposition and extortion, with im- 
ptmity ; also ^ houses kept by agents or 
crimps, who inlist, or rather trepan men 
to serve the East India or African com- 
pany as soldiers. 

Lock-ups, subs, (Harrow School). — 
Detention in study. 

Loco-FOCO, subs, (American). — i. 
A self-lighting match or cigar. 

2. (American). — A nickname 
of the Democratic party (1834-5). 
[At a meeting held in Tammany 
Hall the chairman left his seat and 
the lights were suddenly extin- 
guished with a view to breaking up 
the meeting. Thereupon a section 
of the audience relighted the lights 
by means of their Loco-Focos and 
continued the meeting]. Also as 
o^'. = Democratic ; belonging to 
the LOCO-FOCO party. 

1848. Dickens, Martin CkuzzUwit^ 
ch. zvi. p. 162. Here's full particulars 
of the patriotic loco-foco movement 
yesterday, in which the Whigs was so 
chawed up. 

1852. Bristed, upper Ten Tlkou' 
sand^ p. 98. The driver was a stubborn 

LOCO-FOCO. 

LocoMOTE, verb, (American). — To 
walk. 

1847. Porter, Quaritr Race, 83. 
He throws the galls in, and a bed too 
in the hay, if you git too hot to 

LOCOMOTE. 

Locomotive, suhs, (common). — i. 
A mixed hot drink : of Burgundy, 
cura^oa, yolks, honey, and doves. 



2. in pi, (common). — The legs. 
For synonyms see Pins. 

1848. W. T. MoNCRiEFF, The Scampt 
of London^ i. i. Char, Will you listen 
to me, sir? Bob. Will I ? To be sure I 
will. I will stop my locomotives directly. 
So now you may set your's agoing as 
soon as you like. 

1870. Sheffield Times, Mar. Having 
regained his freedom he again made 
good use of his locomotives. 

Locomotive tailor, subs, (tailors'). 
— A tramping workman. 

Locust, jf^x.(thieves*). — i . Laudan- 
um. 

1851-61. Mayhbw, Lond, Lab,, in, 
3^7. Some of the convicts would have 
given me some lush with a locust in it. 

2, (American thieves'). — A 
truncheon. 

1882. M'Cabb, New York, zziii. 
^83. < Give them the locusts, men,' came 
m sharp ringing tones from the captain. 

Verb, (thieves*). — See quot 

1868. Temple Bar, xxiv. 539. 
LocusTiNO is putting a chap to sleep 
with chloroform and bellowing is putting 
his light out. 

Lodger, subs, (prison). — i. A con- 
vict waiting for his discharge. 

1889. Answers, 2$ May, >. 412. 
We were delicately termed lodgers, not 
prisoners, by the authorities. 

2, (common). — A person of no 
account : e,g, *only a L0DOE&.' Cf, 
Hog. 

L0DQiNQ-8LUM, subs.pkr, (thieves'). 
— Hiring furnished lodgings and 
robbing them of all portable arti- 
cles of vahie.— Grose (1823). 

LOQ, subs, (public school). — The 
last boy of his • form ' or • house.' 

LOQE, subs. (old). — ^'.ftfquols. For 
synonyms see Turnip, 
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1690. B. 'E,, Diet, Cant, Crewtt.yr. 

1725. New Cani, Dici.t s.v. Loob, 
a watch. I suppose from the French 
horlo£*t 2 watdi or clock. 

1785. Grose, VmI^, Tongue, s.v. 
LoGB ... he filed a cloy of a loob 
... he picked a pocket of a watch. 

LOQES, subs, (old). — See quot. 

1010. ^RovrUMiiStMariin Mark-all, 
p. 39 (H. Club's KeoT. 1874). Lo<»s a 
passe or warrant. A Feager of loobs, 
one that beggeth with false passes. 

LOQQBRHEAD, suhs,(o\d), — A block- 
head. For synonyms see Buffle 
and Cabbaoe-head. 

1589. Shaxspbarb, Lav^$ Labour 
Lost, iv. 3, ao;. Ah, you whoreson 
LOOOBRHBAO I you wero bom to do me 
shame. 

1597. Shakspbarb, / Henry IV, 
ii. A, 4. Poins, Whore hast been, Hal ? 
Prtnce. With three or four looobrhbads 
amongst three or four score hogsheads. 

1599. Nashb, Lenten Stuffe 
[Grosart (1883-4), V. 881]. A sweaty 

LOGOBRHBAD. 

1600. Dbkkbr, GuFt Hom-booke 
[Grosart (1886), ii. 804]. In defiance of 
those terrible blockhouses, their logger- 
HEADS make a true discovery of their 
wild country. 

1667. Dryden, Sir Martin Mark' 
all, i. Warn, Pn^, sir, let me alone : 
what is it to you if*^! rail upon mysdf? 
Now could I break my own looobr-hbad. 

1672. C. Cotton, Scarronidet^B)^ 
i. p. 44 (ed. X7a5). At last his Friend 
jo^d him witn's Hand, How like a 
LOOGER-HBAO you Stand I 

1690. B. E., Diet, Cant, Crew, s.v. 

1704. Swift, BattU of the Books, 
in Prose Wks, (Camelot). A pack of 
rogues, and fools .... and confounded 

LOOOBRHBAOS. 

1777. Shbridan, 7Vi> to Scarbo- 
rougk, i. 2. Lory. Here comes a head, 
sir, would contrive it better than both our 
LOGGERHEADS, if she would but join in 
the confederacy. 

1785. Gross, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

LOOOBRHBAD S.V. 

1815. Scott, Guy Mannering, ii. 
ch. vii. < What plea, you loggerhead,' 
said the lawyer. 



Adj, (old).— Stupid. Also 
LOGGERHEADED (q,V,). 

1596. Nashe, Saffron Walden, in 
Works, iii. xoi. For the printing of this 
looobr-hbad Legend of lyes. 

1711. Swift, Journal to Stella, 
28 August, Lett. 28. Prettv, dear, little, 
naughty, saucy M.D. Silly, imprudent, 

LOOOBRHBAD ^OStO. 

To BE AT (or COME TO) LOG- 
GERHEADS, verb.phr, (old). — To 
quarrel ; to oome to blows. 

1678. Cotton, Virgil Travestie, 
in Wks, (1725), Bk. iv. p. 90. He was 
.... ready .... To £^11 to loggbrhbads 
.... with a few saucy Carpenters. 

1688. Suaowell, 5"^. of Alsatia, 
in Works (1720), iv. 10. Go to logger- 
heads with ue constaSle and the watch. 

169a B.E., Diet, Cant. Crew, s.v. 

1701. Farquhar. Sir Harry Wil- 
dair, i. They fell to loggbrhbads 
about their playthings. 

1751. Smollett, Peregrine Pickle, 
zxziz. Who having driven their carts 
against each other, quarrelled, and went 
TO loooerubaos on the spot. 

1828. Smbaton, Doings in London, 
* The Humours of the Fleet.' Disputes 
more noisy now a quarrel breeds, And 
fools on both sides fall to loggbrhbads. 

1846. Punck X. 46. The Queen's 
Speech, zxz. <F. M. the Duke of Wel- 
lington will let Mr. Punch have the 
earliest intimation of anything definite 
being come to.' As we liave not heard 
from his grace. ... we can only pre- 
sume that the ministers were, up to the 
last moment, at loggbrhbads. 

1876. C. H. Wall, trans. Moliire, 
i. 199. You see that without my help 
you would still all be at loggbrhbads. 

LOQQERHEADBD, odj, (old).— Block- 

headed. Also log-headed. 

1567. Edwards, Damon &» Pitkias 
[DODSLBY, Old Plays {xS7i),iv,6<\, For 
well I knew it was some mad-he 



child That invented this name. That the 
LOO-HEADED knavo might be beguiled. 

1596-7. Shakspbarb, Taming 0/ 
tke Skrew, iv. i. You loogbr-hbadbd 
and unpolish'd grooms. 
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1626. Brbton, PasquiVt Mad- 
cappe [Grosart (1876), i. «. 6, x, 8]. 
TV ho hath not seene a loggbr-hbadbd 
Asm. 

1672. C. CorroH, ScarronideSt 
Bk. iv. p. 108 (ed. xj'S); But like a 
uxaoBR-HBADRD Lubbcr, Thou grinning 
stand'st, and secst me Blubber. 

1684. Lacy, Sauny the Scot^ iii. x. 
Here, here, you looosrhbaobd cun. 

LOQie, stibs. (theatrical). — Sham 
jeweller/. [From David Logic the 
inventor]. 

1883. Sala, Living London^ 483. 
The pla«tetlng of girdles with sine looibs. 

2. (Winchester School).— Sew- 
age. 

Loo- ROLLER, subs, (colloquial). — 
I . A conditional ally in passing 
a bill through the Legislature 
without reference to the merits or 
demerits of the measure so ad- 
vanced; and (2) a venal critic assis- 
tant or Inend. 5^^ LOG-ROLUNO. 

1885. Fields 19 Df z. But some very 
good contract csn be made, to that 
the LOGROLLSRS are pleaded, and also 
the ignorant, to whose folly the defences 
are ostensibly a tribute. 

1890. Black (in Noies &* Queries, 
7th S. ix. X06). Dryden presents theatter- 
nati ves very dearly. If die literary £1 lend 
does not praise his comrade's work, he 
must, of couise, be dumb with envy ; if he 
does praise it, then he is a loo-rollsr. 

1895. Siar, Loorollbr (a constant 
signature). 

LOQ- ROLLING, subs, (coUoquial). — 
Co-operation in the pursuit of 
money, business, or praise. See 
quots. 

1848. BARTUrr, Dici. 0/ Ameri- 
canisms, s.v. L G-ROLLiNo. For instance, 
a^ member from St. Lawrence has a pet 
bill for a plank road which he want* 
pushed through ; he accordingly makes 
a bargain w^th a member from Onon- 
daga, who Is coa£.:ng along a charter 



for a bank, by which St. Lawrence 
agrees to vote for Onondaga's bank, 
provided Onondaga will vote in tura 
tor St. Lawrence's plank road. 

1855. WinAington Union, xo Feb. 
The legislation of Congress is controUed 
by a vpHLum of combmation and loo- 

ROLUNO. 

1878. Dk Vbrb, Americanisms, p. 
260, x. Vote for mv bill and I will vote 
for your bill ; and this is called loo- 

ROEXINO. 

1875. American English,\n Ckamb. 
journal, t$ Sept., p. 6x0. When a 

Sroup of members supports a bill in which 
ley have no direct mterest, in order to 
secure the help of its promoters for a 
bill of their own, they are said to be 
LOO-ROLUMO, a term taken from the 
bau:kwoods, where a man who has cut 
dowa a big tree ge^ his neighbours to 
help him in rolling it away, and in 
return he^ them with their logs. 

1887. UppincotfsMag.,l^j,^.\ti, 
And first as to that question of literary 
LOO-ROLLiNO which nas of late been 
harped upon so much. 

1888. Globe, 17 Oo. One has al- 
ways a snq»idon that loo-rolumo is at 
work. 

1889. Town and Country, 14 Dec., 
p. x8, col. 4. Votes which have been 
obtained by no end of trouble, and Heav- 
en knows how much of log-rollino, 
will disappear as a dream. 



LOOY, adj. (American).— Dull. [Q^. 
Du. log == heavy; slow; un- 
wieldy]. 

Loll, subs, (old). — i. A &vorite 
child.— Grose (i785);Matsell 
(1859). 

2. See LoLLPOOP. 

Verb, (old colloquial). — To 
loimge ; to lie lazily ; to sprawl. 

1362. Lanoland, Piers Plowman 
(Q, X. ax5. He that lollkth is lame 
other his I^ out of ioynte. 

1602. Shakspbarb, Othello, iv. 
X, 1. X37. So hang», and lolls, and 
weeps npon me. 
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1609. Shakspbarb, Troilus and 
Cretsiday i. 3. At Uiis fustie stuffe, The 
large Achilut on his prest bed loluno, 
From his deepe chest laughes out a lowd 
applause. 

IMO. T. Hbywood, Love's Mistress, 
i. Juno lay loluno in my Uncle's lap. 

1676. Ethvrbob, Man of Mode, 
in WJks, (x7Cm); i. 104. And his looks are 
more languishing than a lady's when 
She LOLLS at stretch in her coach. 

1690. B. E., Did. Cant. Crrw, 
s.v. LoLPOOP. . . . Loll, to Loan on 
the Elbows; also to put out the Tongue 
in derision. 

1698. Drydbn, Juvenal, i. 204. 
Meantime his lordship lolls within at 
ease. 

1711. Spectaior, No. 187. Hyaena 
can LOLL in her coach, with something 
so fixed in her countenance, that it is 
impossible to conceive her meditation 
b employed only on her dress and her 
charms in that posture. 

1725. New Cant. Did., s.v. 

1727. Gav, Beggar' sOperayuAxt 
14. Fondly let me loll, Pretty, pretty Poll. 

1753. Adventurer, No. 96. I found 
him in full health, lolling in an easy chair. 

1754. Connoisseur, No. xx. The 
genuine careless loll and easy saunter. 

1864. 'DiCKKSS.Our Mutual Friend, 
Bk. iv. ch. XVI. 'I wish to goodness, 
Ma,' said Lawy . . . ' that yoird loll a 
Uttle.' 

1872. Figaro, 22 June, 'Lay of the 
Gallant Yachtsman.* You may see me 
here, upon the pier, loll laxily to 
and fro. 

1876. M. E. Braddon, ^osA$ta 
Haggard, z. ' I don't see axiy harm in 
a good novel once in a way, if you take 
your time over it, and don't ix)ll by the 
fireside half the day, poking your nose 
into a book and letting your house go to 
rack and ruin.' 

1898. Hbnlbv, London Voluntaries, 
xo. Lingers and lolls, loth to be done 
with day. 

LOLLBR. See LOLLPOOP. 

Lollipop (or Lollypop), svhs, (col- 
loquial). — I. A sweetmeat. Also 

LOLLY. 



1823. Grosb, Vulgar Tongue, 3rd 
ed., s.v. 

1838. C. Sblby, Catching an Heir- 
ess, Sc. 2. Our hearts we cheer, with 

LOLLYPOPS. 

1844. DisRABU, Coningshy, iz. The 
.... hopeless votary of lolltpop— the 
opium eater of schoolboys. 

1851*61. Mayhbw, Lond. Lab,, i. 
2x5. Hard-bake, almond-tofiy, half- 
penny LOLLYPOPS. 

1861. Thackbray, Lovel the Wi- 
dower, i. I would .... never give 
these children lollypop. 

1876. C. HiNDLBY, Life and Advent- 
ures of a Cheap Jach, p. xox . William 
Carrol was his partner, or butty, in the 
LOLUPOP business. 

1885. G. A. Sala, in Daily Tele- 
graph, 3 Sept., 5/5. From a perambulator 
to a packet of lolubs or sugarplums. 

2. (venery). — Tht penis. Also 
ladies' lollipop. For syno- 
nyms see Creamstick and Prick. 

Lollop, verb, (colloquial). — To 
lounge about; TO LOAF. Hence, 
LOLLOP, subs. = a lazybones or 
LOAFER; and lollopy, adj.=z 
lazy. 
1745. C. H. WuxiAMS, Place-booh, 
quoted in Notes &* Queries, 7 S. iv. 42^. 
Next in lollop'd Sandwich, with negli- 
gent grace. 

174a Smollbtt, Rod. Random, 
xxziv. 'You are allowed, on pretence 
of sickness, to lollop at your ease, while 
your betters are kept to hard du^ I ' 
1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
1865. "M-Assott, Inaugural Address, 
13 Nov. What matters it to our judg- 
ment of a beautiful poem, it is asked, what 
was the appearance and personal diar- 
acter of the author— whether he was 
laborious and independent in his habits, 
or LOLLOPED on the surface of society, 
accepting all he could get and paying no- 
body? With all deference to those who 
think otherwise I say that it mattera a 
great deal. 

1878. Lady Brassby, V^. of Sun- 
beam, I. i. For four long hoturs .... 
we LOLLOPPED about in the trough of a 
heavy sea. 
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1888. Daily Telegraph, 86 Jan., 

S>. 5, col. 3. She LOLLOPS about in a 
oose dressing-gown, and he is seduced 
into the car^essness of carpet slippers. 

Lollop- FEVER, subs. (American). — 
Laziness. 
1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum^ s.v. 

Lolloping, adj, (colloquial).— Idle; 
lounging; slovenly. 

1819. MooRB, lomCrid.xvi, Tun- 
er. .. . made a heavy lolloping hit. 

1844. Stephens, Adv. of a Gentle- 
tman, iii. Horses having long pasterns, 
have usually a lumbering lolloping 
action, neither fast nor pleasant. 

LOLLPOOP (Loll, or Loller), subs. 
(old). — S<e quots. 

1600. Breton, Pasquih* Madcappe, 
p. xo. A lobbe, a lovte, a heavy loll, 
a logge. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, s.v. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
LoLLPOOP, a lazy, idle drone. 

LOLL-TONQUE. TO PLAY A GAME 
AT LOLL-TONGUE, verb. phr. 
(old). — To be salivated for syphi- 
lis.— Grose (1796). 

Lolly, suhs. (pugilists').— i. The 
head. For synon3nns see Crumpet. 

2. See LOLUPOP. 

LOLLYBANQER, subs. (naudcal).— 
A ships' cook. See Loblolly. 

Lombard- FEVER, subs, (old).— The 
* idles'; loafing. 

1767. Ray, /V<7v^3« [Bohn (1893), 
55]» »•▼• 

1785. Grosk, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

Lombard St. All Lombard 
Street to a China orange, 
phr. (old). — Said of a certainty; 
the longest possible odds. 



1819. MooRK, Tom Crib,i%. All 
Lombard Strkbt to ninbpbncb on it. 
*Note*. More usually Lombard st. to a 
China orange. There are several of 
these fuidlul forms of betting — Chelsea 
College to a sentry-box ; Pompey's pil- 
lar to a stick of sealing-wax, etc. etc. 

1849. BuLWBR, Caxtons, iv. \. 'It's 
Lombard St. to ACHiNAORANOB,^qaoth 
uncle Jack. 'Are the odds in favor of 
fame against failure really so great?' 
answered my father. 

1892. Evg. Standard, 9 Nov. i. z. 
We doicribe the betting upon a moral 
certainty as being all Lombard-strbbt 
TO A China oranob. 

London. To turn (or put) the 
BEST SIDE to London, verb. phr. 
(common). — ^To show one's best : 
cf. Humphrey's toppers. 

1878. CasselPs Mag., Jan., p. 248, 
col. 2. This placing the goods in alter- 
nate rows of large and small was followed 
until the top of the box was gained, and 
then a row of very fine tash indeed 
crowned the whole. Ventnriiu; a remark 
upon this, the packer grinned as he re- 
turned, < Allays PUT thb bbst side to 
London, gov'nor. Wouldn't do to shove 
the big uns underneath. People wouldn't 
b'lieve they was there, not if yer swore 
it. And wnen we tells 'em up for sale, 
we allays picks 'em up in double rows, 
takin' care to keep the big fish upper- 
most.' 

London-ivy (or London Particu- 
lar), subs, (conmion). — A thidc 
fog. 

1852. Dickens, Bleak House, ch. iii. 
I asked him whetiier there was a great 
fire any- where .... * O dear no, miss,' 
he said. ' This is a London particular.' 

1889. Sporting Life, 4 Jan. A 
very severe cold caught by him during 
a nine hours' contact with London ivy. 

1890. Sportsman, 13 Dec. If only 
from the question of cost it is clear that 
a clean sweep should be made of Lon- 
don particular. 



London ordinary, subs, (common). 
—The beach at Brighton. [Where 
trippers feed]. 
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Lone-duck (or -dove), subs, (com- 
mon). — A woman out of keeping ; 
also a prostitute, who works away 
from home by means of houses of 
accommodation. Also Quiet 
MOUSE (q.v.). 

L0NE-8TAR State, subs, pkr, 
(American). — Texas. [From the 
flag with a single star in the 
centre]. 

Long, subs. (Stock Exchange). — i. 
A BULL (q.V.)\ cf, SHORT. 

1888. Daily Telegraphy xo Nov. 
The ramket continued somewhat oepress- 
ed on LOKOS selling. 

2. (Fenian). — A rifle: </. short 
= a revolver. 

3. See John Long. 

Adj, (once literary : now collo- 
quial or humorous). — Tall. 

^.1189. Destruction of Troy [E. E. 
T. S.], I. 3805. OflF Duke Nestor to 
deme, doughty in werre, He was long 
and large, with lemys ftill grete. 

£'.1440. IsumbraSf line 258. For he 
es bothe langk and heghe, The laireste 
mane that ever I seghe. 

1888-9. Broadside Ballad. < If only 
I were long enough.' 

The long (University). — The 
summer vacation. 

1852. Bristed, Five Years in an 
English University y p. 37. For a month 
or six weeks in tub long they rambled 
oflF to see the sights of Paris. 

1868. Rkadb, Hard Cash, i. 17. 
'I hope I shall not be ['ploughed for 
smalb'] to vex you and puss.' .... 
' . . . Puss ? that is me [sister Julia] 
How dare he? Did I not forbid all 
these nicknames and all this Oxfordish, 
by proclamation, last long.' ' Last 
LONG? ' [remonstrates mamma]. * Hem t 
last protracted vacation.' 

The longs, subs. (Oxford Uni- 
versity). — The latrines at Brase- 
nose. [Built by Lady Long]. 

VOL. IV. 



Adj. (colloquial). — Heavy; great: 
as a 'LONG price', * long odds' 
etc. etc. 

1850. AvTOUN, Dreef daily Burghs^ 
10. If we look sharp after it, I bet thb 
LONG ODDS you Will cany it in a canter. 

1854. Wmytb Mblvillb, General 
Bounce^ xiii. Now for good infor- 
mation, LONG odds, a safe man, and a 
shot at the favourite! 

1892. MiLUKEN, ^Arry Ballads, 
63. Too LONG in the purse to let slip. 

The long and the short of 
IT, phr. (common). — The sum of 
a matter; the whole. See'LomQ 
Attachment. 

d.lWb. Hoor>, Paired not Matched. 
For I am small, My wife is tsdl. And 
that's thb short and thb long of it. 

Long in the mouth, adj. 
phr, (common). — Tough. 

Long in the tooth, adj. phr. 
(common). — Elderly. 

Long acre, subs. phr. (rhyming). — 
A baker; a burn-crust (q.v.). 

Long-attachment, subs, (common). 
— A tall man and short woman 
walking together, or viceversd: 
also THE long and the short 

OF IT. 

Long-bill, x«*j. (thieves'). — Along 
term of imprisonment. Short- 
bill = a short term. 

Long- BIT, subs, (old American). — 
A defaced 20 cent piece (Mat- 
sell) ; also 1 5 cents in Western U. 
S. (Century). Short-bit = 10 
cents (Century). 

Long-bow. To draw (or pull) the 
long-bow, verb. phr. (colloquial). 
— To tell improbable stories. 
Hence, long-bow man = a liar. 

IS 
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1658. Urquhart, Rabelais, v. ch. 
30. 'Twas ^lian, that long-bow man, 
that told you so, never believe him, for 
he lies as fast as a dog can trot. 

1767. Ray, Proverbs [Bohn (1893), 
64]. ».v. 

1819-24^ Byron, Don Juan, xvi. x. 
At speaking truth perhaps they arc less 
clever, But draw the lono-bow better 
now than ever. 

1849. Thackeray, Pendennis, xxz. 
What is it makes him pull the long 
now in that wonderful manner? 

1871. Daily News, 29 Dec. If now 
and then he appears to draw the long 
BOW, or rather to shoot with an extra- 
ordinary rifle, he does not abuse the 
reader's faith unmercifully. 

1883. A. DOBSON, Old- World Idylls, 
p. 134. The great Gargilius, then, behold I 
His LONG BOW hunting tales of old Are 
now but duller. 

Engush synonyms. To dimb 
a steep hill; to come (or cut) it 
strong (or fat, or thick) ; to em- 
broider; TO GAMMON (q.V.)', to 
lay it on thick; to put on the pot; 
to pull a leg; to slop over. 

French synonyms. La /aire 
a I'oseilU; en voila une s^ere ; 
c'est plus fort que de jouer cm 
houchon, 

Spanish synonym. Jacarear. 

ITAIJAN synonym. Spalare, 

LoNQ Chalk. By a long chalk, 
phr. (colloquial). — By far; in a 
laige measure. 

1887. R. H. Barham, In^oldsby 
Legends (ed. 1862), 447. Still Sir Alured's 
steed was by long chalks the best. 

1838-40. Haliburton, The Clock- 
maker, p. 26 (ed. 1826). 'Yes,* says he, 
' your factories down East beat all natur ; 
they go ahead on the English a long 

CHALK.' 

1844. Charles Sblby, London by 
Night, ii. 2.yack, Yes, and I opine which 
will come off second best by long chalks. 

1848. RuxTON, Life In The Far 
IVesf, 2. Not a hundred years ago by 
A long chalk. 



1856. C. BronhK, Professor, iii. 
' You are not as fine a fellow as your 
plebeian brother by a long chalk.' 

1888. Grenvillb Murray, People I 
Have Met, 133. The finest thing in the 
world ; or. ... * the best thing out by 

MANY chalks.' 

1888. Rolf Boldrkwood, Robbery 
Under Arms, v. * Isn't it as easy to 
carry on for a few years more as it was 
twenty years ago?' *Not by a long 

CHALK.' . 

1892. HuifE Nisbet, Bushranger's 
Sweetheart, 209. *Oh, everyone to 
their taste, of course ; she's not mine 

by a LONG chalk.' 

LONQ-CROWN, J2<dj. (old). — A clever 
fellow : as in the proverb, * That 
caps long-crown, and he cap- 
ped the Devil.* 

LONQ-DISPAR, subs. (Winchester 
College). — See quot. 

186ft. Mansfield, School Life, 84. 
There were six of these [dispars (q.v.) 
or portions] to a shoulder, and eight to 
a leg of mutton, the other joints being 
divided in like proportion. All these 
'dispars' had different names ; the thick 
slice out of the centre of the leg was 
called a ' middle cut,' . . . the ribs * Racks,' 
the loin long dispars. 

Long drink, subs. phr. (common). 
— A considerable quantity,as com- 
pared to a NIP {q.v.), i.e., a drop 
of SHORT (q.v.). 

1883. Daily Telegraph , 2 July, 0.5, 
col. X. The list of long drinks which 
may do imbibed with deliberation and 
through the medium of a couple of straws. 

Long- EAR, subs. (American Univer- 
sity). — I. A reading man ; a sober 
student. See Short-ear. 

2. in pi. (common). — A donkey. 
For s3monyros see MoKE. 

Long Eliza, ju^j.(tnide). — See quot. 

1884. Pall Mall Gazette, 4 Dec. 
Long-elizas (the trade terra for certain 
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blue and white vases oraamented with 
figures of tall thin china-women) is a 
name derived undoubtedly from the 
German or Dutch. Our sailors and 
traders called certain Chinese vases from 
the figures which dbtinguished ^em^lange 
Uscken (= tall Lizzies) and the English 
sailors and traders promptly translated this 

into LONG ELIZAS. 



LONQ-EYi. suhs. phr, (pidgin).— 
The femBle pudendum. For syno- 
nyms sfe Monosyllable. 

Long- FACED one, subs. phr. (mili- 
tary). — A horse. For synonyms 
see Prad. 

LONQ-FEATHERS, subs, (militaxy). — 
Straw; strommel (q.v,). Fr. 
piausser sur plume de Beauce 
= to sleep in the straw. 

1879. Correspondent -of Notes 6r* 
Quert'est 5 S. xii. 246. Is thb bit of 
ironical slang worth preserving? An old 
man, lately emerged from what we 
North-countrymen call the ' Bastile,' 
objected in my hearing to that institution, 
because, inter alia^ * you had to deep 
there on long FBATHSits,' that is, upon 
bedding stuffed with straw. 

LONQ-FIRM, su5s. (common). — See 
quot 1869. Fr. la hande noire. 
A somewhat similar mode of 
swindling is described in Par- 
ker's View of Society (ii. 33. 
1781). 

18M. Orchestra^ 2 Jan., 235, i. 
Dismal records of the doings of the 
LONG FIRM, a body of phantom capital- 
ists who issue large orders to supply an 
infinite variety of goods — from herrings 
to harmoniums, from cotton-twist to 
pictures ; the ledger of the long firm 
nas room for the most multifarious trans- 
actions. The rule of procedure wiUi 
the long firm i» simple : a noble order, 
a moderate sum paia on account, bills 
for the remainder, an order to deliver 
the goods at some country warehouse or 
depository— and exit Montague Tigg. 
In the next town he changes his name 
and his partner's, and repeats the ope- 
ration. Prom Liverpool and Manchester 



he flings the bait to London tradesmen, 
and now and then a fish is hooked. 

1886. Daily News^ 20 Sept., 7, i. 
This was the usual case of what is 
termed long firm swindling. The prisoner 
protended to carry on bunness in the 
city, and ordered goods of all descrip- 
tions, which were never used for legi- 
timate purposes, but which were imme- 
diately pawned or otherwise disposed of. 

1892. Pall Afall Gazette, 17 Oct., 
p. 5, c. 2. Not a few of the most 
dangerous of the long firm class (and 
there are some about at the present 
time) haunt the locality, as our criminal 
courts of justice revealed only a few 
months ago. 

LONQ-FORK, subs. (Winchester Col- 
lege). — See quot 

1866, Mansfikld, School Life, 80. 
We had not proper toasting forks, but 
pieces of stick called long forks. 

LONG-QALLERY, subs. (old). — See 
quoL 

1823. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue (3rd 
ed.), s.v. Long -gallery. Throwing, or, 
rather, trundling, the dice the whole 
length of the IxMird. 

LONQ-QHO8T, subs, (common). — A 
gawk. For synonjrms see Lamp- 
post. 

L0NQ-QLA88, subs, (Eton College). — 
See quot. 

1883. Brinslbv-Richards, Seven 
Years at Eton, 321. A glass nearly a 
yard long, shaped like the horn of a 
stage-coach guard, and with a hollow globe 
instead of a foot. It held a quart of 
beer, and the ceremony of drinking out 
of it constituted an initiation into the 
higher circle of Etonian swelldom. Theie 
was LONG-GLASS drinking once or twice a 
week during the summer half. The invites 
attended in an upper room of Tap after 
two, and each before the long glass was 
handed to him had a napkin tied round 
his neck. It was considered a grand thing 
to drain the glass without removing it 
from the lips, and without spilling any 
of its contents. This was diflicult, be- 
cause when the contents of the tubular 
portion of the glass had been tudced 
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down, the beer in the globe would remain 
for a moment as if congealed there : then 
if the drinker tilted the glass up a little, 
and shook it, the motionless beer would 
give a gurgle and come with a sudden 
rush all over his £u:e. There was a way 
of holding the long glass at a certain 
angle bv which catastrophes were avoided. 
Some bo^ could toss oflf their quart of 
ale in quite superior style, and I may as 
well remark uat these clever fellows 
could do little else. 

LONQ-HAIRBD CHUM, SUbs, pkr, 

(tailors'). — A female friend ; a 
sweetheart. 

LONQ-HEADED, adj\ (old: now col- 
loquial). — Shrewd ; far-seeing ; cle- 
ver. Also LONO-HEADEDNBSS. 
1690. B. E., Dtct. Cani. Crew, s.v. 
1711. 5>^r/a/tfr, No. 52. Butbeing 
a LONo-HKADRD geutlewomau, I am apt 
to imagine she has some further design 
than you have yet penetrated. 
1725. Nno Cant. Diet, s.v. 

1840. D1CKBN8, Old Curiost'iy 
Shop, Ixvi. Many distinguished charac- 
ters, called men of the world, long- 
HBADBD customers, knowing dogs, shrewd 
fellows. 

1871. LowBLL, Study Windows, 
is6. Ulysses was the type of lono- 

HBADKONKSS. 

LoNQ-HOQS, subs, (old).— The first 
growth of wool on a sheep. 

1841. Punck,\,%$. The tailor clips 
the implicated lono-hoos from the pro- 
li6c backs of the living mutton. 

LONQ-HOME, subs.(o\d. coUoquial). — 
The grave. — Wright and Hall. 

1701. HarL AfSS., fol, 6i. And 
thy traveyle shalt thou sone ende, For 
to thy LONO-HOMB sone shalt thou wende. 

1843. DiCKKNS, Martin Chttzt- 
lew it, 1.2. Following the order book to 
its LONG 'OMB in the iron safe. 

Long- HOPE, subs, (old). — See quot. 

1828. Grose, VmI^, Tongue (3rd 
ed.), s.v. Long-hope ... At Oxford, . . . 
the symbol of long expectations in studying 
for a degree. 



LONQ-LADY, subs, (old).— A farthing 
candle. 

Long- LANE, subs, (common).— The 
throat For synonyms see Gutter- 
alley. 

For the LONO-LANE,<7</v./Ar. 

(old). — Said when a thing is bor- 
rowed without intention of re- 
payment 

L0NQ-LEQ8 (or LONG-'UN), subs. 
(common). — A tall man or wo- 
man. For s3monyms see Lamp- 
post. 

LONQ-MEQ, subs. (old). — A very 
tall woman. For synonjrms see 
Lamp-post. — B. E. (1690) ; New 
Cani. Diet. (1725); Grose 
(1785)- 

LONQ-OAT8, subs, (military). — A 
broom or fork-handle used to 
belabour a horse: cf. Thor- 
ley's food for cattle. 

LONQ-ONE, subs, (poachers'). — A 
hare: cf. Long-tail. 

LONQ-PAPER, subs. (Winchester). — 
Paper for writing tasks on. 

LONQ-PIQ, subs, (nautical). — See 
quots. 

1883. St. Tohnston, Camping 
amongst Cannioals [Century}. The 
expression lono pio is not a joxe, nor a 

Ese invented bv Europeans, but one 
jently used by the Fijians, who 
ed upon a corpse as ordinary butcher 
meat, and called a human bod^ puaka 
balava, long pio, in contradistinction to 
puaka dina, or real pig. 

1898. Fortnightly Review, Jan., 
p. 17. I cannot find it in my heart to 
condemn them for trying to get a little 
lono pig whenever an opportunity pre- 
sents itself. 
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Long- ROBE, subs. (old). — A lawyer. 

1611. Barry, Ram ^//gy [Dodslby, 
Old Plays (1874), X. 355J. WTiat would 
you, sir? I guess your long profession 
oy your scant suit. 

1662. Adv, Five Hours [Dodslby, 
{Old Plays (1874), xv. 230). And, having 
been affironted by the sword, To pray the 
aid of the long robe, and take An 
advocate for second. 

1694. GeniUmen*s Journal f'hILaa.y 
p. 49. The third was of the long robb. 

LoNQ-ROW. See Hob. 

L0NQ8 AND Shorts (also Lonqs 
AND Broads), subs. pkr. (card- 
shaipers*). — Cards so manufact- 
ured that all above the eight are a 
trifle longer than those below it: 
nothing under an eight can be 
cut, and the chances against 
turning up an honour at whist 
are reduced to two to one. Cf, 
Brief and Concave. 

LONQ-SAUce, subs. (American).— 
Beets, parsnips, or carrots, in con- 
tradistinction to SHORT-SAUCE 
(q.v.) = onions, turnips, etc [An 
old English usage]. 

LONQ-SHANKS, subs. (old).— A tall 
man. For synonyms see Lamp- 
post. — B.E. (1690); New Cant. 
Diet. (1725); Grose (1785). 

LONQ-SHORE BUTCH BR, Subs. pkr. 

(nautical). — A coastgu^|pbman ; A 

SHINGLE-TRAMPER {q.v.). 

LoNQ-SHOT, subs, (racing).— A bet 
made at large odds: as 100 to i 
on anything not in favour. 

1869. Leisure //our.MAy.WlU teach 
the tyro when to take a long shot . . . 
when to save himself by timely hedging. 

1888. Snorting Ufe, lo Dec. 
Bachelor was next in demand at 5 to x, 
and LONG SHOTS were forthcoming about 
either of the others. 



1892. MiLumN, ^Arry Ballads^ 

16. A jolly LONG SHOT. 

L0NQ-8LEEVBD TOP, subs, (thieves'). 
— A silk hat. — Richardson 
(1889). 

LONQ-SLBBVBD 'UN, SUbs. pkr. 

(Australian). — A long glass. Fr. 
un wagon, 

LONQ-STOMACH, Subs. (old). — A VO- 

radous eater; a wolfer (^.v.). 
—Grose (1785). 

LONQ-TAIL, subs, (sporting).— I. A 
greyhound: hence, as dogs un- 
qusdified to hunt were curtailed, 
gentlefolk. 

1596. Shakspbarb, Merry Wives, 
iii. A. Come cut and longtail under 
the degree of a squire. 

1662. Rump Songs, ii. 126. But 
LONG-TAIL and bob-tail can never agree. 

1885. Graphic, 17 Oct, 427/a. Grey- 
hounds, as all coursers know, are often 
designated as long-tails. 

2. (sporting). — A pheasant. 

1854. F. E. Smedley, Harry Co- 
verdaU, ch. zxiii. In the meantime, 
Harry and the Colonel were blazing 
away at the long-tails most unmer- 
cifully. 

1871. Standard, 6 Nov. The period 
of the year at which we have now 
arrived is quite as important as the 
advent of the month sounding the note 
of war against the * birds,* or initiating 
the campaign against the long-tails. 

3. (old). — A native of Kent. 

1628. Robin Goodfellow [Halli- 
WBLL & Wright], s.v. Truly, sir, sayd 
my hoastesse, I think we are called 
LONCTAYLES, by reasou our tayles are 
long, that we use to passe the time with- 
all, and make ourselves merry. 

1662. Rump Songs, ii. 47. I shall 
not dispute whether long-tails of Kent. 

1701 . Broadside (in Dulwich College 
Library), 'Advice to the Kentish long- 
TAiLS by the Wise Men of Gotham'.^Title] . 
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4. (old). — See quot. 

1 755. Johnson, Diet. , «. v. Longtail, 
a canting term for, one or another. 

Long-tailed, adj. (old). — Of gentle 
birth; of good standing. 

1602. Rump Songs^ i. 195. She 
blushingr said, that lono-t ailed men 
would tell. Quoth I, I'll be as silent 
as the night. 

LONQ-TAILED BEQGAR, Subs. pkr, 

(common). — A cat. 

183i. Marryat, Peter Simple, ii. 
'You must lam to chaw baccy, drink 
grog, and call the cat a bbogar, and 
then you knows all a midshipman's ex- 
pected to know nowadays.' 

1874. HoTTEN, Slang Did., s.v. 
LoNO-TAiLED BBGGAR. *A boy, during 
his first, and a very short vovage, to 
sea, had . . . entirely forgotten the name 
of the cat, and was obliged, pointing to 
puss, to ask his mother what she called 
that 'ere long-tailed bkogar?' Sailors 
when th^ hear a freshwater tar discours- 
ing largdy are apt to say, 'But how 
mate about that long-tailed beggar?' 

English STNONTHS. Baudrons 
(Scots') ; gib ; grimalkin ; masheen ; 
nimshod; puss; Thomas; Tyb. 

French SYNONYMS. Unlapin 
eU gouttiire (familiar = rabbit of 
the tiles); un greffier, griffard 
or griffon (griffe =r daw) ; un 
gaspard (popular). 

Italian SYNONYMS. Laffaro; 
gulfo. 

Spanish synonyms. Estaf- 
fion^ estaffin, or estaffier, 

Lonq-tailed finnips (or long- 
TAILED 'UNS), subs.phr. (thieves'). 
— Banknotes for high amounts. 

1857. Snowdhn, Mag. Assist., 3rd 
ed., 144, s.v. 

Long-tea, subs, (schoolbojrs'). — i. 
Tea poured fiiom a pot held high ; 
and (2) LANT (q.v.). 



LONQ-TONGUE. subs. (old). — A tale- 
bearer; a chatterbox. 

r.l550. Inglblend, Disobedient Child 
[DoDSLBY, Old Plays (18^4), ii. 282]. 
What banging, what cursing. Long- 
tongue, is with thee. 

1886. Bakham, Ingoldsby Legends, 
* Grandmother's Qock.* Very short legs 
and a very long tongue. 

Long-tongued, adj. (old).— Talk- 
ative. 

1598. Shakspbare, T. Andron., iv. 
2. 150. 'Tis a deed of policy: Shall she 
live to betray this guilt of ours, A long- 
tongued babbling gossip? 

1823. Grose, Vulg. longue [3rd 
ed.], s.v. LoNO-TONGUED. Loquacioiis, 
not able to keep a secret, He is as long- 
tongued as Granny ; Granny was an idiot 
who could lick her own eye. 

Long-togs, ^^^.(nautical). — Shore- 
going clothes in general, and dress- 
dothes in particular. 

1833. Marrvat, Peter Simple, III. 
ii. May I be so bold as to ask. Captain 
O'Brien, whether I must wear one of 
them LONG-TOO, swallow-tailed coats — 
because if so I prefer being a quarter- 
master. 

1884. Marrvat, Jack Faithful, 
zxix. I had fitted on what are called 
at sea, and on the river, long togs; 
i.e., I was dressed as most people are 
on shore. 



1883. Clark 
Language, s.v. 



Russell, Sailor*s 



Long-tot, suds, (common). — A long 
set of figures for addition : as in 
examinations. 

Longwinded, 04^*. (old: now recog- 
nised). — Difiuse; protracted; lo- 
quacious. See quots. 1690 and 
1796. 

1592. Nashr, Pierce Penilesse 
[Grosart (1883-4), it. 77]. It will make 
them iolly loxg-windbd. 

1636. Da YEN ant. News from Ply- 
mouth, ii. X. I never read of such a 
long-winded monster. 
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1690. B. E., Did, Cant Crew, 8.v. 
Long-winded Paymaster, one that rery 
slowly, hcavfly, or late Paies. 

1725. New Cant. Did., s.v. 

1796. Grose, Vul^. Tongue (3rd 

ed.), s.v. LONO-WIKDED, A LONG-WINDED 

parson, one who preached long, tedious 
sermons. A long-winded paymaster, 
one who takes long credit. 

1871. Clark Russell, Book of 
Authors, Sir Walter Scott said Lord 
Oarendon*8 style was a little loncwindkd. 

LONSDALE'S Ninepins, stibs. pkr, 
(old Parliamentary). — The nine 
boroughs for which Lord Lonsdale 
used to send up members to St. 
Stephens. A repartee connected 
widi them is attributed to Burke. 
— H. J. Byron (M.S.S. note in 

HOTTEN). 

Loo, siibs, (old). — I. See quot. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Loo, for the good of the loo, for the 
benefit of the Company or Community. 

2. (old). — See quot 

1889. AiNSWORTH, JackSheppard 
C1889]. p. II. Blueskin .... turning 
.... beheld a young female, whose 
features were partially concealed by a 
LOO, or half mask, standing beside him. 

f^r3.(common). — To vanquish. 
[From the game of loo]. 

Looby, suhs, (old : now recognised). 
— A fool; an idle dullard. For 
synonyms see Buffle and Cab- 
bage-head. 

1862. Piers Ploughman, A. i. 6. 
Great loubies and long, that loth were 
to swinke. 

1899. Richard the Redeless, ii. 
X70. This lorell that ladde this LOBY awey. 

1529. S. Fish, A Supplicacyon for 
the Beggers, p. 13 (Arber's ed.). Set 
those sturdy lobies abrode in the world 
to get. . . . theire lining with their laboure 
in the swcte of theire faces. 

1609. Dbkker, GuPs Home-Booke 
[Grosart (x886), ii. 207]. And how to 
munch so like loobies, that the wisest 
Solon in the world, shall not be able 
(o take them for any other, 



1690. B. £., Did. Cant. Crew, 
S.V. Looby, a lazy dull Fellow. 
1726. New Cant. Did., s.v. 
</.1731. Ned Ward, Works, ii. 20. 

* Reflections on a country corporation.' 
Honest men precious as Rubies ; Their 
Msty*rs successively are Boobies ; And 
Aldermen great brawny loobies. 

1754. Connoisseur, No. 22. The 
country squire seldom fails of seeing his 
son as dull and awkward a looby as 
himself. 

1775. Sheridan, Rivals, ii. x. I 
must leave you — I own I am somewhat 
flurried— and that confounded looby has 
perceived it. 

1776. FooTB, Bankrupt, ii. How 
the loobies must look. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
1815. Scott, Guy Mannering, ii. 
Now, you LOOBY, said the lawyer. 

1845. DisRAEU, Sybil, Bk. IV. xi. 

* I went once and stayed a week at Lady 
Jenny Spinner's to gain her looby of a 
son and his eighty Uiousand a year.' 

Look. To look a gift-horse m 
THE MOUTH, z/tfr*./Ar.(colloquial). 
— To criticize a present or favour. 
[From ascertaining tbe age of 
horses by looking at their teeth]. 

1668. S. Butler, Hudibras, 1. i. 
490. He ne'er consider'd it, as loth to 

LOOK A gift-horse IN THE MOUTH. 

To LOOK auve, verb, phr. 
(colloquial). — To bestir oneself; 
to be on the alert. Also, TO 

LOOK SUMY. 

To LOOK as if butter WOULD 
NOT MELT IN ONE'S MOUTH.— 5(i?tf 

Butter. 

To LOOK at the maker's 
NAME, verb. phr. (colloquial). — 
To drain (a glass) to the bottom ; 
* to bite one's name in the pot *{q.v.) 

To LOOK BABIES (or FOR CU- 
PIDS) IN THE EYES, verb. phr. (old 
colloquial). — To look closely and 
amorously into the eyes for the 
reflected figures. 
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1598. Tell'irothes N, Y. Gift, 39. 
That BABiB which lodges in womens bibs. 

1607. Beaumont & Fletcher, Wo- 
man Haier^ Hi. x. I cannot think I 
shall become a coxcomb, To ha' my hair 
curl'd by an idle finger. . . . Mine eyks 

XX)OKED BABIES IN. 

1618. Dravton, Polyolhion^ Song 
xi. While in their chrystal eyes he doth 

FOR CUPIDS LOOK. 

1618. Beaumont and FLBTCHERf 
Loyal Suhjeci^ iii. 2. Can ye look 
BABIES, sister, in the young gallants* 
BYES, and twirl their bandstrings? Ibid, 
ii . 6. Viol. Will he play with me too ? 
Alin, Look babies in your eyes, my 
pretty sweet one ; There's a fine sport 1 

1621. Burton, Anat. Mel.^ iii. ii. 
VI. V. (x65x)576. They may kiss and coll, 
lye and look babies in one another's 

BYES. 

1624. Massingbr, Renegade^ ii. 5. 
When a young lady wrings you by the 
hand, — thus ; Or with an amorous touch 
presses your foot ; Looks babies in your 
EYES, plays with your locks, etc. 

1686. Davbnant, Platonic Lovers^ 
ii. I. You may beget reflections in 
bach others byes. 

1657. Poolb, English Parnassus^ 
420. [Among the phrases expressing the 
ways of lovers, is set down], * Looking 
of babies in bach other's eyes.' 

1672. Marvell, Reher. TVanip.^x. 
66. Only to speculate his own baby in 
their eyes. 

1682. Mrs. Bbhn, City Heiress, iii. 
X. Sigh'd and lookt babies in his 
gloating EYES. 

1690. Wilson, Belpkegor, ii. 3. 
What would I care for a man should 
court my little finger, look babies in my 
EYES.^ . . . That was not the fashion of 
my time. Men were men then. 

1692. Gentlemen's Journal^ July, 
p. 9. Ten thousand Cupids wanton in 
HER byes. 

1802. Moore (Little), Poems ^ 
'Impromptu.' Thus in our looks some 
propagation lies, For we make babies 
in each other's byes. 

To LOOK BIG. See Big. 

To LOOK BLUE. See Blue. 

To LOOK BOTTY, See BOTTY. 



To LOOK DOWN one's NOSE, 

verb. phr. (colloquial). — To look 
glum ; to have the BLUES {q.v.). 
To LOOK LIVELY, verb. phr. 
(common). — To be dnmk. For 
sjmonjrms see DRINKS and 
Screwed. 

to look for a needle in 

A BOTTLE OF HAY (or IN A HAY- 
STACK), verb. phr. (colloquial). 
— To seek what it is impossible 
to find. [Bottle = a quantity of 
hay or grass, tied or bundled up. 
Fr. botte']. 

1592. Greene, Upstart Courtier 
(1871), 4. b. He. . . . gropeth in the dark 

TO FIND A NEEDLE IN A BOTTLE OF HAY. 

r.l845. Hood, Lost Heir, ii. A child 
as is lost about London streets .... 

is A NKEDI^ IN A BOTTLE OF HAY. 

r.1880. W. M. Baker, New Timothy, 
200. How in the world will we manage 
to find you afterwards? After we get 
into the thick of the bush, it'll be hke 
lookin' FOR A NEEDLE IN the biggest sort 

of A haystack. 

To LOOK PRICKS, verb. phr. 
(venery). — To look lecherously ; to 
leer an invitation to coition: cf. 
Pintle-keek. 

To LOOK SHARP, verb. phr. 
(colloquial). — I. To exercise great 
vigilance ; to be extremely careful. 

1711. Steele, Spectator, No. 132. 
The captain . . . ordered his man to 
look sharp that none but one of the 
ladies should have the place he had 
taken fronting the coach-boz. 

2. (colloquial). — To be quidc ; 
to make haste 
1840. Dickens, Old Curiosity Shop, 
zzxiz. Kit told this gentleman to look 
SHARP, and he said ne would not only 
LOOK SHARP, but ho actually did, and 
presently came running back. 

To LOOK THROUGH A GLASS, 
verb. phr. (common). — To get 
dnmk. For synonyms see Drinks 
and Screwed, 
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To LOOK TOWARDS ONE, verb, 

phr. (common). — To drink one's 
health. 

1847-8. Thackeray, Vanity Fair ^ 
liii. The ladies drank to his 'calth, and 
Mr. Moss, in the most polite manner, 

LOOKED TOWARDS him. 

1890. Farjbon, Felix^ i. i. 26. 'You 
know where the bottle is, and per'aps 
Mr. Wigg will jinc you.* ' Mrs. Middle- 
more,' said Constable Wigfg, 'you're a 
lady after my own heart . . . Here's 

LOOKING TOWARDS yOU.' 

1802. Hbnlbt and Stbvkmson, Dea- 
con Brodie, Tableau III. Sc. x,p. 31. 
Deacon, I looks towards you. 

To LOOK UP, verb, phr, (col- 
loquial). — I. To show a tendency 
to improvement; to recover. 

1860. AvTOU.v, Dreepdaily Burghs^ 
6. 'Suppose I wcretostartasaPeelite?' 
' Something may be said in favour of that 
view, but on the whole, I should rather 
say not. That party may not ix>OK up 
for some little time, and then the 
currency b a stumbling block in the way.' 

2. (colloquial). — To pay a visit. 

1836. Dickens, Picknick^ xlix. He 
used to go back for a week, just to look 
VJ? his old friends. 

1859. Punchy xxxvi. 177. i. When 
yon hung out in Soho, ola cock, one 
could often look you up. 

Look-in, subs, (colloquial). — A 
chance of success. 

1870. Belts Life, 12 Feb. If Faw- 
cett imagines he has got a look-in, young 
Mullins will fight him for all the money 
he can get together in the London district. 

1888. Daily Telegraphy August 7, 
p. 6, col. 2. Four had been examined, 
and he had expressed his belief that 
neither of them had a look in as regarded 
the prizes. 

1884« Referee^ 23 March, p. i, col. 
4. Easter fought with great gameness, 
but he never had a look-in from the 
commencement. 

1888. sporting U/e, 28 Nov. This 
athlete is stated to have run through the 
distance from the 15 yards mark in 10 
min. 2*1% sec., which did not give much 
of a look-in to the scratch man. 



1891. Licensed Vict. Gaz.y 20 Mar. 
He will have a good look-in at Epsom 
if he goes for the City and Suburban. 

1891. Lie. Vict. Gaz., 17 April, p. 
247, c. I. It was not until the 15th round 
that Terry had a look-in— in a rapid 
exchange of counters, he got home a 
terrific blow on Forster's Roman nose, 
which smashed the nasal bone. 

1892. MiLLiKEN, *Arry Ballads^ 
p. 28. They didn't get arf a look-in 
'long o* me. 

Looking-glass, subs. (old). — See 
quot. 1690. For synonyms see It. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, 
s.v. Looking-glass, a Chamber-pot. 
1725. New Cant. Diet., s.v. 
1785. Grose, Vnlg. Tongue, s.v. 

To LOOK ON, wr*./Ar. (turf). 
— Said of a horse not meant to 
do its best. 

To LOOK NINE WAYS FOR 
SUNDAYS, verb. phr. (nautical). 
— To squint. Fr. vendre des 
guignes, 

LOON (LOUN or LOWN), subs, (old : 
now recognised). — A lout ; a varlet; 
a rogue. 

C.1500. Babees Book [E. E. T. S.], 
201. And take it backe with manlike 
chcerc, not like a Rusticke lownb. 

15[?]. Old Ballad (quoted in 
Othello, ii. 3, x6o8), 'King Stephen.' 
With that he called the tailor lown. 

1602. Dkkkbr, Honest Wh., Pt. 
XI, in Wits. (1873), ii. 167. The sturdy 
begger, and the lazy lownb. Gets here 
hard hands, or laced correction. 

1606. Shakspearb, Macbeth, v. 3. 
ii. The devil damn thee black, thou 
cream-faced loon. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, 
s.v. LooNSLATT ... A falsc LOON, a true 
Scotchman, or Knave of any Nation. 

1697. Vanbrugh, Provoked Wife, 
iii. 2. Then away John Thompson ran, 
And, egad ! he ran with speed, But before 
he had run his length The false loon 
had done the deed. 

1725. New Cant. Diet., s.v. 
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1771. FoOTB, Maid of Bath, iii. a. 
I got acquainted with Maiiter Footc, 
the play-actor: I will get him to bring 
the filthy loon on the stage. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg, Tongue^ s.v. 

1798. COLBRIDOB, Ancient Mariner^ 
i. Hold-off; unhand me, gray-haired loon. 

1822. Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, 
XXX. It might be worth your lordship's 
while to have the loon sent to a barber- 
surgeon's to learn some needful scantling 
of anatomy. 

To PLAY THE LOON, verb.pkr, 
(Scots*). — To play the whore. 

156a Sbmpill, Ballats (ed. 1878), 
p. 232. * Being in ward for playing of 
THB loun WiUi every ane list geif hir 
half a croun.» [Title]. 

C.1776. Herd, Ancient &» Mod. 
Scoiiisk SongSf iL 7. I am o'er low to 
be your bride, Your lown I'll never be, 
Sir. 

17[?]. Old Scots Ballad [quoted by 
Burns], * My Wife's a Wanton Wee 
Thing.' She play'd the loon or she 
was married. 

r,1802-5. Minstrelsy Border, ii. 75. 
I trow some may has plaid the lown, 
And fled her ain countree. 

LOONSLATE (or LOONSLATT), SUbs. 

(old). — Thirteen pence halfpenny. 
Cf, Hangman's Wages. — B. 
E. (1690); New Cant, Diet, 
(1725); Grose (1785). 

Loony (or Luny), adj. (coUoquial). — 
Crazy. [Short for * lunatic*]. Also 
as stibs. = a fool ; a natural. For 
synonyms see Buffle and Cab- 
bage-head. 

1883. E. C. Mann, Psychol. Med., 
424. He had frequent luny spells, as 
he called them. 

Loose, adj. (old). — i. Wanton; 
BLUE {q.v.y Hence, loose-leg- 
ged, adj. =UGHT-HEELED(^.v) ; 
LOOSE IN THE HILTS (or HAFT) = 

incontinent ; loose-girdled (or 
QOWNED) = approachable; LOOSE- 



WOMAN = a harlot ; loose-liver 
= a whoremaster, etc 

1595. Shakspeare, Two Gentlemen, 
ii. 7, 41. I would prevent The loose 
encounters of lascivious men. 

1683. Massingbr, New Way to Pay 
Old Debts, V. I had a reputation, but 
'twas lost In my loose course. 

1686. Davknant, The Wits, iii. 3. 
This mansion is not her's, but a concealed 
retirement ... To hide her loose love. 



1711. Addison, Spectator, No. 262. 
I have shown in a former Paper with 
how much Care I have avoided all such 
Thoughts as are loose, obscene, or 
immoral. 

1756. The World, No. 182. Apollo 
obeyed, and became a wit. He composed 
loose sonnets and plays. 

1783-85. CowPER, Tash, iii. 692. 
No LOOSE, or wanton, though a wander- 
ing Muse. 

2. (common). — Dissipated. 

1864. T>iCKXiis,Our Mutual Friend, 
n. iv. They were all feverish, boastful, 
and indefinably loose ; and they all ate 
and drank a g^eat deal ; and made bets 
in eating and drinking. 

On THE loose, adv. phr. 
(common). — i. On the town, 

2. On the drink ; on the SPREE 
{q.v.). 

1848. RuxTON, Life In The Far 
West, 85. They quickly disposed of their 
peltries, and were once more on the 

LOOSE. 

1848. Jas. Hannav, King Dobbs, iv. 
p. 63 (18^6). One evening, when they 
were at Gibraltar, on the look-out for 
amusement — in modem parlance, on the 

LOOSE. 

1859. Punch, vol. xxxvu. p. 22. 
Our fiiend prone to vices you never may 
see, Though he goes on the loose, or 
the cut, or the spree. 

1871. All the Year Round, Sept. 
He lives by anything rather than by 
steady work, though sometimes, when a 
virtuous fit is on him, and ho is not out 
ON THE rampage, the loose, or the 
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spree, as the veraactilar of the place 
may have it. 

1871. Daily Telegraphy 26 Dec. 
When a labouring man falls into the 
state which is indifferently termed being 
tight, or being on thk loose, he is only 
taking a coarse but natural revenge fur 
the previous neglect of the better things 
in his nature. 

1876. HiNDLEV, Advenlures of a 
Cheap Jacky 70. Been out ON the 
LOOSE all the morning. 

1884. Comhill Mag., Dec, p. 607. 
Then presently, from the effect of alco- 
hol and the sense of other relief, Sir 
Samuel went off again on tub loose 
for about ten days. 

To PLAY FAST AND LOOSE. 

See Fast. 

To RUN LOOSE, verb, phr, 
(racing). — See quot. 

1884. Hawlby Smart, Post to 
Finish^ 1x5. Ho was much more prudent 
in his speculations than his partner, and 
did not at all like the idea of letting a 
dangerous horse what is termed run 
LOOSE, that is, unbacked, which might 
cost him a deal of money. 

1891. Lie. Vict. Gaz., 3 April. But 
the wise will eschew the youngsters, and 
seek for the winner among the older 
horses. Of whom the slashing Lord 
George must assuredly not be allowed 

to RUN LOOSE. 

To HAVE A SCREW LOOSE. See 

Screw. 

To SHAKE A LOOSE LEG, verb. 

phr. (colloquial). — i. To whore- 
monger; and (2) to whore. 
Loose in the haft (or hilt), 

phr. (colloquial). — I. Wanton; 
(2) diarrhoeric; (3) untrustworthy. 

1662. Rump Songs, ii. 56. A go- 
vernment that is LOOSE IN THE HILT. 

1767. Ray, Proverbs [Bohn (1893), 

54]. To be LOOSE IN THE HILTS. TeH' 

tennar nel manico—\ia\. To be fickle, 
not to be relied upon. 

Turned loose, phr. (radng). 
— Handicapped in a race at a very 
Jow rate, 



At loose ends, adv. phr. 
(colloquial). — Neglected. 

Loose-bodied (or loose-ended), 
adj. (old). — Lewd. 

1667. Shirley, Lox*e Tricks, ii. i. 
Be wise, and take heed of him ; he's 
giddy-headed and loosb-bodied. 

Loose- bodied qown, subs. phr. 
(old). — A harlot. For synonyms 
see Barrack-hack and Tart. 

1602. Dekkkr, Honest Whore 
[T>or>siJ&Y, Old Play s(i%T^), iii.479]. Yetif 
I go among the citizens* wives, they 
jeer at me ; if I go among the loose- 
bodied GOWNS, they cry a pox on me, 
because I go civilly attired ; and swear 
their trade was a good trade, 'till such 
as I am took it out of their hands. 

Loose- BOX, subs, (common). — A 
brougham or other vehicle kept for 
the use of a mistress; a mot-cart 
{q.v.). 

Loose-coat game, subs, (old).— 
Copulation. — Urquhart. For 
synonyms see Greens and Ride. 

Loose- FISH, subs, (common). — i. A 
dissipated character; a bad-egg 
{q.v.). 

1827. EoAN, Anecdotes of the 
Turf, 72. A game known among the 
LOOSB-FisH who frequent races by the 
name of thimble-rig. 

1849. Thackeray, Pendennis, bdi. 
' Our friend Clavering .... who, between 
you and me . . . , we must own is about 
as LOOSE a fish as any in my acquaint- 
ance.' 

1856. C. Reads, Never Too Late, 
xliv. In short Mr. Mills was a loose 
FISH ; a bachelor who had recently 
inherited the fortune of an old screw 
his uncle , and was spending thrift in all 
the traditional modes. 

2. (parliamentary). — See quot. 

1864. Saturday Review, July, 
' Stray Votes. ' The game he has iq 
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view is that peculiar variety of Parlia- 
mentary spectes known as an outsider 
or a LOOSE fish, but described by itself 
under the more flattering title of ' an 
independent member.' 



LOOSE'HUNQ, 

Unsteady. 



adj\ (common). — 



Loose- KiRTLE, subs, (old). — A wan- 
ton: cf. Loose-bodied gown. 

L008E-LEQQED, adj. (old). — Incon- 
tinent. 

1598. MarstON, Scourge of Villanie 
.... 'Twas LOOSB-LBGGBD Lais, that 
same common drab, For whom good 
Tubias took the mortal stab. 

Loot, subs, (common). — Plmider. 
See quots. 1798 and 1840. 

1788. Stockdalb, Ind. Vocab. 
[Yulb], s.v. Loot, plunder, pillage. 

1791. Gentlemen* s Mag., p. 78, 
col. 2. They had orders to bum and 
plunder several lar^ villages .... this 
former part of their instructions title 
LOOTIBS said they had followed. 

1798. Wblungton, Sup. Deifi., i. 
60 (1858). Nine parts in ten of the 
native armies are lootibs or bad cavalry. 

1840. Frasbr, Koordisian, ii. Let. 
xiv. p. 28 1. The lootibs— that is, the 
rogues and vagabonds of the place. 

1842. C. Campbell, in Life of Lord 
Clive, i. 120. I believe I have already 
told you that I did not take any loot— 
the Indian word for plunder. 

1875. G. Chbsnby, Dilemma, xxxvi. 
It was the Colonel Sahib who carried 
off the loot. 

1898. Kjplino, Barrack-room Bal- 
lads, *LooT.* [Title]. 

Lop, v^r*. (colloquial). — To lounge; 
to flop. 

1852. H. B. Stowb, Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, viii. * She .... cried about it, 
she did, and loppbd round, as if she'd 
lost every friend she had.' 



1881. Bbsant & RiCB, Chap, of 
ike Fleet, i. x. Some debauched, idle 
fellow who lies and lops about all day, 
doing no work and earning no money. 

, 1881. Century, xxm. 652. The 
senora .... could only lop about in 
her saddle. 



Lope, verb. (old). — i. .S?^ quot. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
LoPB. To leap, to run awav. He loped 
down the dancers, he ran down stairs. 

2. (old).— To Steal. 

LOPLOLLY, suhs. (old). — A servant 
who makes himself generally use- 
ful, and is alwajrs at the beck 
and call of bis employer. See 
Loblolly. 

LORD,xtt3x.(common). — i .5!^^ quots.: 

Cf. LADY. 

French SYNONYMS. Unbombd 
(^ a crump) ; une bobosse (popular : 
bosse = hump) ; porter sa malle ; 
une bouUndos (= hunchbadc) ; 
un bosmar (popular); un Mayeux; 
un moule-d-melon (popular) ; 
un amoureux (popular); un 
porte-balle(pop\jlai); un loucfteur 
de I'e'paule (= ?>., a person who 
squints with his shodder). 

German synonyms. Aster- 
witz : Ptenk (Bavarian : PUnk 
= a bundle or protruberance). 

Spanish synonyms. Brijin- 
dohio (Sp. gypsy) ; paldumo (Sp. 
gypsy); brijibio. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Creto, 
s.v. Lord, a very crooked, deformed, 
or ill-shapen Person. 

1725. New Cant. Diet., s.v. 

1751. Smollbtt, Peregrine Pickle, 
zxviii. Who . . . was ... on account of 
his hump, distinguished by the title of 

My LORD. 
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1785. Grose, Vulgar Tongue^%,y, 
Lord. 

1820-83. Lamb, Essays of Eh'a, 
A deformed person is a lord ... we 
do not find that that monarch [Richard 
III] conferred any such lonbhips as 
here pretended. 

1827. Todd, Joknson^s Diciy^ s.v. 
Lord. A ludicrous title given by the 
vulgar to a hump-backed person ; traced, 
however, to the Greek l^f^^o^^ crooked. 

1864. Aikenaum^ 29 Oct., No. 1931 • 
On the Greek origin of lord, as applied 
to those who are vul^rly called ' hunch- 
backs,' Mr. Hotten is silent. 

1886. W. Besant, World Went 
Very Well Then^ iii. He was,in appear- 
ance, short and bent, with rounded 
shouldets, and with a hump (which made 
the boys call him My lord). 

2. in pi, (Winchester College). ,. 
— The fipt eleven.*-? ;jv';'^.v|-./>^a" 

3. Sfe LJORD OF THE MANOR. 

Drunk as a lord (prince, or 
EMPEROR), /^r. (common). — Very 
drunk. 

1653. Middlbton, Sp. Gipsy ^ iv. x. 
Water thy wine — Sam. [sings] And drink 

LIKB A LORD. 

1678. Cotton, Virgil Traveslie, 
in Works (1725), Bk. iv. p. 72. Trojans 
round beseige her Boards, Merry as 
Greeks, and drunk as lords. 

1719. DuRFEY, Pills to Purge, iv. 
17. For our Squire, we fear, is as 
drunk as a lord. 

1781. C. CoFFBY, The Devil to Pay, 
Scene 3. I'm always sharp set towards 
punch; and am now come with a firm 
resolution, though but a poor cobbler, 
to be as richly drunk as a lord ; I am 
a true English heart, and look upon 
drunkenness as the best part of the liberty 
of the subject. 

1734. Fielding, Intriguing Cham- 
bermaidf ii. 6. You dare disturb gentle- 
men, who are getting as drunk as lords. 

1853. Thackbray, Barry Lyndon, 
xviii. 252. She ran screaming through 
the galleries, and I, as tipsy as a lord, 
came staggering after. 

The Lord knows WHAT,/Ar. 
(colloquial). — * Heaps *; plenty 
more; all sorts of things. 



1691-2. Gentlemen's Journal, 
Mar., p. 3. Here's novels, and new- 
town adventures . . . and the Lord knows 
what not. 

Lord-Baldwin. See Queen Anne. 
Lord-Harry. See Old Harry. 

Lord-John-Russell, subs. phr. 
(rhyming). — A bustle; a bird- 
cage {q.v.). 

LORD-LOVEL, subs. phr. (rhyming). 
— A shovel. 

Lord-Mansfield's-Teeth, subs, 
phr. (old). — The spikes round the 
wall of the Kings' Bench. — 
Grose (1796). 

Lord- Mayor, subs. phr. (thieves'). 
— A large crowbar; a jemmy 

Lord-Mayor'S'Coal, subs. phr. 
(old). — See quot. 

1887. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 
and Series (ed. 1851), 144. H^ad the coal 
been a Lord Mayor's coal— viz., a 
slate. 

Lord-Mayor'8-fool, subs. phr. 
(old). — See quot. 

1859. H. KiNGSLBY, Geoffry Ham- 
lyn, xxxii. Bumside was in the habit 
of saying that he was like the Lord 
Mayor's fool— fond of everything that 
was good. 

Lord-of-the-Manor, subs. phr. 
(rhyming). — A tanner (q.v.). 
For synonyms see Bender. 

Lose. — See Combination ; Hair ; 
Mess; Siort. 

Loser, subs, (billiards). — A stroke 
in which the player pockets his 
own ball, after striking either his 
opponent's or the red. 
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1888. sporting Life, 10 Dec. At 
last brooffht a run of 87 to a close with 
a break-down at a white losbr. 

Lost-cause, jw^j. (colloquial Amer- 
ican). — Secessionism. 

Lot, subs, (colloquial). — A person, 
male or female: mostly in sar- 
casm or contempt; as, 'a bad 
LOT', *a NICE LOT*, etc 

1846-8. Thackbray, Vaniiy Fair, 

1. vii. * You'll get no good out of Vr,' 
continued Tohn, pointing with his thumb 
towards >uss Sharp : * a bad lot, I tell 

you, a BAD LOT.' 

1878. Jas. Payn, By Proxy, ix. 
' So diat's your voung friend, is it i ' said 
he, rattling the loose silver in his capa- 
cious pocket with one hand, and lajning 
the other lightly upon Nelly's head. 
' She's a very nicb little lot.' 

1888. Pall Mall Gat., 20 Nov., p. 

2, col. 2. He is a thorough bad lot. 

1889. C. Haddon Chambers, ' Ne'er- 
do-well, * in Australian Wilds. 'I'm 
afraid he's a vety bad lot,' I said. 'I 
wonder that you have kept him on so long.* 

LOTEBY (or LUDBY), subs. (old). — 
A concubine. See Ligby. 

1860. Craucbr, Rom. of the Rose, 
I. 6^39. And with me folwith my lotsby 
To aone me solas and company. 

C.1426. Audblsy, Poems, 5. Now3if 
that a man he wed a wyie, And hym 
thyiike sche plese hym nojt. Anon ther 
rysis care and stryfe ; He wold her sclle 
that he had bo>3t. And schenchypus here 
that he had so5t. And takys to him a 
lotbby. 

1701. Harl. AfSS. (1809-13), fol. 20. 
For almost hjrt is every whore, A gentyl 
man hath a wyfe and a hore; And 
vryves have now comunly Here hus- 
bondys and a ludby. 

1701. //arl. AfSS. {1800-13), fol. X2. 
But there the wyfe hauntetn foly Undyr 
here husbunde a ludby. 

Lothario, subs, (colloquial). — A 
seducer of married women. 

1630. Davbnant, The Cruel 
Brother, Dramatis Personam. Lothario, 
a frantic young gallant. 



170S. Rows (& Massingbr), Fair 
Penitent, Dramatis Persona. Lotha- 
rio, a gallant. 

1756. The World, No. 202. Proud 
of the summons to diq>lay his might. The 
gay LOTHARIO dresses for the fight. 

1818. MooRB, Fu€^e Family, 87. 
If some who are lotharios in feeding 
should wish Just to flirt with a luncheon. 

1849. Lytton, Caxtons, xvra. ch. 
vi. No woman could have been more 
flattered and courted by lotharios and 
lady-killers. 

1876. Times, a Nov. Maurice, a 
most inflammable lothario, catches fire 
at her charms. 

1882. CowPBR, Hofe, 28. Lothario 
cries, *What philosophic stuff.' 

Loth BURY. To go by way of 
LOTHBURY, verb. phr. (old). — 
To be loth. [A pun :<r^. Need- 
ham Shore, Peckham, etc]. 

</.1580. TusssR [p. X46, quoted by 
Narbs]. Though sudi for woo, by lotu- 
BURY go, For being spide about Cheap- 
side. 

Lotion, subs, (common). — Drink. 

1876. Hindlsy, Adventures of a 
Cheap Jack, 82. Try to make each other 
drunk, so that the one who could take 
the most lotiom without being so, might 
get the best of it by having the place to 
himself. 

1883. Daily Telegraph, 13 April, 
p. 2, col. 7. In his evidence he said 
that the testator took his lotion (liquor) 
* according to his troubles.' 

1888. J. RuNCiMAN, The Chequers, 
85. You squat still, now, and git through 
that there lotion. 

1892. MiLUKBN, ^Arry Ballads, 62. 
The 'ole thing seemed swell, with good 
grubbing and lots o' prime lotion chuck- 
ed in. 

1892. Anstby, Model Music Hall 
Songs, 1x9. What do you all say to 
goin' inside, and shunting a litUo garbage, 
and shifting a drop or so of lotion ? 

Loud, adj. (common). — i. Showy; 
RAFFISH {q^v.) : applied to dress or 
manners. Also as adv. Of. howl- 
ing. 
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1847. Albbrt Smith, Nat. Hist, of 
the Gent^ vi. d2. They were all dressed 
nearly alike; hats with narrow brims, 
coats with largfe buttons, staring shawk, 
and trousers of the most prominent style — 
very loud patterns, as a firiend appro- 
priately called them. 

1849. Thackeray, Pendennis, xxx. 
Rakish young medical students, gallant, 
dashing, what is called loudly dressed. 

1861. Carlylb, Ufe of Sterling, 

1. ch. 2. In a much louder style than 
is freely patronised on this side of the 
Channel. 

1858. E. Bradley ['Cuthbert 
Bede'], Verdant Green, 11. p. 7. And 
as Mr. Fosbrooke was far too politic a 
gentleman to irritate the examiners by 
appearing in a loud or sporting costume, 
he had carried out the idea of clerical 
character by a quiet, gentlemanly suit of 
black. 

1864. Eton School Days, xxiii. 
Butler Burke made his appearance in a 
Jersey, which was decidedly loud; and 
some of the lookers-on exclaimed, * By 
Jove I that's a loud shirt playing in 
Wynne's.' 

1871. Figaro, 4 Jan. At the last 
moment Mrs. Tripp, terribly flustered, 
and also shiny, with a very loud shawl 
on, suggestive of an amalgamation of 
the brightest Scotch plaids,just popped in. 

1885. Truth, 26 March, p. ^02, col. 

2. I saw a good frock of this kind with 
stripes of cardinal, navy blue, and amber. 
That sounds loud does it not ? 

1889. OuiDA, Moths, xv. Her own 
daughter . . . had loud costumes with 
wondedul waistcoats. 

2 .(colloquial). — Strong-smelling. 

1887. Fisheries of U, S., vol. ii. 
473. They prefer to have the meat taint- 
ed rather than fresh, declaring that it 
is most tender and toothsome when 
decidedly loud. 

Loud one, subs.phr, (old).-* 
A big lie. 

1767. Ray, Proverbs [Bohn (1893), 
64], s.v. 

Lounce, subs, (nautical). — A drink : 
specifically a pint of beer. [From 
•aUowance']. 



LOUNQE, subs.{^{on and Cambridge). 
— I. A treat; a chief meal. 

1864. The Press, X2 Nov. By the 
way, we miss the Etonian word, lounge, 
for which there is classic authority. 'I 
don't care for dinner,' said Harry Con- 
innby at his grand&ther's table; 
'Breakfast is my lounge.' 

2. (old: now recognised). — A 
loitering place, or gossiping shop. 
—Grose (1785). 

3. (American thieves'). — The 
dock in a criminal court. 

Lour (Loure or LowRE),^dj.(old). 
— Money. Fr. lou^r = to hire : * It 
was granted him in lower of his 
servyse* (Merlin, E. E. T. S. i. 59). 

1568. Colkelbie Sow, z. 148 (Bann. 
MSS.]. A lass that luvis bot for lour. 

1578. Harman, Car^<i/(i8i4),p.65. 
LowRE, money. 

1610. Rowlands, Martin Mark- 
«^A P* 39 (H. Qub's Repr. 1874). Lower, 
money. 

1622. Fletcher, Beggar's Bush, ii. 
z. A very tyrant I, an arrant tsrrant, 
Ii e'er I come to reign (therefore look 
to 't!) Except you do provide me hum 
enough, and lour to bowse with I 

1632. Dekker, English Villanies, 
sig. M. What are thev, but drunken 
Beggers? All that they beg being either 
lowrb or Bowse. 

1670. Cotton, Scoffer Scofft, in 
Whs. (1725), p. 280. But ere this life 
I'll longer lead, I'll stroll for lower, 
or beg my bread. 

1671. Richard Head, The English 
Rogue. Bing out, bien morts and toure. 
The bien cove hath the loure. 

1724. E. Coles, Eng. Diet., s.v. 

1725. New Cant. Dict.,%.\. Lour. 
money. 

1785. Grose, Diet. Vulg. Tongue, 
s. ▼. Cloy. To cloy the lour, to steal 
money. 

1884. W. H. AiNSWORTH, Rooh- 
wood, p. 315 (ed. 1864). 'Well, say no 
more about it, Sir Luke,' said Jem, 
fawningly ; ' I knows I owes you mv life, 
and I thank you for it. Take back the 
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LOWRB. He should not have shown it 
me— it was that as did all the mischief.' 
1889. Richardson, Police^ 32 x , s.v. 
Bad money, gammy lower. 

Louse. To care not a louse, 
verb, phr. (old).--To be utterly 
indifferent. 
1719. DuRFBY, Pills etc., iv. 38. 

For any Ale-house We cars not a lousb. 

Not worth a louse, adj\phr. 
(common). — Utterly worthless. 

1617. Grkbnb, Meiamorfh. [Gros- 
ART (1881-6), is. 97]. Lest thy . . . 
Logike prooue not worth a lowsb. 

1786. Burns, Address to the DeUl, 
Is instant made no worth A lousr. Just 
at the bit. 

Louse- BAG, subs, (old). — A black 
bag worn to the hair or wig. — 
Grose (1785). 

Louse-house, subs, (old). — The 
round-house or cage. — Grose 
(1785). 

Louse- ladder, subs, (old). — *A 
stitch fallen in a stocking'; a 
Jacob's-ladder {q,v.), — Grose 
(1785). 

LOUSELAND, subs, (old). — See quot. 
1690. Cf, Itchland. 

1690. B. E., Did, Cant, Crew, 
s.v. LousELAND, Scotland. 

1725. New Cant, Did,, s.v. 

1785. Grose, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

Louse-trap, subs, (common). — See 
quots. \\A,galletto (= little cock). 

1690. B. E., Did, Cant, Crew, 
s.v. LoussLAND .... A Scotch louse- 
trap, a comb. 

1725. New Cant, Did,, s.v. 

1748. T. DvcHB, Didionary feth 
ed.). Lousb-trap (S.) a small-toothed 
or fine comb. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 



Louse-walk, subs, (common). — A 
back-hair parting. — Grose. 

Lousy, adj, (painters*). — i. Paint 
which from keeping has become 
full of skin. 

2. (old). — Filthy ; contemptible. 

1690. Crownr, English Friar, \v. 
He forgot he was a loussy friar. 

Lout, subs, (old: now recognised). 
— I. See quots. 

1577-82. Breton, Floorish vfon 
Fancie [GrosART (1879), I. a, l, i, 12]. 
He that thinkes to be a lorde, tarst day. 
Will misse a lorde, and prooue a loutk 
straight way. 

1588. Greens, Mamillia [Grosart 
(188Z-6), ii. 6]. Then may I wellbedubbed 
a dolt, which dare take in hand to 
decipher the substaunce of loue, that am 
but a lout. 

1690. B. E., Did, Cant, Crew, 
s.v. Lout, a heavy idle Fellow. 

1725. New Cant, Did,, s.v. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Lout, a dumsey stupid fellow. 

2. (Rugby school). — Anyone of 
the poorer classes : not necessarily 
an awkward, lubberly individual. 

Love, subs, (common). — No score: 
LOVE-ALL = no points on either 
side. Fr. cherche ; baiser le cul de 
ta vieille = to make no score. 

1780. Gentlemen's Mag,, L, 322. 
We are not told how, or by what means 
six LOVE comes to mean six to nothing. 

1791. Gent. Mag,, Ixi. 16. At the 
game of whist, when one of the parties 
reckons six, for instance, or anv other 
number, and the other none, why is it 
usual to say six love ? 

1821. Lamb, Elia (New Year's 
Eve), I play over again for love, as 
the gamesters phrase it, games for which 
I once paid so dear. 

1868. Chambers's Encydopadia, 
s.v. Whist. We will suppose otirsclves to 
be A, the score to be love- all, and 
D to have turned up the four of hearts. 
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1883. Field, 27 Oct. . . . won tho 
game by two sets to lovb. 

1885. Times, i April, p. 6, col. 5. 
Both had an innings [at racquets], but 
did not score, and consequently the 
game was called 13 to lovb. 

Cupboard-love, phr, (collo- 
quial). — Interested love. 

r.1688. Poor Robin, A cupboard lovk 
is seldom true, A love sincere is found 
in few. 

L o V E A Q E, subs, (common). — Tap- 
lashes; ALLS (^.V.); ULLAGE 

Love-apples, subs, (venery).— The 
testes. For synonyms see Cods. 

Love-child (or Love- brat), subs, 
(common). — A bastard. 

[?]. Old Chap bookX^KXB&\ Now 
by tiib four we plainly see. Four lovb 
BRATS will be laid to thee : And she that 
draws the same shall wed Two rich hus- 
bands, and both well bred. 

1849. KiNOSLEY, Alton Locke, xxviii. 
Unless we all repentof . . . lovb-chilorbn. 

1864. DiCKBNS, Our Mutual Friend, 
I. xvi. * A LOVB-CHILD,' returned Betty 
Higden, dropping her voice; * parents 
never known; found in the street.* 

Love-dart (or dart of love), j»3j. 
(venery). — ^The penis. For syno- 
njrms see Creamstick and PiacK. 

Love-flesh, subs.phr. (colloquial). 
—The ptuienda,^WmT'hLKti, 

Love-juice, subs, (venery). — The 
sexual secretion. For synonyms 
see Cream. 

Love- Ladder, subs.phr. (old). — A 
laced petticoat. 
1667. Head, Proteus Redivivus 
(i68|), XII. They will make their hus- 
banos pawn their consciences, as well as 
their credits, ... for another story of 
lace more upon their petty-coats; as if 
women thought men's £suicics did not 
climb fast enough, without such a lecher- 
ous lovb-ladder. 

vol. IV. 



Love-lane, (venery). — The female 
pudendum. Hence A turn (or 

AN EJECTMENT) IN LOVE-LANE 

= an act of coition. For synonyms 
see Greens and Ride. 

Love-liquor, subs, (venery). — The 
semen. For synonyms see Cream. 

Lovelock (or LocK)f subs, (old). — 
A falling curl by the ear : fashion- 
able more or less from the time 
of Elizabeth to Charles I. ; worn 
on the left side, and hanging 
by the shoulder, sometimes even 
to the girdle. Also heart- 
breakers (q.v,), 

1592. Lylv, My das, iii. 2. How, 
sir, wiU you be trimmed? will you havo 
your beard hke a spade or a bodkin ? . . . 
your lovs-locrbs wreathed with a silken 
twist, or shaggie to fall on your shoulders? 

1592. Grbenb, Quip for an Upstart 
Courtier, Da, b. Will you be French- 
ified, with a love-lock down to your 
shoulders, wherein you may hang your 
mistres' favour? 

1592, Nashr, Pierce Pentlesse 
[Grosart (1885), ii. 28]. Yet cannot 
his stabbing dagger, nor his nittie loub- 
LOCKB, keep him out of the legend of 
fantattiral cox-combs. 

1594. Barnrfield, Affectionate 
Shepherd [Nares]. Why should the 
sweet lovb-lockb hang dangling downe. 
Kissing thy girdlc-stoad with udling pride ? 

1600. Shakspearb, Muck Ado About 
Nothing, iii. 3. And one Deformed is 
one of diem: I know him, he wears a 

LOCK. 

1616. Beaumont and' Fletcher, 
Cupid* s Revenge, ii. He lay in gloves 
all night, and this morning I Broiight 
him a new periwig, writh a lock at it. 

1633. Prynnb, Histriomastix, 209. 
And more especially in long, unshome, 
womanish, frizlcd, love-provoking haire, 
and lovelockks, growne now too much 
in fashion with comly pages, youthes, 
and lewd, effeminate, ruffianly persons. 

1640. Shirley, Coronation, i. And 
who knows but he May lose his ribband 
by it, in his lock Dear as his saint? 

16 
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Ifl49. Davbnant, Love &* Honour^ 
ii. X. A LOCK for the left side, so rarely 
hung with tibbanding of various colours. 

166S. BuTLBR, Hudibras^ i. i. 253. 
Like Samson's hbart-breakbrs it grew 
In time to make a nation rue. 

1821. Blackwood's Mag.^ x. 267. 
Pretty little fantastic chignons and lovb- 

188«. MicHABL Scott, Tom Crin- 
gle's Logt ii. The outlandishncss of the 
fashion was not offensive, when I came 
to take into the account the beauty of 
the plaiting, and of the long raven lovb- 
LOCKS that hung down behind each of 
his small transparent cars. 

1868. Brbwbr, Phrase and Fable, 
B.v. LovK LOCK. When men indulge in 
a curl in front of their cars, the love- 
lock is called a bell-rope—/'.^., a rope 
to pull the belles after them. 

Lovely, adj\ (colloquial). — Attrac- 
tive; alluring. 
1663. Walton, Complete Angler, 
85. This trout looks lovblt. 

Love-pot, subs. (old). — A drunkard. 
For synonyms j^^ Lushington. 

Lover's-Knot. To tie the true 
LOVER'S KNOT, verb. phr. (ven- 
ery). — To copulate. For syno- 
nyms see Greens and Ride. 

LOVE'S Channel (-Harbour, 
-Paradise, -Fountain, or -Pa- 
VILLION), subs, (venery).— The 
female pudendum. For syno- 
nyms see Monosyllable. 
1598. John Marston, Pigmalion. 
Until his eye discended so far downe 
That it descried LOVKS PAVUXION, Where 
Cupid doth enjoy his onely crownc. And 
Venus hath her chiefest mention. 
</.1689. Carbw [Anderson, Poets, 
.689]. Thou shalt steer and guide . . . 
into lovb's channel. 

r.l727. Old Ballad {B. M. Cat ix6ai, 
1/1 . 46]. Each night when sport's over, 
and LOVB*s fountain's dry, She, weary 
with stitching contented does lie. 

LOVE'S PICKLOCK, subs. (venery).— 
The penis. For synonyms see 
Creamstick and Prick. 



LOVEY (or LOVEY-DOVEY), SUbs. 

(common). — A term of endear- 
ment. 

1763. FooTE, Mayor of Garraii, i. 
I go, LOVY. 

1796. ^oiMKH, Abroad 6f at Home, 
i. I. If 1 am ever so little a while away 
fix)m you, my darling, it appears a long, 
tedious age. How does my lovky do ? 
Do look tender— *ti$ so becoming to 
you ; and besides, if you don't, you luiow 
you break my heart. 

1837. C. Dickens, Pickwick Papers, 
p. 385 (ed. 1857). • Who else is a goin', 
LOVEY? ' said Mrs. Cluppins in an insmu- 
ating manner. 

1841. Punch, i. 226. * The Prince's 
Title.' LovBY-DOVEY has been spoken 
of; but it is not likely that His Royal 
Highness will assume the style anddignitv 
of LOVEY-DON'BY for a Considerable period. 

Low. To LIE LOW, t'tfr^./Ar. (col- 
loquial). — To keep quiet ; to bide 
one*s time. 

Low IN THE LAY,/Ar.(thieves'). 

—In straits; hard-up (q.v,). 

1880. Lytton, Paul Clifford, 

• Song. • As, just at present, I'm low in 

THE LAY, I'll borrow a * quid ' if you please. 

Low-countries, subs, (venery). — 
The female pudendum. For sy- 
nonyms see Monosyllable. 

Low-down, adj. (colloquial).— 
Vulgar. 
1888. EoGLBSTON, The Graysons, 
xviii. Her archaic speech was perhaps 
a shade better than the low-down 
language of Broad Run. 

LOWDOWNER, subs. (American). — 
See quots. 
1871. Db Verb, Americanisms, 
45. So low a person .... he appears 
as Conch or lowdowner in North 
Carolina. 

1883. Stevenson, T^e Silverado 
Squatters, 151. They are at least known 
by a generic byword, as poor whites or 

LX)W-DOWNERS. 
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Lower, verb, (common). — To drink. 
For synonyms see Lush. 

Lower regions, subs. pkr.(oQ\io' 
quial). — Hell. Fr. le pacquelin 
du raboin. 

Lowing-cheat (or -chete), subs. 
(o\d!).—S€e quot. 
1578. Harman, Caveat (1814), 65. 

A LOWTINO CHBTE, a COWO. 

LowiNG-LAY (or -RIG), subs. phr. 
(old). — Stealing oxen or cows. — 
Grose (1823); Matskll(i859). 

Lowlands, subs, (venery).— The 
female pudendum. For synonyms 
see Monosyllable. 

Low-lived, a<^'.(colloquial). — Mean; 
shabby; vulgar. 

1766 Goldsmith, Vicar of W., 
xiii.- She shall choose better company 
than such low-livkd fellows as he. 

Low-man, subs. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity). — A Jmiior Optima as 
compared to a Senior Optima or 
a Wrangler. 

Low- MEN, suhs. (gaming). — False 
dice; so loaded as to show low 
numbers. For synonyms j^^ Ful- 

HAMS. Also LOW-RUNNERS. 

1594. Nashb, Unf. Traveller^ in 
Wks. (Grosart, v. 27). The dice of 
late are growen as melancholy as a dog, 
high men and low mbn both prosper alike. 

1696. Shakspsarb, Merry Wives, 
i. 3. Let vultures gripe thy guts I for 
gourd and fuUam holds, And high and 
LOW beguiles the rich and poor. 

1598. Florio, Worlde of Wordes, 
Pise. False dice, high men orLOWMSK. 

1605. London Prodigal, Supp. to 
Sh. ii. 456. Item, to my son Mat 
Flowerdale I bet^ueath two bale of false 
dice, videlicet, high men and low men, 
fulloms, stop-cater-traies, and other bones 
of function. 



1615. Harrington, Epigrams, i. 
79. Then play thou for a pound or for 
a pin, High men or low men still are 
foisted in. 

1647. Cartwrioht, The Ordinary 
(DoDSLBY, Old Plays, x. 238]. Your 
high And low mbn are but tnfles ; your 
pois'd dye, That's ballasted with quick- 
silver or gold. Is gross to this. 

1674. Cotton, Compl. Gamester, 
p. 9. This reheating] they do by false 
dice, as high-fuUams, 4, 5, 6 ; low- 
FULLAMS,' I, 2, 3. Ibid, Bristle-dice are 
fitted for their purpose, by sticking a 
hog's-bristle so in the comers, or other- 
wise in the dice, that they shall run 
high or LOW as they please ; this bristle 
must be strong and short, by which 
means, the bristle bending, it will not 
lie on that side, but will be tript over. 

1714. Lucas, Gamesters, 27. The 
high ones would run 4, 5, and 6; the 
LOW PULHAMS X, 2, and 3. 

1822. Scott, Fort, of Nigel, -axix. 
Men talk of high and low dice. 

Low-pad, subs, (old).— A?* quot. 
1690. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, 
s.v. Low-pad, a foot-pad. 

1725. New Cant. Diet., s.v. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Low-pad. 

1834. Ainsworth, Rookwood{\%(>^, 
p. 180. High-pads and low-pads. 

LOWRE. See Lour. 

Low-water (or -tide). To be in 

LOW-WATER (or AT LOW-TIDE), 

verb. phr. (colloquial). — To be in 
difficulties, or penniless. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, 
S.V. Low^-tidb, when there's no Money 
in a Man's Pocket. 

1725. New Cant. Diet., s.v. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

1837. DicKBNS, Oliver T^isi,v\\\. 
I'm at Low-WATBR mark, only one bob 
and a magpie. 

1885. Chamb. Journal, 21 Feb., 
p. 125. Or who, having been * put away', 
and done their time, found uemselves 
in LOW WATBR upon their return to the 
outer world. 
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1886. Miss Braddon, Mohawks, ch. 
iv. Then carae talk of ways and means. 
His lordship was in low water financi- 
ally. 

L. S. D., subs, (colloquial). — Money. 

1891. Refgregy 8 Mar. I meet the 
folks who used to flee To Southern 
France and Italy ; In London now they 
gladly stay, In London spend their l.s. d. — 
Where are the fogs of yesterday ? 

Lubber (or Lubbard), subs, (old: 
now recognised). — A hulking 
lout; a lumpish oaf: spedfically 
(nautical) a bad seaman. 

1862. Langland, Pien Plowman 
(a), Prol. I. 52. Gret LOBRES and longe. 

1584. N. Udall, Roister Dotsier, 
iii. 3, p. 44 (Arber). For the veriest 
dolte that euer was borne, And veriest 
LUBBER sloven and beast. 

1587. ThersHes [Dodsley, Old 
Plays (1874), i. 404I. Come hither, Cacus, 
thou LUBBER and false knave I 

1567. Edwards, Damon 6f Ptihias 
rpoDSLEY, Old Plays (1874), iv. 63]. 
beaten with a cudgel like a slave, a 
vacabone, or a lazy lubber. 

1570. Wit 6v Science [Dodslev, 
Old Plays (1874), ii. 387]. These great 
lubbers aie neither active nor wise. 

1573. Harman, Caveat, Sturdy 

LUBBARBS. 

1580. TussER, Husbandries ch.S7, 
St. 22, p. 131 (E. D. S.). For tempest 
and showers deceiueth a menie, And 
lingering lubbers loose many a penie. 

1590. Nashb, Pasquils Apologie 
[Grosart (188O, i. 241]. Will he neucr 
leaue to play the lubber? 

1590. Greene, Neuer too Late 
[Grosart (1881-6), vui. 190]. Leauing 
this passionate lubber to the conceipt 
of his loues. 

1600. Liberality &* Prodigality 
poDSLEY, Old Plays (1874), viii. 340]. 
Look forth and see: a lubber, fat, 
great, and tall. /bid. 370. A luskish 
LUBBER, as fat as a log. 

1605-6. Shakspeare, /Cing Lear, 
i. 4. Kent. If you will measure your 
lubber's length again, tarry. 

1621. Burton, ^Ma/omy (ed. 1892), 
ii. 156. The rest ot these great Zan- 



summins, or gigantical Anakims, heavy, 
vast, barbarous lubbers. 

1662. Rump Songs ii. 38. If he 
bad but the life And spirit of his Wife, 
He would not lye still like a lubber. 

1671. Crowns, Juliana, iii. x . Lo, 
blunderbuss, my lord, grand lubber. 

1684. Lacy, Sauny the Scot, v. x. 
Go, swa^er at your greasv lubber Uiere ; 
your patient wife will make you no more 
sport. 

1690. B. E., Did, Cant. Crew, s.v. 
Lubber, lubberly, a heavy, dull Fellow. 

1700. Conorevb, Way of the World, 
iv. 7. How can you name that super- 
annuated lubber? fohl 

1725. New Cant. Diet., s.v. 

1748. Smollett, Rod, Random, zxiv. 
And called him . . . swab, and lubber. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

1886. M. Scott, Cringle's Log, x. 
Confound the LUBBERS 1 Boatswain's mate, 
call the watch. 

1837. R. H. Barham, The Ingolds- 
by Legends (ed. 1862), p. 150. Of course 
in the use of sea-terms you lI not wonder 
If I now and then should £all into a 
blunder For which Captain Chamier or 
Mr. T. P. Cooke Would call me a 
LUBBER and son of a sea-cook. 

Adj. (old: now recognised). — 
Clumsy; downish. Also lub- 
berly. 

1580. TussER, Husbandrie, ch. ^,Bt. 
16, p. 17 (E. D. S.). To raise betimes 
the LUBBERUE, Both snorting Hob and 
Margerie. 

1594. Greene, Frier Bacon [Gro- 
sart (1881-6), xm. 45]. This lubberly 
lurden, ill-shapte, and ill-faced. 

1596. Nashe, Saffron Walden, in 
Works, iii. 125. Lamely and lubberly 
hee striues to imitate and bee another 
English Lipsius. 

1596. Shakspeare, Merry Wives, 
V. 5. I came yonder at Eton to marry 
mistress Anne Page, and she's a great 

LUBBERLY boy. 

1597-8. Haughton, A Woman will 
have her Will JDodslky, Old Plays 
(1874), X. 533]. What shall we do with 
this LUBBBR-lover. 

159a Florio, a Worlds of Wordes. 
Homaceione, a great euill fauored man, 
a LUBBARLY man, a loggarhead. 
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1606. Wily Be^tUdnyoDSLKVt Old 
Plays (1874), ix. 241]. Your lubberly 
legs would not carry your lobcock body. 

1645. Milton, V Allegro. Then lies 
him down, the lubbar fiend. 

1673. Drydbn, Amboyna^ Epilogue, 
14. Venetians do not more uncouthly 
ride. Than did their lubber state mankind 
beitride. 

1706. ¥KR(i\3HARtRecrmiing Officer, 
V. 4. Me for a soldier i send your own 
lazy, LUBBERLY SOUS at home. 

1759. Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 6, p. 
[95 (Globe ed.). Those modest lubberly 
>oy8 who seem to want spirit generally 
go dirough their business with more ease 
to themselves and more satisfaction to 
their instructors. 

1856. Miss Yonge, Daisy Chain, 
zxxvii. * Poor Georee had been so spoiled 
by three aunts, and was so big, and so 
old that my mother did not know what 
to make of him.' 'A great lubberly 
boy,* Ethel said, rather repenting the 
next moment. 

Lubberland, subs. (old). — The 
Paradise of indolence. 

1767. Ray, /V<w^r3*[BoHN(i893), 
56]. You'd do well in lubberland, where 
diey have half a crown a day for sleeping. 

LUBBER'S-HOLE, subs. (naudcal). — 
An opening in the maintop, pre- 
ferred before the shrouds by raw 
hands and timid climbers. 

3.1794. WoLCOT [' P. Pindar '], Peter's 
Prophecy, in IVhs., vol. i. p. 446. And 
yet, Sir Joseph, Fame reports, you stole 
To Fortune's topmast through tiie lub- 

BSRHOLB. 

1822. D. Tkrrold, Black Ey*d 
Susan, ii. 2. Go up the futtock-shrouds 
like a man— don't creep through lubbbr's- 

UOLB. 

1888. Marryat, Peter Simple, ch. 
vii. I was afraid to venture, and then 
he proposed that I should go through 
LUBBER^s HOLE, which he said had been 
made for people like me. I agreed to 
attempt it, as it appeared more easy, and 
at last arrived, quite out of breath, and 
very happy to find myself in the main-top. 

1836. Michael Scott, Cruise of 
the Midge (ed. 18 . .), p. 363. Why, 
captain, I have paid great attention since 



we embarked, and really I have become 
a very capital sailor, sir. Do you know 
I have been twice through the lubber's 
hole? 

Lubricate, verb, (common). — To 
drink. 

Luck. Down on one's luck, adj. 
phr. (common). — Unlucky ; in 
trouble; * hard up*. 

1846-8. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 
Ixiv. They say that when Mrs. C. was 
particularly down on her luck, she gave 
concerts and lessons in music here and 
there. 

1885. Eng, Illustrated Mag., p. 638. 
A fellow who's down on his luck now. 

1891. Fun, 25 Mar. Now, the real, 
genuine, unadulterated nob — be he ever 
so DO>\'N ON his luck— always tends his 
nails to the last. 

1892. St. James's Gaz., 29 Oct., 
5,1. Sir Harry GolighUy was down on 
uis LUCK. He confidea his woes to Mrs. 
FiuHarris. 

Greasy-luck, subs, (whalers'). 
— A full cargo of oil. 

Fisherman's luck, subs. phr. 
(common). — Wet, cold, hungry, 
and no fish. 

Shitten luck, subs. phr. 
(old).— Good luck. 

1670. Ray, iViw^r3* [Bohn (1893), 
131], s.v. 

Lucky, subs, (thieves*). — Plunder. 

1862. JuDSON, Mysteries of New 
York, iv. Ve might as vel count up the 
week's eamins and divide the lucky. 

Adj. (old colloquial). — Handy. 

1703. Ckntlivrb, Love*s Contri- 
vance, i. 'You used to be a lucky 
rogue upon a pinch.* 'Ay, master, and 
I have not forgot it yet.' 

To CUT (or MAKE) ONE'S LUCKY, 

verb. phr. (common). — To de- 
camp. For synonyms see Ahi- 
PUTATE and Skedaddle. 

1884. M. C. DowLiNG, Othello Tra- 
vestie, i. 2. You'd better cur your lucky. 
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1835. Dickens, Sketches by Boz^ 
266. * Let me alone,' replied Ikey, * and 
I'll ha* vound up, and made my lucky 
in five seconds.' 

1887. Dickens, Oliver Twist, 1. 

* When was Fagin took then?' 'Just at 
dinner-time — two o'clock this afternoon. 
Charley and I made our lucky up the 
wash'us chimney.' 

1889. Reynolds, Pickwick Abroad, 
p. 223. At dusk we'll make our lucky. 

1882. McCabb, New York, xxxiv. 
509. (In list of slang terms). 

Lucky- BAG, subs, (venery). — The fe- 
male pudendum. For synon3nns 
see Monosyllable. 

Lucky- BONE, subs, (thieves'). — See 
quot. 

1888. G. A. S[ALA],in///.Z.AVa»j, 
Nov. 10, p. 451, col. 3. The detective 
who took him into custody found upon 
him when searching him ' the small bone 
of a sheep's head, which he understood, 
was known among beggars as the lucky 
BONE,' as its possession was supposed to 
bring good luck to the beggar during 
the day. 

LUDBY. See LOTEBY. 

LUDLAM'S DOQ, subs. (old). — A Cul- 
mination of laziness. See quot. 
Sailors say: 'as lazy as Joe the 
Marine, who laid down his musket 
to sneeze.' 

1834. T. Fielding, Select Proverbs, 
p. 154. As lazv as ludlam's doo, that 
leaned his head against a wall to bark. 

LUD'S-BULWARK, subs, (old). — Lud- 
gate Prison. 
1«90. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, s.v. 
1725. New Cant. Diet. 
1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

Luff, subs. (old). — i. Speech. 

1821. EoAN, Real Life, i. 454. 

* Poll,' says I, * hold your luff, give us 
no more patter about this here rum g^g.' 

2. (nautical). — A lieutenant 



1848. Burton, Waggeries etc., ^.12. 
The second luff, who was in the cutter, 
ordered us to 'go ahead.' 



LUQ, subs, (old).— I. The ear. Fr. 
isgourde. 

1592. L.siM,Midas,u.$. Dare you 
think your clumsy luos so proper to 
decide, as the delicate ears of J tisticc 
Midas. 

1592. Greene, Defence o/Conny 
catcking, in Works, xi. 62. Then the 

gentlewoman let loose his eares, and let 
lip his head, and away went he home 
with his bloody lugoes. 

1610. Rowlands, Martin Mark- 
all, p. 39 (H. Oub'sRepr. 1874). Luoges, 
eares. 

1625. Ben JoKSOS, Sta/leo/ News, 
V. X. A fine round head when those 
two LUOS are off. 

1651-57. Ray, CleavelantTs Poems, 
With hair in characters, and lugs in texts. 

1652. Tatham, Scotch Figgaries, 
V. Come, lend y'ar lugs. 

1658. Brome, Mad Couple, iv. i. 
Take her at her word again, sir, and I 
shall take you by the luogs. 

1676. Cotton, Scoffer Scofft, in 
Wks. (172O, p. X50. Those large lugs 
of yours will crack for't. 

1684. Lacy, Sauny the Scot, ii. x. 
Gin I had yea in Scotland, I'se nea 
give yea a bawbee for your lugs. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, 
s.v. LuGGS : hence * to lugg by the ears.' 

1725. New Cant. Diet., s.v. 

1762. FooTB, Tke Orators, i. Sa- 
tan. . . . whispers a fast speech in her lug. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

1819. Moore, Tom Crib, p. 7. 
Round LUGS and ogles flew the frequent fist 

1822. Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, 
xxxiii. A lurking place called the Kind's 
LUGG or ear, where he could sit unde- 
scried, and hear the converse of his 
prisoners. 

1823. MoNCRiEFF, Tom and Jerry, 
u. 4. He napp'd it under the lugs, too. 

2. (common). — A£fected man- 
ners ; • airs ' : e.g. to PUT ON LUGS 
= to be conceited. 
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Verb, (once literary: now 
colloquial). — i. To drag; also to 
take by the ears. 

^.1189. Destruction 0/ Troy [E. E. 
T. S.], 1,6661. With myche wepvng and 
wo, weghis of his aune luogit hym out 
to the laund. 

1609. Shakspbarb, Timon of 
Athens, iv. 3, 31. Why, this Will lug 
your priests and servants from your sides. 

1726. Swift, Gulliver^ *Laputa*, 
vi. To tread on his corns, or luo him 
twice hy both ears. 

2. (old). — To drink steadily. 

In lug, ^Ar. (old). — In pawn; 
in pledge; up the SPOUT (^.f.)' 

To LUG IN, verb, phr, (collo- 
quial). — To include; to insert 
unnecessarily or unexpectedly. 

1762. Churchill, The Ghost, Bk. iv. 
Physic and divinity are lugged in by 
the head and shoulders. 

1830. Grbvillb, Memoirs, 27 Feb. 
He could not tell that story which I 
begged him to do, and which would not 
have been luggbd in neck and shoulders, 
b^^use every body was teUing just such 
stories. 

1864. A. Trollops, The Small 
House at Aflingion, x. Joseph Cradell 
Esqre to John Eames !&qre. ... 'I 
want you to write me at once, sajring 
what you know about the matter. I ask 
you as I dont want to lug in any of the 
other people at Roper's.' 

To LUG OUT, verb, phr, (old). 
— To draw (as a sword). 

1688. T. Shadwbll, Squire of 
Alsatia. The Prigster luog'd out in 
defence of his natural, the Captain whipt 
his Porker out, and away rubb'd Prigster 
and call'd the watch. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, s.v. 

1690. Drydbn, Don Sebastian, iv. 
X. They will be heard, or they luo out 
and cut. 

To BLAW IN one's LUG, verb. 

phr. (Scots*).— To cajole; to flat- 
ter. Hence, blaw-in-my-lug = 
a flatterer; a wheedler. 



If worth his lugs (he would 
do such a thing), ^Ar. (Scots*). — 
Used in approbation, or the 
reverse. [From the mediaeval 
punishment of lopping the ears]. 

1862. Lanoland, Piers Plowman, 
A, ii. a. Were the bishop blessed and 
worth both HIS BARES His seale shold 
not be sent to deceyue the people. 

To HAVE A FLEA IN ONE*S 

LUG. See Ear. 

To LAY ONE'S LUGS, verb, 

phr. (Scots*).— To wager. 

LUQ-CHOVEY, subs, (thieves*). — A 
pawnbroker's shop. 

Lugger, subs. (American thieves'). 
—A sailor.— Matsell (1859). 

LUG-LOAF,j«*j.(old).— A blockhead. 

1606. Wily Beguiled [Dodslbv, 
Old Plays (1874), ix- 275]- She had little 
reason to take a cullion lug-loaf, milk- 
sop slave, when she may have a lawyer, 
a gentleman. 

LUKE, (old).— Nothing.— Haggart 

(1821), 

LULL, subs, (old).— Ale. 

C.16S6. London Chanticleers, Sc. 9. 
Mine host, Welcome,has a cup of blessed 

LULL. 

Lullaby, subs, (venery). — The 
penis. For synonyms see Cream- 
STicK and Prick. 

Lullaby-Cheat, subs, (old).— A 
baby. 

Wll.HnKD, English Rogue. Carried 
at her back k lullaby-chbat. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, 
s.v. Lullaby-chbat. 

1725. New Cant. Diet., s.v. 

1786. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
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1889. W. H. AxNSWORTH, J. Shep- 
pard^ p. 25 (ed. 1840). * I^'s have a 
look at the Idnchen that ought to have 
been throttled/ added he, snatching the 
child from Wood. * My ttats I here's a 
pretty lullaby-cheat to make a fiiss 
about — ho 1 ho ! ' 

LULLY, subs, (old). — A'^quot.1785. 
Hence LUiXY-prigger = a filcher 
of wet or drying linen. Fr. 
difleurir la ptcouse = LULLY- 
PRIGGING. 

1754. Discoveries of John PouUer^ 
p. 40. They are great priggers of lully. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg, Tongue^ s.v. 
Lulleys, wet linen. 

1789. Parker, Life's Painter^ p. 
120. Upon the old slang, and sometimes 
a little LULLY-prigging. 

LUMB, adv. (old). — Too much. — 
New Cant. Diet. (1725); Grose 
(1796). 

Lumber, subs, (thieves'). — i. A 
room. [From the Lombard Room 
in which the mediaeval pawn- 
brokers and bankers stored their 
pledges]. 
1789. Parker, Zi/<p'i/'tfiW/^r, 117. 
Have you any-body in the lumber behind 
the bar? 

1819. Vaux, Memoirs^ s.v., p. 188. 

2. (old). — A prison; quod (q.v.). 

Verb, (old).— (i) To pawn; 
(2) to imprison. 

1819. Vaux, Memoirs^ s.v. Lumber 
(p. 188). to LUMBER any property is to 
deposit it at a pawnbroker's, or elsewhere 
for present security; to retire to any 
house or private place for a short time, 
is called lumbering yourself. A man 
apprehended, and sent to gaol, is said to 
be LUMBERED, to be in' lumber, or to be 
in Lombard Street. 

1880. W. T. MoNCRiBFF, The Heart 
London t ii. x. They lumbered him 
lor a few moons. 

Live lumber, suhs.phr. (old). 
— Soldiers or passengers on board 



for 



a ship are so called by the sailors. 
—Grose (1785). 

Lumberer, suhs. (turf). — i. A 
swindling * tipster*. 

2. (American thieves*). — A 
pawnbroker; uncle (q.v.). 

Lumberer-crib, subs. (American 
thieves*). — A pawnbroker's shc^. 

Lumber-house, subs, (thieves*). — 
A house for storing stolen property. 

1889. Ally super* s Half-holiday, 
4 May. For instance, one day, when 
he was drinking in a lumber-house, near 
Billingsgate, 'Joe Haynes, the comedian, 
and a broken officer came raking thither, 
too, without a farthing in either of their 
pockets.' 

Lumber -STATE, subs. (American).— 
Maine. 

LUMMOKINQ, adj. (colloquial).— Hea- 
vy; awkward. 

3.1852. Traits of American Humour , 
II. 10. What, the ensign of the Dogtown 
Blues? that great lummokin* feller. 

Lummy, adj. (common). — First- 
rate. 

1848. DiCKEMS, Martin Chuztlewit, 

jtiii. ' Ah ! • said Bill * Lummy Ned 

of the Light Salisbury, he was the one 
for music^ talents.' 

1888. Punch, 28 July, p. 38, col. 1. 
London's gettin' more lummy each day ; 
there's seen oshuns to see and enjoy! 

1892. MiLLiKEN, *Arry Ballads, p. 
4. 'Ardly know which is lummibst. 

Lump, subs, (colloquial). — I. Any- 
thing exceptional : e.g. *a LUMP of 
a man*; *I like that aLUMP*; 
* that's a LUMP*. 

2. (vagrants*). — The worichouse; 
the PAN (q.v.). Also LUMP hotel. 

3. (colloquial). — A party; an 
association. 
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Verb, (old).— I. To beat For 
synonyms see Tan. 
1785. Grose, Vulg, Tongue, f.v. 
1811. Lex, BaL, s.v. 

2. (colloquial). — I. To dislike: 
*If he does not like it he may 
LX7MP it ' = if he isn't totisfied he 
may do the other thing. Also, (2) 
to take without choice (i.e. to 
swallow • whole*). 

1883. Nbal, Down Easier s, vii. 
Let 'em lump it H they don't like it. 

1837-40. Hauburton, The Clock- 
maker , p. 6, preface (ed. 1862). A man 
that would be guilty of such an action 
is no gentleman, that's flat, and if you 
don't like it you may lump it. 

1864. Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, 
Bk. rv, ch. iii. If you don't like it, it's 
open to you to lump it. 

1878. H. B. Stowb, Poganuc People, 
xi. And if anybody don't like it, why 
they may lump it, that's all. 

1887. F. R. Stockton, Tke Hun- 
dredik Man, ch. xv. If old StuU didn't 
like it, he could lump it. And to know 
that he lumped it would be a rare joy to 
Mrs. People. 

1888. Brbt Harts, Five O* clock in 
ike Morning, And I told him, if he 
didn't like it he might lump it, and he 
travelled off on his left ear, you bet. 

1888. Detroii Free Press, 20 Oct. 
If the white folks didn't like it they could 
LUMP it. 

3. (colloquial). — To take off at 
a draught. 

4. (racing). — To stake heavily ; 
TO PLUNGE {q,v,). 

1864. Derby Day, 12, Acting upon 
the gamblers' favourite axiom, that if 
you venture nothing yon win noUiing, he 
LUMPED it all upon an outsider, and backed 
him to win the Chester Cup. 

1891. Licensed Vici. Gaz., 3 April. 
Had laid aninst Cortolvin for the Grand 
National while lumping it down on Lec- 
turer had not done much to repair his 
losses. 

To KNOCK LUMPS OUT OF, 

verb. phr. (theatrical).— To com- 
mand a great deal of applause. 



1885. Cow, Nuiisaioui ike Stage, 
p. 13. We KNOCK LUMPS OUT OF them 
m these parts, don't we Mac/ 

To LUMP THE LIGHTER, verb, 

phr, (old). — ^To be transported. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg, Tongue, ».v. 
1811. Lex, Bal., s.v. 



Lumper, subs, (old). — i. A riverside 
labourer; (2) a riverside thief, 
and (3) a contractor in a small 
way for labour and materials for 
unloading and loading ships. See 
quots. 

1781, G. Parkbr, View of Society, 
II. 78. They then commence lumpers, 
which is skulking about ships, lighters, 
etc. hanging about quays, wharra, etc. 
stealing old iron, fruit, sugar, or whatever 
comes to hand. 

1796. CoLQUHouN, Police oj ike 
Metropolis, p. 5^. The prevailing prac- 
tice of discharging and delivering the 
cargoes of ships by a class of aquatic la- 
bourers, known by the name of lumpers. 

1851-61. H. Mavubw, London Lab, 
6* Lon. Poor, ii. 174. * The men to 
whom it is sublet onl}* find labour, while 
the LUMPER, or first contractor, a^ees 
for both labour and materials.' Ibtd. ii. 
p. 107. Then the lumpers, or those 
engaged in discharging the timber ships. 

1853. Dickens, Down witk tke Tide, 
in Reprinted Pieces, p. 268. Then there 
were the lumpers, or labourers employed 
to unload vessels. They wore loose 
canvas jackets with a broad hem in the 
bottom, turned inside, so as to form a 
large circular pocket in which they could 
conceal, like clowns in pantomimes, pack- 
ages of surprising sizes. . . . The lump- 
ers dispose of their booty easily to ma- 
rine store dealers. . . . lumpers also 
smuggle goods ashore for the crews of 
vessels. 

2. (thieves*). — See quot. 

1851-61. Mayhbw, Lend, Lab,, i. 
413. A lumper would sell linens, 
cottons, or silks, which might be really 
the commodities represented ; but which, 
by some management or other, were 
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made to appear new when they were 
old, or solid when they were flimsy. 

3. (common). — A militia-man. 

1869. Blackmorb, Loma Doime^ 
zzzviii. He was going to bring the 
LtTMPBits upon us. 

4. in pL (Irish). — Potatoes; 
MURPHIES {q.v.) 

1846. Punch, x. 170. 'Twill tache 
him to be cuffin' at me with his ridin' 
whip when he rode over my acre and 
ruined my lumpbrs for me. 

5. (scientific). — One who 
lumps together several species: 
as opposed to a sputter {q.v.). 

1888. Nature, xxxiat. 156. The 
happy medium between lumpers and 
splitters. 

Lump hotel. See Lump, sense 2. 

Lumping, adj. (old: now colloquial). 
— Heavy; bulky; awkward. 

1678. Four for a Penny, in Harl, 
Misc, (ed. Park), iv. 148. Their chief 
customers that bring the lumping bar- 
gains. 

</.1735. Arbuthnot (in Johnson). — 
Nick, thou shalt have a lumping penny- 
worth. 

1755. Johnson, Did., s.v. Lumping, 
large, heavy, great. A low word. 

1706. Grose, Vulg^. Tongue, s.v. 
.... He has got a lumping penny- 
worth ; frequently said of a man who 
marries a fat woman. 

1851. H. Mayhew, Lon. Lab. and 
Lon. Poor, i. 163. He gives what is called 
the LUMPING hap*orth, that is seven or 
eight pieces [of hot eel with the soup]. 

1887. Boys Own Pafer Xmas No., 
p. 3. Slick's Welsh cow-boy (a lumping 
yokel of forty summers and as many 
winters). 

Lumpish, <idj. (old). — Melancholy; 
dull ; dispirited and heavy. 

1592. Nashb, Pierce Penilesse 
[Grosart (1885), ii. 82]. Heavy, lumpish, 
and sleepie. 

1621. Burton, Anatomy (ed. 1852), 
i. 169. We call him melancholy that is 
dull, sad, sour, lumpish, ill-disposed, 
solitary. 



1664. Wilson, Projectors, i. x. At 
home you're as sad and lumpish as a 
gibb'd cat. 

Lump of Coke, subs. phr. (rhym- 
ing). — ^A BLOKE {q.v^\ a man. 

Lump of lead, subs. phr. (rhyming). 
— ^The head; the crumpet (q.v.). 

Lumpshious, adv. (common). — 
Delicious: cf. scrumptious. 

1844. BucKSTONE, The Maid with 
the Milking'Pail. Milly. What, paint 
me? Paint me on a board and hang 
me up against a wall ! Oh, that will be 
LUMPSHius ! And then I can sit and 
look at myself all day long. 

Lumpy, adj. (common). — i. Drunk. 
For synonyms see Drinks and 
Screwed. 

2. (common). — ^Pregnant. 

English synonyms. To be 
awkward; bellied-up, big; big- 
bellied, on the bones; bow- (or 
bay-) windowed, cocked-up, dou- 
ble-ribbed, in an interesting condi- 
tion, in for it, in pod, in the 
pudding-dub, jumbled-iqp, knock- 
ed-up, loaded; on the bones ; sew- 
ed-up, short-skirted, trussed-up, 
or wedged-up. To have one's 
s^ron up ; a belly-fiil, or a belly-fill 
of bones ; one's cargo aboard ; a 
nine months' dropsy (or a dropsy 
that will drop into the lap) ; one's 
fairing ; fallen ; got it ; a hump in 
front (or on one's belly) ; an inside 
worry ; a kick in the back ; a lap- 
clap; more in one's belly than 
ever got there through one's 
mouth; young; a white swelling. 

French synonyms. Avoir le 
ventre or le sac plein (= to be 
bellied-up); avoir un arlequin 
dans la soupente \of harlots: 
arlequin = a prostitute's brat; 
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soupentt = loft); avoir un poli- 
chinelle dans U tiroir (= to have 
a Jack-in-the-box in the drawer) j 
en avoir dans le ventre (== to 
have a belly-ful); avoir son 
tdblier live (^ to have got one*s 
apron up); avoir le mou enfli 
(=: to be swelled in the soft) ; avoir 
avale un p^pin (= to have 
swallowed a seed) ; entrer dans 
Vinfanterie (popular); avoir un 
d/puU dans I'urne (popular); 
ctvoir une affaire cach/e sous la 
peau (common); avoir mal au 

genou (= cf. TO BREAK ONE'S 

knees); s'itre fait arrondir le 
globe (popular); avoir un fider^ 
dans la casemate (common); se 
gdter la iaille (= to spoil one's 
figure) ; avoir la maladie de neuf 
mois (common : cf. nine months* 
dropsy). Also une couleuvre ox 
un chef'lieu d* arrondissement 
(= a pregnant woman). 

German synonyms. Schwor 
or schwar {sckwer ^ heavy). 

Spanish synonyms. Arari; 
avari; harriga *a boca; catnbri; 
cambrobi; desembarcar ; emba- 
rago, 

3. (booksellers'). — Costly. 

4. (cricketters'). — Rough; un- 
even: as applied to the ground. 

Lumtum, stibs, (American thieves'). 
— A fashionable thief. 
1882. McCabb, Nero York, 221. 
Altogether my first evening among the 
LUMTUMS panned out well. 

LUN, subs, (old).— ( I ) A harlequin.— 
Grose (1785). (2) A down.— 
Matsell (1859). 

LUNAN, suhs, (vagrants').— A girl. 
For synonjrms see Titter. [From 
the Romany]. 



Luncheon reservoir, suhs, phr, 
(common). — The stomach. For 
synonyms see Victualuno Of- 
fice. 

Lung- BOX, subs, (common). — ^The 
mouth. For synonyms see Potato- 
trap. 

LUNGis, suhs. (old). — An idle, lazy, 
fellow. 

1592. 'S ASHE, Summer* s Last IVill 
rpODSLBV, Otd Plays (1874), viii. 53]. 
There is not, goodman lunois. 

1602. Dbkkbr, Satiro-mastix 
[Narbs]. Knaves, varlets I What lungis I 
give a dozen of stools there. 

Lungs, subs, (old). — See quot 
1755- 

1610. JONSON, Alchemist. That is 
his fire-drake, bis lungs, his zephyrus, 
he that pufis his coals. 

1765. Johnson, Dicty., s.v. Lungs. 
Formerly a cant term for a peison 
denoting a large and strong-voiced man, 
as Coles has observed; and also a 
chymical servant, a sort of underwork- 
man in the art. 

Lunkhead, subs. (American). — An 
ill-bred, ill-looking horse; a SCREW 
(q,v.). 

LUNK- HEADED, adj, (American). — 
Senseless. 

LuNY. See Loony. 

Lurch, subs, (old). — A cheat. 

d,\hVl, Pbblb, Jests, 619. The tapster 
having many of these lurches fell to 
decay. 

1606. Dbkkbr, Seven Deadly Sins 
[Grosart (i886),ii. 52I. Betting, lurchbs, 
rubber, and such tricks. 

160i. MiDDLBTON, Black Book [in 
CentMry"]. All such lurchbs, gripes, 
and squeezes, as may be wrung out by 
the &t of extortion. 
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1696. Brbton, PatguirsMad^appe 
[Grosart (1869), I. e. 6, 2, 27]. Howere 
his wit may giub the foole thr lurch, 
; fct to ( 



He U not i 



) goneme in the chnrch. 



Verb. (old). — ^To steal ; to cheat ; 
to trick. 

1563. Appius and VirgtMiMS j^GOS' 
LEY, Old Plays (1874), iv. 150]. Then- 
gallop to see where her father doth lurch. 

1592. Greewe, Defence of Conny 
catching^ in Works^ xi. 58. Was not 
this an old conny catcher M. R. G. that 
could LURTCH a poore conny of so many 
thousands at one time? 

1693. Nashb, Christens Teares 
[Grosart (1885), iv. 228]. Laughing at 
the Punies they haue lurched. 

1596. Shakspearb, Aferry Wives, 
ii. I. I ... am £ain to shuffle, to hedge, 
and to lurch. 

1598. Florid, A Worlds of Wordes, 
Imbolare to filch, to steale, topurloine, 
lurchb, to pilfer, to prowle. 

1609. JoNSON, Silent Woman, v. 
You have lurched vour friends of the 
better half of the garland, by concealing 
this part of the plot. 

1662. Rump Songs, i. 2x0. Our 
ffossips' rooons away were lurcht, Our 
feasts and fees for women churcht. 

To LEAVE IN THE LURCH, verb, 
phr. (colloquial). — See quot. 1 690. 
Fr. laisser quelqtCun b/ar, [From 
cribbage]. 

[?]. Robin Hood and the Tinker 
[Child, Ballads, r. 233]. Robin made 
them haste awav. And left the tinker 
IS the lurch. The great shot for to pay. 

1594. Nashb, //ave with You 
[Grosart (1885), iii. 150]. He . . . left 
both of them in the lurtch. 

1606. Return from Parnassus 
[DoDSLEY, Old Plays (187^), ix. 178]. 
'Sblood, a while ago, before he had 
me IN TUB lurch, who but my cousin 
Prodigo? 

1611. Cotgraw, Dictionarie, t.v. 
// demeura lourcke, he was left in 
THE lurch. 

1662. Rump Songs, i. 9. And lbavb 

us IN TUB lurch. 



1690. B. E., Diet, Cant, Crew* 
8.V. Lurched . . . Lkft in the lurch* 
Pawned for the Reckoning or left at 
Stake to Smart for any Plot. 

1725. New Cant, Diet,, s.v. 

1763. North Briton, No. 41, Mar. 
[quoted in Notes and Queries, 7 S. iv. 
48]. When John leaves Margaret in the 
LURCH, And Presbyterians head the 
Church. 

1785. Grose, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

17a5. Burns, Jolly Beggars, ii. But 
the godly old chaplain left him in the 
lurch. 

1827. Todd, Johnson^s Dicty, 8.v. 
Lurch. To leave in the lurch, a lu- 
dicrous phrase. 

1858. Lady Holland, Sydney 
Smith, xcv. Weary will be the latter 
half of my pilgrimage, if you leave me 
IN the lurch. 

1888. Rolf Boldrewood, Robbery 
Under Arms, v. It won't do to leave 

old dad IN THE LURCH. 

To GIVE A LURCH, verb, phr, 
(old). — To tell a lie ; to deceive. 

Lurcher, s%ths, (common). — i. A 
rogue. 

1603-85. Breton, Mad World 
[Grosart (i86q), ii. i. 12, 2, 50]. But 
these may ratner be called lurchmbn 
than Churchmen, who as they are not 
troubled with much learning, so they 
have no more honesty. 

1888. Daily News, 4 Dec. After 
that shall try on the lazy lurchers who 
live on uniortunates. 

1891. Morning Adver titer, 3 April. 
It was quite drao that the honest and 
respectable drivers sat down on the 
lurchers once and for all, and when they 
knew that there were 7,000 of them in 
London they ^ould think of their power 
iwd demand better conditions. 



2. (old). — See quot. 
LURCHER OF THE LAW. 



Also 



1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Lurcher, a lurcher of the law, a bum 
bailiff, or his setter. 

1889. Harrison Ainsworth, Jack 
Sheppard [1889], p. 12. * But where are 
the lurchers?' * Who?* asked Wood. 
' The traps I ' responded a bystander. 
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Lurden, subs, (old). — ^A rogue. 
Hence lurdenry = roguery. 

1513. Gawin Douolas, Eneados^ 
viii. Prol.l. q. Leis,LURDANRY, and lash. 

1540. Lindsay, Safyre Tkrie 
Estaifis [E. E. T. S.], 1. 2474. Thou 
links cvin lyke ane lurdbn. 

1562-8. Jack Juggler [Dodsley, 
Old Plays (1874), ii. 135]. Avoid, thou 
lousy LURDBN and precious stinking slave. 
r.l587. Greene, Follie and Loue 
[Grosart (i88x-6k iv. 206]. Instead of 
some braae gentleman, I strike some 

filthie LURDBN. 

1606. Wily Beguiled [Dodsley, 
Old Plays (1874), ix. 288]. Ifl had been 
such a great, lone, large, lob-cocked, 
loselled lurdan, as Master Churms is. . . . 
I should never have got Peg as long as 
1 had lived. 

Lurk, subs, (vagrants*). — See quots. 

1820. A Laconic Narrative of the 
Life and Death of James Wilson. That 
awful monster, William Burke. Like 
Reynard sneaking on the lurk. Coy- 
ducked his prey into his den And then 
the woeful work 



1851-61. Mayhkw, Lond, Lab., i. 
403. Many kinds of thie\'ing as well as 
begging are termed lurking — the dead 
lurk, tor instance, is the expressive slang 

Ehrase for the art of entering dwelling- 
ouses during divine service. The term 
lurk, however, is mostly applied to the 
several modes of plundering by repre- 
sentations of sham distress. 

1889. Answers, 27 July, 117, 1. 
Begging of all kinds is divided into 
LURKS, or branches. 

Verb, (vagrants'). — To beg with 
false letters. 
1851-61. Mayhbw, Lond. Lab., i. 
462. We'll LURK on your trade. 

LuRKER,x«ij.(vagrants*). — i . A beg- 
ging iniix>ster,* a silver beggar 
{q.v.). See Demaunder for 

GLYMMAR. AlsO LURKSMAN. 
1851-61. H. Mayhbw, London Lab. 
«V Lon. Poor, i. 233. In every large 
town sham oflSciol documents, with crests, 
seals, and signatures, can be got for 
half-a-crown. Armed with these, the 
patterer becomes lurkbr,— that is, an 
impostor. 



2. (thieves'). — Ajack-of-all- 
TRADES (q.V.), 

Lurries, subs, (old). — See quot. 
1690. For synonyms j^tf Actual 
and Gilt. Also Lurry. 

1674. The Canting Academy (ed. 
20). *The Budge it is a Delicate 
Trade.' But if the cully nab us and 
The LURRiBS from us takes, O then he 
rubs us to the whit. 

1676. The Twenty Craftsmen, 
The fifth was a glazier, who, when he 
creeps in, To pinch all the lurry he 
thinks it no sin. 

1690. B. E., Did, Cant. Crew, 
s.v. Lurries, Money, Watches, Rings, 
or other Moveables. 

1725. New Cant, Diet., s.v. 

1754. ScoundrePs Dicty. If he 
sees but the lurry his hooks he will bait. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

Lurry, subs, (old colloquial). — i. 

Gabble. 

1649. Milton, Eikonoklastes, xvi. 
To turn prayer into a kind of lurrby. 

2. See Lurries. 

Lush, subs, (common). — i. Drink. 
[LusHiNGTON ^ a once well- 
known London brewer]. For 
synonyms see Drinks. 

1819. Vaux, Memoirs, p. 188, s.v. 
Lush, beer or liquor of any kind. 

1880. Sir E. B. Lytton, Paul 
Clifford, ch. xvi. * Brin^ the lush and 
the pipes, old bloke I * cned Ned, throw- 
ing himself on a bench ; * we are never 
at a loss for company 1' 

1841. Comic Almanack, 270. They 
arc identified equally with the lush and 
the literature of the land; for he is 
prepared to contend that whatever has 
been great in literature is deducible from 

LUSH. 

1841. Lever, Charles O'Malley, 
XX. The Bursar of Trinity shall be a 
proverb for a good fellow that loveth 

his LUSH. 

1848. W. T. MoNCRiBFF, The 
Scamps of London, ii. 3. Dispose of 
your LUSH, and play out your game. 
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1851. H. Mayhbw, Loh. Lab. and 
Lon, Poor^ i. 25. * Cruickshank's * Bottle * 
was very much admired. I heard one 
man say it was very prime, and showed 
what LUSH did; but I saw the same 
man/ added mv informant, ' drunk three 
hours afterwards.' 

1893. HuMB NiSBKT, Bushranger's 
Sweetheart t 201. Stand me a lush and 
go back again. 

2 . (common). — A drinking bout. 

1891. Licensed Victuallers' Gaz.^ 
x6 Jan. To have a supper and a good 

LUSH. 

3. (Eton College).— A dainty. 

Verb, (common). — i . To drink ; 
and (2) to stand treat. 

English synonyms. To bar- 
ley-bree; to beer; to bend; to 
blink ; to boose ; to bub ; to budge ; 
to cover; to cradc (or crush) a 
bottle (a quart, or cup) ; to crook ; to 
crook (lift, or tip) the elbow (or little 
finger) ; to damp ; to damp one's 
mug ; to dip ; to dip one's bieak (or 
nose) ; to disguise oneself; to do a 
dram (or wet) ; to drown the sham- 
rock ; to flicker ; to flush ; to fuddle; 
to gargle ; to give a bottle a black 
eye; to guttle; to guzzle; to go 
and see a man (or — of women — 
one's pa) ; to grog ; to have, or 
GET, or TAKE an ante-lunch, a 
little anti-abstinence, an appetiser, 
a ball, a bead, a bit of tape, a bosom 
friend, a bucket, a bumper, a big re- 
poser, a chit-chat, a cheerer, a 
cinder, a cobbler, a corker, a cooler, 
some corn-juice, a damp, something 
damp, a damper, a dannie, a drain, 
a dram, a dodi-an-dorroch, a diges- 
ter, an eye-opener, an entr'acte, a 
fancy smile, a flash, a flip, a fore- 
noon, a go, a hair of the dog that 
bit one, a heeltap, an invigorator, 
Johnny, a jorum, a leaf of 
the old author, a morning rous- 



er, a modicum, a nip, or nipper- 
kin, a night cap, a nut, one's me- 
dicine, a pistol shot, a pony, a pill, 
a quantum, a quencher, a refresher, 
a revelation, a rouser, a reposer, a 
smile, a swig, a sleeve-button, a 
something, a slight sensation, a 
shant, a shout, a sparkler, a settler, 
a shift, a stimulant, a sneaker, 
a snifter, a soother, a thimbleful, 
a tif t, a taste, a toothful, a Timothy, 
a warmer, a willy-wacht; to 
huff"; to irrigate ; to knock about 
the bub ; to lap ; to lap the gutter ; 
to liquor ; to liquor up ; to load in ; 
to look thro* a glass; to lower; 
to lug; to make fun; to malt; to 
moisten (or soak) the chaffer (clay, 
or lips); to mop; to mop-up; to 
mug ; to peg ; to potate ; to prime 
oneself; to pull; to put (or drive) 
another nail in one's coflin; 
to read the maker's name; to 
revive ; to rince ; to rock ; to save 
a life ; to scamander ; to sheda tear; 
to shake a cloth ; to sherry-fog ; to 
shift ; to shout ; to slosh ; to sluice 
(or wet) the bolt, gob, or ivories ; 
to soak; to splice the mainbrace ; 
to squiff; to stab; to sudc the 
monkey; to swill; to swig; to 
swipe ; to swizzle ; to take the pin 
out; to take a drop in the eye; 
to take in some O-be-joyful; 
to tiff"; to tipple; to toddy; to 
wet; to wet one's whistle; to wine. 

French synonyms. Absorber 
(familiar); s'affitter le siffiet (com- 
mon); arroser ses galons (= to pay 
one's footing); <M/A>'jcz>r(=tonip); 
bidonner (= to s^dg : bidonner a 
la cambuse = to splice the main- 
brace); backer (popular); boire 
une chifferliPtde (= to take a nip); 
se rincer U bocal{~=. to sluice one's 
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gob); botssonner (popular); se 
rafraichir Us barres (popular); 
buvailUr (popular); chauffer le 
four (= to guzzle) ; se dessaUr 
(specifically to take an eye-open- 
er); eloper (= to bale a boat); 
/eraser une bouteille (= to crack 
a bottle : /eraser un grain = to 
drink a dram); s* enflaneller {=z 
to take a night-cap) ; s'/clatrer 
le fanal (= to light-up); se 
machaber (popular) ; /touffer 
une Mitrailleuse (popular: cf. 
boire un canon); se tnouiller 
(Rabelais) ; se rincer le moule d 
blagues (^ to moisten the chaf- 
fer) ; /touffer^ /reinter une^ or 
/temuer sur^ une negresse (= to 
crack a bottle) ; se passer quelque 
chose sous le net (= to crook the 
elbow); s*humecier le pavilion 
(= to dip one's flag : also pavil- 
lonner); s*en pousser dans le 
battant^ le cornet^ le fusil ^ etc. 
(common) ; s^humecter le pectoral 
(familiar) ; picter (cf Gr. Ttuiv) ; 
pier (old) ; pitancher (popular); SE 
RINCER or SE GARGARISER /'ava- 
loir^ U bee, le bocal, la gargoine, 
la corne, la cornemuse, le cornet, 
la dalle, la dalle du cou, la dent, 
le fusil, legoulot, legaviot,lesif 
flet, le tube, la trente-deuxi/me, 
la gargarousse (popular) ; fioler 
(familiar); flitter (popular;; s*en 
fourrer dans le gilet (= to 
line one's waistcoat); se rincer 
la gargoine (thieves'); se gar- 
gariser le rossignoUt (= to 
gargle one's nightingale) ; prendre 
un coup de gaz (common) ; 
se laver le gosier (popular); 
s*emplir le gilet (popular) ; sucer 
un glace (= to take an ice); 
glouglouter (popular) ;y(5«^r du, 
or se rincer, legoulot (= to wash 



one's throat); se graisser Us 
roues (= to grease one's wheels) ; 
siffler le guindal (common) ; 
pomper Us huiUs (huiU = wine; 
huiU blonde = beer) ; s*humecter 
Us amygdaUs (popular); s* imbiber 
U jabot (popular) \fairejambe de 
vin (old) ; se laver Us yeux (= to 
take an eye-opener); se laver U 
tuyau (popular); licher (familiar 
= to swill); litronner (of 
wine only); renifler (popular); 
sabUr (common = to shift); s/cher 
(popular); se calfater U bee 
(common); se blinder (popular); se 
suiver ; sucer (popular); siroter 
(common) ; soiffer (popular = to 
load in); s'en taper; t/ter ; 
zinguer (:= to drink at a bar). 

German synonyms. Aus- 
schassjenen (Heb. schoso)\bacheln 
(Fr. bocal; 2\so pec?ieln zndpi- 
cheln) ; bafen (from Lat. bibere); 
schasj'enen (Heb. schoso: also 
schaskenen)\ schdchem, 

Itauan synonyms. Tirar 
Valzana; stibbiare; scabbiare ; 
ventare ; chiarire. 

Spanish synonyms. Echar 
una limpia (= to take a peg) ; 
champurrar ; churrupear : pa- 
labrar; remojar, 

Portuguese synonym. Piar. 

1819. Vaux, Memoirs, p. x88, f.v. 
Lush, to drink; speaking of a person 
who is drunk they say, Alderman Lusb- 
ington is concerned, or he has been 
voting for the Alderman. 

1821. Haogart, Life, i8. We had 
LUSHED the coachman so neatly that 
Barney was obliged to drive. 

1830. Sir E. B. Lvtton, Paul 
Clifford, p. 47, ed. 1854. *Vy, I had 
been lushing heavy vet — ' *Till you grew 
light in the head, eh and fell into the 
kennel.* «Yes.' 

1837. Dickens, Oliver Twist, xxvi 
The richest sort you ever lushed. 
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1861-61. H.'M.AYHKW, London La6. 
^ Lon, PooTf i. 187. I was out of work 
two or three weeks, and I certainly lush- 
ed too much. 

1864. Eton School Dayt, viii. 
'Gents, will yer please to lush?* in- 
quired Bird's-eye, with a suavity of 
manner peculiar to himself. 

1888. J. RuNCiMAN, TkeCheguerSf 
80. AinH I LUSHED you? 

1891. J. Newman, Scamping: Tricks, 
94. I had a lot of militia chaps, and 
well paid and lushed them. 

1892. MiLUKBN, ^Arry Ballads,'^. 
17. A workman well lushed shies his 
'at for the Queen. 

LUSHBOROUGH, suhs, (old).— ^^^ 
quots. 

1362. Lanoland, Pien Plowman, 
XV. 342. In LUSSHEBORWBS is a lyther 
alay, and yet loketh he lyke a sterlynge. 

1883. Chaucer, Cant, Tales [Skeat 
(1894), iv. 243, 3152]. God woot, no 
LUSSHEBORGHES payen ye I 

1661. Br-OUNT, NomoUxicon, s.v. 
A brass coyn in the days of Edward III. 

1894. Skeat, Chaucer, v. 225. 
Note to line 3152. Lussheburches, light 
coins . . . spurious coins imported into 
England from Luxembourg, whence the 
name. The importation of Uiis fidse 
money was frequently forbidden, viz. in 
1347. »348» and 1351. 

Lush-crib (or kbn), subs, (common). 
— See quot. 18 19. 

English SYNONYMS. Ale drap- 
er's; black-house; boozer; budging- 
ken; church; cold-blood house; 
confectionery; cross-dram; devil' s- 
house; dive; diving-beU; drum; 
flash-case (-drum, -ken, or-panny); 
flat-iron ; flatty-ken; gargle-factory; 
gin-mill; grocery ; groggery ; grog- 
shop ; giizzle-crib ; jerry-shop ; 
hash-shop; hedge-house; kiddly- 
wink ; little church round the 
corner; lush-house (-panny, or 
-ken); lushery; mop-up; mug- 
house ; O-be-joyful works ; panny; 
patter-crib; piss-factory; pot- 
house; pub (or public) red- 



lattice ; roosting-ken; rum-mill; 
shanty ; shebeen ; side-pocket ; 
sluicery ; suck-casa ; tippling-shop ; 
Tom-and-Jerry-shop ; whistling- 
shop; wobble-shop. 

French synonyms. Un 
ahreuvoir (= a watering-place) ; 
un assommoir (a knock-me-down 
shop); une bibine (rag-pickers'); 
unt bouffardiere (common : bouf- 
fard = pipe or weed [q.vJ^ ; un 
bousin (also = shindy) ; un 
bousingoi (popular) ; une buverie 
(Old Fr.) ; un cabermon (thieves' ; 
from cabaret) ; un caboulot (po- 
pular) ; une cambtise (nautical = 
store-room); une cha^e lie {popu- 
lar: cf. church)/ une goguette 
(common) ; une guinche (com- 
mon); un mahingue (thieves'); 
une mine d poivre {^poivre^=^ 
brandy); un mintzingue (popular); 
le notaire (= also tavemer) ; une 
piolU (also = KEN [y.v.]); une 
filature d. poivrots (^ a manu- 
factory of LUSHINGTONS [^.V.]) ; 
un rideau rouge (cf, RED- 
lattice). 

German synonyms. Aules 
(also = pitcher) ; Baisel (also = 
brothel and pitcher) ; Chessenkitt, 
Chessenpenney Chessenspiesse 
(thieves') ; Finkel (also == thieves' 
kitchen) ; Kessefinkel (thieves') ; 
Katschaume (trom gypsy tsche- 
mika) ; Molun or Maline (Heb. 
lun : Chessenmaline = common 
lodging-house) ; Spiese (from 
Ospes = Lat. hospes); Penne 
(Heb. pono)', Plattpenne, Piatt- 
spiesscy Plattebajisy Plattbes (also 
= intercourse with thieves'); 
Serafbajis (Heb. soraf); Scho- 
cherskitt (Heb. schechor from 
schochar); Schlederhaus (fh)m 
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schlodern or schlottern = to 
totter); Schwdchey SchwdchauUs^ 
or Schwdchkitt (Heb. sewach = 
to sacrifice, to kill); EintippelGt 
Inttppel (iippen or Uppeln=z 
to dip). 

Italian synonyms. Bruzza; 
calda; cerchiosa; scabhiosa, 

Spanish synonyms. AUgria 
(= pleasure or joy); aduana (^ 
custom-hotise) ; percha (= perch 
or pole) ; puerto (= port). 

1819. Vaux, Memoirs^ i88, t.T. 
Lush-crib or lush-kbn, a public honse, 
or gin-shop. 

1820. RandalPs Diary, ' Farewell 
to the King.' Then blame me not kids, 
swells, or Tads of the dancy. For open- 
ing a LUSH-CRiB in Chancery Lane. 

Lush I NQ- MUZZLE, subs, (pugilistic). 
— A blow on the mouth.— -O&OSE 
(1823). 

LUSHINQTON, subs, (oommon). — A 
sot Also lushino man and 
lushy-cove. 

English synonyms. Admiral 
of the Red; afler-dinner man; 
ale-knight ; ale- wisp ; artilleryman ; 
bang-pitdier; beer-barrd; belch- 
guts; bencher; bendi- whistler ; 
bezzle; bibber; blackpot; bloat; 
blomboll; boozer; boozington ; 
boiachio; bottle-sucker; brandy- 
face; brewer's-horse ; bubber (or 
bubster) ; budge (or budger) ; bung- 
eye; burster; oommon sewer; 
coppemose; drainist; drainpipe; 
dramster ; D-T-ist ; elbow-crooker ; 
emperor ; ensign-bearer ; fish ; flag- 
of-distress; fluffer; iiiddle-cap (or 
iuddler) ; full-blown angel; gari^er; 
gin-crawler (or -slinger) ; ginnums; 
gravel-grinder ; grog-blossom ; 
guttle (or gnttle-guts) ; guzzler 
vol. IV. 



(or guzzle-guts) ; high-goer ; joUy- 
nose ; lapper ; love-pot; lowerer ; 
lug-pot ; moist-'un ; mooner ; mop 
(or mopper-up); nazie-cove (or 
-mort) ; nipster; O-be-Joyfuller (or 
O-be-Joyful-merchant) ; pegger ; 
piss-maker; potster; pot- walloper; 
pub-ornament ; sapper ; shifter; 
sipster; soaker; sponge; swallower; 
swill-pot (or -tub) ; swigsby ; swig- 
ster ; swipester ; swizzle-guts ; 
Thirsdngton ; tipple-arse ; toddy- 
cask ; toss-pot ; tote ; tun ; wet- 
quaker; wet-subject; wetster. 

French synonyms. Un bee- 
sal// un louave (thieves'); 
un litronneur (pc^ular) ; um 
grosse culotU (popular s= fat- 
arse) ; un gavi (thieves* : gcever 
= to stuff); une lampe-d-mort 
(pop. tamper =r to swill); un 
zingueur (popular); un boyau 
rouge; un mor^tfOM/ (thieves') ; 
un canonneur (pop. = an ar- 
tilleryman: canon ^=i\oiD% glass); 
un camphrier (popular); un 
fioUur (popular ifiole^= phial : cf, 
toss-pot and bottle-sucker); 
une Sponge (popular = a soaker); 
un btbard (thieves') ; un buvard 
(popular = blotting book); un 
/<7f Aar</(colloquial); un adroit du 
COude (pop. =: ELBOW-CROOKER) ; 
un artitteur (pop. cf. ARTILLERY- 
MAN) ; un boissonneur (pop. 
= a boozer); un buvaitteuror 
buvaitton (pop. = LUSHINOTON); 
un chocaitton (pop. a female 
tippler) ; un poivrot (familiar : also 
poivreau); un sac-d-vin (pop.); un 
pompier (popular); un soiffeur 
(soiffeuse [fem.], or soiffard = 
THIRSTINOTON) ; un schniqueur 
(= nipster); un ventre d? osier : 
un siroteur (= a sipster); un 

17 
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pion (VnxoN) ; un pilier de caba- 
ret (= a PUB-ORNAMENT); Utl 

pictonneur {picton = wine) ; un 
mannezingueur : un marchand 
d'eau chaude(= piss-maker); un 
marchand d'eau de jan)elU, 

German synonym. Matto- 
holo (= a drunken pig : from the 
Gypsy matto = drunk). 

Italian synonyms. Fran- 
soso (= a Frenchman); chiaritore\ 
chtaristanie. 

Spanish synonyms. Cuero 

!= a goat-skin bottle); colodra 
= a wooden pail in which wine 
is measured and retailed); cuba 
(= a measure for wine) ; <f{/««/o 
de tahema (lit, a public-house 
corpse); odre (= a wine-skin); 
pellejo (= a wine-skin) ; peneqtie ; 
potista; odrina (= an ox-hide 
bottle). 

Dutch synonyms. Buisbalk; 
buiskinne or butzerik, 

1826. The Fancy, i. 31. He is 
reported not to take sufficient care of 
himself: Lushinoton is evidently his 
master. 

1840. Comic Almanack, 2W. A 
blessed school of physic'-half-and-half I 
The LUSHINOTON of each young Doctor's 
Commons. 

1851-61. Mayhbw, Lond. Lab., i. 
68. They sell it at the public houses to 

the LUSHINOTONS. 

1859. Matsbll, 'A hundred stretches 
hence.' With all the prigs and LiTsmNO- 
HEN, A hundred stretches hence. 

LUSHY, ad;\ (common).— Drunk. For 
synonjrms see Drinks and 
Screwed. 

1819. Vaux, Memoirs, 188, s.v. 

1821. Haooart, Zi/*, 33. We met 
with a drover, quite lushy. 

1821. The Fancy, i, P-303- At 
the Goat, as aforementioned, Ben Bum 
and Randall heing both a little lushy. 



1828. Maginn, from VmocQ, The 
Pickpockefs Chaunt. A regular swell 
cove LUSHY lay. To his dies my hooks I 
throw in, Tol, lol, etc 

1886. DiCKKNS, Pickwick, xx. I 
was so imcommon lushy, that I couldn't 
find the place where the latch-key went 
in, and was obliged to knock up the old 
'ooman. 

1876. Hindlby, Adventures of A 
Cheap Jack, 57. A lushy cove. 

LUSK, subs, (old). — An idler. Also, 
LUSKISH ; as adj, = idle. 

1531-47. Copland, Hye Way to ike 
Spyiiel Hous, 1. 40. Boycs, gyrlcs, and 
LUSKISH strong knaues. 

3.1602. Lingua [Dodslby, Old Plays 
(1874), ix. 462]. Up, with a pox to you; 
up you LUSK. [Note : lusk — idle.laxj-, 
slothful. Minshew derives it from the 
French lascke, desidiosus]. 

Lust-proud. See Prick-proud. 

Lustres, subs. (American thieves'). 
— Di^nonds.— Matsell (1859). 

Lusty- LAWRENCE, subs. (old). — 
A good wencher; a performer 

{q»V.). Also LUSTY-GUTS. 

1599. Porter, Tteo Angry Women 
[Dodsley, Old Plays (1874), vii. 295]. 
Well, LUSTY-OUTS, I mean to make ye stay. 

1603-87. Breton, Mad Letters, 
[Grosart (1869J, k. 33, 7, 12]. WhUe 
lustib-guts ana his best odoued were 
casting sheepes eyes at a cods head. 

1621. Burton, Anat. (ed. 1892), ii. 
40. Well fed like Hercules, Frocnlus 
.... and lusty laurbmce. 

Lute, subs, (venery).— The female 
pudendum. For synonyms see 
Monosyllable. 

1719. Durpby, Pills to Purge, ii. 
3x2. Her face like an angel, fair, plump, 
and a Maid, Her lute well in Tune too, 
could he but have plaid. Ibid. v. 4. 
Her white belly'd lute she set to his flute. 

Lux, subs. (Blue-coat School). — ^A 
good thing; 'a i^lendid thing; 
e.g.<t My knife is wooston a LUX. 
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Probably short form of luxuriant. 
Hertford word.* — ^Blanch. 

Luxer, subs, (Winchester College). 
— See quot 
1878. Adams, Winchesfer College, 
S.V. LuxKK. A handsome fellow, I pre- 
sume from luxuries, it being a pleasure 
to look at him? 

Luxuries. See Bar. 
Lyb-beq, subs, (old).— A bed. 



Lyerby (or LiQ-BY), subs, (old). — 

A KEEP (<J»V,), 

Lyp, verb. (old).--To lie down 

Harman (1567). 

Lypken. See Libken. 

Lyribliring, subs, (Old Cant). — 
Warbling or singing. 

1680. Philip Sidney, <,4rc<j</*'a,iii.p, 
395. So may her ears be led, Her ears 
where musike lives. To heare and not 
despise Thy lyriburing cries. 
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. To HAVE AN M 
UNDER (or BY) THE 

GIRDLE, verb, pkr. 

(old).— To have a 

courteous address. 

[By using the titles 

Mr.» Mrs., Miss, 

etc.]. See quot I850. 

1597-8. Hauohton, A Woman will 

have her Will [Dodslby, Old Plays 

(X874), X. 531]. Hark yo . . . methinksyou 

might do well to havb am M under your 

OUtDLB. 

1605. JONSON, Chapman, etc.. Bast- 
mar d Hoet iv. I. You might carry 
AN M undbr your oirdlb. 

1738. Swift, Polite Conversation, 
i. The de^ take you Neverout .... 
What plain Neverout I methinks you 
might HAVB AN M under your girdle. 
Miss. 

1850. Halliwbll, Diet. Arch. 6f 
Prov, Words, s.v. M . . . To keep the 
term * Master ' out of sight, to be wanting 
in proper respect. 

Mab, subs, (old).— I. See quot. 

1823. MoNCRiKPP, Tom 6^ Jfrry, 
i. 7. Tom. But if you disUke going in 
a hack, we'll get you a mab. Jerry. 
A MAB ? I'm at fault again— never shall 
get properly broken in. Tom, A mab is 
a jingling jarvyl— a cabriolet, Jerry. 

2. (old). — A slattern. See verb. 
1690. B. £., Diet. Cant. Crew, s.v. 
1725. New Canting Diet., s.v. 

3. (American). — A prostitute. 
For synonyms see Barrack- 
hack and Tart. 

1859. Matsbxx, Vocabnlum, s.v. 



Verb, [(old).— 5iftf quots. 

1596. Shakspearb, Hamlet, ii. 2. 
But who, O ! who had seen the moblbd 
queen Run bare-foot up and down .... 

1672. Ray, Proverbs, 'North 
Country Words,' s.v. To mab pronoun- 
ced mohl, to dress carelessly. Mass are 

slatterns. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, s.v. 
Mab . . . Mab'd up, Drest carelessly, like 
a Slattern. 



1725. New Cant, Diet,, s.v. 

</.1728. Kennett, MS, Lansd, 
Mobb'd up, dresst in a coarse clo^ 
manner. 



iwmsh 



Macaroni, svhs. (old).— i. ^.^^ quot 
1 7 II . [It. maccarone, now mac- 
cherone^ a blockhead: cf,^ Ger. 
Hanswurst; Yt, Jean-far ine; and 

JACK-PUDDINO]. 

1711. Addison, Spectator, No. 47, 
Ap. 24. ' In the first Place I must ob- 
serve that there is a Set of merry Drolls 
whom the Common People of all Coun- 
tries admire, and seem to love so well 
that they could eat them, according to 
the old Proverb : I mean those circum- 
foraneons Wits whom every Nation calls 
by the Name of that Dish of Meat which 
it loves best. In Holland they are 
termed Pickled Herrings ; in France Jean 
Pottages; in Italy Maccaronibs ; and in 
Great Britain Jack Puddings. These 
merry Wags, from whatsoever Food they 
receive their Titles, that they may make 
their Audiences laugh, always appear in 
a Fool's Coat, and commit such Blunders 
and Mistakes in every Step they take, 
and every Word they utter, as those 
who list^i to them would be ashamed oV 
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2. (old). — A dandy from 
1760 — 75. [From the Macaroni 
Club, which intzoduced Italian 
macaroni at Almack*s] . 

1764. Walpolb, To Hertford, 27 
May. Lady Falkener's daughter is to 
be married to a young rich Mr. Crewe, 
a BiACARONB, and of our loo. 

1768. Hall Stbvbmson, Maharony 
Fables (addressed to the Society of Ma- 
CARONIBS) TiiU, 

1770. Oxford Magazine^ it. 228, 
s. There is indeed a kind of animal, 
neither male nor female, a thing of the 
neater gender, lately started up amongst 
us. // u called a macaronib. // talks 
without meaning, it smiles without plea- 
santry, it eats without appetite, // rides 
without oterdse. 

1770. Foots, Lame Lover , i. i. 
Frederick is a bit of macaroni, and 
adores the soft Italian termination in a. 

1772. G. A. Stsvbns, Songs Comic 
h* Satyricalt 139. Macaronirs so neat, 
Pert Jemmies so sweet. 

1778. Fbrgusson, Auld Reekie 
{Poems, 1851, p. xio). Close by his side, 
a feckless race O' macaronibs show 
their face. 

1774. BuRGOYNB, Maid of the Oaks, 
ii. X. All the macaronibs passed by, 
whistling a song through their tooth- 
picks, and giving a shrug. 

1776. Garrick, High Life above 
Stairs, i. x. Sir T. This fellow would 
turn rake and macaroni if he were to 
stay here a week longer. Bless me, what 
dangers are in this town at every step I 

1779. Mrs. Cowuno, Who's the 
Dufe f ii. 2. You I you for to turn iop 
and macaroni! 

1785. Gross, Vulgar Tongue, %,v, 

1790. The Busy Bee (quoted in), 
ii. 2a8. Some macaronies there came 
in. Ail dressed so neat, and looked so thin. 

1805. G. Barrinoton, New London 
Spy (4th ed.), p. 53. The present degen- 
erate race of macaronies, who appear 
to be of a spurious puny breed. 

1820. C. Lamb, Blia, 'Soudi Sea 
House,' in Works [X852I, p. 3x6. He 
wore his hair, to the last, powdered 
and frizzed out, in the fsuhion which I 
remember to have seen in caricatures of 
what were termed, in my young days, 
maccaronibs. 



1884. AiNSWORTH, Roohwood. i. iz. 
Though a Frenchman he was a deuced 
fine fellow in his day— quite a tip-top 
maccaroni. 

1888. A. DOBSON, Hogarth, p. 56. 
A slim MACARONI, with his hair in curl 
papers, and his queue loose like a 
woman's tresses. 

1885. Daily Telegraph, 14 Aug., 
p. 5, col. x. The hat of the maccaroni 
has gone out as surely as the lights at 
Ran^agh, or the masque r ades in Soho. 

3. (American). — A Maryland 
regiment noted for its smartness, 
which took part in the Revolu- 
tion. — * Stuck a feather in his 
cap, and called it macaroni'. — 
Yankee Doodle, 

4. (rh3rming). — ^A pony. 

Adj, (old). — I. Foppish; affect- 
ed; and (2) x^^quot. 1742. Also 

MACARONIAN and MACARONICAL. 

1596. Nashb, Have With You 
[Grosart, iii. 47]. One Dick Litchfield 
. . . who hath translated my Piers Pen- 
nilesse into the macaronicall tongue. 

1742. Cambridgb, The Scribleriad, 
b. ii. note 16. The macaronian is a 
kind of burlesque poetry, consisting of 
a jumble of words of different languages, 
with words of the vulgar tonrue latinized, 
and latin words modernized. 

1778. Goldsmith, She Stoops to 
Conquer, Epil. Ye travelled tribe, ye 
macaroni train. 

1806. J. Dallawat, Obs. Eng, 
Arch., 222. Travellers who have seen 
. . . will look on the architecture of 
Batlx as belonging to the macaronick 
order. 

Macaroni-stakb, subs, (old).— A 
race «dden by a gentleman- 
jocK (^.i;.).— Bee (1823). 

Macaroon, subs. (old). — An affect- 
ed blockhead. 
1650. Elegy on Donne [NarbsJ. 
A macaroon, And no way fit to speak 
to dout^ shoon. 
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1662. DONKB, Sah'res, Sat. 4. xx6, 
1x7. I sigh and sweat To hear this 
MAKARON Ulke, in vaJne. 

Mace, subs, (old). — See quots. 

1785. Grosb, Vulgar Tonguet s.t. 
Macs, the macb is a rogue assuming the 
character of a gentleman, or opulent 
tradesman, who under that appearance 
defrauds workmen, by borrowing a 
watch or other piece of goods, till one 
he bespeaks is done. 

1821. EOAN, Life in London^ 287. 
Macb . . . whidi is a slang term for 
imposition or robbery. 

1887. W. E. Hbnlbt, Villon*s 
Straight Tip^ ii. Fiddle, or fence, or 
MACB, or mack. 

Verb, (common). — Todefi:aud. 
See quot 1868. Also on the 
MACE, and TO strike the macb. 

To MACE THE RATTLER = tO 

travd by rail without paying the 
fare. 

1821. EoAN, £J/e in London^ p. 
320. He laughed heartily at their being 

MACBD. 

1827. Lttton, PtlMam^ Izzziii. To 
swindle a s^tleman did not sound a 
crime when it was called macino a swell. 

1880. W. T. MoNCBiBFP, The 
Heart 0/ London t'xui. He's been working 

ON TUB MACB. 

1868. TempU Bar, xxiv. 535. 
MAcmo means taking an office, getting 
goods sent to it, and then bolting with 
wem ; or getting goods sent to your 
lodgings and then removing. 

1885. Daily TeUgraph, x8 Aug., 
p. 3, col. 2. Fancy him being so soft 
as to give that jay a quid bade out of 
the ten he'd macbd him off 

On THE MACE, adv.phr. (com- 
mon). — I. See verb.; and (2) on 
credit; on tick (y.v.). 

1893. Embrson, Signor Lippo, xoo. 
Letting 'em have the super and slang 
on MACB, for he gets to know their 
account, and he puts the pot on 'em 
settling day. 



Maceman (Macb-cove, Mace- 
QLOAK, or Macer), subs. (thieves'). 
— ^A general swindler. But see 
quots. 1879 and 1884. 

1781. G. Pakkbr, View 0/ Society, 
II. 34. ».▼• 

1828. Brb, Diet, of the Turf, s.v. 
Mace. The mace-covb is he who will 
cheaL take in, or swindle as often as 
may be. 

1828. G. Smbbton, Doingx in 
London, p. 39. It is a game in very 
great vog^e among the macbrs, who 
congregate nightly at the flash-houses. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 

1861. Sala, T^ice Round the 
Cloch, t p. m. Par. xo. The turf has 
its blacklegs and touts ; the nightside 
of London is fruitful in macbmbn, 
^mouchers', and 'go-alongs'. 

1879. J. W. Horslbt, in Afaem. 
Mag., XL. 502. The following people 
used to go in there— toy-getters (watch- 
stealers) . . . men at tub macb (sham 
loan offices). 

1888. G. A. S[ALA], in Illustr. L. 
News, 28 April, p. 407, col. 2. The 
lovely and loving spouse of an aban- 
doned MACER, named Brabazon Sikes— 
to further whose villainous ends she 
consents to 'nobble' Damozel in his 
stable. 

1884. Daily News, 5 Jan., p. 5, 
col. 2. The victim appears to have 
entered an omnibus and to have been 
at once pounced upon by two macbmbn, 
otherwise 'swell mobsmen'. 

Machine, subs, (venery).— i. The 
female pudendum. For synonyms 
see Monosyllable. (2) Th^ penis. 
For synonyms see Creamstick 
and I^CK. 

3. (common). — ^A bicycle or 
tricycle ; a carriage; (Scots') and (in 
America) a firenengine. 

^.1797. Walpolb, Letters, iv. 12. 
Will set out tomorrow morning in the 
MACHINE that goes from the Queen's 
Head in the Gray's Inn Lane. 

1871. Db Verb, Americanisms, 
p. 325. A qpedal kind of rowdy known 
only in America is the b'hoy Uiat runs 
wid de MACHINE . . . the fire-engine. 
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1884. Fieldt 6 Dec. As we pro- 
ceeded the MACH1NV became more of an 
encumbrance. 

4. (old). — A condum ; a French 

LETTBR (V.V.). 
1811. Lex. BaU, s.v. 

5. (American politics). — A 
party ; a party organization. 

Machiner, subs, (old coaching). — 
A coach-horse. 

1859. l.AWKE3tcXt Sword and Gown, 
XI. Steady old machinbrs, broken for 
years to don the harness. 

Mack, verb, (common). — See mack- 
erel. 
1887. W. E. Hbnlby, Villon^s 
Straight 7i>, ii. Fiddle, or fence, or 
, or MACK. 



Mackerel, subs, (old). — i. A pan- 
der; and (2), a bawd. [Skeat: O. 
Fr. maquereau = pandar, from 
Teut source preserved in Du., 
makelaar = broker, pandar, from 
Du. makelen = to procure]. 

1488. Caxton, Cato Magnus. 
Nighe hb honse dwellyd a kaqubrbl or 
bawde. 

1518. Gavin Douglas, Eneadosy 
* Prolong * (Book iv), (EdindurgA, 1874, 
ii. yo, 1. 30). Sic poyd uakrelles for 
Luafer bene leche. 

1615. OVBRBDRY, JVew &* Choice 
Character* [Narbs]. A maqubrbla, in 
plain English, a bawd, is an olde char- 
cole that hath beene burnt herselfe, and 
therefore is able to kindle a whole greene 
coppice. 

1680. Taylor, Wks. [Narbs]. As 
some get their living by their tounges, 
as inter pr eters, lawyers, oratours, and 
flatterers ; some by tayles, as maqubrsl- 
LABS, concubines, curtezanes, or in plaine 
English, whores. 

C.1688. Lady Alimony, ii. 2. The 
only safe wav for these gamesome 
macquerbllas is to antedate their con- 
ception before their separation. 

1688. Shirley, Triumph of Peace 
[Narbs]. After these, a haqubrbllb, 
two wenches, two wanton gamesters. 



1650. Howell, Familiar Letters 
pTARBs]. The psmdar did his office, but 
brought him a citizen clad in daasouells 
appa^ell,' so she and her maquerbll 
were paid accordingly. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant, Crew, s.v. 

1725. New Cant. Diet., s.v. 

1785. Grose, Vulgar Tongue, s.v. 
Adj. (printers'). — Smeared ; 
blurred and indistinct. 

Mackarbl-back, subs. (old). — See 
quots. 

1690. B. E., Diet, Cant. Crew, 
S.V. Mackarel-back, a very tall, lank 
Person. 

1725. Mew Cant, Diet,, s.v. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Mackerel-backed, long backed. 

Mad, adj. (Old English and Amer- 
ican). — Angry; vexed. To get 
one's mad up = to get an- 
gered. Also as verb. 

1869. Chaucer, T^oilus [Skeat, 
1894], line 479. Ne made him thus in 
armes for to maddb. 

1598. Shakspbarb, 71itusAnd.,m. 
X. 104. Had I bat seen thy pictore in 
this pUght, It would have madded me. 
Ibid, iii. I. 223. If the winds rage dodi 
not the sea wax mad. 

1596. JONSON, Every Man in His 
Hum.our, iv. x. You'd mad the patient'st 
body in the world. 

1607.MroDLETON, Your Five Gallants 
[Db Verb]. They are mad; she graced 
me with one private minute above their 
fortunes. 

1611. Acts XXVI, II [Authorised 
Version].— And being exceeding mad 
against them, I persecuted them even 
unto strange cities. 

1667. Pbpys, Diary, iv. 482 [Bickers, 
18^5]. The King is mad at her enter- 
taining Jermin, and she is mad at Jer- 
min*s gomg to marry from her^ so they are 
all MAD ; and so the kingdom is governed. 

1816. Pickerino, Collection of 
Words etc., s.v. Had, in the sense of 
' angry, ' is conudered as a low word in 
this country, and at the present day b 
never used except in very familiar con- 
versation. 
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1821. R. B. Pbakb, Amen'cant 
Abroadf i. x. I guess— I'm maddbd, but 
I'll bite in my breath a bit— not that I'm 
aitch a tarnation fool as to believe all 
you tell me. 

1848.ROXTON, Life in ike Far Wesi, 
p. 167. That nation is mad. 

1871. Neto Bra, April [Db Vbrb]. 
The Squire's mad ris. 

1891. N. Gould, Double Eveni^ 
p. 189. My eye! won't he be just mad. 

Like mad. See Like. 

Mad as a hatter, /Ar. (collo- 
quial). — Violently angry; crazy. 
[Hatter = atter = adder]. 

Mad as a March Hars,/^. 
(colloquial). — ^As mad as may be. 

</.1586. Mors, Supplycacion ofSoU' 
fyt, C. ii. As MAD not AS Marchb harb, 
^t as a madde dogge. 

1597. Hbtwood, Bptg^,, g<. As mad 
AS A March harb ; where nuuuess com- 
pares, Are not Midsummer hares as mad 
AS March harbs? 

1W9, FvBTCBMKt Wiid-Goose CAase, 
iv. 3. They are all, aU mad: I came 
from a world of mad women, mad as 

BIARCH HARES. 

1651. Tatham, Distracted State, 
iv. I. My lord, 'tis done I I am as 
MAD AS a March harb upon 'L 

1665. Homer h la Mode [Narbs]. 
Therefore, ere since this cunning archer 
Has been as mad as any March harb. 

1678. Cotton, Virgil Travestie, 
in Whs,^^^^, Bk. iv.p.j^. Thylitde 
Archer Has made our Dido mad as 
March-harb. 

1764. FooTB, The Knights, i. 
Mother's as mad as a March harb 
about it. 

1760. QwoKQiECaiMiM, Polly Honeys 
combe, L 4. She's downright raving— 
MAD AS A March harb. 

<^.1796. Burns, 5>. to J. R,, 13. It 
pits me ay as mad's a harb. 

1841. Comic Almanack, p. 260. 
Veil, I've heard of bcad as a March air, 
and precious mad I find it is, still I can't 
say as I care : as long as I get home safe. 

1851. Notes and Queries, 20 Sept., 
p. 208. Perhaps the allusion to the well- 



known saying, as mad as a March harb, 
on this occasion was made without the 
collector of harcskins being aware of the 
existence of such a saying. 

Madam, subs. (old). — i. Apodcet- 
handkerchief; a wipe {q-v.), Fr. 
une fassollette. 

1879. Macmillan*s Mag,, * Auto- 
biography of a Thief, ' zl. 503. I tore 
up my madam, and tied the wedge in 
small packets. 

2. (old). — ^A mistress. 

</.16S4-5. Randolph, In Lesbiam, etc, 
in Wks. (Ix>ndon : 1875), p. 539. And 
yet has no revenues to defray These 
charges but the madam; she must pay 
His prodigal disbursements. Madams are 
To such as he more than a treble share. 
1719. DuRPBY, Pills, etc, iv. 139. 
Hide- Park may be called the market of 

MADABCS. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

1811. Lex, Bal., s.v. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 

3. (colloquial). — A bold girl; 
an artful woman. 

4. (old). — An ironical address. 

1726. Gay, Beggar's Opera, ii. 
Air zx. Why, how now, madam flirt. 

1790. The Busy Bee (quoted m), 
iii. 59. Every bush beat,. Aiid no signs 
of MADAM, no trace of her feet. 

Madam Van. subs, phr, (old) — See 
quot For synonjrms see Bar- 
rack-hack and Tart. 

1690. B. E., Diet, Cant, Creto, s.v. 
Madam Van, a whore. The cull has 
been with Madam Van, die fellow has 
enjoyed such a one. 

1725. New Cant, Diet,, s.v. 

1785. GitosB, Vulg, Tsngue, s.v. 

1811. Lex, Bal„ s.v. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 

Madcap, subs, (old: now recognised). 
— A whimsical humourist; a 
iBshling. Fr. un lanturlu. As 
adj, = wild ; freakish. 
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1594. Look About You pODSLBY, 
Old Plays (1874), vii. 420]. But pray 
have a care of this madcap. 

1695. Shakspbarb, Two Genii, of 
Veronay ii. 5, 8. Come on, you mad- 
cap, I'll to the ale-house. 

1597-8. 'Q.kMQYs:uytiky A Woman will 
have her Will VDoiaixt^ Old Plays 
(1874), z. 498]. You madman, mad-cap, 
wild-oats. 

1609. Flstchkr, Wild-Goose Chase, 
iv. I. If any of the mad-cap gentlemen 
should come by, That take up women 
on special warrant, you were in a wise 
case now. 

1639. Glapthornb, Wit in a Con- 
stable [Pearson (1874), i. 199]. Pray 
be yon Sir Timothy, know his entrance : 
'Tis such another mad-cap. 

1658. Wit Restored [Hottkm], 147. 
Two MADCAPS were committed late. For 
treason, as some say. 

1678. Cotton, Virgil TVavestie, 
In Whs. (1735^, Bk. iv. p. 95. Her grace 
finds me amongst a Crew Of mad-caps. 

1690. B. E., Diet, Cant. Crew, s.v. 
</.1796. Burns, To R.G. of P., 8. 
Not so Uie idle Muses' mad-cap train. 

1828. Bbb, Did, of the Turf. s.v. 
Mad-cap a fri^, wild lass, full of fun. 

1881. Lttton, Eugene Aram, Bk. 
4, ch. zi. I could not a-think what 
could make so shy an' resarved a gentle- 
man as Mr. Aram admit these 'ere 
wild MAD-CAPS at that hour. 



Mao-doq, stibs, (Old Cant). — Strong 
ale. For synonjmis see Drinks 
and Swipes. 

1586. Harrison, England, 202. 
There is such headie ale. . . . Com- 
monly called hnffe-cappe, the mad dog, 
f&ther-whore-sonne, angel's-food, drag- 
on's-milk, go-by-the-waU, stride-wide, 
and lift-leg. 

Mads. See Make, verb, sense i. 

Made-bier, subs, (Winchester Col- 
lege). — College swipes bottled 
with rice, a few raisins, sugar, and 
nutmeg to make it * up '. — Mans- 
field. 



Madqe, svbs. (American thieves'). — 
I. See quot 1882. 

1859. Matsell, Vocabulum, s.v. 

1882. McCabb, New York, zzxlv. 
5x0 (in list of slang tenns). Madob, 
private places. 

2. (venery). — See quots. For 
synonyms see Monosyllable. 
Also Madoe-howlet. 

1785. Gross, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

1811. Lex. Bal.,%.^. Madob. The 
private parts of a woman. 

1850. Haluwbll, Archaic and 
Provincial Words, s.v. Madob (3). 
The pudendum muliebre. South. 

3. (Scots*). — ^A woman: partly 
in sport, and partly in contempt 

— JAMIESON. 

MADQB-CULL, subs, (Old Cant). — 
See quot Cf, Maey-Ann. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Madob culls, sodomites (CantJ» 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

MAD-PA8H, subs, (provincial).— 5iftf 
quot. 
1850. Haluwbll, Archaic &• Pro- 
vincial Words, S.V. Mad-pash. A mad 
fellow. 

Mad-Tom, subs, phr, (old). — See 
quots. : a ToH OP Bedlam (q,v.), 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. Mad Tom . . . 
a rogue that counterfeits madness. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
Mad Tom. A fellow who feigns to be 
foolish. 

MAD-WOMAN, subs, (old ooaching). — 
An empty coach. 

Madza, adf, (theatrical).— Half. 

Madza-caeoon s: half a crown; 

madza-saltes := a halfpenny. 

[It mezzd\, Medza-beaeoeesd 

= half-drunk. 
1898. Embrson, Signor Lipfo,iiv. 
They come at madza nova butdien to 
inspect and see all is bona. 
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Mao, siihs. (old). — I. Talk; diatter; 
JAW (q»v,). Also a jabberer. Fr. 
un caquet-boft'-bec. 

1778. Darblay, Diary^ i. xoo. If 
^ou have any MAO in yon, we'll draw 
It ont. 

1874. E. Lywn Lintom, Patricia 
Kembally zviiL * Don't be a fool, woman, 
and hold vour mag on things you don't 
understand,' said Mr. Simpson coarsely. 

1892. MiLUKBM, * Arry Balladt^"^, 
20. Tipped the mag with as much bellows- 
blowing as though he'd two tongues in 
his cheeks. 

2. (thieves'). — .Sf^quots. Also 
MAKE and MAGPIE. In pi, (in 
Scotland) = a gratuity expected 
by servants. Cf, Meo = a guinea. 

1567. Harman, Cavtfo/ (18x4), p. 65. 
A MAics, a halfepenny. 

1610. Rowlands, Martin Mark- 
tU^ P- 39 (H. Qub's Repr. 1874). Maxb, 
an hal$enny. 

1676 Warning for Housekeepers, 
' Song.' But if the cully n^ us . . . it is 
hardly worth a kakx. 

1690. B. E., Did, Cant, Crew, 
S.T. Makb. 

1748. T. Dychb, Dictionary (<th ed.). 
Makb (S.) a cant name for a half-penny. 

1785. Gross, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Makb. 

1789. GboParkbr, £i/f'*/>a«if/*r, 
p. X24. Bless you eyes and limbs, lay 
ont a MAG with poor chirruping Joe. 

1823. MoNCRiKFF, Tom and Jerry, 
6. If any body offers you less nor a mag, 
or a duce, vy, you may say with the 
poet. Who vou'd his farthings bear ? ven 
he himself might his quivetus make vith 
a bare bodkin. 

1880. W. T. MoNCRiBFP, The Heart 
Of London, ii. x. I haven't a mag. 

1888. DiCKBNS, Oliver 7\oist viii. 
' But come, ' said the young gentle- 
man, you want grub, and you shall have 
it. I'm at low-water-mark myself— only 
a bob and a maopib, but as it goes Be 
fork out and stump.' 

1840. Lytton, Paul Clifford, xvi. 
Ton care not a hag if our party should 
foil. 

1842. Comic Almanack, 29 Aug. 
' La Fontaine's Homeric Exhibition.' It's 



a science; methinks — tho' La Fontaine 
may brag That in language of slang, sir, is 
not worth a MAO. 

1848. W. T. MoNCRXXFT, The 
Scamps Of London, ii. 3. Ill play you 
three times round the board for a MAO 
a turn, and a pint to come in — the first 
five out of nine. 

1852. DicKBNS, Bleak House, ch. 
liv. p. 451. If he don't keep such a 
business as the present as close as possible 
it can't be worth a mao to him. 

1861. Whytb Melvillb, Good for 
Nothing, ch. zliv. ' I've kept this safe 
for many a lone day. I've held on to 
it when I hadn't a mag in my pocket, 
nor a crust in my waUet.' 

1864. Standard, xj Dec We do 
not find die word makb (a halfpenny) 
used by boys in Ireland and estensivdy 
among the Irish labouring people settled 
in London. 

1876. Hikdlby, Adventures of a 
Cheap Jack, 64. We should not have 
taken a mag, as we left the place in the 
morning. 

L half-cent 



3. (American).- 
1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 

4. (shooting). — ^The same 
Magpie. 

5. (common). — ^A magazine. 

1796. WoLCOT, Peter Pindar, p. 
509 [ed. X830]. And now of Hawkesbury 
they talked, who wrote in MAO8 for hire. 

1887. Comic Almanack, 92. At 
least 'twas so Some yean ago. Ere 
wisdom oped our eyes; And farthing 
folks, with penny mags, Made people 
penny wise. 

1869. Chamb. Journal, 8 May, 
p. 303. * Why don't you fellows write 
something for the mags?' said Tom. 

1882. Mrs. E. R. Albxandbr, The 
Freres, 45. He ... is on the staff of I 
don't know how many papers and mags. 

Verh, (old).— I. To talk. 

1886. Comic Almanack, October. 
Just stow your magging, for you've 
piped enough. 

1848. W. T. MoNCRiBrp, The 
Scamps of London, i. 2. Stow MAOonfo— 
here's more coves coming. 
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1885. G. A. Sala, in Daily Tele- 
graph , 26 Sept., 5-6. Who hangs for 
honrs aboat the Piazza Colonna at 
Rome, chattering and scandal-MAOOiNO. 

2. (thieves').— To steal. 

1818. Scott, Heart of MidUihian^ 
zliii. And loot the carters maog the 
coals. 

3. (American thieves*). — See 
quot. 

1859. Matssll, Vocabulumt s.v. 
Magoino. Getting money by cheating 
countrymen with balls, patent safes, etc. 

Mag's DIVERSION. SeeViXG. 

Maoa, subs, {htSTBiy).— Black- 
wood's Magazine, 

Magdalene, subs, (colloquial). — A 
reformed prostitute. 

169a CoNGRBVB, Old Baickelor, 
iv. 6. You don't love mutton, yon mao- 
DALBN unconverted? 

1818. Lady Morgan, Fl. Macarihy^ 
u. ii. 79 [18x9]. I will not have my 
house made a maodalen Asylum to a 
parcel of canting methodistical thieves. 

1878. WiLKiB Coixms, The New 
Magdalenb pritle]. 

1883. Trollops, Autobiography, 
p. 239. Very little of the Maodalbnb 
about her — because though there may be 
many Maodalbnis they are not often 
found. 

Maq-flyinq, subs, (thieves'). — See 
quot Cf, Mao = halfpemiy. 

1888. Daily Telegraphy 26 March, 
p. 2, col. 8. Of the twenty-nine ' night 
charges', by far the greater number 
were of . . . boys for mag flying, t>., 
'pitch and toss*. 

MAQQIE, subs, (Scots').— A harlot 
Cf, Kitty. 

1608. Philctus, S. P. R. [1702], iii. 
50. Ye trowit to get an e burd ofblisse. 
To have ane of ^r ma gobs. 

Maoois Rab (or ROBB), subs, phr, 
(Scots'). — I. A bad half-pemiy. 



2. (Scots').— A bad wife. 

Maoqino, subs, (colloquial). — ^Talk- 
ing. 

1884. E. Yatbs, Broken to Hamets, 
xxz. I con understand it all, you've 
been worked upon by the chatter and 
magging of these silly women until you've 
lost your own calm common sense. 

Maoqot, subs, (common). — i. A 
whim ; a crotchet; a fad {q,v^, 
Cf, (Scots') * bee m bomiet ' ; (Fr.) 
aes rats dans la tite, 

1655. Massinger, Very Woman, 
V. X. Now I dare swear Thou hast 
maggots in thy brains, thou wouldst not 
else, Talk of impossibilities. 

1678. BuTLBR, Hudibras, iiL 2, 
1375. To reconcile our late dissenters, 
diir breth'rcn though by other venters ; 
Unite them and their different biaggots, 
As long and short sticks are in fiftggots. 

1685. Crownb, Sir Courtly Nice, 
ii. X. The beef o' the nation breeds all 
Uie MAGGOTS in the people's heads. 

1701. Farquhar, Sir Harry 
Wildair, iii. x. Some time ago he had 
got the travelling maggot in his head, 
and was going to the Jubilee upon all 
occasions. 

1706.FARQUHAR,^frji*/j«^ Officer, 
iii. X. Pride possesses their hearts, a 
MAGGOT fills their heads. 

1712. Arbuthnot, History of John 
Bull, Ft. I. ch. z. John heard aU this 
while, ndth patience, till she pricked his 
MAGGOT, and touch^ him in the tender 
point. 

1719. DuRFBV, Pills to Purge, iv. 
77. Not long ago as all alone Ilay upon 
m^ Bed, 'Twizt sleeping and waking, 
this MAGGOT came in my Head. 

1822. Scott, The Fortunes of 
Nigel, iii. ' The King is a weel-natured 
and just man of his ain kindly nature, 
but he has a wee maggots that maun 
be cannxly guided.' 

1848. John Stsrlino, in Life bj 
Carlylb, Ft. m. ch. vL The thing is 
not bad ; but will require great labour. 
Only it is labour that I thoroughly like ; 
and which keeps the maggots out ot 
one's brain, until their time. 
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18ft5. TsNimoic, Maud, xxvu. 3. 
To tickle the maooot born in an emp^ 
head. 

3. (old). — See quots. 

1690. B. E., Diet, Cant Crew, 
S.V. Maggot, a whimsicall Fellow, full 
of strange Fancies and Caprichio's. 
Magootty, Freakish. 

1725. N. Bailby, Erasmus, ijj. 
Ton were as great a maggot as any m 
the world. 



1748. 



T. Dychb, DicHonary (5th 

— '^ * also a whimsical 

strange freakish 



ed.) Maggot (S.) . . . also a whimucal 
■ fall of 



fellow that 
fimdes. 



Maooot-boiler, subs.{o\<^. — ^A tal- 
low chandler. — G&OSE (1796). 

Maoooty (Maoqot-hbadso or -fa- 
ted), adj\ (oommon). — FandM; 
eccentric; foil of whimmes. 

1687. Bishop, Marrow of AstrO' 
logy, 60. A £uitastick man wholly bent 
to fool hb time and estate away in . . 
MAGGOT-PATBD whimsies, to no purpose. 

1690. B. E., Diet Cant Crew, 8.v. 
Maggot. 

1706. Farquhab, Recruiting Of' 
Jicer, ii. 2. I should haTe some rogne 
of a buOder . . . transform my noble 
oaks and elms into cornices, portals, 
sashes ... to adorn some magotty, 
new'&shioned bauble upon the Thames. 

1748. T. Dychb, Dictionary (5th 
ed), s.v. 

1786. Grose, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

1811. Lex, Bal., 8.v. 

1817-26. KntBY and Spsncb, Int, 
to Entomology, 85. The common saying 
that a whimsical person is maggoty, 
or has got maggots in his head, perhaps 
arose from the freaks the sheep have 
been observed to exhibit when infested 
by hots. 

1882. Rsv. J. PicKFORDj in Notes 
and Queries, 6. S. v. 2 18. Be it observed 
that MAGGOTY is a Chesnire provincialism 
for * crotchety', like the enression used 
in other parts, * a bee in the bottom.' 

MAQI8TRAN0, subs, (Aberdeen Uni- 
versit}^). — A student in arts of the 
last year: cf, Bejan. 



Maqistrate, subs, (Scots').— A her- 
ring. For synonyms 5^^ Glasgow 

MAGISTRATE. 

MAaNET,j«*5.(venery).— The female 
pudendum. For synonyms see 
Monosyllable. 

Magnificent, subs, (colloquial).— 
High and mighty. In pi. ^ a, state 
of dignified resentment 

1886. "MjiMXt XT, Midshipman Easy, 
ch. zxvii. Nevertheless, Jack walked his 
first watch in the MAGznncEirrs, as all 
middies do when they cannot go on 
shore, and turned in at twelve o'dodc, 
with the resolution of sticking to his 
purpose, and quitting his Majesty's 
service. 

Magnify. It doesn't magnify, 
phr. (oommon). — ' It doesn't sig- 
nify.' 

Magnum, subs. (coUoqnial).— A 

double quart Cf. Jeroboam, 

Rehoboam etc. 

1796. Burns, Eleeiion BaUads, 

VI. High-wav'd his maonum-bonum ronna 

"With Cyclopean fury. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. Magnum 
BoNUM. A bottle containing two quarts 
of wine. See Scotch pint 

1815. Scott, Guy Mannering, 
XXXVI. Discussing the landlord's bottle^ 
which was, of course, a magnum. 

1829. Edinburgh Review, XL. ^78. 
Daily washing down turtle and vennoo 
with quarts of sherry and magnums of 
claret 

1887. DiCKBNS, Pichwieh, six. They 
. . . ordered a glass of brandy and 
water . . . with a magnum of extra 
strengui. 

1850. TnACMxaMi, Pendennis,xxMi. 
Thev had a magnum of claret at dinner 
at the dub that day. 

1888. Athen<eum, ax April, 410. x. 
Tour noble magnum of La3itte, E'en 
Rothschild would have deemed a treat. 

Magpie, subs. (old). — i. A bishop. 
[From his vestments of black and 
white]. 
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1668. KiLLiORSW, ParsoH*s Wed- 
//(n^[DoDSLBY, Old Play ${!%•] ^)t xiv.459]. 
In ptire chari^ laid with bini, and was 
delivered, of a maopib ... for the mid- 
wife cried out 'twas bom a bishop, with 
tippet and white sleeves. 

1707. F. Brown, Works, \. 107. Let 
not those silkworms and magpies have 
dominion over us. 



2. (thieves').- 
sense 2. 



-See Mao, subs. 



3. (oommon). — A pie; pastry. 
Fr. parfond, 

4. (military). — A shot striking 
a taii^et, divided into four sections, 
in the outermost but one. [It is 
signalled with a black and white 
disk]. Cf. Bull's-eye. 

1884. Tl'iwtfx, 33 July. Running 
through the scoring gamut with an outer, 
a MAOPIB, and a miss. 

MAGPIE'S- NEST, subs. (venery). — 
The ians)\R pudendum. For syn- 
onyms see Monosyllable. 

c^.1720. Ballad rBrit. Mus. Cat. xx62i, 
i. 1. 75]. I heard the merry wag pro- 
test, The muff between her haunches, 
Resembled most a maopib's nest. Be- 
tween two lofty branches. 

</.1796. Old Ballad, 'Ken ye Na Our 
Lass, Bess ?' [quoted by Burks in Merry 
Afuses], Between her lily-white thies She*s 
biggit a maopib's-nbst. 

MAQ8MAN, subs, (thieves').— A Street 
swindler, a confidence-trick 
MAN. [From MAG = to talk + 
man]. For synonjons j^^ Thieves. 
Fr, un chevalier de la retourne, 

1888. Tk€ Town, • The SweU Mob,' 
27 Jan. A MAGSMAN must, of necessi^ 
be a great actor, and a most studious 
observer of human nature . . . Without 
[these attributes] a man might as well 
attempt to fly as to go out for a ' mag-stake.' 

1866. H. Mayhbw, Gi. World of 
London, "p, ^6, The dependents of cheats ; 
. as 'jollies ' and biagsmbn, or the confede- 
rates of other cheats. 



1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
Magsmen. Fellows who are too cow- 
ardly to steal, but prefer to cheat con- 
fiding people by acting on their cupidity. 

1864. Leeds Mercury, 7 June. The 
case we now report is one in which an 
Ei^lishman — a Yorkshireman too— was 
swindled by two magsmen. 

1887. W. E. Hbnlby, Villon's Good 
NighL You KAGSMBN bold that work 
the cram. 

1888. G. R. Sims, in CasselPs Sat. 
Journal, 31 March, p. 7. The MAGS- 
MAN earns his living by what is odled 
the confidence trick. 

Mahoqany, subs, (common). — i. A 
dining-table. Also mahooant- 

TREE. 

1840-1. DiCKBNS, Master Hum- 
phrey's Clock. I had hoped to have 
seen you three gentlemen with your legs 
under the mahogany in my humble parlor 
in die Marks. 

1847. Thackeray [in Punch, vol. 
MI. P« 13]' The Mahogany Tree [Title]. 

1847. Thackeray, Vanity Pair, 
Vol. u. ch. vii. ' I . . . can show a hand- 
somer service of silver, and can lay a 
better dinner on my mahogany, than ever 
they see on theirs.' 

1856. Strang, Glasgow (o» its Clubs, 
Z02. With his legs below the tavern 
mahogany, etc. 

1889. Licensed Victuallers' Gas,, 
x8 Tan. The men who had so constantly 
had their legs under his mahogany. 

1892. Hbnlby and STWHsiaov, Deacon 
Brodie, Tableau m. Sc. I. p. 30. Why 
man, if under heaven there were but one 
poor lock unpicked, and that the lock 
of one whose claret you've drunk, and 
who has babbled of woman across your 
own mahogany— that lock, sir, were en- 
tirely sacred. 

2. (nautical). — Salt beef; old 
HORSE {^,v,), 

3. (oommon). — Seequot. 

1791. BoswBLL, Johnson (1835), viii. 
53. Mr. EUiot mentioned a curious 
liquor peculiar to his country which the 
Cornish fishermen drink. They call it 
mahogany ; and it is made of two parts 
gin, and one part treacle, well beaten 
together. 
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1855. Strang, Glasgow ^iUClubt^ 
los. With his lees below the tavern 
mahogany, and with h» own tankard of 
UAHOOAMY before him. 

To HAVE ONE'S FEET UNDER 
ANOTHER man's MAHOGANY, 

verh.phr, (oommon). — To live on 
someone else. 

To AMPUTATE ONE'S MAHO- 
GANY, verb,phr, (common). — To 
run away; to CUT ONE'S stick 

Mahogany- FLAT, subs, (common). 
—A bug : cf. Heavy cavalry. 
For s3rnonyms see Norfolk 
Howard. 

MAHOMBTAN-QRUEL,51^J.(common). 

— Coflfee. — Grose (3rd ed., 1 796). 

Maid. Neither wife, widow, nor 
MAID, phr, (old). — See Maiden- 

WIFE-WIDOW. 

Maiden, ^^^^.(Old Scots' colloquial). 
— I. A decapitating machine. 

1715. Pbnnbcuik, Descr. of Tkoeed- 
dale, "p^. iS'iy, Which &tal instrument, 
at least the pattern thereof, the cruel 
R^ent [Earl Morton] had broiu^ht firom 
abroad to behead the Laird olPenne- 
cuilc of that ilk, who notwiUistanding 
died in his bed, and the unfortunate 
Earl was the first himself that handselled 
that merciless hatobn. 

1849. Macaulay, l/itl. Eng,, ▼. 
The rude, old guillotine of Scotland, 
called the maidbn. 

1890. Pall Mall Gas., 7 Mar., p. 
s. col I. A young Scotch gentleman of 
good birth, named 'A. Balfour/ was 
executed by an instrument called the 

MAIDSN. 

2. (colloquial). — In crick- 
et, an over with no runs; in 
racing, a horse which has never 
run. Also asoi^'.: as,aMAiDEN- 
speech, a MAiDEN-attempt etc. 

1690. B. E., Dici. Canl. Crew, s.v. 
Maidbn-sbssioms, when none are hanged. 



1786. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
1882. Daily Telegraph, 2 Jan. The 
conditions contain no allowance for 

MAXDBNS. 

Maiden-qear, subs, (old).— The 
virginity. Fr. c6te de tribula- 
tion. 
1719. DuRiBY, PilU to Purge, i. 



130. My father takes me for a Saint, 
Tno' weary of my maidbn gbbr, That I 
may give you ndl content, Pray look, 
Sir Knight, the coast be clear. 

Maidenhead, suhs. (vulgar: once 
literary). — * Newness ; freshness ; 
uncontaminated state. This is now 
become a low word.'— Johnson 
(1755)- 

159i. Nashb, Unf. Traveller 
[Grosart, v. 1 14]. He would let Florence 
his mistres natiue citie have the hazden- 
HBAD of his chiualrie. 

1598. Shakspbarr, Henry IV, z. 
59. The devil and mischance look big 
Upon the maidenhbad of our afEairs. 

1694. Crownb, Married Beau, ii. 
I. lUl give your ladyshi]p the MAroEN- 
HBAD of a new song of mine. 

^.1726. WoTTON [Johnson]. Some . . . 
have stained the maidenhbad of their 
credit with some negligent performance. 

Maiden-town, subs. (Old Scots*). — 
Edinburgh; auld REEKIE. [From 
a tradition that the maiden daugh- 
ters of a Pictish King sought pro- 
tection there during a time of dvil 
war]. 

Maiden-wife-widow, subs. phr. 
(old). — I. See quot. ; and (2) a 
whore [Ray (1767)]. 

1688. Randal Holmbs, Academy 
of Armory, ^OA, A maidbn-witb-widow, 
one that gave herself up to a man that 
could never enjoy her maidenhead. 

Maid Marian, js^x./^r. (old). — A 
wanton. [The character in the 
old monis-dance was taken by a 
loose woman]. 
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1598. Shakspbarb, Henry /K, 
PaUtaff. And for chasti^ Maid Marian 
is deputy's wife of the wand to thee. 

MAID8-AD0RNINQ, subs, (rhyming). 
— The momiiig. 

Maidstonb-jailer, svhs, (rhyming). 
— A tailor. For s3rnonyms see 
Prick-louse. 

Mail, subs. (Stock Exchange).— In 
//. = Mexican railway shares. 

To GET UP THE BiAIL, verh. 

phr, (thieves*). — To findmoney to 
defend a prisoner. 

Main, subs, (gaming). — The averages 
of the number to be thrown at dice; 
at (cock-fighting) the advantage 
onaseries of battles. — Bee (1823). 

To TURN ON THE B£AIN, verb, 

phr, (common). — ^To weep. For 
synonjrms see Nap a bib. 

1858. Braduy (Cuthbert Bede), 
Verdant Greeny Part 3, p. 90. The 
Mum cat up doosid this last time; 
You've no idea how she tusnbo on the 
MAIN and did the briny. 

Main-avenue, subs, (venery).— The 
female pudendum. For synonyms 
see Monosyllable. 

Main-brace. To splice the main- 
brace, verb, phr, (nautical). — 
To serve an allowance of grog; 
hence to drink. 

1884. Marrtat, Peter Simple^ ch. 
XV. With a bottle of rum, procured at 
the time they spucbd thb mainbracb. 

1877. Harribt Martinrau, Auto- 
biography, vol. ii. Appendix p. 480. 
Yesterday the captain shouted, for Uie 
fixBt time, spucB the kain-bracb (give 
out grog). 

Main-chance. See Chance. 

Main -SHEET, suhs, (conunon). — 
Drink: q>ecifically(in qaot)braQdy. 



1886. Grant Allen, In All Shades, 
ch. vii. 'In Trinidad! Well, weU, 
beautiful island, beautiful, beautiful I 
Must mind they don't take too mudi 
MAINSHEBT. or catch yellow Jade, or live 
in the marshes, that's all.' 

Main-toby, subs, (old).— The high- 
way, or main road. See toby. 

Majority. To go over to (or join) 

THE MAJORITY (or GREAT MAJOR- 
ITY), verb. phr. (old).— To die. 
For synon)rms see Hop the twig. 
[The expressions^ nXh6vfQv liUe- 
bat is found in Crinagoras(-4«/Ao/. 
Palat, IX, /^2), andpenetrare ad 
plures in Plautus ( Trin,^ ii, 2, 1 4). 
A correspondent of the Illustrated 
London News (* Echoes,' Sept 
9, 1883) writes: 'The phrase 
joining the majority is a free 
translation of the sepulchral for- 
mula, Abierunt ad multos, used 
by the Roman legionaries in Bri- 
tain'; but in all probability the 
English use of the expression 
comes from quot 1721]. 

1721. Young, Revenge, iv. i. Life 
is the desert, life the solitude; Dea^ 

JOINS us TO THB GREAT MAJORITY. 

l99\,Ucensed Victuallers* Afirror, 
ya J[an., p. i. coL 1. Henry Saffrey, the 
Paris Leviathan, has joined the ever- 
increasing MAJORITY. * Luct^ Saff ' was 
very popular in the French capital. 

Make, subs. (old). — i. See Mao. 
2. (thieves'). — See quot. 

1748. T. Dychb, Dictionary{$iheA.). 
Make (A.) done, performed, produced; 
also a cant word for theft. 

Verb, (thieves').— I. To steal 
For synonyms see Prig. 

1690. B. E., Diet, Cant. Crew,%,v. 
Make ... I made this knife at a heat, 
I stole it cleaverly. 

1785. Grose, Vulg, Tongue, t.v. 
Made. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
Made. 
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1877. J. Grbkkwood, Dick Temple^ 
ch. vi. Ten or twelve pounds per week ! 
There are hundreds of London thieves, 
who are known and branded as such, who 
do not MAKE twice as many shillings. 

2. (Winchester College). — To 
appropriate. 

1866. Manspuld, School Life ^ 46. 
In the matter of certain articles .... 
supplied b^ the College, we used to put 
a liberal interpretation on the eighth 
commandment .... and it was considered 
fair to UAKB them if you could. 

3. (colloquial). — To earn. 

1878. Jas. GRSBifWOOD, In Strange 
Company, But what one in vain looked 
for was the 'jolly be^^gar,' the oft-quoted 
and steadfastly beheved-in personage 
who scorns work because he can makb 
in a day three times the wages of an 
honest mechanic by the simple process 
of cadging. 

On the make, adv, phr, 
(common). — Intent on (i) booty, 
or (2) profit 

To MAKE UP ONE'S MOUTH, 

verb, phr, (colloquial). — To get 
one's living. 

To MAKE HORNS, verb, phr, 
(old). — I .To reproach with cudcol- 
dom by forking two fingers from 
the brows. See Horns. 

2. (colloquial). — See Faces. 

To MAKE AWAY (WTTH ONE- 
SELF), verb, phr, (colloquial). — 
See quot. 1836. 

1633. Spbnsxr, Ireland (^cy. 
Diet.]. Clarence . . . soon after, by sinister 
means, was dean madb away. 

1836. C. DiCKBNS, Pickwick Papers^ 
p. 65 (ed. 1857). * Perhaps he may hang 
himself.' ' Very good,' rejoined Mr. Sim> 
mer^, pulling out the ^Id pendl-case 
again. 'I've no objection to take you 
that way. Say— makss away with him- 
self.' * Kills himself in fact' said WUkins 
Flasher Esquire. 

To MAKE DAINTY, verb. phr. 
(colloquial). — To scruple. 



% 



To MAKE NICE, verb, phr. 
(old colloquial). — To scruple or 
object. 

To MAKE UP, verb, phr, (thea- 
trical and common). — i . To dress : 
as an actor for a part .Sf^ Make-up. 

1602. Dbckbr, Saiiro-matiix in 
IVorks (1871), i. 253. Wat Terrill, th'art 
ill suited, ul madb vp, In Sable colloon, 
like a night piece dyed, Conn'st thou 
the Prologtie of a Maske in blacke. 

1688. JoNSON, Tale of a Tub, i. 3. 
I would have him The bravest, ridiest, 
and the properest man A tailor could 
MAKB up; or all the poets, With the 
perfamers, 

1655. Massimgbr, Very Woman , 
i. I. Pedro, Morrow, sister i Do I not 
come unseasonably? Aim, Why, good 
brother? Pedro. Because yon are not 
yet ^ly madb up, Nor fit for visitation. 

1844. Puck, p. 30. Feeling convinced 
that lovers were my line I once tried 
Romeo, but was hissed ; since then My 
younff ambition,sadlv I resign, — My mind 
and lace madb up for first old men. 

1869. Mrs. H. WooD,Roland Vorke, 
XXV. That lad^ . . . had absolute need 
of artistic aid in the matter of makino- 
UP ; face and shape and hair and attire 
alike requiring duly renovation. 

1888. D. Cook, Nights alike Play, 
vol. I. ch. zv. The actor had taken 
exDseding pains with the part. His face 
had been carefully madb up, and every 
detail of his dress and deportment elabo- 
rately studied. 

2. (common). — To get iq), or 
invent: as a catch or *take in'. 

To MAKE (or take) IT UP, 

verb, phr, (colloquial). — ^To be 
reconciled after a quarrel. 

1598. Shakspbarb, Merchant of 
Venice, v. 4, 103. I knew when seven 
justices could not makb up a quarrel. 

To MAKE MOUTHS, verb, phr. 
(colloquial). — To jeer; to grin. 

To MAKE ENDS MEET, verb, 

phr. (venery). — To copulate. For 
sjrnonyms ^^ Greens and Ride. 
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To MAKE HAY, verb, phr, 
(common). — To tvmible; to con- 
fuse; to disorder. 

1868. H. KiNGSLBY, Austin Elliot^ 
ch. ziii. His usual holiday amusements 
were these — to interrapt his sister's les- 
sons as much as possible, and in the 
absence of the governess, to (as he 
called it) biakb hay in the school-room. 

To MAKE MEAT OF, V^^./Ar. 

(American). — To kUL 

1841. RoxTON, Life in the Far 
West^ p. 3. Poor Bill Bent I th^ 
Spaniards madb bcbat of him. 

To MAKE A HOUSE, V^3./Ar. 

(Parliamentary).— To gather a quo- 
rum (40 members). 

1864. The Spectator^ p. 529. 
Nobody played marplot, but the division 
revealed the absence of a quorum, and 
a bill which interests all capitalists, and 
will before lone interest every taxpayer, 
was interrupted by mere official careless- 
ness as to MAKINO A HOUSE. 

As GOOD (BAD, HOT, DRUNK, 
etc.) AS THEY MAKE THEM, ^i^r. 

(common). — As good, bad, etc as 
may be. 
187[?]. Broadside Ballad, *As good 

AS THEY MAKE 'bm' [Title]. 

1889. Modem Society, X2 Oct., p. 
X26<, col. 2. About a dozen yards in, 
I think you said, and the tide cominc^ 
in about as fast as they make it. Ibid. 
p. 1267, col. 2. The couple were engaged 
to be married, and Miss King, who 
seems to be as sentimental as Ambri- 
CANS ARE BiADB, suggcstcd that they should 
carry out the marriage ceremony in 
Greenwood Cemetery. 

1889. Bird o* Freedom, 7 Aug., 
p. 3. On reaching the party it was 
evident that one of the Frenchmen was, 
not to put too fine a point on it, about 
AS DRUNK AS THEY MAKE 'em. He Opened 
the campaign by asking us to have a 
drink with him. Of course, he spoke in 
French. 

1890. G. Allen, Tke Tents of 
Shem, iii. I like them; thorough ladies, 
and well brought up, and as clever a& 

TBBY MAKE THEM. 
VOL. IV. 



1894. George Moore, Esther 
Waters, xvii. You are AS strong as 

THEY MAKE 'EM. 

Make him swim foe it, 
phr. (American thieves'). — See 
quot. 

1859. Matsell, Vocahulum, s.v. 
Make him swim for it. Cheat him out 
of his share. 

See also Back ; bacon ; Bates ; beep; 
blub; bones; books; buttons; chil- 
dren's shoes ; CLEAN BREAST ; CLEAN 
SWEEP ; CLINK ; CRIMSON ; DUCKS- AND- 
DRAKBS; FACE ; FEATHER ; FIGURE ; FISH; 
FLASH ; FOOL ; FUN ; FUR ; GOOD ; HAIR ; 

hand; hare; hash; hay; honest woman ; 
kiss; leg; lip; long-arm; lucky; 
man ; meal ; iceat ; mouth ; night ; pile ; 
PLAY ; POINT ; Queen Anne's fan ; raise ; 
RUNNING ; scarce ; SHOW ; SPLASH ; split; 
stand; things; tracks; turkey-mer- 
chant ; two come ; Virginia fence ; 
water ; whack ; whole cloth ; woman ; 
etc. etc 

MAKEPEACE, subs. (old). — See 
quot For synonjons see ToKO. 

1657. COLB, Adam in Eden. It 
[the birch] is useful for the punishment 
of children, both at home and at school, 
for it hath an admirable influence on 
them when they are out of order, and 
therefore some call it makepeace. 

Maker, JM^^. (American). — A tailor; 
a PRiCKLOUSE(y.z'.).For synonyms 
see Snip. Span, picapiofos. 

1833. Neal, Down Easters,v.6^. 
* Who's your maker?' *My maker !— 
Oh ! I understand you, my tailor you 
mean ? * • Yes— who made your coat ? ' 

Makeshift, subs. (old). — A thief. 
For synonyms see TmKVES. 

1584. A Mirour for Magistrates 
of Cyties, fol. 33 (back). London is sore 
charged with these makeshiftes. 

MAKE8URE8, suhs. (potmen's). — 
Petty pilferings; fluff (^.v.); 
CABBAGE (^.f.). Fr. la gratie. 
18 
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Make-up, subs, (theatrical). — i.The 
arrangement of an actor's face 
and dress. See TO make up, 
sense i. Make-up box = a 
box of materials — rouge, sponges, 
grease-paint, and the like — used 
in making-up. 

1870. Figaro, 25 Nov. * A Dream 
of the Kow.* An elderly gentleman— 
who is •eventjr if he is a day, but wishes 
to pass himself off for— let us be chari- 
table and say— half his real age. Cer- 
tainly, his MAKE-UP is wondetfolly good. 

1876. G. EuOT, Daniel Deronda, 
iii. The sort of professional makb-up 
which penetrates skin, tones, and ges- 
tures, and defies all drapery. 

1879. DiCKHNS, Did. 0/ Loudon, 
8.V. 'Private Theatricals'. For wigs and 
MAKB-UP the amateur may depend upon 
Mr. Clarkson, of Wellington-street. 

1882. Daily Telegraph, 22 Feb. 
*The success of the idea was prejudiced 
by the makb-up, for though there was 
hideousnesc in the eyes, the lower part 
of the £u:e of the new Caliban was 
anyUiing but unprepossessing.' 

1888. G. A. Sala, Echoes of the 
Year, 362. Her makb-up was so terri- 
fically weird and ghastly. 

1889. Academy, 6 J»ily, p. I4' Mr. 
Somerset, who makes up badly for the 
part of the father, unless it is, as it may 
be, very clever to suggest by makb-up, 
a character wholly artificial etc. 

1889. Globe, zx Feb. The arrange- 
ment of paunch and limb and the 
make-up of the face are perfect. 

1891. Sporting Life, 25 Mar. No 
more a type than those tM'O comedians 
at the Opera Comique are — thanks to 
the MAKB-UP and the words they speak 
and warble. 

2. (common). — A piece of de- 
ception ; a BARNEY (^.v.) ; gam- 
mon (^.v.); HUMBUG (^q>v.)\ a 

TAKE-IN (^.V.). 



Make- WEIGHT, subs, (old). — i. A 
small candle. — Grose (1785). 



2. (old). — A short slender man. 
—Grose (1785). 

Makings, subs, (colloquial).— i. Ma- 
terial for anything. 

1886. DicKRNS, Pickwick, uxvii. 
324. He seemed to have the makings 
of a very nice fellow about him. 

1858. Frazer^i Mag., Aug., 220. 
Men who have in them the makings of 
better preachers. 

1876. G. EuoT, D. Deronda, Bk. 
II. ch. xvi. 'You've not the makings of 
a Person in you, or a Leibnitz either.' 

1886. World, i April, p. 18, col. 
2. If I mistake not, he has the makings 
of a first-class steeplechaser about him. 

2. (common). — (i) Profits ; (2) 
earnings. Fr. le jus. 

1892. CasselPs Saturday Jl., 21 
Sept., p. 13, col. 3. Of coursemy makings 
varied considcraDly, and to some extent 
depended on the success of my particular 
patrons at batting in the college matches. 

Malady of France, subs.phr. (old). 
' — Syphilis. For synonyms x^tf La- 
dies' Fever. 

1599. Shakspbarb, Henry V,v. i. 
87. News have I that my Nell is dead 
i' th' spital Of Malady op Franck. 

Malinger, verb, (old: now recog- 
nised). — To sham iUness; to shirk 
duty. 

1890. Century Dict,^%.\. Malimgbr 
.... from F. malingrcr, a slang word 
meaning * sufiFer ' . . . . formerly applied 
to beggars who feigned to m side or 
injured in order to excite compassion. 

1895. Pall Mall Gaz., No. 9542, 
p. X. 'Administering Angels.' The an- 
swer is comparatively simple : because the 
Shadow understands English politics, and 
thought to gain by malikgrrucg. 

Malinqerer, subs, (old: now re- 
cognised). — A shirker under pre- 
tence of sickn^. 
1785. Grose, Vulg. longue, s.v. 
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1811. Lex, Bal.f s.v. Maungbror. 
A military term for one who, under 
pretence of sickness, evades his duty. 

Malkin (Maukin or Mawkin), subs, 
(old). — I. Originally (Johnson) a 
kitchen- wench (Moll for Mary + 
Km). Hence, a dish-dout; a scare- 
crow ; a wisp : and so, a slattern. 

1579. GossoN, Schoole of Abuse, 
p. 37 (Arbbr^. There are more houses 
then Parishe Churches, more maydos then 
MAULXiif , more wayes to the woode than 
one. 

1596. Nashb, Have IViik You etc, 
[Grosart, iii. 169]. He makes a m aulkin 
and a shoo-dout of her. 



Dbkkbr, Newes from Hell 
Filthyer than a 
hee sweeps his 



1606. , ^ 

[Grosart, ii. 130]. Filthyer than a 
that " 



Baker's mawkin 
ouen with. 

1610. Shakspbarb, Coriol., ii. x. 
The kitchen malkin pins Her richest 
lockram round her reechy neck. 

1629. Davbnant, Alhovine, iv. 
*Las poor maulkin ! she's caught. 

1690. B. E., Did, Cant, Crew, s.v. 
Malkin or maukin, a Scare-crow, Drest 
and Set up to frif ht the birds .... Hence 
MALKiN-TRASU, for one in a rueful Dress, 
enough to fright one. There are more 
Maids than malkins. Mawks, the same 
abbreviated. Mawkish, a Wallowish, ill 
Tast. 

1698. CoHOKSVE, Old Bachelor, in. 
2. Thou MAUKIN, made up of the shreds 
and parings of his superfluous fopperies. 

1728. Swift, Ballyspellin (An- 
swer), [Chalmbrs, English Poets, xi.525]. 
Your MAWKINS there smocks hempen 
wear. Of hoUand not an eU in. 

1785. Gross, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

1847-50. Tbnnyson, Princess, v. 25. 
Or a draggled mawkin, thou. 

1872. Gardener's Chronicle, 22 
Nov. Our old friend of the hat and coat 
all stuffed with straw (in some districts 
called a mawkin) is in nine cases out of 
ten useless. 

2. (Scots').— A hare; also. (old) 
a cat. 

1787. Burns. Tarn Samson* s Elegy, 
Te raankins, cock your fuds fn' braw. 



3. (Scots*).— The female j>«/i^- 
dum: z>., PUSSIK (q,v,). Also 
ROUCH-MAWKIN. 

1540. Lyndsav, 7»n>j?*/tf «■/»>, line 
Z924. And ye Ladies, that listtopisch, 
Lift up your taill plat in ane disch ; And 
gif that your mawkinr cryis quhisch, Stap 
in ane wusp of strae. 

MALKIN-TRA8H, St4^S. (old).— ^tf 
quot. 

1690. B. E., Diet, Cant, Crew, s.v. 
1785. Grosb, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 
Malkin-trash. One in dismal garb. 

Malmsey-nosb, subs, (old).— ^tftf 
quot. Cf. Grog-blossom. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 
Malmsby-nosb. a red-pimpled snout, 
nch in carbuncles and rubies. 

Malt, verb, (common). — ^To drink 
beer. 

1828-45. T. Hood, Poems, i. p. 
148 (ed. 1846). She drank nothing lower 
than Curafoa, Maraschino,or pink Noyau, 
And on principle never maltbd. 

.. ^^5- „Marryat. Jacob Faithful, 
xxii. Well, for my part I malt. 

To HAVE THE MALT ABOVE 
THE WHEAT (WATER, or BfEAL), 

verb, phr, (Scots' colloquial).- 
To be drunk. For s)monyms see 
Drinks and Screwed. 

1767. Ray, Proverbs [Bohn (1893), 
63]. 'Proverbial Periphrases of one 
Drunk ', The malt is abovb thb water. 

1816. Scott, Old Mortality, iv. 
Aweel,— when the malt begins to get 
ABOON THB MEAL . . . then Jenny, they're 
bke to quarrel. 

Maltoolino, subs, (thieves*).— 
See quot. Cf, Molltooler, 
1862. H. Mavhbw, Lon, Lab, df 
Zf^' J^^^r^ *^- 324- Which she does 
by shoplifting, and picking pockets 
in omnibuses, the latter being termed 

MALTOOUNG. 

Maltout, subs, (old).— ^^ quot. 
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1785. Grosh, Vulg. Tongue, S.V, 
Maltout, a nickname . . . used by soldiers 
and sailors of other corps, probably a 
corruption of matelot ... a sailor. 

Malt-worm (-bug or -horse), subs. 

(old).— A tippler; a lushington 

\q.v.). 

1551. Still, Gammer Gurton's 

NeedU [Dodsley, Old Plays, ii. 21]. 

Then doth she tro^le to me the bowle, 

Even as a mault-wormb shold. 

1686. Harrison, England, p. 202. 
It is incredible to say how our malt- 
duos lug at Uiis liquor. 

1591. Nashb, Prognostication 
[Grosart, u. 147]. If violent death 
ti^e not away such consuming mault 

WORMS. 

15M. Shakspbarb, Comedy of 
Errors, iii. i. 32. Malt-horsb . . . . 
Coxcomb, idiot I 

1598. Life &• Death of Jack Straw 



[DODSLBV, Old Plays (1874), v. 403]. You 
shall purchase the prayers of all the 
ale wives in town, for saving a malt- 



worm and a customer. 

1598. Shakspbarb, / Hen, IV, ii. 
X. None of these mad, musUchio, purple- 

hued MALT-WORMS. 

1889. Austin Dobson, Poems on 
Several Occasions, II. 209. ' The MALT- 
worm's Madrigal.' [Title]. 

Mammet, suhs, (old).— A puling " 
girL 
1595. Shakspbarb, Romeo &* Juliet, 
iii. 5. And then to have a wretched 
puling fool, A whining mammbt, in her 
fortunes tender. To answer I'll not wed 
—I cannot love. 

1610. JoNSOW, Alchemist, v. «;. 
-Slight I you are a mammbt 1 O I could 
touse you now. 

Mammy.^w^j. (oolloqmal).— I. Moth- 
er: an endearment. 
1560. Nice Wanton [Dodslby, Old 
Plays (1874), ii. 180]. Cards, dice, kiss, 
cUp, and so forth ; All this our mammy 
would take in good worth. 

rf.1796. Burns, There Was a Lass, 
An* aye she wrought her mammib s 
wark. An' aye she sang sae merrilie. 



2. (obsolete American). — A 
negro nurse; maumer. 

Man, subs, (once literary: now vul- 
gar). — I. A husband; a lover: 
generally 'my man'. 

C.1369. Chaucer, Troilus, Jv. 447. 
I wol nat ben untrewe for no wight. But 
as hire man I wol ay lyve and sterve, 
And ncvere noon other creature serve. 

d.l4Al. Jambs I (of ScotUnd), ATtw^x 
Quhair, ii. 44. Quhen sail your mcrd 
rew upon your b«an, Quhoii scruice b 
yet uncouth to yow ? 

</.1719. Addison, The Ladies* Asso- 
ciation. In the next place, every wife 
ought to answer for her man. 

1788. R. Galloway, Poems, p. 124. 
'Twas thus he left his royal plan, If 
Mar'gret cou'd but want a man ; But this 
b more than Mar'gret can. 

2. (common). — ^The 'head* or 
obverse of a coin used in tossing: 
cf. Woman. 

1828. Bek, Living Picture of Lon- 
don, 241. The person calling for man 
or * woman*. 

3. (old university). — See quot 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. Man (Cam- 
bridge). Any undergraduate from fifteen 
• to Uiirty. As, a man of Emanuel—a 
young member of Emanuel. 

Verb, (venery).— To possess a 
woman. For synonjrms see 
Gbebns and Ride. 

Dead man, subs. phr. (old). 
— A supemumery. 
1659-60. ^PYS, Diary, 8 Mar. Philip 
Holland . . . told me to have five or six 
servants entered on board as dead mkn, 
and I to give them what wages I pleased, 
and so their pay to be mine. 

Man alive! phr. (common). 
— A mode of salutation. Used in 
remonstrance or surprise. 

Man of many morns, subs, 
phr. (Scots*).— A procrastinator. 
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Man op the world, subs, 
phr, (old: now colloquial). — See 
quot 

1811. Lex, BaLt s.y. Man of tub 
WORLD. A knowing man. 

Man-Friday, subs, (common). 
— A factotimi. [From the character 
in Robinson Crusoe^ 

Man-a-hangino, subs, (old). 
— A man in difficulties. 

The man in the moon, subs, 
phr, (political). — I. A mythical 
personage who finds money for 
electioneering, and for such elec- 
tors as vote straight. 

1866. To/ness BlecHon PeMiortt 
* Evidence of Mr. Rob. Harris.' I have 
had to deal with unknown gentlemen at 
Totnes before. A man in the moon is the 
natural consequence of a Totnes election. 

1881. Contemporary Review^ xxxiz. 
869. My labourers were paid in a public- 
house in the town by a man from behind 
a screen, who was invisible; after the 
fashion of the man in the moon, who 
pays bribes at elections. 

1884. Graphic^ 9 August, p. 123, 
col. I. What would Mr. Schnadhorst 
and the Six Hundred sa^ if they were 
deprived of their favourite occupation 
because a few weak-kneed fellow-towns- 
men had been caught pocketing the 
guineas of some man in thb moon. 

1889. Daily Telegraph, 25 Nov. 
Formerly bribery and corruption were 
personal. On or before the election day 
a mysterious stranger descended on the 
town, and took up his abode in a retired 
chamber of a private inn. The word 
was sent round, and there repaired to 
his presence quietly, and one by one, 
those undecided electors who were report- 
ed to have an itching palm. In many 
boroughs this stranger was called The 
MAN IN THB MOON, perhaps on account 
of the ' silver lining ' to the voters' pockets 
which resulted from his hidden rays. 

2. (old).— A dolt. For 
synonjmis see Bitffle and Cab- 
bage-head. 

1681-8. Arcbbp. Laud, Sermons, 
p. 17 (ed. 1847). ' -^d all the Kings of 



the gentiles shall do homage to their King. ' 
Good God, what a fine people have we 
here? Men in thb moon. 

If my aunt had been my 
uncle she'd have been a man 
(or had a pair of balls under 
HER ARSE), phr, (old). — Said 
in derision of a ridiculous surmise: 
— • If wishes were horses, beggars 
would ride ; ' 'If pigs had wings, 
what lovely birds they'd make!' 

1767. Ray, /Vw^*«[BoHN (1893), 
X67I s.v. 

He'll be a man before his 
MOTHER. See Mother. 

To go out and see a man, 

verb. phr. (common). — To drink : 
an excuse for a gloss. 

The man in the street, /Ar. 
(common). — Everybody. 

1868. Wmytb Mblvillb, WTiite 
Rose, ch. zlvii. The moment the door 
closed. Burton's face assumed an expres- 
sion ofdeep and friendly concern. 'Jerry,* 
said he, 'I didn't come here at early 
dawn only to tell you what the man in 

THB STRBBT SayS.' 

1889. Pall Mall Gax., 6 Nov., p. 
X, col. 3. The Swaziland question, which 
has been smouldering in Government 
offices and between the covers of Blue- 
books for the last twelve years, has 
reached the flaming point when thb man 
IN THB STRSBT begins to turn round and 
look and wonder what is the matter in 
Swaziland. 

1892. National Obsem'er, 20 Aug., 
p. 355, c. X. He tells you little or nothing 
that IS not (amiltar to thb man in tbb 

STRBBT. 

To GET BEHIND A MAN, verb, 

phr, (common). — To endorse a 
bill. 

The frott that made man 
wise, phr. (old).— Copulation. 

1605. Marston, Insatiate Coun- 
tess, iii. I'll lead the way to Venus's 
paradise. Where thou sh^t taste that 
FRurr that madb man wisb. 
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OiD MAN, j«^j./Ar.(oominon). 
— An employer; a chief; the 
oovBRNOR (^.v.); the father of 
a family. Also, a husband. 

1847. HowiTT, Journal, p. 287. To 
begin with the captain. He was a fint- 
rate old man as far at good treatment 
and good living went. 

The sick man, syhs* phr. 
(literary). — Turkey. 

Man about town, subs, phr, 
(colloquial). — See quot 

1690. B. E., Did. Cani, Crew, 
8.V. Man o' th* town, a Lew'd Spark, 
or very Debaushe. 

1785. Gross, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

Man op Kent, subs, phr, 
(common). — See quot. 1787. 

1787. Grosb, Prov. Glossary etc, 
(x8ii), p. 72. AU the inhabitantsof Kent. 
east of tne river Medway, are called 
Men of Kent, from the story of their 
having retained their ancient privileges, 
particularly those of gavel-kind, by meet- 
mg William the Conqueror at Swans- 
comb-bottom; each man, besides his arms, 
carrying a green bough in his hand; by 
this contrivance concealing their number 
under the appearance of a moving wood. 
The rest of Uie inhabitants of the county 
are stiled Kentish-men. 

1861. CuTHBSRT Bedb, Our New 
Rector, ch. z. p. X04. ' And the Men 
OP Kent, you know, were never con- 
quered I— ar'n't we just proud of that I' 

A MAN OR A MOUSE, phr. (old). 

— Something or nothing (Florio); 
one on the other. 

1541. Schole House of Women 
[Hazlitt, Early Pop. Poetry (1866), iv. 
III]. Fear not, she saith unto her spouse, 
A man or a mouse whether ye be. 

Nine tailors make a man. 
See Ninth. 

The little man in the boat, 
subs, phr, (vcnery). — The clitoris. 
See Button. 



Manablins, subs. (old). — ^Broken 
victuals. Fr. arUquin^dJoA l€ bijou. 
Also MANAVnJNS. 

1888. ROLP BoLDRBWOOp, Robbery 
Under Arms, xxii. No end of m ana vi- 
LiNS either. 

Manarvel, verb, (nautical). — To 
pilfer small stores. 

Man-box, subs, (old).— A coffin. 

1820. Reynolds ('Peter Corcoran'), 
The Fancy, 'King Tims the First.' 
Mr. Munster Hatband, when shall I 
have a long man-box bespoke ? 

Manchester, subs, (common). — 
The tongue. For synonyms see 
Pratino-cheat. 

1819. Vaux, Memoirs, %.v. 

1820. London Magazine, i. s6. 
Bidding her hold her Manchbstbr. 

1828. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue (3id 
od.), S.V. 

Manchester-silk, subs, (common). 
—Cotton. 

Manchester sovbrbiqn, subs.phr. 
(common). — A shilling. For syn- 
onyms see Bob. 

Manchet. See Brewer's-baskbt. 

Man-chovey. See Chovet. 

M AND BR, subs, (thieves'). — Seet^ot, 

1877. J. Greenwood, Dick Temple, 
ch. xvi. A couple of mandbrs (the slang 
phrase amongst this callow brood of 
young gaol-birds for 'remands'). 

Manoozy, subs, (old). — I. A telling 
hit ; and (2) term of endearment 
among East-end Jews. [Both fix)m 
the fighter, Mendoza]. 

Manq, verb, (Scots').— To talk; to 
brag; to boast. 
1819. Vaux, Memoirs, s.v. 
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1821. D. Haooart, Ufe, ' Glosuiry', 
p. \^^, Mano, to boast ; to talk of. 

Manqer. See Dog. 

Manqlk, x»dj.(vene]7). — '^^^ female 
pudendum. For synonyms see 
Monosyllable. 

Manhandle, verb, (common). — To 
maltreat; to handle roughly; 
to thrash. For synonyms see Tan. 

1886. Century^ xxxi. 905. la two 
minutes they were so mauled and 
MANHANDLED that it was reported aft. 

Manhole, subs, (venery). — The 
female pudendum. For synonyms 
see Monosyllable, 

Man-in-black, subs. phr. (old). — 
A parson. For synonyms see 
Devil-dodger and Sky-pilot. 

1691-2. Gentlemen'i Journal, 
^ay* P> 5* The MAN IN BLACK makcs 
. . . one of two in less than half an hour. 

Man-in-blue, subs. phr. (old).— 
A policeman. For synonyms j^^ 

BSAK. 

Manners. After you is manners, 
phr. (old). — A jocuhir implication 
of inferiority. 

1669. Bromb, Queen {s» Concubine 
C1873I p. 6x. Cur. Wilt thou be a 
scholar? Andr. After you is manners. 

Mannish, adj. (old). — Amorous. 

1388. Chaucer, MerchanfsTale, 
i. 2^2. A childstere or wastour of thy 
gooa, Or riche or poore, or eUes 

MANNTSH wood. 

Manoeuvre. See Apostle. 

Man-gf-straw. See Straw. 

Man (or lad) of wax, subs. phr. 
(old). — A sharp, clever feUow; a 
model man. 



1595. Shakspbarb, Romeo &* 
Juliet, i. 3. Why, he's a man of 
WAX . . . Nay, he's a flower, i' £uth, 
a very flower. 

1612. Field, Woman is a Weather- 
cock [DoDSLBY, Old Plays (1874), xi. 19]. 
By Jovo I it is a little man of wax. 

1823. W. T. Moncrieff, Tom and 
Jerry, ii. 3. A glass of good max, had 
they twigg'd it. Would have made Uiem, 
bke us, lads of wax. 

Man-root, subs, (venery). — ^The 
/tf«w [Whitman]. For synonyms 
see Creamstice and Prick. 

MAN'S MEAT. See Meat. 

Man-Thomas, xz^x.^Ar. (venery). — 
The penis. For synon3rms see 
Creamstice and Prick. 

Man-trap, subs, (common). — i.A 
widow; HOUSE to let (q.v.), 

1778. GrOLDSMiTH, She Stoops to 
Conquer, iii. Y. M. Tliere's Mrs. Man- 
trap. 

1785. Gross, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

1859. Matsell, Vocabulum, s.v. 

2. (old). — ^A Imnp of excrement; 
a QUAKER (q.v.). 

3. (venery). — See quot. For 
synonyms see Monosyllable. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. Mantrap. 
A woman's commodity. 

Manual-compliment (or SUBSCRIP- 
TION), subs, (colloquial). — A blow; 

a SIGN-MANUAL \q.V.). 

1750. Fielding, Tom Jones, xvi. 
2. These he accompanied with some 

MANUAL REMONSTRANCES, which nOSOOncr 

reached the ears of Mr. Western than 
that worthy squire b^;an to caper very 
briskly about the room. 

Manufacture, subs, (old).— ^^ 
quot. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. Manufact- 
URB. Liquors prepared from materials 
of English growth. 
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M AP,xf^x.(prmters'). — A dirty proot 

Marble (or Marvel)* verb, (Ameri- 
can). — Tomoveoflf; to absquat- 
ulate (^.v.). 

Marble- ARCH, tubs, (veneiy). — The 
female pudendum, ForsynoDyms 
see Monosyllable. 

Marbles, xm^^. (common). — i. Fur- 
niture ; moveables. Money and 
MARBLES = cash and effects. 
[From Fr. meubles"]. Hence, any 
substantial ^utd pro qu6. 

English synonyms. Belong- 
ings; household gods; lares and 
penates ; moveables; sticks; sprats; 
slows ; traps. 

French synonyms. Le bahut 
(popular = large dresser); le ba- 
zar (prostitutes*); du/ourbz{po- 
pular). 

1867. A. Trollopb, Clavering^, 
ch. xzx. And you may be sure of this, 
she won't get any money from me, 
unless I get the marbles for it. 

2. (old). — S3rphilis; French 
GOUT {q,v.), 

1592. R. Greenb, Theevet Palling 
Out [Harl. Misc., viii. 392]. Look into 
the spittle and hospitalls, there you shall 
see men diseased of the French marbles, 
giving instruction to others. 

1692. Grebnb, Quip for Upstart 
Courtier [Harl. Misc., vi. 406]. Neither 
do I frequent whore-houses to catch the 
MARBLBS, and so grow your patient. 

3. (venery). — ^The Ustes. For 
synonyms see Cods. 

March. See Dirty-shirt march. 

MARCHINQ-REQIMENT, 5Ub9, (mili- 
tary). — An iniantry regiment of 
the line: in disparagement 

Marchioness, subs, (common). — 
A slatternly maid-of-all-work ; a 



A. Sala, \n III, L, News, 
499, col. X. I light n^on 



SLAVEY {q.v,), [From the charac- 
ter in T?te Old Curiosity Skop^ 
by C. Dickens]. 

1888. G, 
24 Nov., V' .,,. - -. 

the London papers, containing alarming 
statements about a little bit of a maid- 
of>all-work . . . Thb marchioness down 
in Shrewsbunr Vale has, it would appear, 
been Uie object of the most astounding 
' manifestations.' 

1886. J. S. Winter, Booties" Baby, 
ch. ii. p. ^6. To develop into the unna- 
turidly widened and unkempt hand of a 

MARCHIONESS. 

Mare, subs, (common), — A woman; 
a wife. The grey mare is the 
better horse = the wife rules 
the husband. 

To WIN THE UARE OR LOSE 

THE HALTER, verb. phr,(o\d),— 
To play double or quits. 

Money makes the mare go, 
phr, (common). — Money does 
anything you will. 

1605. Breton, An Old Man s Les- 
son [Grosart, ii. /, 7, 2, line ^2]. 
Money is a matter of more moment than 
you make account of; why money makes the 
medicine for the side, pleads the client's 
cause, maintains the merchant's trade, 
makes the soldier fight, and the crafts- 
man work, and the traveUer tread lightly, 
and THE OLD mare trot, and the young 
tit amble. 

1M2. Rump Songs, i. 232. 'The 
Power of Money.' Furr'd Aldermen 
too, and Mayors also ; This makes the 
old wife trot, and makes the mare to qo. 

1728. Bailey, Eng, Diet,, s.v. 
Money. 

1857. KmosLBY, T^o Year* s Ago, 
Introd. I'm making the hare 00 here 
in Whitford, without the money too, 
sometimes. 

1886. Greoo, Pari, Elections, 9. 
The proverb still remains, a relic of the 
days in which it had its origin, *MoifiT 

MAKES the mayor TO OO.' 

SHANES'S MARE. ^<?^SHANKS. 
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To 00 BEFORE THE MARE TO 

MARKET, verb, phr, (old). — To 
do preposterous things. — Ray 
(1767). 

Mare'8-ne8T, subs, (common). — A 
supposed discovery; a hoax; a 
delusion. Also to find a mare's 

NEST AND LAUGH AT THE EGGS. 

1547. Beaumont and FLKTCHiiR,^tf«- 
duca, V. 2. Why dost thou laugh? 
What mare's nest hast thou found? 

1764. O'Harb, Midat, i. 3. 
Heyday ! What mare's nest's found ? 

1767. Ray, Proverbs [Bohn (1893^, 
56], *.v. 

1785and 1828. Grose, Vulg, Tongue 
(ist and ird eds.), s.v. Mare's nest. Ho 
has found a mare's nest, and is laughing 
at the eggs ; said of one who laughs 
without any apparent cause. 

1859. Lever, Davenport Dunn, i. 
206. He's always mare's nesting. 

1861. Cornhill Magazine, iv. 105. 
•A Cumberland mare's nest.' In short 
you Lorton wiseacres, on coming to 
examine it. Have found a regular mark's 
NEST, and 'stead of eggs, a lamb in it. 

1864. The Spectator, p. 355. Jt 
would not do for Englishmen to be 
ticketted as Englishmen all over the 
Continent, for they are recognised easily 
enough by that dialect of French which 
Mr. Kinglake once called Continental 
English— he has exchanged mots since 
then for mares' nests. 

1870. Lowell, Among my Books, 
ist Sen, p. 292. It [the average Ger- 
man mind] finds its keenest pleasure in 
divining a profound significance in the 
most trifling things, and the number of 
mare's nests that have been stared 
into . . . passes calculation. 

1878. Notes and Queries, 4 S. xn. 
136. Each, in his endeavour to correct 
me, actually justifies my doubt, and 
their united criticisms prove that the 
stumblins-block which I have found, be 
it what It may, is not a mare's nest. 

1888. James Payn, Thicker than 
Water, ch. xlvii. ' Dr. Bilde and the 
rest ducovered something wrong and 
hoped for the worst, whereas they've 
only found a mare's nest.' 



The mare with three legs, 
subs phr, (old). — The gallows; 

the TRIPLE TREE (q.V,), 

1884. AiNSWORTH, Rookvoood, ' The 
game of High toby.' For the mark 
WITH THREE LEGS, boys, I care not a 
rap. 

Marb'S-tails, subs, (nautical). — 
Feather-like clouds indicative of 
wind. 

Marqbry-prater,^^x. (Old Cant). 
— See quot. ; a CACKUNO cheat 
{q.v). 

1573. Harman, Caveat (Rcpr. 
1814), p. 65. A MARGBRi PRATER, a hen. 

1609. Dekkbr, Lanthorne and 
Candlelight, in Wks, (Grosart), lu. 
201. Margery prater, a Henne. 

1652. R. Brob«e, a Jovial Crew, 
Here's grunter and bleater, with tib-of- 
the-buttry. And marobry prater all 
dress'd without slutt'ry. 

1665. R. Head, English Rogue, 
Pt. 1. ch. V. p. so (1874), s.v. 

1690. B. E., Diet, Cant. Crew, s.v. 

1712. T. Shirley, Triumph of Wit, 
*The Maunder's Praise of His Strowling 
Mort.' When the Lightman up does call, 
MARGERY PRATER from her nest. 

1724. E. Coles, Eng, Diet,, s.v. 

1785. Grose, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

Maria. See Black Maria. 

Marigold (or Maryqold), subs. 
(common). — i. One million ster- 
ling. 

2. (old). — ^A gold coin. [From 
the color]. 
1668. Cowley, Cutter of Coleman 
St. 1*1 write it an'you will, in short- 
hand, to dispatch immediately, and 
presently go put five hundred marigolds 
in a purse for you. 

MARINATED, odj, (obsolete).--Tran8- 
ported over gca.— Grose (1785). 
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Marine (or Dead marine), subs. 
(common). — i. See quot 1864; 
a CAMP-CANDLESTICK (q.v.). Also 
(Grose) marine officer. 

1864. Mark Lemon, Jest Book, 
p. x6x. Williain IV seemed in a mo- 
mentary dilemma one day, when, at 
table with several officers, he ordered 
one of the waiters to ' take away that 
HARiNB there,* pointing to an empty 
bottle. ' Your majesty I ' inquired a 
colonel of marines, ' do you compare an 
empty bottle to a member of our branch 
of the service?* *Yes,' replied the 
monarchy as if a sudden thought had 
struck him ; ' I mean to say it has done 
its duty once, and is ready to do it 
again.' 

1865. G. F. Bbrkblby, My Life 
eic.y II. 302. It was just as he said; our 
host did wake, but seeing a botdewith 
wine in it, closed his eyes, and Loraine 
soon made another marine. 

2. (nautical). — See quot 

1840. R. H. Dana, Two Years 
be/ore ike Masty ch. zvii. Marine is 
the term applied more particularly to a 
man who is ignorant and clumsy about 
seaman's wo» — a green-honi-~a land- 
lubber. 

Tell that to the marines. 
See Horse marines, and add 
following quots. 

1880. W. T. Moncrieff, * Old 
Booty* A Sailors Tale^ p. 31. * So 
luff there with your death-bed scenes 
And TELL THAT tale to tub marines; 
Those lubbers may perhaps receive it, 
But sailors never will believe it.' 

1886. M. Scott, Cringle's Log, 
ch. vii. I told them who I was, and 
that curiosity alone brought me there. 
' Gammon, tkll that to the marines ; 
you're a spy.* 

1846. Punch, v. p. 3. A New 
National Drama, Admiral, But I've 
bad news for you, my boy. The Admi- 
ralty has forbidden smoking on board 
.... except in the ga^ey. Tom, 
Tell that to the marines. What 1 
your Honour, forbid a sailor his pipe ! 

Mark, subs, (colloquial). — i. A 
preference ; a fancy. 



1760. Foots, Minor, ii. Did I not 
tell you old Moll was your mark? 
Here she has brought a pretty piece of 
man's meat already. 

1887. Henley, Culture In The 
Slums. My mark's a tidy little £eed, 
And 'Encry Irving's gallery. 

1883. Miss Braddon, Golden Calf, 
ch. zzv. Vernon was what Rogers the 
butler called a mark on strawberries 
and cream. 

2. (thieves'). — A person ; a PIG 
(g.v.) ; a RAW (q^v,). Old mark 
= a lady. 

3. (common). — See quot. 

1828. Bee, Diet, of the Turf, s.v. 
Mark— (ring). The pit of the stomach 
is termed the mark, and * Broughton's 
mark.' It was BiU Warr's favourite 
hit ; also, had been Dick Humphxies's. 

1859. Matssll, yocabulum, s.v. 

4. See Mark of the beast. 

5. (thieves*). — A victim. 

1885. Pall Mall Gat., 6 July. The 
girl, a likely mark, was a simple cotm- 
try lass. 

6. (American). — ^A street- 
walker. 

Verb, (thieves'). — ^To watch; 
to pick out a victim. See Mark- 
ing, sense 2. 

To TOE THE MARK. See TOE. 

The mark of the beast, 
subs, phr, (venery). — ^The female 
pudendum. Also Mark. For 
synonyms see Monosyllable. 

1719. Durfey, Pills etc, iv. xi6. 
Now all my Friends are laid in grave, 
And nothing they have left me But a 
mark a Year my mother gave, By which 
for to protect me. Yet I live . . . 
As brave as any Lady, And all is with 
a MARK a year, The which my mother 
gave me. 

To MARK UP, verb. phr. (tai- 
lors*). — To know all about {ff. 
verb.) persons. 
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Mark of mouth, subs, phr, 
(colloquial).— The tale told by 
the teeth. (Originally horse- 
copers*). Cf, the proverb : — • You 
mustn't look a gift horse in the 
mouth.' 

1857. 6. A. Lawrbncb, Guy 
Uvingxiane^ vm. From a distant corner 
two ancient virgins, long past mark of 

MOUTH. 

Marker, subs, (Cambridge Univer- 
sity). — ^A person employed to walk 
up and down chapel during a 
part of the service, pricking off 
the names of the students present. 

1849. BlacJnvood'i Mag,, May. 
His name, pricked off upon the makkbr's 
roll, No twinge of conscience racks his 
easy soul. 

Market, subs, (racing).— The betting 
ring. 

To DRIVE PIOS TO MARKET. 

See Pigs. 

Market- DAME, subs, (old). — ^A 
strumpet For sjrnonyms 5^^ Bar- 
rack-hack and Tart. 

1706-7. E. Ward, HudibrasRediv,, 
n. ii. (17x5), 35. Punks, Strolers, 
MARKET DAMB8, and Bonters. 

Marketeer, subs, (radng). — A bet- 
ting man who devotes himself, by 
means of special information, to 
the study of favourites and their 
diseases: the principal agent in all 
MiLKiNO {q.v,) and knockinq- 
out (q,v.) transactions. 

1847. RoBB, Sguaiier Life^ zi6. 
The MARKRTBBR Started a few rods with 
htm. 

Market-fever. See Pencil-fever. 

Market-horse, suhs, (racing). — A 
horse kept on the lists for the 
sake of tlie betting. 



Market-place, subs, (provincial). — 
The front teeth. 

Marking, subs, (thieves')—!. 
A watcher; a STALL (y.v.). — Mat- 
sell. 

2. (thieves'). — See quot. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
Markino. Observing ; taking notice. 

Marley-slopper, subs, (street). — 
See quot. 

1887. lyal/oreTs AnHquarian, 25a. 
A MARLSY-SLOPPBR is a spIay-footcd 
person. Marlby is a corruption of marble 
.... In playinff it is common for a boy 
to put his heeu together, and torn out 
his toes .... to stop an eccentric marble. 

Marmalade. Trite marmalade, 
subs, phr. (common). — A variant 
of *real jam' (q.v,), 

Marmozet, subs, (old). — An en- 
dearment; also in jocular con- 
tempt, as monkey \q,v,), 

1607. Puritan, i. 3. Why, do't 
now then, marmozet. 

MARM-PU88, subs, phr, (tailors'). — 
A wife. 



Maroon, verb, (nautical).--5irtf 
quot. Hence, Maroon, suhs, = 
a man maroonei>. 

1862. Maynb Rbid, The Maroon 
[Title]. 

1892. Leisure Hour, Jan., p. 172. 
Stealing was punished with great se- 
verity, generally by maroonino— I'.r. 
abandonment on a desert isle, with a 
little powder and shot and a flask of water . 

Marplot, subs, (old; now recog- 
nised). — An officious bungler; a 
spoil-sport {q,v.), [From a cha- 
racter in The Busybody; see 
quot 1709]. 
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1709. Cbntuvrb, Busybody^ iii. 5. 
That unlucky dog Marplot ... is ever 
doing mischief, and yet (to give him his 
due) he never designs it. This is some 
blundering adventure, wherein he thought 
to show his friendship, as he calls it. 

1764. A. Murphy, No One* s Ene- 
my but his Own, i. You are the very 
sieve of your own intentions; the mar- 
plot of your own designs. 

1785. Grosi, ytt/g-. Tongue, s.v. 

1844. Thackbray, Bart^ Lyndon, 
ch. ii. p. 32. * You great blundering 
MARPLOT — you silly beggarly brat .... 
hold your tongue I ' 

1848. Emerson, Spiritual Laws, 
* Essays, * i S. p. 125. If we will not 
be MARPLOTS with our miserable inter- 
ferences, the work . . . would go on £sir 
better than now. 

MARQUIS OF Granby, subs, (com- 
mon). — ^A bald-head; a bladder 

OF LASD. 



Marquis of Marrowbones. 

Marrowbone. 



See 



-See 



Marriaqe-music, subs, (old).- 
quot. 

1690. B. E., Did. Cant. Crew, s.v. 
Marriage-music, Childrcns Cries. 
1785. Gross, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

Married, adj. (old). — Chained 
or handcuffed together. — Grose 
(1785). 

Married on the carpet and 
the banns up the cmmney, 
phr. (common). — Living as man 
and wife; tally {q*v.). 

Married man's cotillion, subs, 
phr. (venery). — Copidation. For 
synonyms see Greens and Ride. 

Marrow, subs. (old). — i. A part- 
ner; an equal. Specifically (Old 
Scots') a lover or spouse. Amongst 
colliers s= mate (f .v.)* 



1518. Gavin Douglas, Virgil, 183, 
^. The tyme complete was for thare 
jomay srant : Bot sone him wamis 
Sibylla the sant. His trew marrow, gan 
schortly to him say. 

1538. Ltndsay, Complayni to the 
King [Laing i. 54, 307]. For every lord, 
as he thocht best, Brocht in ane bird 
to fyU the nest; To be ane wacheman 

to his MARROW. 

1678. Whbtstonb, / Prom. &» 
Cassand, ii. 4. Birds of a fether, best 
flyc together; Then like partners about 
your market goe; Marrowbs adew: 
God send you £ayre wether. 

1580. TussER, Husbandrie, ch. 
57, St. 40, p. 134 (E. D.S.). Yet chopping 
and changing 1 cannot commend, with 
theefe and his marrow, forfeareofillend. 

1621. Ben Jonson, Metam. Gipsies. 
Oh, my dear biarrows I No shooting of 
arrows Or shaib of your wit. Each oUier 
to hit. 

1630. "Dkaytoh, Muses* Elys. Nym., 
ii. X459* Cleon, your doves are very 
dainty, Tame pigeons else are very plenty. 
These may win some of your marrows, 
I am not caught with doves and si)arrows. 

1677. Coles, Eng.-Lat. Did. The 
gloves are not marrows ; chirothcac non 
sunt pares. 

1728. Lindsay of Pitscottie, Hist. 
0/ Scotland, p. 78. This Cochran was so 
proud in his conceit, that he counted no 
Lords to be marrows to him. 

1778. Grose, Prov. Glossary, s.v. 
Marrow, a fellow, or companion. Exm. 
This pair of gloves or shoes are not 
MARROWS, i.e. are not fellows. N. 

1818. Scott, Rob. Roy, zxzv. He 
saw that he wasna to get Die Vernon 

for his HARROW. 

1822. Narbs, Glossary, s.v. 
Marrow. The word is often uoed for 
things of the same kind, and fsicj of which 
there are two; as of shoes, gloves, 
stockings: also eyes, hands, feet, &c 
Either from the French camerade, Angl. 
camrad {i.e., comrade), sodus, sodalis, 
by an aphaeresis; or from the French 
mari, Latin maritus in which sense the 
word is also taken. Thus Scot, a husband 
or wife is called Aa(^ marrow, and such 
birds as keep chaste to one another are 
called marrows. 

1852. Lloyd's Paper, \i Oct. 'North- 
umberland'. Afraid to nee the angry 
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frowni of tbeir grieving marrows, thej 
determined, like desperate men, to stay 
where they weie. Great was the con- 
sternation and mourning at Hylton, and, 
bent on knowing the wont, the forsaken 
wives set forth on a voyage in search of 
the lost husbands. 

2. (venery). — The semen. For 
synonyms see Spendinos, and^. 
Marrowbone, subs, sense 2. 

1598. AlPi Well etc., u. 3, 298. 
Spending his manly marrow in her arms. 

Marrowbone, subs. (old). — i. In 
pi. s=s the knees. Ital. devoti = 
worshippers. 

a. 1558. N. Udall, Roister Doister, 
I. iv. p. 39 (Arber). Couche on your 
marrybonbs whooresons, down to the 
ground. 

1567. Thos. Drant, Horace kt's 
Epistles, fo E ilij. Ep. la. 'To Icdus' 
Pnraates tooke his mace Kneeling upon 
bis MARRIBONBS, to Cesar's aufuU grace. 

1594. Nashb, Unf. Iraveller 
[Grosart, v. 23]. My welbeloued Baron 
of double beere got him humbly on his 
MARYBONBS to the King. 

1603. Dbkjcer, Wonderful Ye are 
[Grosart, i. 141]. At these speeches 
my tender-hearted hoste, fell downo on 
his MARIBONBS, meaning indeede to 
entreate his audience to bee good to him. 

1665. Homer h la Mode [NaresI. 
Some more devout clownes, partly 
guessing When he*s almost come to the 
blessing, Prepare their staves, and rise 
at once, Say'ng Amen, off their mary- 

BONBS. 

1667. Drydsn, Sir Martin Mark- 
all, ii. Down on your marrow-bones, 
and confess the truth. 

1672. C. Cotton, Scarronides, Bk. 
i. p. 36 (ed. 172^)* Upon a Stool set 
for the nonce. She went to rest her 
marrow-bonks. 

1700. Dryden, Wife of Bath Her 
Tale, 1. loa. On her majestic mary-bonbs 
she kneeled. 

1714. Spectator, 5 Nov. The mob 
drank the kings health on their marrow- 
bones. 

1721. N. Amherst, Terra Filius, 
p. ^3. The [Oxford] scholars, in most of 
their disputes and quarreb with the towns- 



men or aliens, usually came off the best 
at last, and brought their adversaries 
down upon their marrowbones to them. 
1760. George Colman, Polly Honey- 
combe, i. 3. I'll carry her off to-day, 
if possible, clap up a marriage at once, 
and then down upon our marrow-bones, 
and ask pardon and blessing of papa and 



1777. Isaac Jackman, All the 
World*s a Stage, 1. 2. When I come 
down, you are all to fall upon your biar- 

ROW-BONES. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
1840. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends 
(Merchant of Venice). So down on 

S)ur marrowbones, Jew, and ask mercpr I 
efendant and Plaintiff are now wtsy 
toersy. 

1869.THACKBRAy,7:»<f White Squall. 
And they call in their emergence Upon 
countless saints and virgins; And their 
marrowbones are bended And they think 
the world is ended. 

2. (venery). — ^The penis. For 
sjmonyms see Creamstick and 
Prick. Also marrowbone-and- 

CLEAVER. 

Marquess of marrowbones, 
subs. phr. (old). — A lackey. 

1692. Nashb, Pierce Penilesse 
[Grosart, ii. 33]. Poor scuUians, that, 
firom turning spit in the chimney 
comer, are on Uie sodaine hoisted vp 
firom the Kitchin into the waiting cham- 
ber, or made Barons of the beanes, and 

MARQUESSES OF THE MARY-BOANES. 

Marrowbones and cleavcr8,ji^j. 

phr. (common). — Butcher's music 

to new-married couples : formerly 

there was a regular peal in every 

parish. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

1789. G. Parker, Lifers Painter, 

*The Happy Pair.' Ye butchers bring 

your CLEAVERS too, Likewise your mar- 

ROW-BONES. 

1844. J. B. Buckstonb, The Maid 
with the Milking Pail. Of course ; all 
in honour, church, parson, marrow- 
bones AND CLEAVERS, and all that I 
Now, as I'm a man o' my word, I ask 
your hand in mattermony. 
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Marrowbone- (or Marylebone) 

STAGE (or COACH). To RIDE IN 
(or (K> BT) THS MARROWBONE- 

STAGE, verb, phr, (common). — 
To go on foot. See Bayard op 
TEN TOES and Shanks' mare. 

Marrow-puddinq, subs, (venery). 
— The penis. Hence, A belly- 
full OP BCARROW-PUDDINQ = 

the condition of pregnancy. 

MARROW8KYINQ, subs, (general). — 
At the London University they 
had a way of disguising English 
(described by Albert Smith, in 
Mr. Ledbury ^ 1 848, as the •Gower- 
street dialect'), which consisted 
in transposing the initials of words : 
as *poke a smipe' = smoke a 
pipe ; * flutter-by ' = butterfly ; 
• stint of pout * = pint of stout; etc. 
This is often termed Marrow- 
skying. See Medical (or Hospi- 
tal) Greek. 

1888. Sala, Living London^ p. 
491. On the whole, the Kaukneigk 
Awlminek seems to consist in pretty 
equal proportions of the vocabulary of 
Tim Bobbin, Tosh Billings, Joe Scoap, 
the * Fonetik Nux', and&eicARROWSKY 
language. 

Marshall, subs, (obsolete). — ^A five 
pound Bank of England note : cf, 
Abraham Newland. 

tf.l870. Ntwtpaper Cuifing, To 
the Yankee I'm partial, and those who 
see iax shall, Impounding each Mar- 
shall, so smooth and so crisp. 

Martext, stibs. (common). — A cler- 
gyman: specifically a blundering 
or ignorant preacher. For S3mo- 
nyms see Sky-pilot. 
1600. Shaksfbarb, As You Like 
lit iii. 3i 43. I have been with Sir 
Oliver Martbxt, the vicar of the next 
parish. Idem v. i. 5. A most vile mar- 

TEXT. 



1668. KiLUORBW, Parson*i Wed- 
ding \Po\i9\XH ^ Old Plays (1874), xrv. 
J 85]. Adieu, heir-apparent to Sir Oliver 
(artrxt. 

Martin, subs, (old). — i. .S^^quot 

1612. Rowlands, Hist, of Rogues 
[Century]. I have heard and partly 
know a highway lawyer rob a man in 
the morning, and hath dined with the 
MARTIN or honest man so robbed the 
same day. 

2. (tramps'). — A boot. 

1898. Embrson, Signor Lip*o, 55. 
A pair of turtles on hb martins finished 
him. 

3. See St. Martin. 

Martin -drunk, adj. (old). — See 
quot For synonyms see Drinks 
and Screwed. 

1592. Nashb, Fierce Penilesse 
[Grosart, ii. 82]. The sixt is martin 
DRUNKS, when a man is drunk, and 
drinkes himselle sober ere he stirre. 

Martinet, subs, (old: now recog- 
nised). — See quot 

1785. Gross, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. A military 
term for a strict disciplinarian : from 
the name of a French general, fismons 
for restoring military discipline to the 
French army. Ho first disciplined the 
French infantry, and regulated their 
method of encampment ; he was killed 
at the siege of Doesboorg in the year 1672. 

Martingale, subs, (gaming). — Dou- 
bling a stake at every loss. [From 
the fact that, as in all £Edr games, 
a player must win once, there is a 
safe hold of fortune. The diffiailty 
is to command a big enough bank, 
or, having the bank, to find some 
one to follow in a fair game]. 

1828. Bbb, Diet, of the Turf s.v. 
Martinoalb— at play, to double stakes 
constantly, until luck taking one turn 
only, repays the adventurer all. 

1855. THACKBRAY,AViipr<»«n««,xxviii. 
You have not played as yet ? Do not 
do so; above all, avoid a martinoalb 
if you do. 
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1874. MoRTiMBR Collins, Francet^ 
ix. 'This is my cousin, Dick Wyldote. 
You ought to know hint. He's got an 
infallible martinoale— breaks the bank 
everywhere.' 

1887. Science^ x. 44. The fallacy 
of those who devise sure methods of de- 
feating the bank (hartinoalbs as they 
are termed), etc. 

MARTIN'S- HAM MER.MaRTIN'S-HAM- 
MER KNOCKING AT THE WICKET, 

subs. phr. (old). — Twins. 

Marvel, verb. (American). — To 
walk; TO BE OFF: e.g. 'He mar- 
YELLED for home *. Also marble 
(q.v.). 

Mary I intj. (printers*). — ^No score 
or love in jeff-ing (q.v) with 
quads. 

To TIE WITH St.MaRY'S KNOT, 
verb. phr. (Scots'). — ^To ham- 
string. 

1784. Poetical Museum^ * Dick o' 
tho Cow,' p. 27. Then Dickie into the 
stable is gane,— Where there stood thirty 
horses and three ; He has tied tusm a' 
wi' St. Mary's knot. A' these horses 
but barely three. 

Mary-Ann, j«*j.(obsolete). — i. The 
dea ex machind evolved from 
trades-unionism at Sheffield, to the 
utter destruction of recalcitrant 
grinders. Cy. Molly Maguires. 

2. (dressmakers*). — A dress 
stand. 

3. (common). — A sodomite. 
For synonyms see Usher. Sp. 
manflorito. 

18W. Reynolds^ s Newsp.^ 2 June, 
p. I, col. 4. I remember when residing 
in Oxford having pointed out to me in 
'the High' more than one professional 
catamite ; just as waiting for a 'bus at 
Piccadilly-circus a few years later I 
heard prostitutes jocosely apostrophizing 
the Mary- Anns who plied their beastly 
trade upon the pavement beside the 
women. 



Maryqold. See Marigold. 

Mary-Jane, subs, phr, (venery). — 
The female pudendum. For sy- 
nonyms see Monosyllable. 

Maryland-end, j»dj.(American). — 
The hock of a ham : cf. Virgi- 
nia-end. — Bartlett. 

Marylebonb Staqe. 5^^ Marrow- 
bone-stage. 

Mary- Walkers, subs. phr. (Amer- 
ican). — Trousers. For synonyms 
jtf<r Kicks. [After Dr. Mary Wal- 
ker, who adoptedTurkish trousers]. 

Mascot, suhs. (common). — A luck- 
piece, or talisman; somebody, 
or something, which ensures good 
fortune to the owner. Fr. la 
mascoUe. [If the luck-piece be 
alive, the master-quality disappears 
with the loss of his (or her) vir- 
ginity]. 



1886. 

ZXX. Z2I. 

about MASCOTS — a 
object, animate 



Popular Science Monthly^ 

It is even fashionable to talk 

MASCOT being an 

inanimate, that 



contributes to the good fortune of its 
possessor. 

1888. UppincoHy Jan., p. 137. 
What is the origin of the term mascot ? 

Mash, subs, (common). — i. Asweet- 
heart. Also masher. 

1888. Illustrated London News, 
Juno, p. 561, col. 3. He appears to 
I the MASH (if it ispermissible to quote 

the cant phrase of the day) at one and 
the same time of Queen Anne, the 
Duchess of Marlborough, and his own 
legitimate sweetheart. 

1889. 751* Mirror, 26 Aug.. p. 6, 
col 2. For whom, dear Mabel, do you 
dye your wig-hair, And paint and 
powder?— Who is this new mash? 

2. (common). — On the mash, 
see Masher. 
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1888. Daily Telegraphy 15 Nov. 
An impecunious fellow who was always 

ON THE MASH. 

1892. IdUr, June, p. 550. I loves 
to see ' im cuidn ' of a dash, A walkin' 
down onr alley on thb mash. 

Verb, (common). — To court; 

to ogle; to lay oneself out for the 

practical approval of the other 
sex. 

1888. Referee^ 30 Sept., p. 2, col. 
4. And loou so handsome Uiat were 
De not so wicked he would be likely to 
MASH all the ladies who see him. 

1891. Licemed Vicf. Gaz,^ 9 Jan. 
But only fancy what a fellow with my 
taste for seeing life and mashing the 
girls must have suffered I 

1892. Illuiirated Bits, 22 Oct., p. 
4, col. 2. Successfully mash a girl by 
reciting poetry to her. 

MASHED, adj\ (common). — Amo- 
rous; SPCX>NY {q.v.). 

1888. Graphic, x; March, p. 287, 
col. 3. There is always a certain amount 
of flirtation carried on at the half-crown 
ball .... There are nooks and passages 
which give sufficient cover for the smitten 
(or the MASHRD, as, alasl the current 
slang is) to exchange their confidences, 
as they flatter themselves unobserved. 

Mashed-on, adj. phr, (com- 
mon). — ^In love. 

1886. Philadelphia rimes, igFebt. 
He was mashbd on fair Finette. 

1892. MiLLiKKN, *Arry Ballads, jf. 
66. Bell Bonsor is mashbd on me. 

Masher, subs, (conmion). — i. See 
quots. 1883, and — especially — 
1890. A species of Don Juan in 
a small way of business : speci- 
fically among choristers and ac- 
tresses. Hence (2) a dandy. 

1883. T. A. Gartham, in Pall Af all 
Gat., XI Oct. The participle MASHED was 
in use, in America, before the substan- 
tive. A person who was very * spooney ' 
on another was said to be MASKED. Then 
came the verb to mash, and latterly the 
noun MASHBR ; i.e. he who produces the 
effect, or at least who imagines himself 



a * lady-killer.' Need I say that men of 
this calibre are often fops or dandies? 
Hence, the word masher as now under- 
stood here. 

1883. Athenaum, xo Feb., p. x8x, 
col. X. One poem, indeed, called 'A 
Cry from the Stalls,' presents our poet 
in the strange guise of the laureate of 
the MASHERS — we apologize humbly for 
emplopring a detestable phrase with which 
America has enriched (?) our vocabu- 
lary significatory of the worshippers of 
actresses. 

1888. Daily Telegraph, 10 Oct. 
The talk around them will fairly match 
in mental vigour the ejaculations of the 
gaming table or the race-course, or the 
prattle of the masher between the acts. 

1884. A. Lang, Much Darker Days, 
p. 24. That mass, once a white hat, had 
adorned the brows of that mashkr I 

1885. Sparling Times, 22^^^, *The 
Chorister's Promise.' She sat disconso- 
late, musing, sad, .... For times were 
deucedly awful bad, As mashers were 
dose with what chips they had (And 
alas for the chips she owed!). 

1890. Standard, ix Febr., p. 3, col. 
X. There were specimens of tramps and 
beggars, of fortune-tellers and hawkers, 
of village musicians and mashers, called 
in Vienna * Gigerls,* which every eood 
painter or sculptor would be delisted 
to have as models — better specimens of 
the picturesque, in fact, than can be 
found in Rome or Naples. 

1890. Slang, Jargon, &* Cant, s.v. 
Mash. About the year x86o mash was 
a word found only in tiieatrical parlance 
in the United States. When an actress 
smiled at ... . a friend in the audience 
she was said to mash him ... It occurred 
to the writer [C. G. Lbland] tiiat it 
must have been derived from ttie gy^y 
mash fmasher-ava) to allure, to entice 
.... Mr. Paluez a well-known impre- 
sario said .... ho could confirm [the 
suggestion] for the term had originated 
with the C— family, who were all actors 
and actresses, of Romany stock, who 
spoke gypsy familiarly among themselves. 

1895. Sporting Times, 23 Nov. 
' Nothing to Do.' There's the masher, 
the great unemployed of the day. 

Adj. (common). — Smart. 

1890. Globe, 7 Feb., p. i, col. 4. 
What are umbrellas or masher canes to 
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students immersed in Mill or Emerson, 
or tiie latest shilling dreadful? 

Masherdom, j«*j. (common).— The 

world of MASHERS (q.V.). 

1888. Referee, 6 May, p. 7,001.3. 
In the smoking- rooms of the best club, 
in the haunts of mashbrdoh. 

MA8H-TUB, subs, phr, (colloquial). 
—A brewer. Hence (Fleet St.) 
The Morning MASK-TUB =: The 
Morning Advertiser. 

MA8KIN, subs, (Old Cant). — Coal. 

Mason, subs, (old).— 5^^ quot. 

17M. PouLTSR,/?i>rw.,p. 30. One 
who swindled farmers etc. by giving worth- 
less notes for horses etc. bought by them. 
The Dealers, called masons .... giving 
Notes for Money, and never to pay it. 

Verb. (old). — See quot. 

1754. Discoveries of John Poulier, 
p. 9. If we could not get any Money 
at Uie Nobb we would buy a Horse or 
two, and give our Notes for our Money, 
telling our Dealer we lived at a Town 
where wo did not. This is c^ed 

MASONING. 

Masonry, subs, (colloquial).— Secret 
signs and passwords. 
1841. "LimoH, Night and Morning, 
Bk. ni. ch. viii. I was one of them, 
and know the masonry. 

MaSON'S-MAWN'D, subs, (old).--*?^^ 
quot. 
1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, 
s.v. Mason's-mawn'd, a Sham sore 
above the Elbow, to counterfeit a broken 
Arm, hy a Fall from a ScaflFold, expos'd 
by subtil Beggers, to move Compassion, 
and get Money. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

Massacre. See Innocents. 

Masse-stapler, subs. (Old Cant). 
— A rogue disguised as a woman. 

Master-can (or more), subs. phr. 
(Old Scots'). — A chainber-pot. — 
Ferousson. 

VOL. IV. 



177C. Herd, Collection, ii. 214. 
She hae dung the bit fish off the brace, 
An' it's fallen i' the maistbr-can. 

Master-of-the-black-art, subs. 
(old). — A beggar. For synonyms 
see Cadger. 

Master-of-the-Mint, subs, (com- 
mon). — A gardener. Cf. Burn- 
CRUST and Corks. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

Master-of-the- Rolls, j»^x. (com- 
mon). — A baker. 

1641. H. Pkacham, Worth of a 
Penny, in Arber's English Gamer, Vol. 
vi. p. 272. For a Penny, you may search 
among the rolls, and withal give the 
MASTER good satbfaction. I mean, in 
a baker's basket. 

C.1762. Derrick in Foster's Gold- 
smith, Bk.m. ch. vi.p. 167 (5th ed.). *No, 
no,' whispered Derrick, who knew him to 
be % wealthy baker from the dty, ' only 

for a MASTER OF TUB ROLLS.' 

1786. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
1826. The Fancy, i. 123. Martin 

is the only baker who has appeared in 
Chancery Lane lately without insult ; but 
they possess, generally, so little of the 
retiring modesty of their^ASTBR of the 
Rolls, that they deserve all they catch 
in that way. 

English synonyms. Bum- 
crust ; doughy ; dough-puncher ; 
crumbs; fourteen-to-the-dozen. 

Master-of-the-Wardrobe, subs, 
phr. (old). — One who pawns his 
clothes to buy liquor. — Grose 
(1785). 

MASTERPiECE,x«*j.(venery).— i.The 
iem2lQ pudendum. For s3rnon3rms 
see Monosyllable. 

2. (colloquial). — A culmination : 
the best that can be. 

1716. Pennbcuik, Poems (1815), 338. 
Callit the mastbrpiecb of George's reign. 

19 
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Match, subs. (Stock Exchange). — i. 
In pi. Bryant and May Limited 
Stock. 

2. (American cadets*). — A strip- 
ling. For synonyms see Lamp- 
post. 

3. (old), — See quot. 

1821. Bee, Did. 0/ ike Turf, s.y. 
Match— persons nearly of a sixe arc said 
to 'make a good match,' ^ring). Horses' 
HATCH consists in colour and size. A 
two-horses' race, is a match, when 
specially agreed upon. The agreement 
for a man -fight, is ' making a match.' 
Young folks are said to ' make a match 
of iV when they marry; they do the 
same when they do not wed frequently, 
but bring gyblets together sans cere- 
moHie. 

To LOSE THE MATCH AND 
POCKET THE STAKES, verb. pkr. 

(venery). — To copulate : of women 
only. For synonyms j^^ Greens 
and Ride. 

Mate, sul^s. (colloquial). — A compa- 
nion; a partner, a pal (q.v.). AJso 

MATEY. 

1680. TussER, Husbandries ch. 1x3, 
St. 30, p. 2X2 (E. D. S.). As for such 

MATES, as vertue hates small matter 

it is. 

1630. Massinger, Renegade^ iv. x. 
Come, ray mates, I hitherto have lived 
an ill example. And, as your captain, led 
you on to mischief. 

1859. H. KiNGSLBY, GeoffryHam- 
lyn, ch. xxxi. I took him for a flash 
overseer, sporting his salary, and I was 
as thick as you like with him. And, 

* matey, ' says I, (you see I was familiar, 
he seemed such a jolly sort of bird), 

* matey, what station are you on?' 

1864. H. KiNOSLBY, The Hillyars 
aHd ike Burtons^ chap. xm. *Well, then, 
I'U tell you where it is,' said Jack Marton 
[Blacksmith] * me and my mates must look 
to ourselves ' . . . 

1874. Mrs. H. Wood, Johnny 
Ludlow^ X S. No. XXII. p. 403. ' 'Twasn't 
me that originated the strike. I but joined 
in it with ttie rest of my mates.' 



1892. S\'DNBY Watson, Wops the 
Waif, ch. i. p. 2. * I say. Tickle matey, 
wot's all them a-readin ' of on that bill 
over there?' interrupted Wops. 

1892. Anstey, Model Music Hall 
Songs, X19. Way-oh ole matey, I don't 
bear no malice. 

Mater, subs, (colloquial). — A moth- 
er ; THE OLD WOMAN {g^v.). Fr. la 
maternelle. 
1869. Matsell, Vocabulum, s.v. 

1883. Braddon, Golden Calf, vi. 
The pater and mater are away ... So 
we c^n have things all our own way. 

Matin-bell, subs, (thieves*). — A 
thieves* rendezvous ; an evening- 
chimes (^.f .)• 

Matriarch, subs. (American). — 
An old dowager. 

MATRIMONIAL, jK^j. (venery). — The 
act of kind in the natural position. 

Also matrimonial POLKA. FoT 

synonyms j^^ Greens and Ride. 

Matrimonial peacemaker, subs, 
phr. (venery). — See quot. For 
synonyms see Creamstick and 
Prick. 

1796. Grose, Vulg. Tongue (3rd 
ed.), s.v. Matrimonial peacemaker. 
The sugar stidc or arbor vita. 

Matter. As near as no matter, 
phr. (colloquial). — Very nearly ; as 
near as may be. 
1892. MiLUKEN, ^Arry Ballads, -p. 

69. I've reported as near as no mattes. 

Mattress-Jiq, subs. phr. (venery). 
— Copulation. For synonyms j^^ 
Greens and Ride. 

Maukes (Maux, or Mawkes), subs. 
(old).— ^^-if Mawkes. 

Maukin. ^SVt^Malkin. 
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Mauled, adj. (common). — Sec 
quot. For synonyms see Drinks 
and Screwed. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant, Crew, 
s.v. Maul'd, swingingly Drunk, ex 
soundly Beat. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue y 8.v. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
Mauld. 

Mauley (Morley or Mawley), 
subs, (common). — i. A fist; a 
hand. To TIP A mauley = to 
give a hand. Famthemawley 
= shake hands. 

1800. Parker, Life's Painter, 139. 
The key of the street-door in her mau- 
ley. Ibid. 144. When one asks the 
other to shake hands, that is, sling us 

your MAULY. 

1821. Eg AN, Life in London, 207. 
Learn the use of your morleys. 

1823. MoNCRiEFP, Tom and Jerry, 
ii. 6. Mr. J. It was but t'other day they 
took'd me up; slapp'd a pick-ax into 
one of my mauleys, and shov'd a shovel 
into t'other, and told me to vork. 

1852. JuDSON, Mysteries of New 
York, iv. Ello, Charley, my kid I tip us 

your MAWLEY. 

1857. CuTHBBRT Beds, Verdant 
Green, pt. u. ch. iii. 'I couldn't use 
my HAWLBYS no how ! ' and the Pet il- 
lustrated his remark in a professional 
manner, by sparrine at an imaginary 
opponent in a feeble and unscientific 
fashion. 

1859. Matsell, Vocabulum, s.v. 

1801. Miss Braddon, Trail 0/ the 
Serpent, Bk. rv. ch. v. ' Let the man 
as murdered your unde keep clear of 
my left mawley, if he wants to preserve 
his beauty.' 

1870. London Figaro, 2}}^. *yii\- 
ling Ancient and Modem.' Wo think 
mawleys is the correct sporting term for 
' bunches of fives.' 

1888. Rolf Boldrewood, Robbery 
Under Arms, i. It takes a good man 
to put me on my back, or stand up 
to me with the gloves, or the naked 
mauleys. 



iJ' 



1888. Sporting Life, 11 Dec. Lavci- 
bcrt ducked and the biawley flew over 
his head. 

1890. Lie. Viet. Gaz., 31 Jan. Tip 

us YOUR MAWLEYS, old pal ! 

2. (common). — A signature ; 
handwriting ; a fist (q.v.). 

1851-61. Mayhbw, Lond. Lab., i. 
140. One of those specious but deceit- 
' fakements ' upon which the ' swells,' 
(especially those who have * been in the 
service,') 'come down with a couter* 
(sovereign) if they * granny the mauley ' 
(perceive the signature) of a brother 
officer or friend. 

Maund (or Maunder). — i. To beg. 

To MAUIO) UPON THE PAD (or ON 

THE FLY) = to beg in the highway 
or the street Maunding = beg- 
ging, prom Maund = a basket : 
cf, Beo from bag]. 

1581-47. Copland, Hye Way to the 
Spyttel House, line 1046. With bowsy 
Cove MAUND Nace, Tour the Patring 
Coue inthe darkeman Case. 

1607. Dbkker, Jests to Make You 
Merie, in Wks. (Grosart), II. 322. In 
her MAWND or basket which she bearcs 
on her arme, lapt in a pure white cloth, 
some fine tidy pig. 

1610. Rowlands, Martin Mark-all, 
p. 39 (H. Club's Rcpr. 1874). What 
MAUND doe you beake =r wnat kind of 
begging use you ? He myll your maund = 
lie spoyle your begging. 

1611. MiDDLBTON, Roaring Girl, v. 
X. I instructed him in the ru(Oments of 
roguery, and by my map made him sail 
over any country you can name, so that 
now he can maunder better than myself. 

1621. Fletcher, Thierry bf Theo- 
doret, V. x. Keep constables waking, 
wear out stocks and whipcord, maunder 
for buttermilk, etc. 

1622. Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
Beggar's Busk, ii. x. And every man to 
keep In his own path and circuit. Nig. 
Do yon hear? You must hereafter maund 
on your own pads, he says. 

1625. ToNSON, Staple of News, ii. 
A rogue, A very canter, I, sir, one that 
MAUNDS Upon the pad. 
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1665. R. Hbad, English Rogue, 
pt. I. cb. V. p. 44 (1874). Having suffi- 
ciently warm'd our brains with humming 
liquor, which our Lower (money) shall 
procure ; if our deceitful maundino (Beg- 
ging) cannot. 

1724. E. CoLKS, Eng. Did., s.v. 
Maundino, begging. 

1748. T. Dychb, Dictionary (5th 
ed.). Maunder(s) .... also the cant 
word for to beg. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 

1876. M. E. Braddon, Joshua 
Haggard, ch. vii. Who [a Devonshire 
ladl. . . . had already unpacked the 
basket, or mauxd, as he called it. 

2. (Old Cant).— To ask. 

1567. Harman, Caveat, p. 86. 
Maundb of this morte what bene pecke 
is in her ken, Aske of this wyfe what 
good meate shee hath in her house. 

Maunder. See Maund, sense i. 

Subs. (old). — A beggar; a 
CADOE-GLOAK (q.V.). Also MAUN- 
DERER and MAUNDING-COVE. 

1611. MiDDLETON, Roaring Girl 
[DODSLBY, Old Plays (1825), vi. 108]. 
I am no such nipping Christian, but a 
MAUNDBRBR upon the pad, I confess. 

1622. BBAUMONxandFLBTCHER, The 
Beggar* s Bush, ii. x. Our king and 
sovereign, monarch o' the maunders. 

1656. Bromb, Jovial Crew (Pear- 
son, iii. 377). My noble Springlove, the 
great commander of the maunders, and 
king of canters. 

c. 1660. Bagford Ballads [Ebsworth , 
i. 195]. A Graver my Father, a Maunder 
my Mother. 

1665. R. Hkad, English Rogue, 
pt. I. ch. V. p. 50 (1874), s.v. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, 
t.v. 

1712. Shirley, Triumph of Wit, 
The Maiwdbr's Praise of his Strowling 
Mort [Title]. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

1823. W. T. MoNCRiEFF, Tom and 
Jerry, ii. 6. Cadgers make holiday. 
Hey, for the maundbr's joys. Let pious 



ones fast and pray, They save ns the 
trouble, my boys. 

1834. W. H. Ainsworth, Rooh- 
wood, p. 183 (ed. 1864). Rogue or rascal, 
frater, maundbrbr. 

Maundering, suhs. (old). — 5>tf quot. 
Also MAUNDING and as adj. 

r.l603. Sach for my Money [Col- 
lier, Roxbughe Ballads (1847), 180]. 
A MAUNDING covB that doth it love. 

1610. Rowlands, Martin Marh- 
«^A P* 39 (H. Qub's Repr. 1874). MAUND- 
ING = oegging. 

1680. Taylor, Worhs [quoted by 
Nares]. As for example, suppose a beg- 
ger be in the shape or forme of a maun* 
dbrino, or wandering souldier, with one 
Ame, legge, or eye, or some such 
maime. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, s.v. 

Maunorinq-broth, subs. (old). — 
A scolding.— B. E. (1690); Grosk 
(1785). 

Maverick, suhs. (Texan). — Anun- 
branded yearling. [From one Ma- 
verick]. 

Maw, subs. (old). — The mouth. 

1592. Greene, Quip,'\n Works, iX. 
236. That pinch their bellies to polish 
their backs, that kepe their mawbs 
emptie, to fill their pursses. 

1599. Shakspbarb, Henry V, ii. i. 
And in thy hatehil lungs,— yea, in thy 
MAW, perdy. 

1603. Shakspbarb, Measure for 
Measure, iii. 2. Ho thou but think 
What 'tis to cram a maw, or clothe a 
back. 

1654. Chapman, Revenge for Hon- 
our, i. X. Here men o* th' shop can ^orge 
their musty maws With the delicious 
capon. 

Hold your maw! verb, 
phr. (old).--Stop talking. 

Mawkes, suhs. (old). — i. A vulgar 
slattern.— Grose (1785). 
1859. Matsbll, Voeabulum, s.v. 
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2. (old). — ^A whore. 

172C?]. Street Robbertes Considered, 
25. I had the dever'st maux in town. 

MAWLEY. ^S^^MAULET. 



Maw-wallop, subs.(o\S), — A filthy 
composition, sufficient to provoke 
vomiting.— Grose (1785). 

Mawworm, subs, (common). — A 
hypocrite. [From Bickerstaff*s 
^hij ^The Ifypocrt'te'], Also dsadj, 

1828. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue (3rd 
ed.), s.v. 

1866. Sal A, Trip to Barbary, p. 
Z30. There was a sanctified maw worm 
expression, too, about this fellow, which 
filled you with a strong desire to fling 
him overboard. 

187 1. G. EuOT, MiddUmarch , Bk. 
I. ch. ii. A man naturally likes to look 
forward to having the best. He would 
be the very mawworm of bachelors who 
pretended not to expect it. 

1891. Lie, Vict. Gaz,, 17 April. 
Superintendent S — is no mawworm. And 
it must have gone very much against the 
grain. 

MAWPU8. SeeVLovxss, 

Mawther, subs. (old). — I. A girl 
(JONSON); and (2), an old drudge 
(Dickens). 

Max, subs. (old). — Gin. For syno- 
nyms see Drinks and White 
Satin. [From maxime and so 
properly applied only to the best 
quality spirit]. 

1823. Byron, Don Juan, C. xi. st. 
z6. The djring man cri^ 'Hold I I've 
got my gruel, Oh I for a glass of max.' 

1837. R. H. Baruam, Ingoldsby 
Legends (Bagman^ s Dog) . Who, dofltog 
their coronets, collars, and ermines, treat 
Boxers to max at the Old Inn in Jermyn 
Street. 

1851-61. H. Mavhbw, London Lab. 
&* Lon. Poor, v. 8, i. p. z68. The 



stimulant of a ' flash of lightning,' a ' go 
of rum,' or a * ^lass of max, ' — for so a 
dram of neat spirit was then called. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, t.v. 

Verb, (United States military). 
—At West Point to gain the maxi- 
mum of marks ; hence, to do welL 



ftiky,subs. (Cambridge University). — 
The Easter Term examination. 

1852. "BvLVSiKD, Five Years etc, t JO, 
As the MAY approached I began to feel 
nervous. 

May-gathering, subs, (thieves'). — 
Sheep-stealing; fleecy clam- 
ming (q.V,)\ BLEAT-MARCHING 
(q,V.), 

Mazarine, subs, (common). — i. A 
Common Coimcilman of the City of 
Ix)ndon. [From the robe of ma- 
zarine blue]. 
1761. Chronicle t 'Annual Reg.' 
238. I had procured a ticket throueh 

the interest of Mr. who was one of tte 

committee for managing the entertain- 
ment, and a mazarine. 

2. (theatrical). — A platform 
imder the stage. 

Mazzard (Mazard, or Mazer), 
subs, (common). — The head; the 
face. 

1602-3. Shakspbare, //iomi^/, V. X. 
Ham, Chapless, and knocked about the 
MAZZARD with a sexton's spade. 

1602. Dbkkrr, Honest Whore 
[DoDSLEY, Old Plays^ iii. 320]. Break 
but hb pate, or so ; only nis mazer, 
Because I'll have his head in a doth as 
well as mine. 

1605. Chapman, All Fools, iv. x. 
But in thy amorous conquests, at the 
last. Some wound will slice your mazer 

1639. Fletcher, Wit Without 
Money, ii. 3. The pint-pot has so bda- 
boured you with wit, your brave acquaint- 
ance, Uiat gives you ale, so fortified 
your mazard, that now there's no talk- 
ing to yon. 
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1819. MooM, Tom Crib, 14. The 
Forpus kept guard O'er bis beautiful mug, 
as if fearing to hazard One damaging 
touch in so dandy a mazzard. 

1823. Bhb, Did. of the Turf, s.v. 
Mazzard— the face, or perhaps the whole 
head. 'Tis Irish, and mostly confined 
to Dublin. 'Toss up the coppers now 
Thady,' * head or harp ? ' 'Harp I* cried 
Paddy, 'and down came three black 

MAZZARDS.' * Chop his MAZZARD,' a CUt 

in the face. 

1833. Cruikshank, Sunday in 
London, p. 63. Knocking each other 
over the mazzard for a qvorfn of gin 1 

1834. W. H. AmswoRTH, Rookwood, 
p. 313 [ed. 2864). 'Here is that shall 
put fresh marrow into vour old bones,' 
returned Jem, handing him a tumbler of 
brandy: 'never stint it. I'll be sworn 
you'U be the better on't, for you look 
desperate queer, man, about the mazzard.* 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabuium, 8.v. 
Verb, (old).— To knock on the 
head. 

M.B.COAT (or WAISTCOAT), SUbs. 

(clerical). — ^A long coat worn by 
some clergymen. [M.B. = Mark 
of the Beast]. See QKVlslUi.. 
1853. Dban Conybbars, in Edin. 
Rev., Oct., p. 315. Who does not recog- 
nise .... the stiff and tie-less neckcloth, 
the M.B.COAT and cassock waistcoat, the 
cropped hair and un-whiskered cheek? 
1884. Graphic, 20 Sept., p. ^07/2. 
He has begun to affect the strictest 
clerical garb— M.B.waistcoat, hard felt 
hat with band and tassels. 

Meacock, subs, (old colloquial).— 
I. .Stf^rquots. 1581,1584-7, 1590, 
and 1 6 10; and (2), a hen-pecked 
husband. (Coles : *uxoriuSt uxori 
nimium deditus et obnoxius*). 

1568. Appiui &* yirgini$ts IDoJiS' 
LEY, O/d Flap (1874), iv. 118]. As 
stout as a stockfish, as meek as a mbacock. 

1581. Lyly, Ruphues, 109. I shall 
be compted a bibcockb, a milksop. 

1584-7. Greene, Carde of Fancie 
[Grosart (i88i-6), iv. 47]. Shall I then 
.... proue such a mbacockb, or a milke- 
soppe. 



1590. Nttoes out of Furgaiorie 
(Haluwall). She found fault with him 
because he was a meacocke and milk- 
soppe. 

1593. Nashb, Strange Neuet 
[Grosart (1885), ii. 245]. Mcere mba- 
COCKS and dphars in comparison of 
ihy excellent out-cast selie. 

1598. Harvey, Fiercest Suferero^ 
gaiion [Grosart (1884), ii. 49]. Martin 
himselfe but a meacocke; and Papp- 
hatchet himself but a milkesop. 

1608. Dekker , The Batchelart Ban- 
quet [Grosart (x886), i. 274]. The poore 
MEAcocK .... hauing his courage thus 
quailed, wil neuer afterwards (al at ods 
with her. 

1610. Mir. for Magistrates, 4x8. 
A MEACOCK is he who dreadth to see 
bloud shed. 

1619. Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, 
V. 2. Fools and mbacocks. To endure 
what you think fit to put upon 'em. 

1685. Glapthornb, Hollander 
[Pearson (1874), i. 98]. They are like 
my husband, meere meacocks, verily: 
and cannot lawfully beget a chQde once 
in seaven yeares. 

Adj. (old colloquial). — Cow- 
ardly. 

1598. Shakspbare, Taming of the 
Shrew, ii. i. ^15. *Tis a world to see 
How tame, when men and women are 
alone, A mbacock wretch can make the 
curstest shrew. 

1598. Harvey, Fierces Supererog. 
FGrosart -(1885), ii. If], The mbacock 
Verse that dares not sing. 

MEAL. See Square-meal. 

Mkalkr. subs, (teetotallers'). — 
I . A partial abstainer : pledged to 
take intoxicants only at meals. 

2. (colloquial). — One who 
lodges at one place and boards 
elsewhere. 

1887. Christian Union, 11 Aug. 
One of those cheap boarding-houses .... 
where humanity is resolved into two 
I only .... roomers and mbalbrs, 
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M BAL- MOUTH, suhs, (old). — See quot. 

1690. B. B., Did, Cant. Crew, 
s.T. Mbal-mouth, a sly sheepish Dan, 
or Sollidtor for Money. Cf, Mraly- 

MOUXHBD. 

Mbal-tub (or -SACK), JM^J. (clerical). 
— The stock of sermons. *I*ve 
nothing in my »£EAL-tub * = Pve 
no sermon ready. 

Mealy- (or Meal-) mouthed, (or 
MEALY), adj. (old: now recognised). 
— Fluent; plausible; persuasive. 
See also quot. 1748. C/". Meal- 
MOUTH. 

1587. Harmar, Beza*s Sermons, 
31^. Ye whited walls and painted se- 
pulchres, ye MBAL-MOUTUSO counterfeits, 
ye devourers of widows. 

1598. MARST0N,5a/.,ii. Who would 
imagine yonder . . . iCEALe-MOUTtiKD pre- 
cisian... is a vile, sober, damn 'd politician. 

1000. Dbkkbr, Shorn. Holiday 
(Grosart (1873), i. 13]. Thiswenchwith 
the MEALY MOUTU that wil neucr tire, is 
my wife I can tel you. 

1606. John Day, IU of GuU, iv. 
4. p. 9^« Wife. Tho I may not scold I 
may tel em roundly out I hope . . . and 
He not beMEALitLYMOUTHD,Iwarrantem. 

1681. Shirlby, Love Tricks, i. A 
very crazy, old, mbal-houth'd gentle- 
man ; you are younger at least by thirty 
years. 

1639. Flbtchbr, Bloody Brother, 
iii. 2. A place too good for thee, thou 
MBAL-HOirrH'D niscal I 

1748. Dychb, Dictionary (5th ed.). 
Mbaly-mouthbd, one that is Caint- 
hearted, bashful, or afraid to speak his 
mind freely. 

1759. TowifLBY, High Life below 
Stairs, ii. Out, you mbaly-mouthbd cur I 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, t.v. 

1854. Whytb Mblvuxb, General 
Bounce, ix. • We might get money— ay, 
plenty of it— if yon were only like the 
rest: you're too mbaly-mquthed, Mrs. 
Bbcke, that's where it is.' 

1854. Dickens, Hard Times, .... 
I didn't mince the matter with him. I'm 
never mealy with 'em. 



1886. Edinburgh Review, dziii. 
425. Angry men hotly in earnest are 
not usually ubaly-mouthbd. 

M EAN, a4^*.(colloquial). — i . Disoblig- 
ing; petty; stingy. To feel 
MEAN = to feel guilty. 

2. (old: now American). — A 
general epithet of disparagement: 
MEAN night = a bad night; 
MEAN horse = a sorry screw; 
MEAN crowd = a man of no 
account; mean bit = a worn- 
out whore. 

1848. Georgia Scenes, 27. He'll 
cut the same capers there as here. He's 
a monstrous mean horse. 

1887. Francis, Saddle &* Mocassin, 
p. 146. There ain't a drop of mean blood 
in him. 

1888. Century Mag., OcX. There can 
be no greater provocation than is given 
by a mean horse, or a refractory steer. 

Mean enough to steal 
acorns from a bund hog,^ar. 
(American). — As mean as may be. 

Mean white, stibs. phr, (American 
negro). — See quots. ; poor white 
TRASH (q.V.), 

1837. H. Martinbau, Soc. in Amer- 
ica, ii. 3x1. There are a few, called 
by the slaves siban whites, signifying 
whites who work with the hands. 

1878. Justin McCarthy, Fair 
Saxon, xiz. That despised and degrad- 
ed class, the mean wnrrss — the creatures 
who had neither the social position and 
property that seemed essential to freedom 
m tne South, nor the protected comfort 
of slavery. 

Measly, adj. (vulgar). — Contemp- 
tible. [Cy. var. dial, measled = 
diseased]. 

1864. M. E. Braddon, Henry 
Dunbar, zxviii. * And to thinJi that the 
government of this country should have 
the audacity to offer a measly hundred 
pounds or so fur the discovery of a 
great crime I ' 
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1884. Hbnlby&Stbvbnson, ^</Mf- 
ral Guinea (' Three Plays', p. 203). Now 
in my blind old age I'm to be sent pack- 
ing from a measly public 'ouse. 

Measure, subs, (old). — See quot 

1690. B. E., Did, Cant. Crew, s.v. 
Mbasurb, the Distance of Duellers. To 
BKBAK ifBASURB, to be out of the Ad- 
versaries reach. 

To MEASURE OUT, verb, 
phr, (common). — To knock down 
flat; to kill. 

1891. Morning Advertiser, ^ Aptil. 
The witness went to Martin's a»istance, 
and became cng^aged in a tuaole with the 

{>risoner Tounsel, who took an empty 
emonade bottle from his pocket and 
said, ' Lookout, or I'll measure you out.' 

To TAKE (or GET) ONE*S MEAS- 
URE, verb, phr, (old).— i. To 
many; and (2) to copulate. 

1 684. Lac V, Sir Hercules Buffoon , 
3. Gin I'd let him alane, he had 



TAKEN 

well 



MEASURE 

th' out. 



th' inside of me as 



1771. Foots, Maid of Bath, i. 
She is a tight bit of stuff, and I am 
confident will turn out well in the wearing. 
I once had some thoughts myself of taking 

MEASURE of Miss. 

2. (colloquial). — To appreciate ; 

to SIZE UP. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
Measure. To examine closely. 

1872. Derby Mercury, x May, 
'Freemasonry in New Zealand.' He 
became thin and haggard, and afraid to 
meet any of his former companions for 
fear that they should say they would 

TAKE HIS measure. 

1891. N. Gould, DoubU Event, 
3x5. Fletcher did not venture into that 
' holy of holies ' ; there were too many 
men there had got his measure. 

To BE MEASURED [for a part 
&c] pkr, (theatrical).— To get a 
part written to one's liking or 
capacity; to be exactly suited. 



1859. Blanchard Jerrold, Life of 
Douglas Jerrold, vi. p. 94. Even the 
pig was to be measured for his part. 

To HAVE BEEN MEASURED FOR 
A NEW UMBRELLA, verb, phr, 
(American). — ( i ) To i4>pear in new 
but ill-fitting clothes; whence (2) to 
pursue a policy of doubtful wisdom. 

To BE MEASURED FOR A SUIT 
OF MOURNING, Verb, phr. (pugi- 
listic). — See quot 

1819. Moore, lorn Crib, rix. No 
pugilist can be considered worth any- 
thing, till he has had his peepers taken 

MEASURE OP FOR A SUIT OF MOURNING, Or 

in common language, has received a pair 
of black eyes. 

Measured for a funeral 
SERMON, adv, phr, (American). 
— At death's door. 

Meat, subs, (venery). — Generic for 
(i) the feinale pudendum^ and 

(2) the penis: cf,, beef, fish, 
flesh, game, GREENS, MUTTON, 

&c. Hence, A bit of meat = the 
sexual favour; fond of meat = 
amorous; meaty = enjoyable; 
FRESH MEAT = a new piece 
{q,v.)\ RAW MEAT = a nude 

PERFORMER {q,V,)\ MEAT-HOUSE 

= a brothel; meat-market = 
(i) the female pudendum, (2) any 
rendezvous of public women, and 

(3) the paps ; meat-merchant = 
a bawd; meat-monger = a 
whoremaster ; the price of meat 
=: the cost of an embrace ; meat- 
AND-DRINK = an amorous ca- 
rouse; TO FLASH MEAT = tO 
expose the person. Fr. la viande, 

1595. GossoN, Quippes, etc, [Haz- 
UTT, Early Pop, Poetry \\%fyb),vi,2t^'^. 
That you should coutch your meat in 
dish, And others feel it is no fish. 

1597-8. HAUGHTON,yl Woman will 
havf her mil [Dodsley, Old Pla^t 
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(187^)1 z. 490]. I am no mbat for his 
mowing^. 

1611. Ram Alley [Dodslky, Old 
Plays (1874), z. 36^1. Faith, take a maid, 
and leave the widow, master : Of all 
MBATS I love not a gaping ojrster. 

1664. Falkland, Marriage Nigki, 
i. z. But is she man's meat? I have 
a tender appetite, and can scarcely digest 
one in her teens. 

1668. KiLLiGRBW, ParsoH*s Wed- 
dings V. 2. Your bed is big enough for 
two, and my meat will not cost you much. 

1684. Lacy, Sir Hercules Buffoon , 
iii. 3. I am so plagued with citizens that 
I cannot have a deer that's man's meat, 
but they steal it out of my park, my 
Lord. 

1760. FooTE, Minor, ii. Did I not 
tell you old Moll was your mark? Here 
she nas brought a pretty piece of man's , 
MEAT already; as sweet as a nosegay/ 
and as ripe as a cherry. 

1856. Whitman, Leaves of Crass , 
Children of Adam ^1891-2, iz. 87). The 
naked meat of the body. 

To CHEW ONE'S OWN MEAT, 

verb, phr. (American). — To do 
a thing oneself; hence, to chew 
MEAT FOR ONE == to do another's 
work for him. 



Meat-and-drink,x«3j. (common). — 
I . Strong drink ; also liquor thick- 
ened Midi yolk of eggs, etc. 

2. (old colloquial). — Delight 

1600. Shakspbarb, As you Like ii, 
V. I. It is mbat-and-drikk to me to 
see a clown. 

3. (venery). — See Meat. 

Meat- AX 6. Savage as a meat- 
AXR^phr, (American). — Extreme- 
ly himgry. 

1843. Carlton, New Purchase 
[Bartlbtt]. It would be a charity to 
give the pious brother some such feed 
as chicken fixins and doins, for he looks 
)}alf-starved and as savage as a me^t yu», 



1852. KiRKLAND, Forest Life, i. 
Z03. 'Why, you don't eat notning!' 
he exclaimed; 'ridin' don't agree with 
you, I guess I Now, for my part, it makes 
me as savaob as a mbat-axb.' 

Meat- BAG (or -safe), subs, (Amer- 
ican). — The stomach. For syno- 
nyms see Victualling-office. 

1848. RuxTON, Life In The Far 
West, p. 8. Well, Dick was as full of 
arrows as a porkypine; one was sticking 
right through his cheek, one in his meat- 
BAO, and two more 'bout his hump-ribs. 

Meat- FLASH I NO, subs, (common). — 
Exposure of the person. Hence, 
MEAT-FLASHER =a public offend- 
er in this line. 

Meat-in-the-pot, subs, (Western 
American). — A revolver. 

English synonyms. Barker; 
barking iron ; black-eyed Susan ; 
blazer; bulldog; Colt; the demo- 
cratiser (American: as making 
all men equal); unconverted 
friend ; pop, or pop-gun ; persua- 
der; shooting-iron; shot-gun; 
six-shooter; stick; towel; two- 
pipe scatter-gun. 

French synonyms. Unbayafe 
(thieves'); un blavin (also = podc- 
et handkerchief); Us burettes 
(=: phials) ; un crucifix or cru- 
cifix d ressorts (thieves'); un 
mandolet (thieves*); un mouchoir 
de poche (Cf, blavin). 

Meaty, 04^'. (common). — i. Plump; 
and (2) enjoyable. See Meat. 

1851-61. Mayhbw, London Lab., 
iii. 2x0. I'm just mbaty enough for my 
profession. 

Mechanic, suhs, (old: now recog- 
nised). — Seeo^oX^ 1690. Asadj, 
== common; vulgar; meao, 
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1599. Shaksfbarb, Henry V^'u t. 
200. The poor mbchanic porters crowd- 
ing in. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, s.v. 
Mbcuanic, a Tradesman; also a mean, 
inconsiderable, contemptible Fellow. 

Med (Medic, Medical, or Medico), 

subs, (medical). — A medical man. 
Also a student. 

1823. The Crayon (Yale Coll.), p. 
23. Who sent The medic to our aid! 

1850. Yale Banger [Hall], Nov. 
Seniors, Juniors, Freshmen blue, And 
MEDICS sing the Anthem too. 

1853. Songs of Yale, p. x6. Take 
.... Sixteen interesting meds. With dirty 
hands and towzeled heads. 

1864. D. Masson, in il/arm. A/a^., 
Dec., p. 124. Tliose minute phjrsiognomic 
differences, which enable an expert to 
distinguish a jolly young medical from 
a prematurely-sharp leguleian, 

1885. B. G. Wilder, Journal 
Ner^fous Diseases, xii. Medic is the 
legitimate paronym of medicus, but is 
commonly regarded as slang. 

1889. Lancet, 13 July [No. 3437], 
p. 96. The London MEDICALS were quite 
as popular. 

1890. Answers, 25 Dec. She did 
her exercise and work and had her meals 
alone, and during the whole of that 
period the only persons she spoke to 
were the governor (known in prison as 
the 'boss'), the chaplain (in prison par- 
lance 'sky pilot'), the medico (doctor), 
and the 'screw' (female warder). 



Meddler. 

meddlers. 



Lay-overs for 
See Lare-over. 



Medes and Persians, subs, phr, 
(Winchester College;. — Jumping 
on a MAN (^.v.) when in bed. 

Medical Greek, subs. phr. (com- 
mon). — See Marrowskying. 

1885. Household Words, 20 June, 
p. Z55. Medical students have liberally 
assisted in the formation of slang, their 
special depaitment thereof being known 

af MEDICAL ORBBK, 



Medicine, subs, (common). — i. 
Liquor; and (2) greens {q.v.). To 

TAKE one's medicine = (l) tO 

drink ; and (2) to copulate. For 
synonyms see Drinks and Ride. 

Medium, subs, (Australian). — A per- 
son engaged by a squatter, part of 
whose * nm * is offered by Govern- 
ment at a land lottery. The medium 
takes lot-tickets, as if bent upon 
cultivation, attends the drawing, 
and, if his ticket be drawn before 
his principal's land is gone, selects 
it, and hands it over on payment 
of the attendance fee. 

Medlar, subs, (venery). — i. The 
kmaiepudendum. Q^.Open-arse. 
For synonyms see Monosyl- 
lable. Hence, a harlot 

1603. Shakspbare, Measure for 
Measure, iv. 3. Else they would have 
married me to the rotten medlar. 

2. (American thieves*). — A dirty 
person. 
1859. Matshll, Vocahulutn, s.v. 

Meech, Meechinq. See Mike. 

Meerschaum, subs, (pugilistic). — 
The nose. For synonyms J^tf Conk. 

1891. Sporting Life, 25 March. 
At the call of *Time' ending in favour 
of Burford, Phillips being verr weak, and 
his MEERSCHAUM beautifully painted. 
Ibid., 3 April. Determined left-handed 
exdianges, Macdonald standing over 
Harland, who made the mosi of the 
ring, but coloured Mac's ueerschalm 
in the last minute. 

Meetinqer, subs, (Nonconformist). 
— A chapel-goer. 

1885. Notes and Queries, ti April, 
p. 297. Those who attend the meeting 
are called mebtinoers. 

Meq, subs. (old). — I. See quots. For 
synon3rms see Yellow-boys and 
Canary. {y.MAO,jj<*j.,8ense2, 
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1688. Shadwbll, 5^. 0/^^a/iVs, i. in 
Wks, (17S0), iv. x8. Shamil^Q^ no ; mbogs 
are guineas, smelts are half guineas. 

1690. B. E., Did. Cant, Crew, 
8.V. Mbgos .... We fork'd the Rom 
Culls MEGGS to the tune of Fifty, We 

fickt the Gentleman's Pocket of full 
ifty Guineas. 

1725. New Cani, Did., s.v. 
1785. Grose, Vul^. Tongue, s.v. 

2. in pi. (Stock Exdumge). — 
Mexican Railway First Preference 
Stock. 

3. (Old Scots*).— A wench. 
Meg Dorts = a pert girl. 
Meg-Harry (Lane.) = a hoyden. 

1538. Lindsay, Syde Tai/Iis [Chal- 
mtss, ii. 3ox]. Ane muirland meg, that 
milkes the yowis, Claggit with clay abone 
the howis. 

1725. Ramsay, TkeGenfle Shefherd. 

She scour'd &way, and said ' What's 

that to you?' 'Then fitre ye weelMSO 
DORTt, and e'en's ye like.' 

Roaring Meg, subs, phr. [old). 
— A monster piece of ordnance; 
hence, an unfailing antidote. 

1624. Burton, Anai. Melan., Pt. 
n. ii. 6. 3. Musica est mentis mede- 
dna maesicBf a roaring mbo against 
melancholy. 

M EQRIM, subs, (old colloquial). — I . A 
crotchet ; and (2) a headache. 
Fr. une migraine. 

</.1520(?). Dunbar, My Heiddid Yak, 
in Poems (Scottish Text Society Edition, 
1888-9), P* 254. So sair the megrym dois 
me menzie. 

1009. Dbrkbr, Almanacke [Gro- 
SART, iv. 185]. But shall be strucke 
with such MBORIMS and turnings of the 
braine, that insteed of going to church, 
they will (if my Arte faile me not) stumble 
into a Taucme. 

1639. Bbauuont & Flvtcher, Wii 
wiihoui Money, i. z. He had never 
Left me the misery of so much means 
eke, Which, till I sold, was a mere 
mborim to me. 

1678. Dryoen, The Assignation, 
iii. 3. Now will I have the headach, or 
(l^e MEGRIM, or some excuse. 



1795. R. CuMBBRLAKO, The Jew, 
ii. a. Dorcas. How you ramble. Sirrah I 
What MBORIMS you have in your head I 

1866. G. Eliot, Felix Holt, xi. 
' Can't one work for sober truth as hard 

as for MBGRIMS?' 

Meq'S diversions, subs.phr. (com- 
mon). — I. Whimsical pleasantry; 
and (2) OLD Harry {q.v.). 

1834. M. G. DowLiKO, Othello 
TVavestie, i. 3. The galley daves Are 
playing meg's diversion on the waves. 

1850. Craven, Meg's Diversions 
[TiUe]. 

Meqsman. See Maosman. 

Mejoqe, subs. (old). — A shilling; 
a BOB (q.v.). — Discoveries of John 
Poulter (1754). 

Mell, subs. (Old Cant). — The nose. 
For sjmonyms see Conk. 

Verb, (venery). — To copulate. 
For synonyms see Greens and 
Ride. Also Meddle. 

</.1450. Lydoatb (Halliwsll). Like 
certeyn birdes called vultures, Withonten 
MBLLVNO conceyveu by nature. 

^.1468. Ludus Coventria [Shaks. 
Soc. X841I, p. 2x5. And a taUe man 
with her dothe mxllb . . . We zul take 
them both togodyr Whylle that thei do 
that synful d^e. 

1641. Schole House of Wontrn 
[Hazutt, Early Pop. Poetry (1866), 
iv. 133]. Made him drunk, and so at lost 
mbdlbd with him. 

1598. Shakspbarb, AlTs IVelletc, 
iv. 3. Men are to mell with, boys are 
not to kiss. 

Mellow, adj. (common). — See 
quot. 1690. 

1690. B. E., Did. Cant. Crew, s.v. 
Mellow, a'most Drunk; also smooth, 
soft Drink. 

1725. New Cant. Did., s.v. 

1774. Garrick, Epitaph on Gold- 
smith, ' Here Hermes, * says Jove, who 
wiUi nectar was mellow. 

)785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
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1821. Btron, Don Juan, Cant. iii. 
St. 8a. Had been the favourite of full 
many a mess Of men and made them 
speeches when half-ifxLLow. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, t.v. 

Melon, subs, (Royal Military Aca- 
demy). — A new cadet For syno- 
nyms see Snooker. 

M BLT, verb. (old). — I . See quots.; TO 
BLEW {q.v,), 

1690. B. E., Did, Cant. Crew, 
s.v. Mblt . . . Will you mblt a Bord ? 
Will you spend your Shilling? The Cull 
MBLTBD a couple of Decuses upon us, the 
Gentleman spent ten Shillings upon us. 

1714. Memoirs of John Hall (4th 
ed.), p. 19. And if any of their Acquaint- 
ances gives them Pargeniy then they 
jump into their Cellar to mblt it. 

1725. New Cant. Did., s.v. 

1748. DvciiB, Didionary (5th ed.). 
Mblt (vi) . . . also a cant word for extra- 
vagantly spending any considerable sum 
of money. 

1765. FooTE, Commissary, i. x. 
Give him the sixpence, then, there lay it 
out as you will. Coachm. It will be to 
your health, mistress; it shall mblt at 
the Mews, before I go home. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

1848. MoNCRiEFF, The Scamps oj 
London, i. x. What did you do with 
the tin ? Bob. Mbltbd it, of course, in 
less than a month. 

1859. Matsbll. Vocabulum, s.v. 

1869. C. Rbadb, Foul Play, Iii. I 
had him arrested before he had time to 
mblt the notes. 

1880. Jamieson, Did. Scoii. LMug. , 
s.v. Mblt, to spend money on drink; 
a low term, but much used; as, 'I've 
jist ae saxpence left, let's mblt it.' 

1887. W. E. Hbnley, Villon's 
Straight Tip, How do you mblt the 
multy-swag?— Booze and the blowens cop 
the lot. 

2. (venery). — To spend (f .v.). 
Fr. fondre, 

1629. Carbw, Poems (X772), 'Se- 
cond Rapture,' p. 174. In whose sweet 
embraces I, May mblt myselfto lust and 
die, 



To LOOK AS IF BUTTER WOULD 
NOT MELT IN THE MOUTH. See 

Butter. 

'TWILL cut butter when 
it's melted (omoi).See Butter. 

Melted- BUTTER, subs, (venery). — 
The semen; cream (q.v.). 



subs, (pugilistic). — See 



Melting, 
quot. 

1828. Beb, Did. of the Turf s.v. 
Melting — a sound dziibbing, all one 
way. A melter is he who punisheth, 
and the thing administered is a melting 
— a corruption of malletting. 

Melting moments, subs.phr.{jM). 
— See quot 

1823. Grosb, Vulg. Tongu€ (3rd 
ed.], s.v. Mbltikg moments, a (at man 
ana woman in the amorous congress. 

Melting-pot, subs, (venery). — The 
{emale pudendum. For synonyms 
see Monosyllable. 

Melton, subs.(taalGrs*). — Dry bread. 

Member, subs, (conventional). — i. 
The penis. For synonyms see 
Creamstick and Prick. Also 
unruly member, privy-mem- 
ber and member for Cockshire. 

1856. Mandbville, 7V-<zvf/f,p. 197. 
Thci gon all naked, saf a litylle Clout, 
that thei coveren with here knees and 
hire mbmbres. 

1611. Deut. xxin. i [Authorised 
Version]. He that hath his privy member 
cut off. 

1639. Glapthornb, Argalus, i. 2. 
Leg neatly made. . . . thigh proportion- 
able. ... a back that can bear any 
weight. . . . full limbs. ... a lusty diine 
.... rump so well made, and firmely 
knit, The nymphs are all stark mad for 
it. Because they think the rest of my 
MEMBERS proportionable. 

1647-80. RocuESTBR, A Satire on 
the King. E'er she can raise th« member 
she enjo^. 
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</.1796. Burns, Epistle to a Tailor, 
An' whatfor no Your dearest mimber. 

3. (common). — A person: 
almost exclusively with qua- 
lifying tenns, as hot (y.v.); 
RUM (q'V,)\ WARM (q.v.) and the 
like. 

1891. Sporting Life, 28 Mar. Ac- 
cordingly Jem was put to work, but, 
WARM a UBMBBR as OUT heio was, stand- 
ing in front of a blazing furnace for 
hours and pushing in and pulling out 
huge bars of iron was too hot even for 
Jem's sanguinary temperament. 

Member- MUG, subs, (common). — i. 
A chamber-pot. For synonyms J^tf 
It. 

1«90. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, s.v. 
1725. Netjo Cant, Diet., s.v. 
1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
2. (Westminster School). — An 
out-of-door boy. 

Men. See Man for all senses. 

Menagerie, subs, (theatrical).— The 
orchestra. 

MENAVEUNQ8,fM^j.(railway clerks'). 
— Odd money in the daily ac- 
counts ; FLUFF (q.V,) ; OVERS AND 
SHORTS. Cf, MaNABLINS. 

Mend. To mend fences, verb.phr, 
(American). — To mind one's own 
business; to attend to one's interest. 

To CORRECT (or MEND) THE 
MAGNIFICAT, verb. phr. (old). — 
To correct that which is faultless. 
—Ray (1670). 

Mentor, subs, (American). — See 
quot. 

1859. Matskll, Voeahulum, s.v. 
Mrntor. a second in the ring. 

MBPHI8T0, subs, (tailors'). — A fore- 
man. 



Merchant, subs, (old).— A term 
of abuse. 

d.Vbhh. Latimer, Sermons, 1x5. b. 
[Narbs]. The crafty mercuakt that will 
set brother against brother meaneth to 
destroy them both. 

1557-8. Jacob &* Esau [Dodsley, 
Old Plays (1874), ii. 153]. What, ye 
saucy merchant, are ye a prater now? 

1595. Shakspkarb, Romeo &* 
Juliet, ii. 4. 153. I pray you, sir, what 
saucy MERCHANT was this that was so 
full of his ropery? 

1683. AfatcA at Midnight, v. 1. I 
knew you were a crafty merchant. 

To PLAY THE MERCHANT, verb. 

phr, (old). — See quot. 1593. 

1593. Nashe, Chrisfs Teares 
[Grosart (1885), iv. 240]. Is it not a 
common proverb amongst us, when any 
man hath cosened or gone beyonde us, 
to say, Hee hath pla yds the merchant 
with us. 

1632. W. Rowley, Woman Never 
Vext, iv. z. I doubt, Sir, he will play 

THE MERCHANT with US. 

Mercury, subs, (old: now recog- 
nised). — I. See quots. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, 
s.v. Mercury .... and a Courant or 
News-letter. 

1725. New Cant. Diet., s.v. 

1755. Johnson, Eng. Diet., s.v. 
Mercury .... it is now applied in cant 
phrase to the caniers of news and 
pamphlets. 

1827. Todd, Johnson*s Diet., s.v. 
Mercury ... it had been a cant phrase 
more than a century before Dr. John- 
son's time; and was used generally for 
a messenger. 

2. (old). — See quot. 1690. 
Mercurial = witty. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, 
s.v. Mercury, Wit. Ibid. s.v. Mer- 
curial, witty. 

1725. New Cant. Diet., s.v. 

3. (old). — A thief; a trickster. 

1599. JONSON, Every Man Out 0/ 
His Humour, i. 2. I would ha' those 
MERCURIES should remember they had 
not their fingers for nothing. 
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Mercury-women, 5ubs,{p\^. — See 
quot. 

1690. B. E., Diet Cant. Crew^ 
s.v. Mercury Women, Wholesale News- 
sellen who retail to the Hawkers. 

1726. Nevi Cant. Did,, s.v. 



Meridian, stibs. (old). — Refresh- 
ment taken at noon. Ante-meri- 
dian = a morning dram : Post- 
meridian = an appetizer before 
dinner. 

1818. ^ort^Heari of Midlothian, 
It. Plnmdamas joined the other two 
gentlemen in drinking their icbridian (a 
bumper-dram of brandy). 

Merkin, jM^j. (old). — I. ^If^quots. 
1736 and 1796. 

1620. Percy, Folio MS,, p. 508. A 
health to all La^yes that neuer used 

MBRKIM. 

16P]. JoNSON, A Song of the Moon 
[Cunningham and Bell (1870), iii. 465]. 
The moon commends her to the merry 
beards in hall . . . Morts and mirkins that 
wag all, Tough, foul, or tender. 

1647-80. Rochester, To the Author 
of a Play called * Sodom*. Or wear 
some stinking mbrkin for a beard. 

167[?]. Cotton, Voyage to Ireland, 
iii. 26. By these the true colour one 
can no more know Than by mouso- 
skins above-stairs the msrkin below. 

1688. Randal Holme, Academy 
of Armoury, 389. Some term it . . . 
MERKiN when set about the lower 
parts. 

1720. Phillips, New World of 
Words, s.v. 

1724. £. Coles, Eng. Diet., Msrrin 
(f. la mere, matrix) pubes (eminentia) 
mulieris, 

1736. Baily, Engl. Diet., s.v. 
Merkin .... counterfeit hair for the 
privities of women. 

1796. Grose, Vulg. Tongue (3rd 
ed.), s.v. Merkin, counterfeit hair for 
the private parts of a woman. 

1878. Hottbn, Slang Diet., s.v. 



1890. Barr^re and Leland, Slang, 
jargon, and Cant, s.v. 

2. (obsolete). — Fur. 

1678. Cotton, Virgil Travestie, 
in Wks. (1725), Bk. iv. p. 00. Upon 
his back he had a Jerkin Lin d through, 
and through with sable mbrkin. 

3. (vencry). — The female pu- 
dendum. For synonyms see Mo- 
nosyllable. 

1656. R. Fletcher, Martiall. Why 
dost thou reach thy mbrkin now half dust? 

1661. Merry Drollery, ' A Pu- 
ritan' [Ebsworth (1876), p. X96]. Her 
zeal was in a soimd. He edified her 
mbrkin Upside down. a 

1719. A. Smith, Higtoaymen, ii. 
6. A strange whim . . . which was to get 
the hairy circle of her merkin. This he 
dried well, and combed out. 

4. (American thieves*). — Hair 
dye. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 

Mermaid, subs, (old). — A strmnpet. 
For synonyms see Baerack-hack 
and Tart. 

1599. MroDLKTON, Rowlby, and 
Massinger, Old Law, iv. x. What, a 
mbrmaid? No, but a maid. 

Merry (or Merry-arsed), adj. 
(venery). — Wanton. Hence, mer- 
ry- arsed Christian = a whore 
(Grose, 1823); merry-begot 
(^.t;.); MERRY-BIT = a willing 
wench; merry-maker = the 

penis; MERRY-LEGS = a UOHT- 
SKIRTS {q.V.) or QUICUNQUE-VULT 
(q,V.). 

1610. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Maid's Tragedy, iii. i. Diph. What 
odds, he has not my sister's maidenhead 
to-night? .... She's merry enough of 
herself; she needs no tickling. 

C.1800. Burns, The Merry Muses 
of Caledonia [In title, and passim]. 

1887. Henley, Booh of Verses, 
'Ballade of a Toyokuni Coloui -Print' 
When mbrry maids in Miyako. 
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Merry-andrew» subs, (common). — 
See quot. 1785. Also Mr. 
Merryman. 

1682. DnYDKNj Epil, to Univ, of 
Oxford. • Th'Italian mbrry-andrews 
took their place. And quite debauch'd 
the Stage with lewd grimace.' 

1710. RocHESTHR, Poems, p. 56. 
They ne'er had sent to Paris for such 
fancies, As monster's heads and mbkry- 
ANDRBw's dances. 

1782. Hknry Fibldino, The Mock 
Doctor t i. I. I waited on a gentleman 
at Oxford, whore I learned very near 
as much as my master; from whence I 
attended a travelling physician six years, 
under the facetious denomination of a 
MERRY ANDREW, where I learned physic. 

1770. St. Foix, Essays upon Part's, 
ii. 64, ii. cap. 6. The mbrry-andrews 
told stories. 

1785. Grose, Vulg^. Tongue, s.v. 
Merry Andrew or Mr. Merryman, the 
lack-pudding, jester, or zany of a mounte- 
bank, usually dressed in a party-colored 
coat. 

1785. Burns, Jolly Beggars, R. 
iii. Poor merry-andrbw in the neuk Sat 
guzzling with a tinkler-hizzie. Ibid. S. 
iii. Poor Andrew that tumbles for sport. 

1842. C. Lever, Jack Hinfon, . . . 
I wonder how a Christian would make 
a MBRRY-ANDREw of himsclf by wearing 
such clothes. 



MERRY-BEOOT(or -BEGOTTEN), SUhs, 

(old). — A bastard : r/". quot 1377. 
— Grose (1785). For synonyms 
see Bloody escape, etc 

f.l877. Langtopt, Chronicle 

[Brunne {1725J, p. 50]. Knouteof hisbody 
gate sonncs thrc, Tuo bi tuo wif<», the 
thrid in jolifte [in jollity]. 

1890. Hall Cainb, The Bondman, 
i. ch. 6. Maybe you think it wise to 
bring up your daughter with the borry- 
BBOOT of any tagabash that comes prowl- 
ing along. 

Merry-cain. See Cain, Raise 
and Jesse. 

Merry-dancers, 5m3j. (colloquial). 
-—The Northern Lights. [From 



their motion]. Fr. chevres dan- 
santes (= dancing goats). 

Merry-doq, subs, (common). — A 
boon companion; a jolly-dog 

1891. W. C. Russell, Ocean 
Tragedy, p. 18. He was a merry-doo 
enough when Wilfrid was out of sight. 

Merry Dun of Dover, subs, (nau- 
tical). — A ship so large that, 
passing through the Straits of 
Dover, her flying jib-boom 
knocked down Calais steeple; 
while the fly of her ensign swept 
a flodc of sheep ofif Dover Cliff". 
She was so lofty that a boy who 
went to her mast-head found 
himself a grey old man when he 
reached the deck again. [This 
yam is founded on a story in 
Scandinavian mythology]. 

Merry-go-down, subs, (Old Cant). 
— Strong ale ; stingo i(j.v.). For 
synonyms see Drinks and Swipes. 

r.l580. Hoow Gossip Mine [in 
Neuenglische Lezebuch (1895), p. 154]. 
I know a draught of merry-co-down. 
The best it is in all the town. 

1599. Nashe, Lenien Siuffe, Ded. 
iHarl. Misc. vi. 145]. I present you with 
meate, and you.^ . . . can do no less than 

S resent mee with the best morning's 
raught of merry-go-downb in your 
quarters. 

Merry-go-sorry, subs, (old collo- 
quial). — Hysteria. 

1600. Breton, Fortunes of 7 wo 
Princes, 25. The ladie with a merrie- 

GO>SORRIB. 

Merry-qo-up, subs, (old).— Snuff. 

1821. Eg AN, Real Life, ii. 90. 
Short but pungent like a pinch of mirry- 

GO-UP. 

Merry Greek, subs. phr. (old). — 
A jolly companion. 
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1602. Shakspkarb, Troilua and 
Crtssidat i. 2. Then she's a merry 
Grbik indeed. 

1647. BEAtTMONT and Fletcher, 
Woman's Prize^ ii. a. Go home, and 
tell the merry Greeks that sent you, 
nium shall bum, etc. 

</.1669. Pr YNNE, Healihes Sicknesse^ 
fol. B 2, b. Open, liberal!, or free 
housekeepers, merry Greeks, and such 
like stiles and titles. 

1820. Bam. Joum,, i. p. 54. A 
true Trojan, and a mad merry grig^ 
though no Greek. 



Merryman. 5«« Merry-andrsw. 

M ER R Y- M EN -O F- M AY, jf/3j.(iiautical). 
— Currents formed by the ebb- 
tides. 

Merry-pin, suhs. (old). — A happy 
chance; a jolly time; a gay 
mood. In a merry pin = 
jovially inclined. [5if^quot.i655]. 

1560. Nice Wanton [poDSLEV,0/d 
Plays (1874), a. 166]. I wiU set mv 
heart On a merry-pin, Whaterer shall 
befiill. 

1655. Poller, Church History, 
ill. 17. The Dutch, and English in imi- 
tation of them, were wont to drink out 
of a cup marked with certain pins, and 
he accounted the man who could nick 
the pin ; whereas, to go above or beneath 
it, was a forfeiture. 

1670. Ray, Proverbs [Bomm (1893), 

X74]. To be IN A MERRY-PIN. 

1715. Pennbcuik, Poems {x%x$\ 332. 
Finding the brethren in a merry pin. 

1719. DuRFEY, Pills etc., i. . . . 
Well, since you're on the merry pin 
And make so slight the counter-gin, I'll 
do't. 

d.lllA. Feroosson, Poems (i85i),*A 
Drink Eclogue,' 1x4. And set thesaul 

upon a MERRY PIN. 

Merry thought, subs, (colloquial). 
— The ftirculaorforkedboneofa 
fowl's breast. 



16W. Florio, a Worlde of Wordes, 
s.v. Catriosso, the bone called the 

MBRIE THOUGHT. 

1694. EcHARD, Plauius lEncy. 
Diet.']. * Let him not be breaking merry- 
thoughts under the table with my cousin.' 
</.1719. Adwson, Omens [Century"]. 
I. . . . have seen a man in love grow 
pale, and lose his i4>petite upon the 
plucking of a merry thought. 

Mesopotamia, subs, (obsolete).— i. 
Belgravia; CUBITOPOUS {q»v.). Cf, 
Asia Minor, New Jerusalem 
etc 

1864. E. Yates, Broken to Harness, 
XV. p. 143 (1873). A house in Great 
Adullam Street, Macpelah Square, in that 
district of London whilom known as Meso- 
potamia. 

2. (Oxford University). — 5tftf 
quot. 

1886. Pall Mall Gazette, >i June, 
p. \x. Every Oxford man has known 
and loved the beauties oi the walk called 
Mesopotamia 

The true Mesopotamia ring, 
phr. (common). — High-sounding 
and pleasing, but wholly past 
comprehension. [In allusion to the 
story of the old woman who told 
her pastor that she found great 
support in that blessed word Me- 
sopotamia]. 

MK8S, subs, (colloquial).— I. A diffi- 
culty ; a fiasco; a muddle. To maeb 
A MESS OF IT = to fail Utterly or 
permanendy. 

1861-61. Mayhbw, Land. Lab. etc., 
ii. 1^3. They make it a rule when they 
receive neither beer nor money from a 
house to mare as great a mess as pos- 
sible the next time they come. 

1880. Life in a Debtor*s Prison, 
77. Contemptuous pity due to a poor 
devil who has made a mess op it. 

C.1884. J. W. Palmer, After Hit 
Kind, p. 91. What a biess they made 

OP IT I 

2. (Winchester College).— 5>r 
quot. 
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1866. Mansfibld, School Life^ 319. 
The Praefocts' Ubles in Hall were called 
'Tub, Middle, and Junior mrss' respec- 
tively. The boys who dined at each 
were also so named. Any number of 
boys who habitually breakfasted together 
were so called, with some distinguishing 

Erefix, such as Deputy's mbss. In Cham- 
ers tea was called mess; as was also 
the remains of a joint of meat. Lest the 
reader should make a mess of all these 
different meanings, I will give a sen- 
tence in which they shall all figure, 
'Look. . . . Junior mbss has sat down 
at Tub MESS, but as they will find nothing 
left but a MESS, they had better go down 
to chambers as mess is ready.' 

To MESS ABOUT, verh, pkr, 
(venery). — i. To take liberties; 

to FULKYTOODLE (^.V.). 

2. (common). — To play fast 
and loose ; to swindle ; to put off. 

To LOSE THE NUMBER OF ONE*S 

MESS, verb, pkr, (military and 
nautical). — To die. Fors3nionym8 
see Hop the twig. 

1834. Marry AT, Ptier Simple^ ch. 
xzziii. 'I can't say, Mr. Simple,' said 
Mr. Chucks to me in an under tone, 
' that I think well of this expedition ; 
and I have an idea that some of us 

will LOSE THE number OF OUR MESS.' 

1881. T. F. Kbane, Six Monikt 
in Meccahf p. 60. Another followed, 
fetching me one on the skull, that would 
have ' SBTTtsD the number op my mess ' 
but for the thickness of my too attractive 
head-dress. 



MESSEL, subs, (old). — A partner; 
an associate. 

1605. London Prodigal, ii. 1. I 
defy thee ; press scoundrells, and thy 

MBSSBLS. 

Mess- JOHN, jk^j. (old).— A deiigy- 
raan: in contempt. [Afass-joss]. 
See John, sense 2. 

1772. Stevens, Songs Comic and 
Safyrieal (1788), 169. The next a fcusss 
JOHN of rank mothodist taint,Who thought 
like a sinner, but looked like a saint. 

VOL. IV. 



1785. Poems in the Bnchan Dialed, 
ii. 42. This breeds ill wills, ye ken fii' 
aft. In the black coat. Till poor mass- 
lOHN and the priest-craft Goes ti' the pot. 

1785. Grose, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 
Mess-john, a Scotch Presbyterian 
teacher or parson. 

r.l786. Burns, To a Tailor. An' 
syne mess-john, beyond expression, 
Fell foul o' me. 

Mess- MATE, subs, (old: now recog- 
nised). — See quot. 1785. 

1772. G. A. Stevens, Songs Comic 
and Satyrical, 'The Storm.' Mess- 
mates, hear a brother sailor Sing the 
dangers of the sea. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Mess-mate, one who eats at die same 
mess, companion, or camerade. 

Mesting, subs. (American thieves'). 
— See quot 

1859. Matsbll, Voeahulum, s.v. 
MssTiNO. Dissolving; melting. 

Met, suhs. (American). — A member 
of the Metropolitan (or New York) 
Base-Ball Club. 

2. in ^/. (Stock Exchange). — 
Metropolitan Railway Shares. 

The Met, subs.phr, (London). 
— The Metropolitan music-hall. 

Metal, suJbs. (common). — i. Money. 
For synonjrms see Actual and 
Gilt. 

2. See Mettle. 

Metallician, suhs. (obsolete racing). 
— A bookmaker. [From the use 
of metallic books and pencils]. 

1887. Lie. Vict. Gazette, ^ Dec., 
359. 2. He may, like Jem Smith, have 
three big metallicians quarrelling for 
the honour of being his ' Captain.' 

1887. Daily Telegraph, 12 Mar. 
As for the long-suffering Australian public, 
they are mulcted, except in the colony 
of Victoria, as heavily as the much- 
taxed METALLICIAN. 

20 
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Metal-rule, mbs, (printers*). — An 
oath; an obscenity. 'You be 
metal-ruled* = 'You be damned.* 
[From the use of « — ' in print]. 

Mettle, subs, (venery). — The 
semen. For synonyms ^^^ Cream 
and Spendinos. Mettled =3 
amorous. 

1612. FiBLD, Woman ii a Weather' 
cockf i. 2. What a sin were it in me . . . 
to marry a man that wants the mbttlb 

OF GRMBRATION. 

1649. Davenant, Love &* Honour^ 
jk. z. I must provide her.... broths 
That may stir bikttlb in her .... I find 
Her no more fit for the bunness of 
increase Than I am to be a nun. 

1672. Howard, All Mistaken^ iii. 
The very same, my mbttlso female. 

1785. Gross, Vulg. Tongue^ s.v. 

To FETCH METTLE, verb, phr. 
(venery).— To masturbate.— Grose 
(1785). For synonyms see Frig. 

Mettlesome, adj, (old: now recog- 
nised). — Bold; spirited. — GROSS 
(1785)- {.Cf* Mettle]. 

Mew- MEW I intj. (tailors*). — In sar- 
casm : * tell that to the marines * 
(q.v,). 

Mice- FEET. To make mice-feet 
o', verb, phr, (old Soots').--To 
destroy wholly. 

Mich, Micher, Michery, Michinq. 
See Mike, Mtkkr, Mikert, and 

MiEINO. 

Michael, subs, (old).— A man. 

1647. Fl»tchbr, Woman's Prt'te^ 
z. 4. There are more maids than 
Maudlin. And more men than Michael. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
MicHAKL. Hip, Michael, your head's 
on fire. See Hvp. 



Mick (Mike or Micky), subs, (Ameri- 
can). — I J^ Irishman. Cf, Miker. 

1869. S. L. Clemens ('Mark 
Twain*), Innocents at Home, 22. The 
MICKS got to throwing stones. 

2. (Australian). — A young wild 
bull. 

1881. Grakt, Busk-life, i. 227. 
There were two or three mickibs and 
wild heifers. 

Mid (or Middy), subs, (common). — 
A midshipman. 

1812. SouTHBT, Letters [ed. War- 
TBR, 1856], ii. 3x5. I have written to 
Bedford to learn what mids of the 
Victory fell in that action. 

1886. M. Scott, Tom Cringle's 
Log, xii. The purser and doctor, and 
three of the middies forward, Thomas 
Cringle, gent., pulling the stroke-K>ar. 

1847. Lytton, Lucretia, pt. 11. ch. 
z. Perdval was meant for the navy, and 
even served as a mid for a year or so. 

Midden, subs, (Soots').— A foul 
slattern; a heap (q,v,), [Midden 
= dunghill]. 

An eating midden, subs, phr, 
(Scots'). — A glutton; a belly-god. 

M I ddi E8, subs, (Stock Exchange) . — 
Midland Railway Ordinary Stock. 



subs, (venery). — i. The 



Middle, 

waist. 

1640. Wifs Recr. [Hottbn], 136. 
I care not, let my friend go fiddle; Let 
him mark her end, I'll mark her middlb. 

1719. T. DuRPKV. Pills to Purge, 

V. 79. In troth sweet Robin, I cannot. He 
hath got me about the middlb.— /^iV/. 

VI. iz. He took her by the middle, and 
taught her by the flute. 

2. (Fleet St.).— ^<f^ quot. 

1887. Watford's Antiquarian, Ap., 
383. The writer of social, literary and 
scientific articles for the press is said to 
be a writer of middles, or a Middleman. 
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3. (Old Cant).— A finger. 

Ml DOLE- CUT, subs, (Winchester 
College). — See quot and DiSPAR. 

1866. Mansfisld, School Life, p. 
84. There were . . . eight [pottions] to 
a leg of mutton . . . the thick slice out 
of the centre of the leg was called a 

lODDLB CUT. 

Middle-finger (or Leo), j«*j.(ven- 
ery). — The penis. For synonyms 
see Creamstick and Prick. 

MiDDLE-dATE, subs, (venery).— i .The 
itmsle pudendum, Forsjrnonyms 
see Monosyllable. 

1692. GtnHemen's Journalt Aug., 
p. 8. You must as cautionary [an 
earnest] give a gate — that middlk gate 
which leads to th' seat of bliss. 

Middle-kingdom, subs, (venery).— 
The female pudendum. For syn- 
onyms see Monosyllable. 

Middle-match. See Match. 

M1DDLE-ME88, subs, (Winchester 
College). — See Mess. 

Middle-piece, subs, (common).— 
The stomach. For s]monyms 
see Victualling-office. Also 
MIDDLE-PIE and middle-storey. 

1675. Crownb, Country IVtf, iv. 
X. I'll lodge a cudgel in your middlb- 
STORBY backward. 

1859. Matsell, Vocabulum^ s.v. 

Middling, adv, (colloquial).— Toler- 
ably; moderately. 

1869. H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, 
p. 31. Wal, I don't jcdge him nor 
nobody . . . Don't none on us do more 
than middun' well? 

Phr. (taUors*).—* I don't think 
so.' *I don't believe what you 
say.' 

Middy. See Mid. 



Midge, subs, (provincial). — A small 
one-horse carriage used in the Isle 
of Wight 

Midge-net, subs, (common). — A 
lady's veil. 

Midget, subs, (colloquial). — Any- 
thing small of its kind; e.g.^ a 
sprightly child. 

1869. H. B. Stowb, Oldiown, 
p. 177. Now you knowParK>n Kendall's 
a little MIDGET of a man. 

Midlands, subs, phr. (venery). 
— The female pudendum. For 
synonyms see Monosyllable. 

Midnight, subs. (American). — Sars- 
parilla. Midnight without = 
sarspaiilla without ice. 

As WHITE AS midnight*s arse- 
hole, phr, (old).— As black as 
may be. 

1557-8. Jacob &* Esau [Dodslby, 
Old Plays (1874), ii. 253]. AswHiTBAS 
mtonioht's arsb-holb or virgin pitch. 

MlD8HIPMAN'8-HALF-PAY,Xf^^. (nau- 
tical). — See quot. and Monkey's 
Allowance. 

1856. C. KiNOSLBY, Letters [3rd 
abridged cd. 1879], May. You fellows 
worked like bricks, spent money, and 
got midshipman's half-pay (nothing a- 
day and find yourself) and monkey's 
allowance (more kicks than halfpence). 

MiDSHiPMAN'S-NUTS, xu3j.(nautical). 
— Broken biscuit, eaten by way 
of dessert. 

MiDSHiPMAN'8 Watch and Chain, 
subs, phr, (old). — See quot. 

1785. Grose, Vul^. Tongue^ s.v. 
.... a sheep's heart and pludc. 

MID8HIPMITE, subs, (colloquial).— A 
diminutive midshipman. 
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1888. Marryat, Peter Simple^ i. 
p. 56. * Clap on here Peg/ cried the 
woman to another, ' and lets have thb 
little uiDSHiPMiTB, I wants a baby to 
dry nurse.' 

1877. W. S. GiLBBRT, Bah Ballads, 
* Yam of the Nancy Bell.' A bosun tight 
and a midshipmits. 

Miff, subs, (old), — ^A petty quaircl; 
a tantrum. 

1628. Butler, Feminine Mon- 
archy, c. 5. Fol. L. 4. Your remedy is to 
knodce out the bees upon the mantle 
between two single Rests, and to set a 
fitter Hive over them; but this is not 
to be done before the swarming hours 
be £ut, lest some of the bees take a miff. 

1749. Fielding, Tom Jones, Bk. 
III. ch. Ti. When a little quarrel, or 
MIFF, as it is vulgarly called, arose 
between them. 

1768. Goldsmith, Cood-Natured 
Man, iv. It's the worst luck in the 
world, in anything but white. I knew 
one Bctt Stubbs, of our town, that was 
married in red ; and, as sure as eggs is 
c?S>> the bridegroom and she had a 
MIFF before morning. 

1816. Scott, Antiquary, v. In 
accomplishing an arrangement between 
tendencies so opposite, kttlc miffs would 
occasionally take place. 

Verb, (old).— I. To offend; and 
(2) to fall out 

Adj, (old). — Angered ; miffed. 

1802. W. Taylor, in Rohberds*s 
Memoir, i. 447. You are right about 
Burnett, but being miff with him 
myself, I would not plead against him 
in the least particular. 

1825. Scott, Diary, in Life, viii. 
193. This is not the way to make her 
pluck a bawbee and Lord M — , a 
little hiffbd in turn sends the whole 
correspondence to me. 

MiFF-MAFF, subs, (provincial). — 
Nonsense; rot {q.v.), 

MiFFY, subs, (common). — The devil; 
OLD SCRATCH {q.V.). 

MiFTY. adv, (old).— .S^ quot Cf. 
Miff. 



1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, 
s.v. Mifty, apt to take Pet, or be out 
of Humour. 

Mighty (or Mightily), adj.9nd adv. 
(colloquial). — See quot. 1755. 
Also MIGHTILY. 

1596. Shakspbars, Merry Wives, 
lii. 3. 221. You do yourself mighty 
wrong, Master Ford. 

1609. Fletcher, Wild- Goose Chase, 

2. This is so — ■* -■-* -^ 

in man's clothes. 



iv. 2. This is some mighty dairy-maid 

man's ^1#\*t.^ka 



1668. Pbpys, Diary, 26 Sept. To 
my house, where D. Gauden did talk 
a little, and he do mightily acknowledge 
my kindness to him. 

1693. CONGREVB, Old Bachelor, 
i. i.^ Yoiir son's mighty like his Grace, * 
has just his smile and air ofs face. 

1695. Conoreve, Love for Love, 
iii. 4. Scan. Your lady says your sleep 
has been unquiet of late. . . . Mrs. Fore. 
O mighty restless. 

1712. Steele, Spectator, No. 438. 
This gentleman deals mightily in what 
we call the irony. 

</.1721. Prior, in Wks. Tquotcd in 
Ency. Diet."]. He reigns : How long ? 
Till some usniper rise. And he too 
mighty thoughtnil, mighty wise : Studies 
new lines. 

1788. Pore, Epilogue to Sat., ii. 
133. But let me add, Sir Robert's 
mighty dull. 

1755. Johnson, Eng. Diet., s.v. 
Mighty. In a great degree. Not to be 
nsed but in very low language. 

1775. Sheridan, 75k* ^wa/r, iv. 3. 
There is a probability of succeeding about 
that fellow that is mighty provoking. 

1780. Chastbllux, Travels in N. 
Am., ii. 14. On my asking him the next 
morning how he found himself, he an- 
swered, mighty weak. Ibid. [Note by 
translator]. Mighty little, mighty few, 
MIGHTY weak, &c., are favorite expres- 
sions in America. 

1793. Ld. H. Spencer, in Auckland 
Correspondence, m. 83 (1862). Madame 
Bosset is arrived, and mighty plain. 

1793. Burns, Impromptu on Mrs. 

'* Birthday. Now, Jove, for once be 

mighty civil. 
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1802. C. K. Sharps, in Correspond- 
ence (1882), i. X52. He is a miohty 
neat, pretty little, fiddling fellow, and 
exceedingly finely bred. 

1844. EIbndall, Sania Fi Expe- 
di'h'ont i. 32. You'll be hiohty apt to 
get wet, said a thorough-bred Texan, 
who stood watching our movements. 

1846-7. DiCKBNS, Domhey andSon^ 
xi. The Doctor's was a miohtt fine 
house, fronting the sea. 

1847. Halliwell, Archaic and 
Provincial Words ^ etc., s.v. Mighty, 
fine, gay. 

1848. Georgia Scenes ^ 84. His face 
is MIGHTY little for his body. 

1892. GuNTBR, Miss Dividends^ 
iii. I am mjohty glad. 

High and mighty, /Ar. (com- 
mon). — Consequential ; full of 
*airs*. 

1892. Henley and Stevenson, 
Deacon ^r<?</#>, Act.Sc.2,p.xo.Ye needna 
be sae high and mighty, onyway. 

M IKE, subs, (common). — i . An Irish- 
man. 

2. See MiKER. 

3. See Micky. 

Verb, (common). — I. To lurk; 
to skulk ; to hang about : also to 

DO A MIKE (or MOUCH). AIsO 
MICH, MICHE, MOOCH, OF MOUCH. 

For synonyms see Loaf. 

149C?]. Towneley Mysteries (* Ju- 
dicium •}, Suriees Soc. Pud. (1835), p. 
120. The negons thai mowchid, and 
haddo no wile. 

1598. Florio, a Worlde of Wordes, 
s.v. Fare a cheiickegli . .•• . tosneake 
or MICH about lurkingly. 

</.1599. Spenser, View of ike State 
of Ireland [Ency. Diet]. * Stra^le up 
and down the country, or mich in cor- 
ners amongst their friends idlely.' 

1612. Chapman, Widow* s Tears 
[DoDSLSY, Old Plays, vi. 2x2]. Not for 
this michino base transgression Of truant 
negligence. 

1618. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
//on. Man*s F., v. x. Say we should 



all meach here, and stay the feast now. 
What can the worst be? we have plaid 
the knaves. That's without question. 

1825. EoAN, Ltfe of an Actor, p. 
28. Mike or Shammock, Technical or 
cant phrases amongst printers. To have 
a mike is to loiter away the time, when 
it might be more usefully or profitably 
employed. 

1851-61. H. Mayhew, London Lab., 
i. p. A72. These hedge fellows are slow 
and dull ; they go mouching along as 
if they were croaking themselves. 

1876. Hindlsy, Adventures of a 
Cheap Jack, p. 59. When not employed 
mouchbd about. 

1887. W. E. Henley, Villon* s Good 
Night. You spongers miking round the 
pubs. 

1888. Cornhill Mag., Febr., p. X78. 
The poacher is a product of sleepy village 
life, and usually mouchbs on the outskirts 
of country towns. 

1888. Rolf Boldrewood, Robbery 
Under Arms, xxii. Mooching about 
cattle. 

2. (old). — To play truant; 
to Charley-wag \q.v.). 

1681. Lyly, Eupkues, 29. What 
made the gods so often to trewant from 
heaven, and mich here on earth. 

1787. Grose, Prov, Glossary, s.v. 
Mooch. 

3. (tramps'). — To hang about: 
for alms, a job, or a chance 
to pilfer. Also ON THE mouch. 

1888. Daily Telegrapk, 27 Nov. 
Yet it might safely be wagered that, 
while the poor street folk who pick up 
a precarious livelihood in this way would 
not resent being called costermongcrs, 
they would be bitterly offended at being 
stigmatised as mouchers, and would hotly 
assert that they never mouchbd a penny 
from anybody. 

1888. /ndoor Paupers, i. Most of 
these people knew how to mouch or beg 
with skill and effect, while I could not 
b^ at all. 

1888. Bulletin, Nov. 24. All the 
dead-beats and suspected hen-snatchers 
plead when before the Bench that they 
were ' onlv mouching round to find out 
whether the family neglected its religious 
dooties, yer washup.' 
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4. (old).— To steal. 

1655. History o/FraMcum^KBXs]. 
The eagle more mindfuU of prey than 
honour, did one day mootch from the 
thunder which lame Vulcan had made, 
as crooked as himself, for almighty 
Jupiter. 

1862. H. Mathbw, Lon. Lab,, iv. 
4x8. I don't mean to say that if I see 
anything laying about handy that I don't 
MOUCB It (f>., steal it). 

MiKER (MOUCHBR, OT MOOCHER), 

subs, (common). — A skulker; a 
petty thief; a beggar. Also, a 
truant. Also mich and micher. 
See quots. passim. For syn- 
onyms see Loafer. 

I860. Chaucer, Rom. of Rose 
[Skeat (1894), i. 241. 6541]. Unne the 
that he nis a michbr. 

1450-1500. Gesia Roman. I. ch. 28, 
94. The fir8t_[duty] is to wake in goode 
werkes, when othere men slepiue in 
synne, and for to slepe, when othero 
men wakithe, dothe thevis and mychers. 

149m. Towneley Mysteries [Sttr- 
tees Soc.^s Pub. (1835), p. 216]. Thefes 
and MYCHERS keyn. 

15[?] . Babees Book [E. E. T. S.J, aoi. 
Chyld, be thou Iyer nother no th^e : 
Be thou no mbchbr for myscheffe. 

r.l520. Hyche Scomer [Dooslby, 
Old Plays (1874), i 164]. Wanton 
wenches, and also michers. 

1590. QvsxKE., Mourning Garment 
[Grosart (1881-6), ix. 113]. If Aristotle 
had still, like a micher been stewed up 
in Stagyra. 

1592. "SlAsm, Summer's Last Will 
[DoDSLBY, Old Plays (1874), viii. 57]. I 
know thou ar{ but a micher, and dar*st 
not stand me. 

1598. ¥uoKio,AWorldeo/Wordes, 
s.Y. Pillucone, a sot, a coxcombe, a 
dodger, a wrangler, a michbr. 

1698. Shakspbarb, / Henry IV, ii. 
4. Shall the blessed sun of heaven prove 
a michbr and eat blackberries? 

1611. Cotoravb, Diet,, S.V. Ca- 
gueraffe, a base michbr, scurvie haglor, 
lowsio dodger, etc. 

1755. TOHMSON, Eng. Diet,, s.v. 
Micher. A lazy loiterer, who skulks 



about in comers and by-places, and 
keeps out of sight ; a hedge-creeper. Mich 
or mick is still retained in the cant lan- 
guage for an indolent, laxy fellow. It is 
used in the western counties for a truant 
boy. 

1775. AsB, Eng. Diet., s.v. Mich 
(a load word). An indolent lazy fellow. 

1847. Hai.liwbll, Archaic and 
Provincial Words, s.v. Mich. Micher 
. . . may be explained, a sly thief, one 
who steals things of small value, or 
more usually, a truant or skulking 
fellow .... It was often used as a 
term of contempt ; Hollyband gives it 
as the translation of Caignard, and 
Cotgrave has, * Chiche-face, a chichi- 
£ace, michbr, sneake-bill, wretched 
feUow.' 

1867. London Herald, 23 Mar., p. 
221. If . . . asked .... what he was 
doing, he would have said he was on 
the mouch, which being interpreted— 
French, mouchard,^ a spy; English 
moucher, to be on the look-out for 
something. 

1888. Indoor Paupers, 1%. Another 
and about as numerous a dass of Ins 
and Outs, whose members come and go 
and come again even more frcqucnUy 
than the tiptop-spree fellows, are the 
MOUCHERS or cadgers. 

1888. Comhill Mag., Feb., p. 182. 
It has been already remarked that the 
poacher is nothing if not a specialist. 
As yet we have spoken only of die 
MOUCHBR, who directs his attention to fur. 

1888. Daily Telegraph, 27 Nov. 
[A MICHER is] one who lives a semi- 
vagabond life, selling watercressee, wild 
flowers, blackberries, and other things 
that may be obtained in country places 
for the gathering. He is a vendor, too, 
of dandeh'on leaves, paisley, sow-thistle, 
clover, and so forth, as food for the 
myriads of tame rabbits kept in towns. 



MiKiNQ (Mooching or Mouchinq), 
subs, (common). — i . Prowling; (2) 
pilfering; and (3) playing-truant. 
Also MiCHERY and mikert. 

189S. GowBR, Con/. Amant, v. 
Nowe thou Shalt fall sore able That like 
stelthe of michkrif. Ibid. For no man 
of his counsaile knoweth What he male 
gette of his bochynob. 
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r.1420-80. Henryson, Fables, 'The 
Fox and the Wolf 1. 5. That durst no 
more with ancHiMG intcrmell. 

1596. Shakspbare, Hantlei^ iii. 2, 
147. Marry, this is MICHINO maJlecho; 
it means mischief. 

1603. Dekker, Wonderful Year e^ 
[Grosart (1886), i. X13]. Yet went they 
(most bitterly) michino and mnffled vp 
and downe. 

1892. Hume Nisbet, Buihranjger' s 
Sweetheart, p. 115. Sandy Macintosh 
looked fit for anything, from mouchino 
up to murder, so long as not too much 
courage was required. 

Adj. (common). — i. Skulking; 
(2) lurking; (3) mean. 

15[?]. Songs &* Poems on Costume 
[Percy Soc.l, 687. Nothingo so fearde ■ 
we are of theves Which ofte are laydo 
in jaylcs. As now wo are of mychikg 
knaves, That cut off horses taylcs. 

1616. Beaumont & Fletcher, Scorn- 
Jul Lady, v. i. Some meeching rascal 
in her house. 

1648. Herrick, Hesp., 11. 67. A cat 
I keep That pla3rs about my house, Grown 
fat With eating many a micuing mouse. 

1822. Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, 
xxiii. To mingle the soul ol martial 
honour with thy thieving, micuing, petty- 
larceny blood. 

1862. Lowell, Biglovj Papers, 2nd 
Ser. p. 13. But I ain't o' the muechim' 
kind, thet sets an' thinks fcr weeks The 
bottom's out o' th'univarse coz their 
own gill-pot IcaJcs. 

1890. S. O. Jbwett, Deepkaven, 
p. t^. ' How came the ship to run up 
a taifor's bill ? * * Why, them's mine,' 
said the captain, very meeching. 



Milch-cow, subs, (colloquial). — See 
quot. 1785. Hence any living 
source of alms or revenue. 
1690. B. E., Diet, Cant. Crew, s.v. 

MiLCH-fUNE. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
MiLCH-cow. One who is easily tricked 
out of his property: a term used by 
gaolers, for prisoners who have money, 
and bleed freely. 

1859. Matsell, Vocahulum, s.v. 



Mild, adj. (common). — Second-rate; 
feeble; inefficient. 

1885. Sat. Review, 7 Feb., p. i66. 
Most of us have no wish to cheat rail- 
way companies by travelling first ckss at 
third-class prices, but there are ingenious 
adventurers who practise this mild 
swindle. 

Draw it mild! SeeVi^jCN. 
Mild- BLOATER. See Bloater. 

MiLER (or Myla), subs, (yagrants*). 
— An ass. See Moke. 

MiLES'S BOY. See Ralph. 

Milestone, suhs. (old). — Acoimtry 
booby. — Vaux (1823). 

Milestone-monger, suhs. (com- 
mon). — A tramp. 

Milk, subs, (venery).— Spendings 
{q.v:). 

1669. John Aubrey, MS. Auhr., 
21. Her breath is sweet as the rose 
in June Her skin is as soft as silk And 
if you tickle her in the flank She'll frcaly 
give down her milk. 

Verb, (venery). — i. To cause 
ejaculation. Cf. Milkman. 

1610. JONSON, Alchymist, iii. 2. 
For she must milk his cpididimis. 

1719. DuRFEY, Pills to Purge, iii. 
X08. May teach her how to sleep all 
Night, And take a great deal more Delight, 
To bulk the cows than thee. 

2. (old).--To plunder. 

V.15d6. Tyndall, Workes, p. 365. 
'And to ayd the kynge in hys right must 
the commons be milked till they bleede 
agayne.* 

1605. JoNSON, Volpone, i. i. This 
three year I have milked their hopes. 

1808. Jamieson, Diet. Scot. Lang., 
s.v. Milk. 

3. (old racing). — To bet against 
a horse, whidi is one's own pro- 
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perty but is not meant to 
win; to keep him a favourite, 
at short odds, for a race in which 
he has. no chance whatever, or in 
whidi he will not be run. 

1862. Times t 2 Jan., p. 8, col. 6. 
If men of fortune and honour will per- 
mit their pastime to be sullied by such 
tricks as MILKING — by keeping a horse a 
favorite at short odds for a race in which 
he has no chance whatever, only to lay 
against him— ^tc ' 

1868. Praser^s Mag.^ Dec *The 
English Tkirf.' Milking then is an expres- 
sive term for getting as much as possible 
out of a horse. 

1869. W. Bradwood, The O, V,H, 
ax. They'll accuse you— or rather me, 
for he's entered in my name and colours — 
of MILKING right and left. . . . It's tax 
simpler to let him run for the public 
money, and save a jaw and a long expla- 
nation. 

1870. Field, 24 May, <The Present 
Condition of the Turf.' We are not in 
the habit of producing examples of the 
proceedings at our race meetings, which 
are in vulgar language described as milk- 
ING and roping, because we believe 
them to be so common that it would 
be unjust to select any one in particular 
for animadversion. 

1871. FuHf 4 Nov. Milking we 
fear is inseparably connected with the 
turf; we noted that sporting journals of 
the highest class picked 'the cream' of 
the autumn handicaps. 

1888. Referee 1 11 OcX. The assump- 
tion that no horse other than Paradox 
has ever been milked in open market, 
and many thousands of pounds made out 
of the transaction, is a trifle too Utopian 
for present emergencies. 

4. (general). — To get pos- 
session by artifice: as, to bcilk 
a telegram = to get access to it 
before the addressee. Cf. Milker, 
sense i. 

1860. Prescott, Electricallnveni., 
p. X08. The rapidity and simpliciW of 
the means by which a wire could be 
milked without being cut, or put out of 
circuit struck the whole of the party. 

1869. Times, 14 August [quoted in 
Brewer's Phrase &* Pad/e, s.v. • Tele- 



gram']. They receive their telegrams in 
cipher to avoid the risk of their being 
MILKED by rival journals. 

1871. Milk Journal. MnjciNC the 
wires is telegraphic slang for tapping the 
wires. ... In India wires have been 
MILKED for fraudulent commercial pur- 
poses. 

188i. Saturday Revievi, xo Majr, 

f>. 607. The Central News telegram, if 
t was milked at all, was milked through 
the medium of Sir C. Wilson's, etc. 

5. (old). — To exhaust; to drain. 

1642. Symmons, Viudicatum, 175. 
Tho' perhaps they have been pilled and 
milk'o a few years longer by these new- 
states-men it will be confessed that the 
old government [that of the king] was 
£ar the better and more easie. 



To GIVE DOWN MILK, 

phr, (old).— To pay. 



verb. 



1655. R. Lestrange, The Reign oj 
King Charles, p. 187. The City was 
sullen, would not crvs down their milk, 
and pleaded want of trade and povert}'. 

To MILK THE PIGEON, verb. 

phr, (common). — To attempt im- 
possibilities : cf. Pigeon's milk. 

1785. Grose, Vmlg. Tongue, s.v. 
To MILK THE STREET, verb. 

phr. (American). — To hold stock 
so well in hand as to make it fluc- 
tuate as you wiU. 

1870. Mbddert, Men and Myste- 
ries of Wall St., 316. There b a 
distinction between the cliques and 
brokers .... Great operators rob the 
brokers by destroying their customers. 
To use the slang of the financial quarter, 

they MILK THE STREET. 

1876. New York TribuneiBkfLTixrt\, 
The majority of stocks are still blocked, 
and the market, so far as possible, 
worked entirely upon the milking process. 

To MILK OVER THE FENCE, 
verb. phr. (common). — See quot. 

1871. Milk Journal, Sept. Steal- 
ing milk from neighbours' cows is . . . 
known as milking over the fence. 
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No MILK IN THE COCOA-NUT, 

adj, phr, (oommon). — Silly or 
crazed. For synonyms see Apart- 
ments TO LET. 
Bristol-milk. See Bristol. 

Milk- AND- MO LASSES, subs, (Amer- 
ican). — See quot. 

1883. Nbal, Down Baiiert^ vn. 
p. 96. Tbo people of this country are 
of two colours, black and white .. . 
or half-and-half sometimes at the south, 
where they are called MiLK-A:<fD-MOLAS- 

SES. 

Milk-and-water, xtt^j. (old). — i.A 
stuff mider this strange designation 
appears in i6th century inven- 
tories, but we have no guide as 
to what determined its title. — 
Draper's Diet, 

1555. Inventory of Richard Gur- 
nell, a Kendal clothier, xj. Yards of 

MYLKS AND WATTBR, zSs. 

1571. Inventory of John Wilken- 
son, of Newcastle, j. Piece of mylk and 

WATTER. 

2. (venery). — See quot. 

1785. Grosb, Vulgar Tongue^ %.v. 
Milk- AND- Water. Both ends of the 
busk. [An old world toast]. 

Adj, (colloquial). — Insipid : 
undistinguished; harmless. 

1828. Btron, Don Juan^ C. viu. 
stanxa 80. And one good action in the 
midst of crimes Is ' quite refreshing,' 
in the affected phrase Of these ambro- 
sial Pharisaic times, With all their pretty 

MILK-AND-WATER wayS. 

1847. Thackbray, Vanity Fair, 
iv. Simple appeals to the affections, 
which people understood better than 
the MILK-AND-WATER lagrtmey sospiri^ 
and feltciib, of the eternal Donizettian 
music with which we are favoured now- 
a-days. 

1861. C. Rbadb, Cloister and the 
Hearth ^ xxvi. A milk-and-water 
bourgeois. 

1889. Star, la Doc., p. 7, col. i. 
The giant will be no milk-and-water 
giant, as youn^ Mr. Geo. Conquest 
will represent him. 



Milker, subs, (common). — i. See 
quot. and MiLE, verb, sense 4. 

1891. CasselPs Sat. Jour., Sept., 
p. X036, col. 2. When a telegram sent 
to a specific person is surreptitiously 
made use of or drawn from by others, 
it is said to have been ' milked ;* and 
those who thus steal are called milkers. 
To guard, as far as possible, against 
this being done, important sped^d and 
press messages from abroad, and some- 
times home tel^;rams also, are written 
in cipher. 

2. (venery). — The female pu- 
dendum. Also MILKING-PAIL, 
MILK-^UG, and MILK-PAN. For 
sjmonyms see Monosyllable. 

3. (colloquial). — A milk-giver. 

1854. Quarterly Rev., cxlv. 292. 
One individual, several years ago, 
possessed 1500 milkers. 

MiLKER'8-CALF, f»dj.(Australian). — 

A calf yet with the cow ; hence, 

a mother's boy or girl. 

1888. Rolf Boldrewood, Robbery 

Under Arms, i. I used to laugh at 

him, and call him a regular old crawler 

of a milker's calf in Uie old days. 

Milk- FEVER. See Pencil-fever. 

Milk-hole, subs, (Winchester Col- 
lege). — The hole formed by the 
ROUSH (q,v.\ under a POT (^.v.). — 
Notions, 

MILKINQ-PAIL. To WORK (or CARRY) 

THE MILKING-PAIL, Verb, phr. 

(old racing). — See Milk, verb., 

sense 3. 

f .186[?]. Daily's Magazine. These 

al fresco speculators have their ' dead 

uns* and carry milkino-pails like 

their more civilized brethren privileged 

with the entrie to the dubs and the 

Comer. 

Milk-livered, adj, (old colloquial). 
— Timid; cowardly. 
1605-6. Shakspbarb, King Lear, 
iv. 9. Gon. Milk-Uvbr'd man I That 
beai'st a cheek for blows, a head for 
wrong*. 
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Milkman (Milkbr^ot Milk- woman), 
st^bs, (veneiy). — A trader in 
masturbation ; a shagster (^.v.)* 

Milk-shop (Milk-walk, or Milky 
WAY), svhs. (common). — ^The paps. 
For synonyms see Dairies. 

1640. Wifs Recr. [Hotten], 363. 
Her breast. . . . Bears up two globes. . . . 
Which headed with two rich round 
Rubies, show Like wanton Rose-buds. . . . 
And in the iiilky-vallky that's between, 
sits Cupid. 

Milk-sop, subs, (old: now recog- 
nised). — A coward; a ladificd 
man ; a novice ; a meacock (^.v.). 

1890. Chaucbr, Menkes Tale^ b. 
15396. * Alias I' schc saith, * that ever I 
was i-schapo, To wedde a mylk-sop or 
a coward ape.' 

1590. Grbxnk, Mourning Garment 
[Grosart (188 1 -6), ix. 173]. What is 
it for mee to pinnc a fayrc meacocke 
and a witty milksop on my slcauc who 
dare not answcre with their swords in 
the £ace of the enemy? 

1593. Harvby, Piercet Superer. 
[Grosart (1885), ii. 17]. Are milksop 
Muses such whiteliucr'd Trontes? 

1698. Florio, Worlde of Wordes, 
s.v. Biancone^ a goodly, great milkb- 
SAPPB, a fresh-water soldier. 

1600. Shakspearb, Much Ado^ v. 
1. Boys, apes, braggarts. Jacks, Mn.R- 

SOPS. 

1603. Dkkkbr, Paiieni Grtssill 
[Grosart (1886), v. 167]. Fye, Signior; 
no mustcke in your mouth but iMttles, 
yet a meere milkbsop? 

1618. Field, Amends for Ladies^ 
iv. a. Thou art a fiunt-hearted fellow, 

a MILK-SOP. 

1621. Burton, Anai., p. 143. 'Us 
now come to that pass that he is no 
gentleman, a very milk-sop, a clown. 

1660. Tatham, The Rump, i. [Maid- 
•noT (1873), p. 202J. A meer milk- 
sop ... A wheybrain'd fellow. 

1892. Evening Standard, 35 Nov. 
p. 4, c. 5. Everyone knows how boys 
dread being set down as milksops. 



Milk- woMAN,x»^f.(Soots* colloquial). 
— I. A wet-nurse. Green milk- 
woman == a woman recently 
delivered. 

2. (venery). — See Milkman. 

Milky ones, subs, phr. (common). 
— Wbite linen rags. Milky-duds 
= white clothes. — Matsell 
(1859). 

Mill, subs, (pugilistic). — i. A fight ; 
a SET-TO (q.v,). 

1785. Grose, Vutg. Tongue, s.v. 

1819. MooRK, Tom Crib's Memo- 
rial, p. 36. Wc, who'ic of the fancy- 
lay. As dead hands at a mill as they. 

182a W. T. Moncribfp, Tom ^^' 
Jerry, ii. t. Cribb. Thank*ye, gentle- 
man, thank *ye— but as 1 see by our 
sporting oracle, *The Dispatch,' there's 
a MILL on foot — I'll give you, * May the 
best man win* 

1884. Aws^OKTM, Rookvfood, *The 
Double Cross.' Tlie mill b o'er, the 
crosscr crost. The loser's won, the 
vinncr's lostl 

1843. Comic Almanack, 378, * Stop- 
page of the Milb.' Indeed, I never saw 
the like. Our minds with wonder it must 
fill, Though mills ensue when people 
strike. The strikes have stopp'd full many 
a mill. 

1858. Diogenes, it. p. 134. Belts 
Life the other day told us of two noted 
pugilists who (we quote the very words), 
* had a mill for 200/.' When the dedmjil 
coinage is established, they will be able 
to have no less than five 'mils' for a 
penny. 

.1856. T. HuoHSS, Tom Brown* s 
Sciool'Davs, PL U. ch. v. A champion 
was picked out on each side taddy, who 
settled the matter by a good hearty mill. 

1860. Thb Druid, Post and Pad- 
dock, 'The Fight for the Belt.* By sea and 
by land, in village and town, Nothing 
whatever seemed to go down, Save the 
latest on dit of the mill. 

1862. The Cork Examiner, 28 
March. Since this little event there have 
been .... some very exciting little mills. 

1888. Saturday Review, 31 March, 
p. 398, coL I. This apparently harmless 
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elderly victim was a retired light-weight 
prize-nghter, and so, with the rea<^ 
consent of everybody, a mill was arranged. 

2. (thieves').— I . The treadmill ; 
(2) a prison. 

1887. Bahham, Ingoldshy Legends^ 
and Ser., p. 156 (ed. X851). A landsman 
said, 'I twig the chap— he's been upon 
the HILL.' 

1888. Dickens, Oliver Taoiit^ viii. 
'Was you never on the mill?* *What 
MILL?' inquired Oliver. < What mill I— 
why, the mill— the mill as takes up so 
little room that it'll work inside a stone 
jug, and always goes better when the 
innnd's low with people than when it's 
high, acos then they can't get workmen.' 

1851-61. MAYRiPfr, Lond, Lab. etc, 
i. 390. A few weeks after I was grabbed 
for this, and got a month at the mill. 

1853. Wh. Mblvillb, Digby Grand, 
X. The latter worthy... g^ve a policeman 
such a licking the other night, that he 
was within an ace of getting a month at 
the MILL. 

3. (obsolete).— The old Insol- 
vent Debtors* Court. Hence, to 

GO THROUGH THE MILL = tO 

be adjudicated bankrupt. 

4. (military). — A guard-room In 
barracks; a jigger (q.v,), 

5. (venery). — The female pu- 
dendum. For synonyms see Mo- 
nosyllable. Cf, Grind. 

1719. DuRFKV, PilU etc. (quoted 
in), V. 130. For Pegfg>* is a bonny lass, 
and grinds well her mill. For she will 
bo Occupied when others they lie still. 

6. (old). — A chisel. — Gross 
(1785); Matsell (1859). 

Verb, (pugilistic).— I. To fight; 
to pummel ; to kill : see quot. 1 748. 
To mill the nob =: to punch 
the head. 

1748. T. Dychb, Dictionary (5th 
ed.). Mill .... in the Canting Lan- 
guage, means to beat, thresh, maul, or 
kill a person. 

1785. Gross, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 



1818. P. EoAN, Boxiana, i. xo. 
When his Lordship, instead of redress- 
ing, set about milling him for his insolence. 

1840. Thackhray, Shabby Genteel 
Story, viii. He had milled a policeman. 

1840. Baruam, /ngoldsby Legends 
(The Ghost), Boiing may be a very 
pretty Fancy, When Messrs. Burke or 
BeniUgo engage:— 'Tis not so well in 
Susan, Jane, or Nancy:— To get well 
mill'd by any one's an evil. But by a 
lady — 'tis the very Devil. 

1864. Eton School Days, Ui. 38. 
Science, vou know, is better than brute 
force, ana although Chorley is older and 
bigger than me, if I knew how to mill 
I wouldn't stand still to bo licked. 

2. (old).— To rob. Also to 
break or force. Mnx-LAT (Grose, 
1785) = burglary. 

1567. Harman, Caveat (1869), p. 
86. Yonder dwelleth a quyere cuffen, 
it were bencship to myll him. 

1598. Stow, Survey of London 
(ed. 1754, vol. 11. p. 543). Add one 
phrase more in those times used among 
this sort, mylkbn, which is to commit a 
robbery, or Burghlary in the night in a 
dwelling house. 

1609. Dbkkbr, Lanthorne &* 
Candlelight [Grosart, iii. p. 203], 'The 
Beggar's Curse.' The Ruffin cly the 
ghost of the Harman-bcck .... If we 
niggle or mill but a poor Boosing-KiN 
.... Straight we're to the Cuffin Queer 
forced to bing. 

1611. MiDDLBTON and Dbkkxr, 
Roaring Girl, v. x, A gage of ben 
Rom-bouse ... is benar than a Caster, 
Peck, pennam, lay, or popler, Which we 
MUX in deause-a-vile. 

1621. JONSOW, Gipsies Metamor- 
phosed. Om they cant or mill? Are 
they masters in their art? 

1622-65. Hkad and Kirkman, 
English Rogue, * Bing out, bien Morts.' 
To MILL each krn let cove bing then 
Thro' Ru£fmans, Jague, or Laund. 

1661. Flktchbr, Beggar* s Bush, 
V. I. Tell us If it be milling of a lag 
of duds. The fetching-off a buck of 
clothes, or so? 

1690. B. E., Did. Cant, Crew, ».v. 

1712. T. Shirlby, Triumph of Wit, 
*The Maunder's Pra^ofHisStrowling 
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Mort/ If Lour w© want ; I'll mill A 
gage, or nip for thee a bang. 

1724. E. Coles, Eng, Did., s.v. 

1754. Disc. John Poulier,!^. While 
we went a milunc that swag. 

1786. Grosk, Vulff. Tongue, s.v. 
Mill. To rob ; also to break, beat out, 
or kill. I'll mill your glaze; 1*11 beat 
out your eye. To mill a bleating cheat ; 
to kill a sheep. To mill a ken ; to rob 
a house. 

1790. A. Wilson, Poems, 73. His 
dearie glad of siccan routh. To mill a 
note was aye right ready. 

1829. Scott, Mid-Lotkian, xxx. 
Rot me, one might have milled the Bank 
of Englsmd and less noise about it. 

3. (thieves').— To send to the 
tread-mill. 

1888-9. Dickens, Oliver Tmisi, p. 
X22 (ed. 1859). 'So I d<? do as she bids 
me,* replied Mr. Chitling; *I shouldn*t 
have been bulled if *t hadn't been for her.* 

To GO THROUGH (or BE ON) 
THE MILL, verb, phr, (common). 
— I . To go through the Bankruptcy 
Court; to be whitewashed (q.v.). 
See Mill, subs, sense 3. 

2. (colloquial). — To pass through 

a more or less severe course of 

discipline, experience, or training. 

^ 1829. Scott, Heart of Midlothian, 

xxxi. * She (Jeanie Deans] *s got a iark 

from Jim Ratcliffe' said the short fellow 

' and Frank won't hear of our puttino 

HER through the MIU.. 

186a W. W. Pratt, Ten Nights 
in a Bar-room, ii. x. P'raps you have 

DKBN THROUGH THE MILL. 

1872. Fun, xo Aug. *Over.* One 
more year on the mill. Twelve months 
more at the pen, Ere I of respite again 
have my fill— 

1888. Referee, x July, p. a, col. 4. 
He hinted at the hardships which many 
actots and actresses have to endure, and 
did not disguise the feet that he had 
himself been through the miu.. 

1887. Coniemp. Rev., li. 10. Certain 
persons who have gone through the 
mill of what is known as our * higher 
education.' 



3. (thieves'). — See mix, verb. 3. 

1889. Daily News, 4 July. He 
had BEEN through the mux, and could 
do it again. 

To BRING GRIST TO THE MILL, 
verb. phr. (colloquial). — To be a 
source of profit 

1726. Ktvatfi, Par ergon [Century]. 
The computation of degrees, in all ma- 
trimonial causes, is wont to be made 
according to the rules of that law, because 
it brings grist to the mill. 

To PUT THROUGH THE MILL, 
verb, phr, (common). — To put 
to trial : as a horse before a race. 
1872. Morning Post, 7 Nov. To- 
tally disregarding the horse's retrogression 
in Uie betting after he was put through 
the mill I advised my readers to make 
him a winner. 

1888. Daily Telegraph, 24 Doc. 
The number of yearlings put through 
the mill before Christmas is fewer than 
usual. 

Mill-clapper, subs, (common). — 

The tongue : specifically of women. 

16«0. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, s.v. 

Mill- DOLL, subs, (obsolete).— The 
Bridewell, once situate in Bridge 
Street Blackfriars. 

1781. Mbssink, in Choice of Har- 
lequin, 'The Keeper of BrideweH's Song.' 
I'm Jigger Dubber here, and you are 
welcome to mill doll. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
1823. Bee, Diet. Turf, s.v. 
Verb, (old).— To beat hemp in 
Bridewell; to do work on the 
treadmill. See Mill-dolly. 

1751. Fielding, Amelia, i.z. laun 
sent hither to mill doll. 

1780. R. ToMUNSON, Slang Pas- 

Nancy, 

But now 

she MILLS doll. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 



-See 



toral, vi. When sittine with Nancy, 
what sights have I seen! . . "^ ' 



Mill- DOLLY, svbs. (thieves').- 
quot. 
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1710. SmTR, Live$ of Hi/^hway- 
mfn, i. xoS. ' Punisht at hard labour 
in Bridewell, which beating of hemp, the 
thieves call boll dolly.' 

M I L L - D o s E, subs, (American 
thieves*). — Prison labour. — Mat- 
sell (1859). 

Mill- LAY, subs. (old). — See quot 

1785. Gkosk, Vulg. Tangvef s.v. 
Mill Lay. To force open the doors of 
houses in order to rob them. 

Miller, subs, (pugilistic). — i. A 
pugilist 

1823. Beb, Dicf. Turf, s.v. Mil- 
LERS — second-rate boxers, whose arms 
run round in rapid succession, not always 
falling very hard, or with determinate 
object. 

1837. S. Warren, Diary of a Late 
Pkvsictan^ vii. The captain. . . . being 
a first-rate miller, as the phrase is. . . . 
let ^U a sudden shower of blows about 
Mr. Mamlngham's head and breast. 

r.l840. Hood, Miss Kilmansefcg. 
Because she wouldn't go to a mill, She 
didn't know when but remembered still. 
That the miller's name was Mendoza. 

2. See Joe miller. 

3. (old). — ^A yidous horse. 

1825. The English Spy, i. 236. 
The horse shewed symptoms of being a 
MILLER. The Baronet, nothing daunted, 
touches him smartly under the flank, when 
up he goes in his forequarters, smashes 
the tilbury into ten thousand pieces, bolts 
awav with the traces and shafts, and leaves 
the oaronet with a broken head. 



4- 
hat 



(old coaching). — A white 



5. (Old Cant).— 5"^^ quot 

1690. B. E., Did. Cant. Crew^ 
s.v. Miller, a Killer or Murderer. 
1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
To GIVE THE MILLER, verb, 
phr, (common). — See quot. 

1876. HiNDLBY, Adventures of a 
Cheap Jaeh, p. 193. Some of hb pals 

GAVE HIM THE MILLER, that is a lot of 

flour is wrapped up in thin paper about 



the size of a fist, and when thrown, the 
first thing it comes in contact with, bresOcs 
and smothers the party all over. 

To DRO\VN THE MILLER, verb, 

phr, (common). — i. To water 
overmuch. Originally TO drown 

THE MILLER'S THUMB, !>., the 

thumb-mark on the glass. 
1767. Ray, /V<w*r** [Bohn (1893), 

171]. To PUT OUT THE MILLER'S THUMB. 

Spoken by good housewives, when they 
have wet their meal for bread or paste 
too much. 

1821. Scott, The Pirate, ii. 64. 
<Ho shall drink off the yawl full of 
punch.' 'Too much water drowned the 
MILLER,' answered Triptolemus. 

1834. Marryat, Jacob Faithful, 
ch. zii. Old Tom put the pannikin to 
his lips. 'Drowned the miller, by 
heavens i ' said he ; ' what could I have 
been about? ' ejaculated he, adding more 
spirits to his mixture. 

1886. Miss Hl*ms, Shrops. Folk 
Lore, p. 597. To drown the miller = 
to add too much water to the flour in 
bread-making ; also frequently applied 
to tea-making, when it is of course 
meaningless. 

2. (Scots').— -To go bankrupt 
Qamieson]. 

1805. A. Scott, Poems, 34. Honest 
men's been ta'en for rogues. When bad 
luck gars drown the miller. Hunted 
'maist out o' their brogues, Fortone-smit 
for lack o' siller. 

MiLLER'8-EYE, stibs, (common).— 
A lump of flour in a loaf. 

To PUT THE MILLER'S-EYE 

OUT, verb, phr, (common). — To 
be sparing of flour. 

MiLLER'S-THUMB. See COBBLSR'S- 
THUMB. 

MiLLiNER'8-8H0P, subs, (venery). — 
The female pudendum. For S3m- 
onyms see Monosyllable. 

M I LL- KEN, Jtt3j.(thieves').— A house- 
breaker. See Area-sneak, and 
(for synon3rms) Thieves. 
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1665. R. Hbad, English Rogue, 
Pt. I. ch. V. (Repr. ii74),p.SO.MiLiCBN, 
one that breaks nouses. 

1669. Nicker Nicked, in HarL 
Misc, (ed. Park), ii. 108. MiLL-Kim[in 
list of names of thieves]. 

1724. B. COLBS, Eng. Diet. Milkbn, 
a house breaker. 

1726. Old Ballad (in New' Cant. 
Did.), *The Twenty Craftsmen.' The 
fourth was a mill-kbn, to crack up a 
door, He'd venture to rob both the nch 
and the poor. 

1754. Fielding, Jonathan Wild, 
bk. I. ch. V. The same capacity which 
qualifies a ioll-kbn, a bridle-cull, or a 
buttock-and-file to arrive at any de^pree 
of eminence in his profession would like- 
wise raise a man in what the world 
esteem a more honourable calling. 

1859. Matsmx, Vocabulum^ s.v. 

Milling, subs, (common).— i. A 
beating. Also fighting. 

1810. COMBB, Dr. Syntax, ii. «. 
One blood gives fother a miluko. 

1819. MooRB, Tom Crib, iv. The 
champion of England stands unrivalled 
for his punishment, game, and muxino 
on the retreat. 

1841. Mrs. Gorb, Cecil, 158. Put 
myself in a Cribb-like attitude for a mill- 
iNO-match. 

2. (old).— Stealing. 

MlLUNO IN THE DARKMANS, 

subs. phr. (Old Cant).— Murder 
by ni^t See Mill, verb, i. 

1815. Scott, Guy Mannering, 
xxviii. Men were men then, and fought 
each other in the open field, and there 
was nao millino in tub darkmams. 

MILLINQ-COVE, JM^J./Ar.(pugilist8*). 
— A puglHst 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
MiLUMO CovK. How the milling covb 
served the cuU out; how the boxc^ beat 
the fellow. 

1819. Vaux, Memoirx, s.v. 



1884. W. H. AwswoRTH, Rook- 
wood, p. 250 (ed. 1864). Zoroaster, who 
was not merely a worshipper of fire, but 
a thorough miluno-covb, had engaged 
to some purpose in a pugilistic eocoonter 
with the rustics. 

Mill- ROUND, subs, (common). — 

Routine : see GO THROUGH THE 

MILL, sense 2. 

1892. M. £. Braddon, Gerard, p. 

4. * What have yon been doing wiUi 

yourself?* ' Nothing beyond the usual 

MILL-ROUND.* 

Millstone. To see (or look) 

THROUGH A MUX-STONE (or 

BRICK wall), verb, phr, (com- 
mon). — To be well-informed; to 
judge with precision; to be quick 
of perception. 
1582. Lyly, Euphues and His 
England [Nares]. Then, Fidus, since 
jrour eies are so sharp that you cannot 
onely lookb through a milstonb, but 
cleane through the minde, and so cnn- 
ning that you can Icvell at the disposi- 
tions of women whom you never knew. 
1767. Ray, /Vw4Pr**[BoHN (1893), 
X7X], s.v. 

1782. Mbs. OatTLV/KE, Bold Stroke 
for a Wife, iii. i. I'm sorry such a 
weU-invented tale should do you no 
more service. We old fellows can see 
AS FAR INTO A KiLLSTONB as them that 
pick it. 

To WEEP MILLSTONES, verb, 
phr. (old). — Said of a person not 
likely to cry. 

1597. Shakspbarb, Rich. Ill, i. 3. 
Your eyes drop ioll-stones when fools' 
eyes drop tean. Ibid. \. 6. CI. Bid 
Glo'ster tiiink on this, and he will weep. 
I M. Aye, mill-stonbs, as he lesson'd 
us to weep. 

1607. Coisar &- Pomfey [Narks]. 
He, good gentleman, Will weep when 
he hears how we are used, i Serf. Yes, 
iiill-stonbs. 

To RUN ONE'S HEAD AGAINST 
A MILLSTONE (MILESTONE, or 

BRICK wall), verb. phr. (corn- 
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mon). — I. To resist mulishly; to 
attempt impossibilities. 

1887. C. Dickens, Pickwick 
Papers, p. 129 (ed. 1857.) « All them 
old cats will run thbir heads agin 

MILESTONES.' 

To RUN A MILESTONE, verb, 

pkr, (old dicing). — See quot. and 

Knap. 

1714. Lucas, Gamesien, 27. Ho 

was not ignorant of knapping, which 

is, striking one die dead, and let the 

oUier run a milestonb. 

MiLL-TOQ (TAG Of TWIG), SUbs, 

(old). — A shirt. For synonyms see 
Camesa. 

1821. Haogart, Life, 133. Few 
hod either a mill-twig, toper, or crabs. 

1828. Grose, Vulgar Tongue 
(3rd ed.), s.v. 

1851-61. Mayhbw, Lond. Lab, and 
Lon, Poor, Vol. i. p. 231, 8.v. Mill 
Tag— A shirt. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 

1888. TetnpU Bar, xxiv. 536. I've 
known him to get thirty mill-toos in 
one day. 

Mill- WASH, subs, (tailors').— Vest 
canvas. 

Milt, subs, ^venery). — The semen; 
Hence, milt-market (or -shop) 
= the female pudendum ; to 
double one's milt (old) = to 
ejaculate twice without removal. 

Milton, subs, (common). — An 
ojTster. 

1841. Thackeray, Comic Tales 
and Sketches, ii. p. 175. Mrs. Gram- 
pus herself operated with the oyster- 
knife, and served the milton morsels 
to the customers. 

1854. Aytoun and Martin, Boh 
Gualiier Ballads [14th cd. (i884),p. 180]. 
These mute inglorious miltons are divine. 

MiLVADER, verb, (old). — See quot. 

1821. D. Hagoart, Life, 'Glos- 
sary,' p. 172, s.v. Milvao, a blow. 
Milvaderjno, boxing. 



1828. Grose, 
(3rd. ed.), S.V. 



Vulgar Tongue 



Mince, verb, (medical students'). — 
To dissect 

Mince-pies, subs, (rhyming). — The 
eyes. Also mutton-pies {q,v), 

18«2. Sporting Times, 2<) Ott. *The 
Rhyme of the Rusher. ' And I smiled 
as I closed my two mince-pies. 

18W. Chevalier, Jerusalem's 
Dead, i. My mincb-pies are waterin' 
jes like a pump, and they're red as a 
fcrrit's. 

MiNCKiNS. See Minx. 

Mind. See P's and Q's. 

Mind your eye, phr, (com- 
mon). — Be careiiil. Also (nautical) 

MIND YOUR helm. 

MINDEN Boys, subs, phr, (military). 
—The Twentieth Foot. [From 
their bravery at Minden, 1759]. 

Minder, subs, (common). — A child 
put out to nurse. 

Mine-arse. See Bandbox. 

Mine-of-plbasure, subs, (venery). 
— The female pudendum. For 
synonyms see Monosyllable. 

17C?]. Old Ballad [quoted by 
Burns in Merry Musesi, ' O Saw Ye my 
Maggy ? ' A HmDBN minb of pleasure. 

Mine uncle. See Uncle. 

Mingle-mangle, subs, (old).— A 
hotch-potch. 

1550. Apol, of Johan Bale, fo. 25. 
Al thys have I wrytten afore leaste we 
shulde take cuyll for good, and couple 
sower wyth swete, makine of the a mim- 
GLB-M ANGEL, for pigges oftho pope's old 
puddel. 

1600. Hooker, Sermons, v. 7. He 
cannot love the Lord Jesus with his 
heart. . . which can brook to see a minolb- 
MANCLB of religion and superstition. 
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Minikin (or Minnikon), subs. (old). 
— See quots. Also as adj\ = 
diminutive ; dainty ; delicate. 

1598. Florio, Worlde of Wordes, 
s.v. Mingherlina^ a daintie lasse, a 
MiNNiKiN, smirking wench. 

1605. Sharspbarb, Lear^ iii. 6, 4<. 
Slcepest, or wakest thou, jolly shepherd, 
Thy sheep be in the com ; And for 
one blast of thy minikin mouth, Thy 
sheep shall take no harm. 

1606. Dekkkr, Newes from Hell 
[Grosart (1886), ii. X46]. Tickle the 
next MiNKiN. 

1611. COTORAVH, Diciionary^ s.v. 
Mignonnel. A prettie, or young minion ; 

a MINIKIN. 

1635. Glapthorne, Hollander^ ii. 
X. Surely the MINIKIN is enamoured of me. 

1656. Muses* Recr. [Hotten], 71. 
I should begin to- call my strings My 
cattlings, and my bunikins. 

1667. Pepys, Diary, i8 March. 
Angling with a minnikin, a gut string 
varnished over, which keeps it from 
swelling, and is beyond any hair for 
strengu or smallncss. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Minikin, a little man or woman ; also 
the smallest sort of pin. 

1828. Bek, Did, Turf, s.v. Mini- 
kin . . . ' What a minikin mouth she has.' 

1859. Matssll, Voeabulum, s.v., 
Minnikon. 

Minor, subs, (Eton College). — i. 
A younger brother. 

1864. BfoH ScAool Days, vu. 'Let 
nov minor pass, you fellows ! ' ezdaimed 
Horsham. 

2. (old). — A water-closet 
1765. Gross, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

MiKOR CLERGY, SUbs. phr, 

(old). — Young chimney-sweeps. 
1811. Lex, Bal., s.v. 

Mint, subs, (Old Cant). — Money: 

also MINT-SAUCE or MINT-DROPS. 

r.l420. Palladius, Husbondrie 
[E. E. T. S.], p.99.TheesifmespeDde, 
or MVNT lor them rece]rve. 



1578. Harman, Caveat (18x4), p. 

65, S.V. 

1610. Rowlands, Martin Mark- 
<'^A P* 39 (H. Qub's Repr. 1874), s.v. 

1621. JONSON, Metam. Gipsies. 
Strike fair at some jewel. That mint 
may accrue well. 

1665. R. Head, English Rogue, 
Pt. I. ch. V. p. 50 (1874), S.V. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, 8.v. 

1724. E. CouBS, Eng, Diet., 8.v. 

1785. Grose, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

1828. Egan, Finish to Tom and 
J^rry, 53. I not only hope that he gets 

lots of MINT-SAUCB, etC. 

1867. J AS. Greenwood, Unsent. 
Journeys, xsx. 2x0. The requisite 
MINT SAUCE (as that horribly vulgar and 
slangy B. P. terms money). 

1871. De Verk, Americanisms, 
p. . . When the Hon. T. H. Benton, 
of Missouri, put his whole strength 
forward on the floor of Congress and 
through the press to introduce a gold 
currency, he accidentally called the 
latter mint-drops. 

Adv, (colloquial). — Plenty of 
money.— -Z^. Bal. ( 1 8 11 ) ; Mat- 
sell (1859). Also A MINT OF 

MONEY = a big sum. — Grose. 

Minx, subs, (old). — i. A woman: 
in contempt; and (2) a harlot. 

Also MINCKINS. 

</.1593. Marlowe, Doctor Faustus, 
VI. What are you. Mistress Minx. 

1597-8. Haughton,-<4 Woman will 
have her Will [Dodslbt, Old Plays 
(1874), X. 5093. Hownow, youunrcverent 
mNx. 

1598. Florio, A Worlde of Wordes, 
8.V. Magalda, a qucane, a harlot, a 
strumpet, an old trot, a trull or minxb, 
a gizie. 

^.1600. Grim the Collier etc. [Dods- 
LBY, Old Plays (1874), viii. 436]. Come 
hither, minx! 

1602. Shakspbarb, Othello, iii. 3, 
475. Lewd inNx! Come, go with me 
apart. 
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1605. London Prodigal^ in. 3. 
MiNCKiNS, look you do not follow me! 

1635. Glapthornh, Hollander 
[Pbarsox (1874), i. 129]. Wcllsaid, minx I 

1678. Butler, Hudibras [Johnson]. 
Some torches bore, some linki, Before 
the proud virago minx. 

1600. B. E., Diet. Cant, Crrat, 
B.v. Minks, a proud Flirt. 

1691-2. Gentlemen* sJournal.'hlsLy, 
p. 3. 'Twas there this precious minx 
agreied to betray this young innocent. 

1776. SusRiOAN, St. Patrick's Day^ 
i. a. Why, you little provoking minx. 

M1RACULOU8-CAIRN, siibs. (venery). 
— ^The female pudendum. For 
synonyms see Monosyllable. 

Mischief, subs, (colloquial).— i. A 
vexatious person; and (2) ruin. 

To GO TO THE MISCSIEF =r 

to go to the bad. Hence, 

what, who, or WHERE -THE 

MISCHIEF =. what, who, or where 
the hell, or the devil; to play the 
mischief = to play havoc; to 
disorder; with a mischief = 
with a vengeance. 

1614. JONSON, Bartholomew Fair, 
i. What thk mischuf do you come 
with her? or she with you? 

1680. John Taylor, Wks, [Nares]. 
WHl in a fittle time. make her encrease 
with a vengeance, and multiply with a 

MUCHIBFB. 

1818. S. E. Fbrrier, Marriage, 
XV. Boys may 00 to the mischibp, and 
be good for something— if girls go, they're 
good for nothing I know of. 

1822. Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, 
xxvii. Bide down, with a mischiev to 
YE, bide down I 

1885. Morning Post, 5 Febr. 
These move slowly through the camp, 
their centriiu^l force playing the mis- 
chief, blowing everything to pieces, 
knocking down tents, carrying them off 
TOO yards, and generally causing a good 
deal of bad language. 

1992. Tif'Bifs, ij Sept., p. 19, col. 
3- 'What will our wives say when we 

VOL. IV. 



get home?' 'Let them say what they 
want to; mine will tell me to 00 to the 
mischief,' responded number two. 

1892. KiPLiNO, Barrack-Room 
Ballads, 'Gunga Din.' You 'eathen, 
WHERE THE MISCHIEF 'avo you been? 

3. {p\d).—See quot. - 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Mischief. A man loaded with mischief, 
i.e., a man with his wife on his back. 

M18BRY, subs,(common). — Gin. For 
synonyms see Drinks and White 
Satin. 

Mi8FiT,^f«Af. (tailors').— An awkward 



M \ZH,subs,(o\d). — A shirt or chemise; 
cf, Camesa. [An abbreviation of 
commission (J.v.)]. 

1665. R. Head, English Rogue, 
Pt. I. ch. V. p. 48 (1874), S.V. 

1712. T. Shirley, Triumph of Wit, 
' The Maunder's Praue of His Strowling 
Mort.' What though I no Togeman wear, 
Nor Commission, misb or Slate. 

1714. Memoirs of John Hall (4th 
ed.), p. 13, S.V. 

1785. Grose, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

1859. Matsell, Vocahulum, s.v. 

Mishmash, subs, (old). — 5'^^quots. 

1598. Florio [Halliwell], p. 95. 
A chaos, a confused lump, a formelesse 
mass, a mish-mash. 

1009. Holland, Ammianus Mar- 
cel linus [Narks]. And these are so full 
of their confused circumlocutions, that a 
man would thinke he heard Therntes with 
a frapling and bawling clamor to come 
out with a mishmash and hotchpotch o f 
most distastfiill and unsavorie stuffe. 

1638. Sir T. Herbert, Travels in 
Africa, p. 27. Their language ... [is] 
a mish-mash of Arabic and Portuguese. 

1755. Johnson, Eng. Diet., s.v. 
Mishmash. A low word. A mingle or 
hotch-potch. 

MiSH-TOPPER, subs. (old). — A coat 
or petticoat. 

21 
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1785. Gross, Vulg. Tongue^ t.v. 
1869. Matsbll, Vocabulum^ t.T. 

M 188, subs, (old). — I ,See quot. 1 662. 

1M2. Evelyn, Diary, 9 Tan. She 
being taken to be the Earle ofOxford'i 
HissB, as at this time they began to call 
lewd women. 

1675. Cotton, Scoffer Scoffi, in 
Wki, (1735), p. a6iB. It is mettle carries 
MIS8B8. 

1675. The Character of a Town 
Misty 3. ' A MISS is a new name which 
the civility of this age bestows on one 
that our unmannerly ancestors called 
whore and strumpet.' 

1 678. BuTLBR, Mudibras [Johmson]. 
An women would be of one piece. The 
virtuous matron and the ins8. 

1690. B. E., Did. Cant, Creto, 
s.v. Miss, a Whore of quality. 

1691-2. Gentlemen's Journal Avti. 
p. 37. As subject to mistauce an affected 
sorrow for a real grief, as our cullies, 
the fawnings of their anssis for a true 
passion. 

</.1701. Drydbn, in Jf^*. (Johnson], 
This gentle cock, for solace of his life. 
Six MIS8BS had besides his lawful wife. 

1714. Lucas, Gamesters, 197. Not 
sufficient to support his extravagancy in 
keeping several bosses. 

1719. DuRFBV, Pills to Purge, i. 
174. Then bring Uie miss for Morning 
Bliss. 

1729. Gat, Polly, i. xix. Abroad 
after misses most husbands will range. 

1776. Ash, Bng. Diet,, s.v. Miss 
.... a strumpet, a prostitute, a concubine. 

1786. Grose, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 
1786. Burns, The Inventory, I 

hae nae wife, an' that my bliss is. An* 
yc hae laid nae tax on misses. 

1859. Matsell, Vocahulum, s.v. 

2. (old). — A very young girl. 

1696. QoTUGKE^fis,, Love for Ltyve,\\, 
2. Madam, you are too severe upon 
MISS ; you must not find fault with ner 
pretty simplicity. 

1712. S\mft, Corinna [Chalmers, 
English Poets (1810J, xi. t86]. She 
made a song how little miss Was kissed 
and slobbered by a lad. 



1785. Gross, Vulg, Tongur, s.v. 
Monet. 

3. (dressmakers*). — A girl fix)in 
about 10 to 15 years of age. 
Before and after, a * child' and 
a * young lady* respectively. 

A MISS IS AS GOOD AS A MILE, 

phr, (colloquial). — A narrow es- 
a4)e is as good as an easy one. 
To MISS THE CUSHION, verb, 
phr, (old). — See quot 

1598. Florio, Worlde of Wordes, 
s.v. Armeggiare ... to raue or commit 
some foolish part, to missb ths cushion, 
or to be wide from the purpose. 

To MISS ONE'S TIP. See Tip. 

To MISS THE FIGURE. See 

Combination and Slump. 

MI88 Brown, subs, phr, (venery). — 
The female pudendum. For syn- 
onyms see Monosyllable. — 
Grose (1785). 

Miss Laycock, subs, (venery). — 
See quot. For 83nionyms see 
Monosyllable. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Miss Lavcock. The monosyllable. 
1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

Miss- Nancy, subs, (colloquial). — 
An affectedly prim person : male 
or female. Hence, Miss-Nan- 
CYiSM = affected nicety; effe- 
minacy. 

1888. Philadelphia Times, a July. 
The milksops and Miss-Nancts among 
the young men, etc. 

1886. Harper* s Weehly, 20 March. 
Ineffable silliness, sneering at the demand 
for honesty in politics as Miss-Nancyism. 

Missus (The), subs, (vulgar). — i. 
A wife: sometimes written as in 
quot. 1864; and (2), among ser- 
vants, a mistress. 
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1846-8. Thackbray, Vanity Pair^ 
zzv. So he altered these words, bowing 
to the superior knowledge of his little 

MISSIS. 

1857. Trollops, Bar Chester Towers^ 
xxxii. Mr. Harding^ and Mr. Arabin 
had all quarrelled with missus for having 
received a letter from Mr. Slope. 

1864. Glasgow Herald, iz Nov. 
< Bankruptcy Examinations.* I did not 
buy the property in Crown Street. Thb 
Mrs. bought a property in Rosehall 
Street. 



M18T. Scotch mist, subs, phr. 
(colloquial). — Rain. 

Mistake. And no mistake, phr, 
(colloquial). — Unquestionably j 
without fail. 

M1STRB88, subs. (old). — The marie 
in the game of bowls; the jack 
(q.v,^ sense 2). 

1580. SiDNBY, Arcadia^ p. 281. 
Zelmane using her own byas, to bowl 
near the mistrbssb of her own thoughts. 

1600. Weakest goes to the Wall, 
4to. G. 3. I hope to be as near the 
mistrbssb as any of you all. 

1602. Shakspbarb, TVoilus 6t» Cres* 
sida, iii. a. So, so, rub on, and kiss 

the MISTRBSS. 

1682. W. RowLBV, Woman Never 
Vext, ii. X. Everyone strives to lie 
nearest the mistrbss. Ibid. iv. x. This 
dty bowler has kissed the mistrbss at 
first cast. 

1658. Bromb, Queen and Concu- 
bine, ii. X. RaUicr than to haro my 
head bowrd at her, though I were sure 
it should kiss the mistrbssb. 

1655. Fansuaw, Lusiad, ix. 71. 
Like one That rubs the mistrbss when 
his bowl is gone. 

1657. MiDDLBTON, No Wit like a 
Woman*s, ii. 3. There's three rubs 
gone, I've a clear way to the mistrbss. 

M18TRE88 Roper, subs. phr. (nau- 
tical). — A marine. [Because he 
handles the ropes awkwardly]. 



Mite (or Mitey), subs, (common). — 
A cheesemonger ; cf. Burncrust, 
Corks, etc. 

1765. FooTB, Commissary, iii. x. 
There liv'd Miss Cicely Mite, the only 
daughter of old Mitb the cheesemonger. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

Mitre, subs. (University). — A hat. 
See Tufts. For synonjrms see 
Golgotha. 

MiTTEN,,n«^^.(common). — i. A hand. 
For synon)rm3 see Bunch of 
Fives.— Grosk (1823). 

1819. Vaux, Memoirs, s.v. 
2. (pugilistic). — A boxing glove ; 

a MUFFLER (q.V.), Also mitts. 
1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 

1887. Lie. Vict. Gazette, a Dec., 
359/a. I'll get him to put the mittbns 
on vid your mend, and have three rounds. 

1888. Grbknwood, Odd People in 
Odd Places, p. 56. You see them two 
there, sitting on t'other end of the table 
and eating fried fish and bread. That's 
their mtfthns they've got tied up in that 
hankercher. They're fighting coves. 

Verb, (common). — To jilt. 

Also TO GIVE THE MITTEN. In 

Devonshire to give one turnips. 

1883. Nbai., Charcoal Sketches 
[Bartlrtt] . Young gentlemen that have 
GOT THB MiTTBN, or young gentlemen 
who think they are going to obt thb 
MITTBN, always sigh. It makes them 
feel bad. 

1848. LowBLL, Fable for Critics, 
43. Hero comes Dana, abstractedly 
oitcring along Involved in a paulo-post* 
future of song Who'll be going to write 
what'll never be written Till Ae Muse, 
ere ho thinks of it, gives him the mitten. 

1855. Hauburton (* Sam Slick'), 
Human Nature, p. 90. There is ayoung 
lady I have set my heart on; tliough 
whether she is a-goin' to give me hem, 
or GIVE MB the mitten, I ain't quite 
satisfied. 

1868. O. W. Holmes, Guardian 
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Angel, cb. xxxiii. p. 264 (Rose Lib.). 
Some said that Susan had given her 
young man thr mitten, meaning thereby 
that she had signified that his services 
as a suitor were dispensed with. 

1871. Dr Vbrb, Americanismi, s.v. 
More ungracefully still, an unfortunate 
lover, who is simply 'jilted' at the North, 
is more violently « kicked * at tlie South 
— a phrase marking most characteristi- 
cally the contrast between the free and 
easy manners of our day with those of 

J>ast days, when the strongest term used 
or the painful occasion was to oivr and 
TO GET THE MITTEN. The latter word 
ought, however, always to be MmBNS, 
as the phrase is derived from the same 
use made of the French mitaines, which 
had to be accepted by the unsuccessful 
lover instead of the hand, after which he 
aspired. 

1878. Carleton, Farm Ballads, 19. 
Once, when I was young as you, and not 
so smart, perhaps. For me she mittbnsd 
a lawyer, and several other chaps. 

1884. Punch, i March, p. 108, col. 
2. Lifeboat hands who are found shrink- 
ing. Or with fear of danger smitten. Get, 
not medals, but the mitten. 

1887. Lippincoifs Magazine, Ang., 
p. 241. Ah, I see. Popped the question, 
and got the mitten. Oh, well you 
musn't let that discourage you. 

1888. Notes &• Queries, j S. vi. 
X26. To get the mitten . . . Without 
doubt the Latin mitio, to send (about 
your business), to dismiss, is the/tf«x ei 
origo of the word. 

1890. E. Bellamy, Dr, Heiden- 
hojgTs Process, p. 42. • After all,* she said, 
suddenly, * that would be taking a good 
deal of trouble to get a mitten. If you 
are so anxious for it, I will give it to 
you now ; ' and she held out the glove 
to him with an inscrutable face. 

To HANDLE WITHOUT MITTENS, 

verb, phr, (common). — See quot. 

1755. Johnson, Eng, Diet, s.v. 
Mittens. To handle wtthoot mittens. 
To handle roughly. A low phrase. 

Easy as mittens, /Ar. (com- 
mon). — Free. 

1892. MiLLiKSN, ^Arry Ballads, 
p. 22. The ladies was easy as mittens. 



Mitten-mill, subs, (American). — 
A glove-fight 
1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 

MIVVY, subs, (common). — i. A wo- 
man: in contempt. Hence (2) a 
lodging-house landlady; a cat 
(q.v.), 

1887. Punch, xo Sept., p. ixr. Talk 
about stodge I Jest you ank the old 
MiWY as caters for me at the crib where 
X lodge. 

1892. Miluksn, *Arry Ballads, 
p. 13. Bare-armed old miwibs you meet 
spread out pink in a theatre stall. 

2. (schoolboys'). — A maible. 

1856. Notes &* Queries, 2 S. i. 
283. s.v. 

Mix, suhs, (colloquial). — A muddle; 
a mess. 

1882. W. D. Howblls. A Lihely 
Story, iii. What a fatal, fatal mix. 

Verb, (colloquial). — i. To con- 
fuse; and (2) to involve or im- 
plicate. Also TO MIX UP (j^ quot. 
1823). 

1828. Bee, Diet. Turf, s.v. Mix 
it up— to agree secretly how the parties 
shall make up a tale, or colour a trans- 
action in order to cheat or deceive 
another party, as in case of a justice- 
hearing, of a law-suit, or a cross in a 
boxing-match for money. 

1879. E. DiCBY, Victor Emanuel, 
p. 53. An Italian exile, who in his hot 
yonu had been mixed up, very much 
against the grain, in an abortive plot for 
the assassination of the late king. 

To MIX (or JOIN) GIBLETS. 

See quots. 

1828. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Giblets. 

1823. Bee, Diet. Turf, s.v. Mix 
oiBLBTS — to intermarry — naturally or 
legally. 

1887. Notes and Queries, 7 S. rv. 
511. To JOIN oiBLETs. This expression 
may occasionally be heard . . . and has 
a verj' offensive meaning. 
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Mixed, adj, (colloquial). — i. Con- 
fused; muddled; bewildered. 

1880. Punch, a Sept., xo6. «Tom- 
kins's First Session.' Rather mxED after 
twenty-one hours' continuous ntting. 

2. (old : now American). — Foul; 
bad; inferior. 

£-.1280. Havelok the Dane, 1. 2533, 
p. 88 (Roxb. A). Of Comwayle that was 
erl, That fole traytour, that mixbd cherl. 

3. (common). — Slightly drunk. 
For synonyms see Drinks and 
Screwed. 

1872. Leeds Mercury, 29 Aof. 
' NottinghamPolice Report. ' * Was defend- 
ant drunk?' 'No, Sir, he was not 
drunk, and he womt sober.' * You say 
he wasn't drank?' 'No, Sir, he was 

MIXED.' 

Mix-metal, subs. (old). — ^A silver- 
smith. 
1785. Grose, Vulgar Tongue, z.y, 
1811. Lex. BaL, s.v. 
1859. Matsbll, Vocahulum, s.t. 

MIXUM, subs. (old). — An apothe- 
cary. 

1685. Glapthornb, Hollander, i. 
X. Sir, I am sent from Mr. Mixuh, 
your apothecary. 

MiZMAZE, subs. (old). — See quot. 

1755. 

1706. LoCKB, Conduct of the Un- 
derstanding, § 20. Those who are 
accustomed to reason have got the trae 
key of books, and the duo to lead them 
through the mizmazb of variety of opinions 
and authors to truth. 

1756. Johnson, Eng. Diet., s.v. 
MizxAZB. A cant word, formed from 
maze by reduplication. A maze; a 
labyrinth. 

1875. Parish, Sussex Glossary 
[Daviks]. I was all of a mumazb— I 
was all m a bewilderment. 

1883. American, viii. 308. Unless 
he had repeated that verbal miz-bsazs 
of the Convention. 



MIZZARD, subs, (tramps'). — ^The 
mouth: cf. Mazzard. 

1898. Emerson, Signer Lippo, ziv 

If the beds ain't all made .... and 

■ everydiing fat and lean in the kitchen, 

they open their hizzards and slam I can 

tell you. 

Mizzle, verb, (common). — To de- 
camp; TO AMPUTATE (^.V.); to 
SKEDADDLE {^.V.). 

1781. G. Parker, View of Society, 
u. 231. He preferred mizzling off to 
France. 

1780 . Geo. Parker, Lifers Painter, 
p. X43, s.v. 

1821. EoAN, Real Life, i. 224. He 
tipp'd the slavey a tanner and mizzled. 

1828. Grose, Vulg. Tongue (3rd 
ed.), S.V. 

1828. Bee, Did. Turf, s.v. 

1823. MoNCRiBFP, Tom and Jerry 
p. 6. Tom. That will do— now then 
Dicky, MIZZLE I— be scarcel— broom I 
Prince. Wouldn't intrude a moment, 
gentlemen, good morning— order my 
carriage. 

1880. T. Hood, On a Royal Demise. 
How monarchs die is easily explained, 
And thus it might upon their tombs be 
chiselled: As long as George IV. could 
reign, he reigned. And then he mizzled. 

1880. Dickens, Pichwich, p. ^a 
(ed. 1847). 'How you run on,* said 
Rachael. ' Run on — nothing to the hours, 
days, weeks, months, vears, when we're 
united— >•«« on— theyUl fly on— bolt,— 
MI3UELB — steam — engine— thousand-horse- 
power- nothing to it.' 

1840. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends 
(Lay ofS. Cuthbert). ' Cut your stick, 
sir — come, wvlzul I be off with you I go ! ' 

1841. Hood, in Comic Almanack, 
256. But, oh I pride, pride must have a 
fall ; Her cash he soon got throtu^h : And 
then, one mizxling Midi'lmas day. The 
Count he mizzled too. 

1848. S. Coyne, Binks the Bagman, 
i. Binks. Sanguinary scoundrel I you 
have murdered that angelic woman. 
Begone— abscond— dissolve— MIZZLE ! 

1844. Charles Sblby, Ijmdon by 
Night, i. 1. Jack. Hawkhurst I {Aside.) 
I'd better mizzle. 
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1849. Dickens, David Copperfield^ 
p. aos. Now you may mzzLi, Jemmy, 
and if Mr. Copperfield will tsuco the 
chair 1*11 operate on him. 

1851-61. H. Mayusw» London Lab., 
iii. 154. Of coiuse I muzlbo, for fear 
of a stone or two. 

1858. Comic Almanack, p. 5a. 
• The Vulture.' ' Smith I ' I cried, «TOur 
horrid smoking, Irritates my cough to 
choking. Havrng mentioned it before, 
Really, you shomd not compel one^will 
you MizzLB— as before?' Quoth the 
Vulture 'Never more.' 

1853. SDRTEBS,^r. Spongt^s Sporting 
Tour, i. Soapey Sponge, as his good 
natured fiiends called him, was seen miz- 
zling along Oxford St., wending his way 
to the west. 

1857. Now York Herald, 17 June. 
They say the treasurer has mizzud, and 
as diere u a small sum of a hundred 
thousand dollars missing, the presump- 
tion is not a very violent one. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
1868. C. Rbadb, Hard Cash, lu. 

77. 'How dare you eat it there,' said 
Hayes brutally: 'take it to your own 
crib: come, mizzle.' And with that he 
lent him a contemptuous kick behind. 



MiZZLER subs, (common). — A fu- 
gitive. Rum mizzler = a good 
hand at dodging or getting off. 

1834. W. H. AiNswORTH, Rookwood, 
p. x8o (ed. 1864). From the Arch-cove 
to the needy mizzlbu. 

MOAB, subs, (obsolete University). 
— I . A hat: specifically, the turban- 
shaped hat fashionable among la- 
dies 1858-9. [From the Scripture 
phrase, *Moab is my washpot' 
(Ps. Ix. 8)]. 

1864. Reader, 22 Oct. Moab, a . . . 
hat. . . . University it is all over. We 
feci sure we know the undergraduate 
who coined the expression; ho is now a 
solemn don delivering lectures in Cam- 
bridge. 

1884. Graphic, 20 Sept., p. 307/2. 
The third, with his varnished boote, nis 
stiff brown moab of the newest fashion, 
his well-displayed shin-cu£Gi. 



2. (Winchester College).— 5i» 
quot 

1866. Mansfielo, School Life, 190. 
On the west side of School court, a 
spacious room, nicknamed Moab, has 
been erected, with numeroiis marble 
basins, and an unlimited supply of fresh 
water. 

MOABITE, subs. (old). — A bailiff; a 
PHiLisTiNE(^.v.). — Grose ( 1 785). 

1811. Lex. BaL, s.v. 
1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
MoABiTB, a constable. 

Mob, subs, (old: now recognised). 
— I. The populace; the crowd. 
[A contraction of mobile vulgu5\. 

Also MOBIUTT and MOBOCRACT. 

1GS6. DuRFEY, Common, of Women, 
* Dedication.' The mobilb being all poi- 
soned with tlic pemitious Tenets of a 
misled, ungrateful Usurper. 

168S. Shadwbll, Sg. o/ Alsatia 
I, in IVhs. (X720), iv. 15. This morning 
your cloaths and liveries will come home, 
and thou shalt appear rich androlendid 
like thy self, and the mobilb shall wor- 
ship thee. 

1690. Drvdbn, Don Sebastian, iv. 
z. She sinsled you out with her eyes, 
as commander-in-chief of die mobujty. 

1694. Country Conversations 
[Notes and Queries, y S.vi.x26]. *I cannot 
approve of the word mob, in these vetses, 
which though significant enough, yet 
is a word but of Late Use, and not suf- 
ficiently Naturalized to appear in a 
serious Poem : Besides I esteem it a 
kind of Burlesque word and unsuitable 
to the Dignity of Horace.' 

1702. Mrs. CBNTLrvRB,^^aM'x Duel. 
iL I. If so, you'll have both Uie mob and 
the law on your side. 

. 1708. Ward, London Sfy, pt. vu 
p. 140. The House was surrounded with 
the MOBILITY, that it look'd like the 
Welsh'Coio-heeperS'Camp, consisting of 
a number of both Sexes, ofall sorts and 
sixes. 

1711. spectator. No. 135. It it 
perhaps this humour of speaking no more 
words than we needs must which has so 
miserably curtailed some of oor words. 
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that in Camiliar writings and convcrsatioii 
they often lose all but their firat syllables, 
as in MOB., red., pos., incog., and the like. 

1719. DuRFEY, Fills to Purge, v. 
30S. Damsel with squire, and mob in 
the Mire. 

1740. North, Examen, p. 574. I 
may note that the rabble first changed 
their title, and wore called the mob, in 
the assemblies of this club (the Green 
Ribbon club 1680—82), first mobile 
vulgus, then contracted in one syllable. 

1755. Johnson, Eng, Diet. [1815], 
s.v. LIoBiLiTY. ... In cant language, 
the populace. 

1780. Leb, Chapter of Accidents, 
ii. X. Br id, I don't love to go much 
among the modiuty, neither. 

1785. Grosb, Vulgar Tongue, s.y, 

1811. Lex. Bal., 8.v. 

1822. Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, 
ix. The court-yard for the mobiutv, and 
the apartments for the nobility. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocahulum, s.v. 

1878. Grkbm, Short Hist. Eng. 
Feople, ch. z. § x. p. 729. When mobs 
were roaring themselves hoarse for 
•Wilkes and Ubcrty.* 

2. (common). — See quots. and 
School ; Cf, Swell-mob. 

1851-61. H. Mayhbw, London Lab,, 
i. p. 234. Some classes of patterers, I 
may here observe, work in schools or 
mobs of two, three, or four. 

1859. Matskll, Vocahulum, s.v. 
Mobs. A number of thieves working 
together. 

3. (Australian). — A number of 
horses, or cattle; part of a 
flock of sheep : a flock is the total 
number of fleeces tended by one 
shepherd; any portion of it being 
a mob. 

1885. Mrs. Campbbll Prabd, The 
Head Station, ^. z. I wonder whedier 
there will be a mob of fat cattle ready 
for the butcher next month. 

4. (common). — A strumpet 
(also Mab). 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
1811. Lex. BaL, t.v. 



Verb, (old : now recognised). — 
To crowd; to husde; to annoy. 
Hence mobbing. 

1741. H. Walpolb, Letters, 
No. 9, J a Nov. The citj'-shops are full 
of favours, the streets of marrowbones 
and cleavers, and the night will be fidl 
of mobbing, bonfires, and lights. 

1754. Martin, Eng. Diet., and ed. 
s.v. 

1759. Townlby, High Life below 
Stairs, i. a. Ay, let us begone; for the 
common people do so stare at us — we 
shall certainly be mobbed. 

1884. HvKHOXsons, Birds and Poets, 
p. 4x. They swarm about bim like flies, 
and literally mob him back into his dusky 
retreat. 

Swell-mob. See Swell-mob. 



Mobility, (or Mobocracy). 
Mob, subs.^ sense i. 



See 



Mobsman, subs, (thieves*). — A pick- 
pocket: t.e., a member of the 
swell-mob (q.v.). 

1851-61. H. Mayhbw, Lon. Lab., 
iv. 25. Mobsmen, or those who plunder by 
manual dexterity. 

MOCKKRED, adj. (common).— Full 
of holes: e.g.^ a ragged handker- 
chief, or a blotched or pitted face. 

MOCTEROOF, verb. (Covent Garden). 
— To doctor or fake (q,v.) dam- 
aged produce: e.g.<, pines are 
washed with a solution of gum; 
chesnuts shaken in a bag with 
bees-wax, etc. 

Model (The), subs. (old). — See 
quot 

1856. H. Mayhbw, Gt. World of 
London, p. X13. This is Pentonville 
Prison, vu(garly known as thb modbl. 

Modern Babylon, subs, (common). 
— ^London. Modern Athens = 
Edinburgh. 
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Modest, adj, and adv. (colloquial). 
— A vulgarism expressive of mod- 
eration; the reverse of large 
(^.v.). Hence, modest quencher 
= a small drink. 

MODICUM, svhs, (venery). — The fe- 
male pudendum. For synonyms 
see Monosyllable. 

1676. Cotton, Scoffer Scoffij in 
Works (1725), p. 258. Such knees, rach 
thif hs, and such a bum And such a, 

sudl a MODICUM. 

Mods, subs, (Oxford University). — 
The first pubUc examination for 
degrees.[An abbreviation of •Mod- 
erations ']. 
1887. Chamber j^ Journal ^\^yLvi^ 
3x0. Mods cannot be attempted until 
the end of one year from matriculation, 
and need not be tadded until Uie expi- 
ration of two. 

MOKY, suhs, (common). — I. The 
mouth. For synonjrms see Potato- 
trap. 

2. (American thieves'). — See 
quot 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum^ s.v. 
Moby, a petidon. 

MOFFLINQ-CHETE, SUbS, (old).— 5^ 
MUFFUNO-CHEAT. 

M0FUS8IL, subs, and adj, (Anglo- 
Indian). — Any part of India 
except the three capitals, Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras : specifically 
rural; provincial. 

1772. Order of Council of H. E, 
I. C. in Claim of Roy Rada Chum, 
15. 2. In each district shall be established 
two Courts of Judicature : one by the 
name of the mofussil Audaulcr or Pro- 
vincial Court of Dewannee. 

184k6. The Mofussiliie [Title]. 
Published ii\ Calcutta. 

1868. G. A. Sala, Breakfast in 
Bed, Essay I. p. 11 (1864). • The conduct 
of the Indian government with reference 
to the Gwalior bungalows, the farming 
of MOFussiLS to Kansamahs.' 



MOQQY, subs, (old).--- 1. A badly- 
dressed woman; a guy (f.v.). 
2. (old).— A calf. 

MOOUK, verb, (common). — To gam- 
mon ; to throw dust in one's eyes. 

1870. BelPs Life, 19 June. If 
Mr. Milsom means buuness and not 
MOOCINO let him cover my deposit. 

1893. Embrson, Signor Uppo, 60. 
Sometimes we mogub 'em by pulling 
'em a bit, but those bookies are fly to 
the game. 

Mohair, subs, (old). — i . An upholst- 
erer. Cf, Burn-crust. 

1811. Ux, Bal., s.v. 
1859. Matssll, Vocabulum, s.t. 
2. (old). — See quot 

1785. Gross, Vulgar Tongue, s.v. 
Mohair, a man in the civil line, a 
townsman, or tradesman, a military 
term, from the mohaii buttons worn by 
persons of those descriptions, or any 
others not in the army ; the buttons of 
military men being ^ways of metal; 
this is generally used as a term of 
contempt. 

Mohawk (or Mohocio, subs, (old). 
— A ruffian who infested the 
streets of London at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. At 
the Restoration, the street bullies 
were called Muns and Tityre-Tus ; 
then Hectors and Scoiu^ers ; then. 
Nickers and Hawcubites; and 
lasdy, Mohocks or Mohawks. 
Also as verb, 

1711. Swift, Journal to SUUa, 
8 March. Did I tell you of a race ot 
rakes, called the morawks that play 
the devil about this town every night ? 

1712. Stbblb, Spectator, No. ta^. 
The MOHOCK-dub, a name borrowed, it 
seems, from a sort ofcannibals in India, 
who subsist by plundering and devouring 
all the nations about them. 

1712. Gay, Trivia, iii. 326. Who 

has not trembled at the mohock's name ? 

1717. Prior, Alma, iii. Give him 

Eort and potent sack ; From a milksop 
e starts up mohack. 
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1719. T. DuRFKY, Pilli to Purge^ 
vi. 336. There*! a new set of R^es, 
Entitled MOHACK8, Who infest Her 
Majesties subjects. 

1756. Gentlemen* i Mag.^ xxv. 65. 
The MOHOCKS and Hell-Fire-Club» the 
heroes of the last generation. 

1825. Nbal, Bro, Jonathan ^x.iSti, 
▼iil. Some loitering rascal who has 
been out a mohawkino to-day. 

18S9. AiNSWORTH, Jack Shepfard 
[Dick's ed.], p. 58. He's the leader of 

the MOHOCKS. 

1861. Sala, Twice Round the 
Clocks 4 a. m. Par. 9. A Billingsgate 
fish-fag, was more than a match for a 

MOHOCK. 

1882. Punchy bumi. 83. *The 
Mohock Revival.' That anaent form 
of ruffianism known as mohockism. 

1889. Clarkson and Richardson, 
Police^ 7. These were the Muns . . . the 
Hectors . . . and the mobocks. 

Mohican, subs, (obsolete). — See 
quot. 

1848. Taift Mag,^ t S. zv. 309. 
A MOHICAN, in Cadonian phrascologyi 
is a tremendously heavy man, who rides 
five or six miles [in an omnibus] for 
sixpence. 

Moiety, subs, (old). — i. 5^tfquots. 

1785. Gross, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

1811. Lex, BaL, s.v. 

1859. Matsill, Vocabulum, s.v. 
MOIBTY, fifty. 

2. (colloquial).— A wife. 

Moisten, verb, (oommon). — To 
drink; TO LUSH (q,v,). Also to 

MOISTEN ONE'S CHAFFER (or 
CLAY). 

Moke, jm^^. (common). — i. An ass. 
English synonyms. Bald- 
win; cuddy (Scots*); donkey; 
Dick; Edward; Issachar; Jack; 
Jenny; Jerusalem; Jerusalem pony; 
King of Spain's trumpeter; long- 
ears; myla; Neddy. 



1851. Mayhbw, Lond, Lab,, ii. 85. 
I had a good mokb, and a tidynh box 
of a cart. 

1855. Thackeray, Neweomes, xxx. 
The one who rides from market on a 

MOKB. 

1856. Punch, xxxi. 2x8. We 
understand that the directors have been 
actually challenged by a sporting minded 
costermonger who has oflered to back 
his MOKB against the fastest engine. 

1868. G. A. Sala, Trip to Bar- 
bary, iii. As one out of every throe 
Bedouins you meet in the country is 
mounted on a meek little mokb ... I 
should put down the number of Arab 
asses at about one million. 

1888. Rolf Boldrbwood, Robbery 
Under Arms, viii. I am regular shook 
on thb old mokb, I believe. 

1888. J. RuNCXMAN, The Chequers, 
8^. I got to go to market, and we 
am't no bloomin' mokb. 

1889. Illustrated Bits, ix July. 
Billy Skipper once came to Ben Bouncer 
to ask for the loan of his mokb. 

1894. Shetch, 28 March, 458, col. 
2. * '£ wants a barrer an' a mokb of 
'is hown,' said Nan. "£'s tired of a 
barsket.' 

2. (common). — A dolt See 
quot 1871. 

1871. Db Vbrb, Americanisms, 
s.v. Mokb, posablv a remnant of the 
obsolete mohy, which is related to 
'murky,' is used in New York to desig- 
nate an old fogy or any old person, 
disrespectfully spoken to. 

1871. Galveston News, a May. 
See here, my lively mokb, ssud ne, you 
sling on too much s^e. 

3. (theatrical). — A variety 
artist who plays on several instru- 
ments. 

4. (American). — A negro; a 

SNOWBALL (q,V,), 
1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
1871. Db Vbrb, Americanisms, p. 
617. s.v. 

MOKO, Jf^j.(sportsmen's).— A pheas- 
ant shot by mistake before the 
end of the dose time. The tafl 
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feathers are pulled out Cf.LJOV, 
subs,, sense 4. 

MoLB, subs, (venety). — The penis. 
For synonyms see Creamstick 
and Prick. See Mowdiwawc. 

MOLECATCHER, subs. (veneiy). — The 
female pudendum. For synonyms 
see Monosyllable. 

Moll, subs, (common). — i. A girl; 
and (2) a female companion. 
[From MOLLESHER {g.v.)] 

1823. Bee, Dtc^. Tur/, i .v. Molls— 
are the female companions of low thieves, 
at bed, board, and business. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
3. (common). — A prostitute; a 
MOLLY (q.v.). For s3rnonyms see 
Barrack-hack and Tart, 

1785. Gross, Vulg. Tongue ^ s.v. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

1877. Five Years* Penal Servi- 
tude, iii. p. 245. She wont up to some 
of the swell streets at the West End to 
see another moll, a pal oi hers. 

1887. W. E. Hbnlky, ViUon*s Good 
Nighi. Likewise you molls that flash 
your bubs For swells to spot. 

MOLLED UP, a^'./Ar.(thieves*). 
— I. See quot 

1851-61. Mayhbw, Lond. Lab. etc., 
i. 336. Furnished cribs let to nccdys 
(nightly lodgers) that are mollbd up 
(that is to say, associated with women 
in the sleeping rooms). 

2. (colloquial). — Arm-in-arm 
with, or accompanied by, a woman. 

Moll-Blood, subs, (old Scots'). — 
The gallows. For S3monyms see 
Ladder. 

18ia ^Qxyn, ff ear t of Midlothian 
zz. Three words of your mouth would 
give the girl the chance to nick moll 

BLOOD. 

MOLL-BUZZBR, xttd^.(thieyes').— ^d» 
quot 



1869. Matsbll, Vocabulum. s.v. 
MoU . . . MoLL-BUZZKR a thief that 
devotes himself to picking tiie podcets 
of women. 

MOLLIE, subs, (nautical).— 6;^ quot. 

1885. ScHLBY and Solby, Retcue 
of Greely, p. 183. Whenever the whal- 
ing fleet is stopped for a number of 
days in the ice, it is the practice for 
the captains to assemble on board one 
or other of the ships to discuss the 
prospects of the season's catdi. These 
interviews are called mollibs and are 
announced by a bucket hoisted as a 
signal at the fore-royal mast-head . . . 
Generally speaking a mollis means 
making a night of it. 

M0LLI8HER, subs, (thieves*). — A 
thiefs mistress; a MOLL (q.v.), 

1819. Vaux, Memoirs, s.v. 

1851-61. YL.^KWXBMi, London Lah. 
etc., i. p. 472. One old mollbshbr . . . 
brought out 81bs. of white rags. 

MOLL Peatley'S Gig, subs. phr. 
(old). — Copulation. For synonyms 
see Greens and Ride. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

18U. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

M0LL-8ACK, subs, (thieves'). — A 
lady*s hand-bag; a market basket 
1859. Matsbll, Vocahulum, s.v. 

M0LL-TH0MP80N'S MARK(0rM.T.). 

subs. phr. (old). — Empty pack- 
ages are said to be so maiked: 
as adj. = empty. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

Moll-tooler, subs, (thieves*). — A 
female pick-pocket For synonyms 
see Thieves. 

Moll-wire, subs, (thieves*). — 
See Moll-buzzer. For synonyms 
see Thieves. 

Molly (Miss Molly, or Molly- 
coddle), subs, (common). — i. 
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An effeminate person ; a milk-sop 
{q.v,). 

1811. Lex, Bal.f s.v. 

1849. Thackeray, Pendennu^ xxxi. 
Yon have been bred up as a molly- 
CODDLB, Pen, and spoilt by the women. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 

ISflO. G, BiUOT, Mill OH ihe Floss, 
\x. Such a thin-legf^ed silly feUow as his 
uncle Pellet — a molly-coodlb in fact. 

1864. Hamilton Aid^, Afr. 6f 
Mrs. FaulcoHbridgefl.2jq. You young 
men are such a set of molly-coddlbs. 

1888. Daily News, a J[uly, p. <, 
col. a. Attempts are sometimes made 
to dismiss as molly-coddlks those who 
protest against the mania for indiscrim- 
inate mountaineering. 

2. (old). — A prostitute ; a moll 
(q.v,). For synonyms see Bar- 
rack-hack and Tart. 

1719. DuRFBY, Pills to Purge, i. 
$. Town follies and cullies, and mollbys 
and DoUeys. 

3. (old). — A sodomite; a Mary- 
Ann (^.z;.).— Grose (1785). 

1811. Ux, Bal,, s.v. 

4. (old). — A comitry wench. 

Molly-coddle, verb, (common). — 
To pamper. Also moddley-cod- 

DLEY. 

1870. Dickens, Mystery of Edwin 
Drood, ii. Don't moddlby-coddlby, 
there's a good fellow. I like anything 
better than being moddlby-coddlbyxd. 

1895. Referee, 29 Dec., p. 5, col. 
2. Who treats of molly-codduno 
regulations. 

M0LLY-CODDLI8H, adj. (common). — 
Effeminate. Also Mollyish. 

1801. DiBDiN, The Frisk. 'Jack at 
the Opera.* If it wan't for the petticoat 
gear, With their squeaking so uollyish, 
tender, and soft. One should scarcely 
know ma'am from mounseer. 

1888. Referee, 25 March, 7, 4. I 
daresay to niake even such remarks as 
I have is only die sign of a molly-cod- 
DLI8H mind. 



M0LLYQRUB8. See Muixigrubs. 

Molly Maquires, jm^j. (obsolete). 
— I. An Irish secret society (c, 
1843) formed to intimidate bailiffs 
and process-servers. 

1868. Trbnch, Realiiies of Irish 
Lije, VI. 'These molly MAOUiRBSwere 
generally stout active young men, dressed 
up in women's clothes, with faces black- 
ened or otherwise disguised; sometimes 
they wore crape over their countenances, 
sometimes they smeared themselves in 
the most fantastic manner with burnt 
cork about their eyes, mouth, and cheeks. 
In this state they used suddenly to sur- 
prise the unfortunate grippers, keepers, 
or process-servers, and eitner duck Uiem 
in bog-holes, or beat them in the most 
unmerciful manner, so Uiat the molly 
MAOUiRBS became the terror of all our 
officials.' 

2. (American). — A secret so- 
ciety formed in 1877 in the 
mining districts of Pennsylvania. 
The members sought to effect 
their pmpose by intimidation, 
carried in some cases to mm'der. 
Several were brought to justice 
and executed. 

1867. Hbpwortu \i\x.iM,New Amer- 
ica, ii. 28. The judge who tried the 
murderer was elected by the Molly 
Maouirbs ; the jurors who assisted him 
were themselves Molly Maguirbs. A 
score of Molly Maouirbs came forward 
to swear that the assassin was sixty miles 
from the spot on which he had been seen 
to fire at William Dunn .... and the 
jurors returned a verdict of Not Guilty. 

MOLLY-PUPP, subs, (old).— ^A gam- 
blers* decoy. 

1629. Shirlby, Wedding, iv. 3. 
Thou MOLLY-puvF, Were it not justice to 
kick thy guts out? 

MOLLY'8-HOLK, subs. (venery).— 
The female pudendum. For 
synonyms see Monosyllable. 

MOLOCKKR, subs, (common). — See 
quots. Also as adj. and verb. 
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I86S. G. A. Sala, Breakfast in 
Bedy 'On Things Going,' Ettay v.p. 105 
(1864). 'Tis like an old hat that has 
bcMsn MOLOKBRBD, or ironed and greased 
into a simulacrum of its pristine freshness. 

1892. Westminster Gat,, 4 Aug., 
p. 3. Even our beth customerth — vorking 
men ath likth a good molockkr (mo- 
LOCKBR, it appears, is the trade term for 
renovated old chapeauz). 

Molrower, subs, (common). — A 
whoremonger. For synon3rms see 
Mutton-monger. 

MOLROWINQ, subs, (common). — i. 
Whoring. Cf, sense 2. See 
Greens and Ride. 

2. (common). — Caterwauling. 

1892. MnxiKBN, *Arry Ballads, 
4a. Beats 'Andel's molrowinos a 



Ei 



MOME, subs, (old). — A blockhead. 
For synonyms see Buffle and 
Cabbaoe-head. 

/-.ISSO. Inolblbnd, Disobedient Child 

g^ODSLBY, Old Plays (1874), ii. 315I. 
e her husband, as a stark momb, WiUi 
knocking and mocking she will handle. 

1557-8. Jacob &* Esau [Dodslby, 
Old Plays (1874), ii. 208]. Or whether 
Jacob have any, that peakish uouu, 

1560. Nice Wanton [Dodslby, Old 
Plays (1874) , ii. 165]. I would sit quaking 
like a momb ior fear. 

1582-3. Jack Juggler [Dodslby, 
Old Plays (1874), ii. 138]. Butiflwere 
a wise woman as I am a momb, I should 
make myself, as good cheer at home. 

^.1588. Flodden Field [Child, Bal- 
lads, vii. 73] . Away with this foolish momb. 

1593. Shakspbarb, Comedy of 
Errors, iii. z. 32. Momb, malt-horse, 
capon. . . . idiot, patch. 

1606. Drayton, Skeltoniad 
[Chalmbrs, iv. 428]. Parnassus is not 
dome By every such momb. 

1661. Bromb, Songs, p. 105. Words 
are but wind, but blows come home, A 
stout-tongu*d lawyer's but a MOSfB. 

Monarch, subs, (diieves').— i. A 
name. Also moneker, moniker, 

MONARCHER, and MONICE. 



18S1. Mayhbw, Land, Lab,, i, 232. 
What is your monbkbbr? 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 

1879. Macmillan*s Mag., XL. 502. 
At the station they asked me what my 
monarch was. 

1891. Sporting Life, x April. Then 
came Perrin (odierwise ^Curley*) and 
*The Pocket Knifton' (n^ose real mo- 
NiKBR did not transpire). 

1893. Embrson, Signor Lippo, 83. 
I go by the mokarcmbr of North Eye over 
8iiu:b. Ibid, 93. I can't read or write 

my MONARCHBR. 

1895. Times, 11 Nov., p. 3, col. 5. 
* Silver Robbery'. The van b all right. 
I have had the monnick taken off. 

2. (Eton College).— The ten- 
oared boat 

3. (old). — Formerly a guinea; 
now a soyereign. For synonjrms 
see Canary. 

Big MONARCHER (tramps*). — 

A person of note; a big-bug (q,v,). 

1898. Emerson, Signor Lippo, 84. 

It's always a bad day for me if a big 

MONARCHBR preaches. 

MONAS, sttbs. (Stock Exchange). — 
Isle of Man Railway shares. 

Monday. See St. Monday. 

Monday, sttbs, (common). — An 
intensitive. Cf, Awful, Bleed- 
ing, Bloody, etc, 

1892. EIiPUNO, Barrack-Room- 
Ballads, 'Snarleyow.* An' if one wheel 
was juicy, you may lav your Monday 
head 'Twas juicier for the niggers when 
the case began to spread. 

Mondayish (or Mondayfied), adj. 
(common). — See quots. 
1864. Eraser's Magazine, March, 
p. 382. Sunday is not a day of rest to 
him [the dei^gymanj; it is a day of grate- 
ful wotk, in which many week duties 
are laid aside ; but it is a day of work, 
the reaction from which has created the 
clerical slang word Mondayish. 
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1885. ///. Lon. News, 36 Sept., 
p. ^x. When one feels fagged and wea- 
neo/ with nerves overstrained, and 
altogether in that used-up condition that 
a parson, after a hard Sunday's work, 
terms Mondayish. 

English synonyms. In the 
Idles ; not-up-lo-work ; run down ; 
seedy ; off colour ; off it ; off the 
spot ; out of it ; shilly-sluUly ; soft 
in the back; stale. 

French synonyms. Eire carne 
(popular) ; s'engroutlU(^^x\ai) ; 
^enrossi (popular); Hre un FU- 
mard: also avot'r la JUme or 
flemme; rC en pas f outre unclou^ 
un coup, or une secousse (= to 
be superlatively idle) ; malade du 
pouce; tnou comme une loche ; 
un Saint'ldche (= a MONDAYISH 
workman). 

MONDONQO. See Mundunous. 

Money, subs, (colloquial). — i.Mo- 
ne3r*s worth; a way or line of 
investing money. 

1851-61. Mayuew, London Lab., i. 
I sell dry fruit, sir, in February and 
xch, because I must be doing some- 
thing, and green fruit's not my monby then . 

2. (venery). — See quot. For 
synonyms see Monosyllable. 

1785. Gro5b, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Monby. A girl's private parts, com- 
monly applied to little chudron : as : 
Take care. Miss, or you will show your 

MONBY. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocahulum, s.v. 

Eggs for money, subs. phr. 
(old). — An excuse; a trick. 

1604. Smaksprarb, Winter's Tale, 
i. 2. Mine honest friend, Will you take 

eggs for MONBY. 

HAlu>-MONEY,xf^j.(colloquial). 
— Coin. Soft money = notes. 



^d 



1848. LowBLL, Biglova Papers, xst 
Ser. vi. I du believe hard coin the stuff, 
For 'lectioneors to spout on ; The people's 
'oilers soft enough. To make rahd monby 
out on. 

Money makes the mare to 
go. See Mabe. 

Pot of money, subs. phr. 
(common). — A large amount 

MONEY-IAQS, subs, (common).— -A 
miser; a usurer; a man of means. 

Money-box (Maker, or spinner). 
The female pudendum. Forsyn- 
onyms see Monosyllable. 

Money-dropper, subs, (thieves'). 
— A swindler who lets money 
drop before some *flat*, and, 
offering to share it with him, 
passes off counterfeit coin in return 
for good 'change'. 

1748. Smollett, Roderick Randon, 
A rascally monby-droppbr. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

MONEY-QRUBBER, subs. (colloquial). 
— A miser. 

Mongrel, subs. (old). — See quot. 
1785. 

1785. Grose, Fulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Mongrel, a hanger on amongst cheats, 
a spung^r; also a child, whose father 
and mother are of different countries. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

Moniker. See Monarch. 

Monk, subs, (common). — i. A term 
of contempt. 

2. (printers*). — An over-inked 

spot in a printed sheet; a 

dark patch ; a blackened or wasted 

impression. See Friar. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

1868. Brewer, Phrase and Fable, 

s.v. Monk. Caxton set up his printing 
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pre«s in the «<:r<>/<7r<Mm of Westminster 
Abbey ; and the associations of this place 
gave rise to the slang expressions monk 
and friar for black and white defects. 

MONKBRY, subs, (tramps*).— I . The 
country; daisyville (y.v.). 

1819. Vaux, Memoir tt s.v. 

1820. Egan, Boxiana, iii. x8. 
Having a snoose and blowing a long one 
in the monkery. 

1828. Grosb, VhI^, longue (3rd. 
ed.), s.v. 

1851. Mavhbw, Lend, Lab,^ i. 266. 
' Well/ said he, 'I don't know what this 
ere monkrt will come to, after a bit.' 
1808. Ekbrson, Signor Lippo^ v. 
*Do you belong to the start or the 
monkery ?' they asked. 'London/ says 
I. Ibid, 58. The boss had training 
quarters in the monkbry for racers and 
hunters. 

2. (tramps'). — Tramps; vagrants: 
collectively. 

1851-61. Mayhsw, Lond. Lab,, i. 
336. The place was wcU-known to the 
uonkrry. 

On the monkery, phr, 
(tramps'). — On tramp. 

1851-61. Mayhbw, Und, Lab,, 1. 
344. Thirty years on thb monkbry. 

Monkey, subs, (colloquial). — i. A 
term of real or affected displeas- 
ure. Also, an endearment. 

1602. Shakspearr, Othello, iv. x. 
' This is the monkey's own giving out ; 
She is persuaded that I will marry her.' 

1606. Return from Parnassus 

g^ODSLEY, Old Plays (1874), ix. 206]. 
y mistress is so sweet . . . she never 
goes to the stool. O she is a most 
sweet little monkey. 

1639. Glapthornb, Wit in a Con- 
stable [Pearson (1874), i. 219]. Clar, 
Grace. Ha, ha, ha. Free, What doe 
the MONKYES laugh at? 

1786. BuKsa, Address to tAe Deil. 
The bleezin', curst, mischievous monkeys. 

1879. RusRiN, Letter to Young 
Girls [Century], Servo the poor, but, 
for your lives, you little monkeys, don't 
preach to them. 



1895. Iota, A Comedy in Spasms, 
vii. That monkey there might be a 
countess in her own right. 

2. (racing). — Five hundred 
pounds sterling ; also (in America) 
^500. See Rhino. 

1856. The Dauro, Post and Pad- 
dock, ^ •Voltigeur's Derl^-day.' «Our 
Jim* b *up', triumphant over surgeon, 
drugs, and nurse. And he hopes to see 
Newmarket with a monkey in his purse. 

1861. Whyte-Mblvuxe, Good for 
Nothing [Century], A monkey at least 
to the credit side ofyonr own book landed 
in about a minute and a half. 

1864. Derby-day, 132. 'In that 
case, 1*11 lay you two to one in monkeys.' 
The Duke took out his book, and made 
an entry. 

1882. Punch, lxxxii. 69. i. He'll bet 
in MONKEYS, ponies, though he has seldom 
ready cash. 

1883. Graphic, 13 Jan., p. 39, col. 
2. Notwithstanding uie increase of 
'added' money from 200 sovs. to a 
MONKEY, which, as every one knows, b 
the turf patlance for 500 sovs. 

1885. Daily Chronicle, 3 Feb. The 
Grand Hurdle Handicap, the added 
money to which b a monkey. 

1890. Globe, «3 Feb., p. 5, col. 5. 
The amount of the Slavin testimonial 
subscribed by the importing public was 
;^5oo, which was given to him at hb 
wedding breakfast yesterday. Slavin b 
indeed a lucky fellow to have a monkey 
and a charming wife presented to him 
on one day. 

1891. Lie. Vict, Gaz,, 9 Tan. Keen, 
yet honest and business-like, he soon got 
on, and took a place inside the ring, 
and worked hb way up until he disdain^ 
to lay odds to anytiiing under a monkey, 
and had some ^^30.000 depending iq>on 
the great events of the year. 

1892. N. Gould, Double Event, 
p. 1 T . He had bought a couple of horses 
with Lord Mayfield's monkey, and was 
preparing them for a selling race. 

3. (bricklayers*). — A hod. 

4. (prison). — A padlock. 
1819. Vaux, Memoirs, s.v. 
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5. (military). — A rocket-driving 
instrument. 

6. (nautical). — A vessel in 
which a mess receives its foil 
allowance of grog. 

7. (old). — See quot 

1889. Noiet 6* Queries, 7 S. vU. 
aa Tune, p. 498. The monkby was a 
small ' bustle ', which in the days of very 
short waists was worn just below the 
shoulder blades. 

8. (American). — The female 
pudendum. For synonyms see 
Monosyllable. 

Verb, (common). — To trifle; 

to play; to fool about 

1887. Francis, Saddle &* Mocassin, 

143. It is just possible that I may have 

been monkeying with the cards a little. 

1889. Harper*s Mag., Ixxix. 465. I 

hope he'll fetch money. I've had enough 

o' MONXBYiNO 'long o' checks. 

Monkey on horseback, subs, 
phr. (old).— 5(f^ quot 

1785. Grose, s.v. Who put that 
MONKEY ON BORSBBACK without tying his 
legs ? Vulgar wit on a bad horseman. 
1811. Lex, Bal., s.v. Monkey. 
Monkey on a wheel, subs, 
phr, (common). — A bicydist Fr. 
un imb/cile d deux roues. 

Monkey with a long tail, 
svhs, phr, (legal). — See quot A 

MONKEY UP the CHIMNEY = a 

mortgage on one's house. 

1886. Graphic, 10 April, p. 399. 
To a lawyer ... a mortgage is a monkey 

WITH A LONG TAIL. 

To GET ONE'S MONKEY UP, 

verb, phr. (common). — i. To 
get angry. Hence, his monkey 
IS UP (or he has A monkey on 
ms BACK) = he is angry. Fr. 
reniquer, 
1877. Five Year^ Penal Servi- 
tude, iii. p. 229. My monkey was up, 
.and I felt savage. 



1888. Rolf Boldrbwood, Robbery 
Under Arms, iz. The mare, like some 
women when they get their monkey 
UP, was clean out of her senses. 

1891. Lie, Vict, Gazette, 23 Jan. 
Each man's monkey was up. 

To SUCK THE MONKEY, verb, 
phr, (nautical).— I . To drink rum 
out of cocoa-nuts, emptied of milk 
and filled with spirits; (2) to 
liquor from a cade through a 
gimlet-hole and a straw (called 

TAPPING THE ADMIRAL, which 

see)', and (3) to drink from the 
botde. 
1811. Lex, Bal,, $.▼. Monkey. 
1838. Marryat, Peter Simple, 
Ivii. I didn't peach at Barbados, when 
the men sucked the monkey. 

1887. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 
*The Black Mousquetaire.* What the 
vulgar call sucking the monkey, Has 
much less effect on a man when he's 
funkj. 

1864. Daily Telegraph, 26 July. 
Behind and in front of the bourgeon 
warriors, who, standing or^ sitting at 
ease, were smoking or taking a suck 
at the monkey, otherwise the whisky 
flask, there marched another dress 
parade. 

Monkey with a tin tool, 
subs, phr, (common). — A phrase 
expressive of impudence or self- 
content: e,g,, O, they're as cocky 

as MONKEYS WITH TIN TOOLS. 

Monkey- BOARD, suhs. (obsolete). — 
The conductor's place on an old- 
style omnibus. 
1860. Punch, zzxviii. p. 186. I 

was on the monkky-boaro behind. 

1888. Jas. Greenwood, Tag, Rag, 
&» Co., p. 27. The omnibus conductors 
. . . the lU-paid and hard-worked 
drudges of the monkby-board. 

Monkey-boat, subs, (nautical).— A 
long, narrow, canal boat Also 
a small boat used in the docks. 
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MONKEY-CAQE, subs, (oommon).— 
The grated room in which a 
convict sees his friends. Yx,le par- 
loir des singes. 

Monkey-coat (or -jacket), subs, 
(nautical). — ^A short, close-fitting 
jadcet : a coat * with no more 
tail than a monkey.' See Capella. 

Monkey-pump, subs, (nautical). — 
The straw used in 'sucking the 

MONKEY' (q,V,), 

MONKEY'8-ALLOWANCE, ^^f. (com- 
mon). — *More kicks than half- 
pence.' 

1785. Gross, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

1811. Lex, Bal„ s.v. Monkey. 

1828. Beb, Did, Turf, 8.v. 

1888. Marryat, Peier Simple, ii. 
When you ^ on board jou*ll find 
monkey's allowance. 

1856. C. KiNGSLEY, Letter [3rd 
abridged ed. 1879], May. You fellows 
worked like bricks, spent money, and 
got midshipman's half-pay (nothing a-day 
and find yourself) and monkey's allow- 
ance (more kicks than halfpence). 

M0NKBYSHINB8 (M0NKBYTRICK8 or 
M0NKEYINQ8), subs, (common). — 
I. Antics; and (2) tridcs. 

1830. BucKSTONB, Wreck Ashore, 
\, Take care, young woman, you can't 
tcU what MONKEY TRICKS he may have 
been up to in for^gn iMuts. 

1878. A. R. Grote, Pop. Sic. 
Monthly, xm. 43<. You may have 
noticed bare-footed boys cutting up 
MONKEY-SHINES On treos with entire safety 
to themselves. 

1887. Lippincotts*Mag,,Axi^, *A 
Land of Love,' p. 231. Such monkey- 
shines I It proves that you have no serious 
interest in science. 

1888. Rolf Boldrbwood, Robbery 
Under Arms, xi. Don't get up to any 
monkey tricks. 

1892. Milukkn, ^Arry Ballads, p. 
6 . Your MO.NKEVINGS mar every pageant. 



MONKEY'8-MONEY, Subs. (old).— I. 

Goods; (2) labour; and (3) wocds. 
Fr. monnaie des singes, 

1658. Urquhart, Rabelais, iv. 3. 
It was an original by Master Charles 
Charmois, principal painter to king Me- 
gistns {0/ France), paid for in court 
nuhion wiUi monkey's money. 

MONKEY'8-TAIL, subs, (old nauti- 
cal). — See qnot. 

1823. Marryat, Peter Simple, p. 
28 [ed. 1863]. 'Youngster, hand me that 
monkey's tail I ' I saw nothing like a 
monkey's tail, but I was so frightened 
tiiat I snatched up the first thing that I 
saw which was a veir short bar of iron, 
and it so happened that it was the very 
article wanted. 

M0NM0UTH-8TREET FINERY, SUbs. 

phr, (old). — See quot. [Mon- 
moath>Street (now Dudley- 
Street) was long a mart for second- 
hand clothes]. Cf, Waxdour- 
STREET English. 

1851. Mayhew, Lond. Lab., etc ii. 
25. Monmouth-strsbt finery was a 
common term to express tawdriness and 
pretence. 

MONNIKER (or MONICK). See 
MONEKER. 

Monocular- EYEQLAS8, subs, (com- 
mon). — The breech. For syno- 
n)rms see Bum. 

M0N08YLLAeLE, (also DiVINE Mo- 

nostllable) subs, (venery). — 
The female pudendum; CUNT 

English SYNONYMS. A.B.C.; 
Abraham's bosom (generic) ; ace ; 
ace of spades ; Adam's own ; agi- 
lity ; agreeable ruts of life ; 
alcove ; alley ; almanack ; Alpha 
and Omega; altar; altar of 
Hymen ; altar of love ; altar 
of pleasure ; amulet ; antipodes ; 
aphrodlsalcal tennis court (Urqu- 
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HA&T); arbour; attic; Aunt 
Maria; axis. 

Baby-maker; bag of tricks; 
bank; basket-maker; bath of 
birth (Whitman); bazaar; beau- 
ty; beauty-spot; bed-fellow; 
bee-hive ; belle chose (Chaucer) ; 
Belly Dale; Belly Dingle ; belly- 
entrance ; Berkeley-Hunt (rhym- 
ing) ; best (Dorset) ; best in 
Christendom (Rochester); best- 
worst part (Donne); burd's 
nest; bit; bite (Grose); bit offish, 
of jam, of meat, of mutton, of 
pork, of rough, or of skate ; bit 
on a fork ; Black (Will. Caven- 
dish); Black Bess; black hole; 
black (or brown, or grey) jock ; 
black ring; blind eye; Blue- 
beard's closet; boat; bob-and- 
hit; bonne-bouche ; bore ; Botany 
Bay ; book-binder's wife (* manu- 
facturing in sheets': G. A. 
Stevens) ; Bottomless Pit; bower; 
bower of bliss (Carew and 
Herrick); box; brat-getting 
place (Florio); breach; bread- 
winner (prostitutes'); broom; 
brown madam (Grose) ; bucket ; 
Buckinger'sboot (Grose); budget; 
bull's eye (Rochester) ; bumbo 
(negro) ; bun ; bung-hole ; busby ; 
Bushey Park; butcher's shop; 
butter-boat; button-hole. 

Cabbage ; cabbage-field, -gar- 
den, or -patch; cab-mat; caldron 
(Ramsay); cambistry (Urqu- 
hart) ; can ; candlestick ; canister 
(Burns); Cape Horn; Cape of 
Good Hope; carnal-trap (Urqu- 
HART); case; cat (Durfey) ; 
catch-'em-alive-o; cat*s-meat;cath- 
erine wheel; cauliflower; cave 
of harmony; oaze (Burton); 
cellar (R. Brome); cellarage; 
cellar-door ; central furrow 
VOL. IV. 



(Clelland) ; central ofice ; 
centre of attraction; centre-of- 
bliss; centrique part (Donne); 
certificate of birth ; chat ; chink ; 
chum ; churn ; circle (Shakspeare 
and Congreve); civet; claflF 
(LYNDSAY);clap-trap; cleft of flesh 
(Clelland); clock; cloth (generic); 
the clouds; cloven spot (Clel- 
land); cock; Cock- Alley ; cock- 
chafer ; cock-holder ; Cock-Inn ; 
Cock-Lane ; cocklofl ; cockpit ; 
Cockshire ; cockshy; coffee-shop; 
cogie (Scots') ; commodity 
(Shakspeare, etc) ; concern; 
coney ; confessional ; conjuring- 
book (Durfey) ; contrapunc- 
tum (Urquhart); conundrum; 
cookie ; copy-hold (Durfey) ; 
corner-cupboard; cornucopia; 
County-Down; coupler; covered 
way (Sterne) ; coynte (Burton); 
coyote; crack; cradle; cranny; 
cream-jug ; crevice; crinkum- 
crankmn; crooked way; crown 
of sense (Rochester) ; cuckoo's 
nest ; cunnie(DuRFEY) ; cunnildn ; 
cunny-burrow (Urquhart); cunt- 
kin; cuntlet; Cupid's-Alley, 
(-anvil, -arbour, -cave, -cloister, 
-corner, -cupboard, -highway, 
-ring, or -pincushion); cushat; 
cushion; custom-house; custom- 
house goods (a harlot's : ^because 
fairly entered': Grose); cut- 
and-come-again ; Cyprian-arbour, 
-cave, or -strait (Carew). 

Daisy; dark, or dark-hole; 
dearestbodilypart(SHAKSPEARE); 
diddle; diddly-pout; dimple; 
doodle-case ; doodle-sack ; dor- 
mouse; down bed of beauty 
(Stevens); Downshire; down- 
stairs; downy-bit; drain; dripping- 
pan; duck pond; dumb-glutton; 
dumb-, or -hairy-, oracle; dumb- 
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squint; duster; Dutch clock; dyke. 

Eel-pot (or -trap) ; eel-skinuer ; 
End of the Sentimental Journey 
(Sterne) ; entrance ; Et-cetera 
(Rochester and Clelland); 
evergreen ; everlasting wound ; 
Eve's custom-house (* where 
Adam made the first entry*: 
Grose); exchequer (Donne); 
Exeter-hall ; eye that weeps most 
when best pleased (Stevens). 

Factotum; fancy bit; Fanny; 
Fanny- Artful ; Fanny-Fair; fau- 
cett; fiddle (Burns); fie-for- 
shame (schoolgirls'); fig; firelock; 
fireplace ; firework ; fish (generic) ; 
fish-market ; flap ; flapdoodle ; 
fleshly-idol (Brown); fleshly-part; 
flower ; flower of chivalry; flower- 
pot; fly-by-night; fly-cage; fly- 
trap; forecaster; forecastle; fore- 
hatch ; fore-room ; forewoman ; 
forge ; fort ; fortress ; fountain of 
love ; free fishery ; front-garden ; 
front-gut; front-parlor; fruitful 
vine (* which bears flowers every 
four weeks, and fruit every nine 
months ' : Grose); Fumbler's- 
Hall; funniment; furrow (Burns). 

Gallimaufry; gap (Durfey); 
garden ; Garden of Eden ; gash; 
Gate of Horn ; Gate of Life 
(Burns); G.C; gentleman's pleas- 
ure garden; garrison (Crowne); 
gear (Florio); gigg (Grose); 
goatmilker ; goldfinch's nest ; 
gravy-giver; greens (generic); 
green meadow ; grotto ; Grove of 
Eglantine (Carew); grummett; 
gully; gut-entrance; gutter; 
g3rmnasium ; gyvel (Burns). 

Hair-court; Hair5rfordshire ; . 
hairy ring; half-moon (Knu- 
GREW); Hans Carvel's ring (Ur- 
QUHART and Prior); happy hunt- 
iiig-grounds ; harbour ; harbour 



of hope; hatchway; heaven; 
hell; hole of content (Florio); 
hole of holes ; Holloway ; home- 
sweet-home; horse-collar; hotel; 
house under the hill; housewife; 
hjrpogastrian cranny(URQUHART). 

India (Donne); inefiable; in- 
glenook; intercrural trench(URQU- 
HART) ; It ; itcher ; Itching Jenny ; 
Ivory Gate. 

Jacob's Ladder; Jack Straw's 
Castle ; jam-pot ; jelly-bag ; jewel ; 
jigger; jock; justum (Qrquhart). 

Kaze ; keifer f generic) ; kennel 
(Rochester); kettle (Durfey, 
etc.) ; kitchen ;Kitty;knick-knack. 

Ladder; Lady Berkeley; lady- 
flower (Whitman); Lady Jane; 
lady-star (Hall) ; lamp of love ; 
Lapland; lather-maker; leading 
article; lea-rigs (generic : Burns); 
leather (generic : Urquhart, 
Lyndsay, Burns); Leather-Lane; 
leavingshop ; Life's Dainty (G. A. 
Stevens) ; ling ; little sister ; little 
spot where uncle's doodle goes ; 
living fountain (Herrick) ; lob- 
ster-pot ; lock ; lodcer ; lock of 
all locks (Stevens) ; Love-lane ; 
Love's harbour (Carew) ; Love's 
Paradise (Marston) ; Lowlands; 
Low Countries; lucky-bag. 

Machine ; maddikin ; Madge 
(Grose); Madge Howlett; mag- 
net; main avenue (Clelland); 
malkin (Lyndsay) ; mangle; man- 
hole; man-trap; Marble Arch; 
mark (Durfey) ; mark-of-the- 
beast; Mary-Jane; masterpiece; 
meat (generic) ; meat-market ; 
medlar; melting-pot; merkin(R. 
FLETCHER,and A. SMITH);Middle 
Kingdom; Midlands; milker; 
milking-pail ; milk-pan ; milt- 
market; mill (Durfey, Burns, 
^/<:.);milliner's shop; mine of pleas 
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lire; miraculous caim;Miss Brown 
(Grose) ; Miss Laycock (Grose); 
modicum (Cotton) ; money 
(Grose) ; money-box ; money- 
maker; money-spinner; monkey 
(American);moIe-catcher; MoU3r*s 
Hole; Mons Meg;' mortar; 
moss-rose; mossy bank; mossy 
cell; mossy-face; mother of aU 
saints, all souls, or St. Patrick; 
Mount-Faulcon (Florio) ; Mount 
Pleasant ; mouse ; mouser ; mouse- 
trap; mouth thankless; (Old 
Scots ' : Kennedy, Lyndsay, 
Scott); mouth that says no 
word about it (G. A. Stevens) ; 
muff (Burns) ; mumble-peg ; 
mushroom; mustard-pot; mutton 
(generic and universal). 

Naggie ; name-it-not; nameless; 
nature; nature's tufted treasure; 
naughty ; needle-case ; nest (Amer- 
ican); nest in the bush; nether 
eye, or lips (Chaucer); never-out ; 
niche ; niche-cock ; nick-in-the- 
notch; nonny-nonny; non-such; 
notch ; novelty ; Number-Nip ; 
nursery. 

Old Ding; old hat (FlELDiNO 
and Sterne) ; old woman ; omni- 
bus; open C; oracle; orchard; 
ornament; orifice; open charms 
(Little); oven; oyster (Kilu- 
grew); 03rster-catcher. 

Palace of pleasure ; pancake ; 
parenthesis (Jon Bee); parsley- 
bed (Durfey); parts of shame 
(Pope); patch; peculiar river 
(Shakspeare) ; penwiper; peri- 
winkle; pfotz (Hall Ste- 
venson); pincushion; pintle-case; 
pipe ; pisser ; pit (Herrick) ; 
pitcher; pit-mouth; pit of 
darkness ; place ; placket-box 
(Durfey) ; pleasure-boat ; pleas- 
ure ground; pleasure's place 



(Davis) ; plum-tree (Cotorave) ; 
p-maker ; portal to . the bower 
of bliss (Herrick); postern gate 
to the Elysian fields (Her- 
rick) ; pouter ; premises ; pretty ; 
prick-holder ; prick-skinner ; prin- 
cock (Dunbar); privates; privities; 
privy-hole; privy Paradise; pudend 
(Urquhart); punse (Yiddish); 
pulpit (old) ; purse (Donne) ; puss 
(Durfey and Cotton); pulse; 
pussy-cat. 

Quaint; quarry; quaver-case 
(A. Scott); Queen of Holes 
(Rochester) ; quern ; queynte 
(Chaucer and Florio); quim; 
quimsby; quivive. 

Rasp; rattle-ballocks ; receipt 
of custom; red ace; Red-C; re- 
gulator (Burns) ; rest-and-be- 
thankfiil; ring; road to a chris- 
tening; roasting jack; rob-the- 
ruffian; rooster; rose; rough- 
O; rough malkin; rough-and- 
ready; rough-and-tumble; nifus. 
Sack (Durfey); saddle; salt- 
cellar; sampler; scabbard; scuttle; 
seal; sear; secret parts (Shak- 
speare) ; seed-plot ; seminary ; 
sex; shake-bag; sharp-and-blunt 
(rhyming); sheath; shell (Lynd- 
say and Dunbar); skin-coat 
(Urquhart); skin-the-pizzle ; 
slipper; slit ; slot; Smock- Alley ; 
snatch (American) ; snatch- 
blatch (Motteux); snatch-box; 
socket (Jonson); solution of 
continuity (Urquhart); South 
Pole; spender; sperm-sucker; 
spit-fire ; spinning-jenny ; split- 
apricot; split-fig; split-mutton 
(generic) ; spleuchan (Burns) ; 
sporran ; Sportsman's Gap ; 
Sportsman's Hole ; spot of Cupid's 
,archery (Rochester); square 
^pa«h (American); standing room 
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for one ; star ; star over the garter 
fLoRD Cork); Stream's Town 
(Irish: Grose); suck-and-swal- 
low; sugar-basin. 

Tail (general); target; teazle 
(Ramsay); temple of Venus; 
tench ; tennc (back-slang) ; 
that; Thatched House; thing; 
thingamy; thingumbob; tickler; 
tickle-Thomas; tickle-toby; tile; 
tirly-whirly (Burns); tit-mouse; 
toll-dish (Durfey); tool-chest; 
touch-*em-up; touch-hole; towdie 
(Dunbar); tow- wow (A. Smith); 
towsy-mowsy (Dorset) ; toy 
(Etherege) ; toy-shop ; treasure ; 
treasury of love (Clelland) ; tu 
quoque (Grose) ; turnpike ; tuzzi- 
muzzy; twat (Durfey); twa- 
chylle ; twittle; tunnel. 

Under-belongings ; under-dim- 
pie ; under-entrance; under- world; 
tmdeniable; Upper HoUoway; 
upright wink; undertaker. 

Vacuum; vade-mecum; Venus's 
Secret Cell, Highway, Honey 
pot, or Mark ; vessel (Semple) ; 
vestry; vineyard. 

Wame (Burns); wanton ace; 
ware ; waste-pipe ; water-box 
(Florio); wafer-gap (Urqu- 
hart) ; water-gate (Durfey) ; 
water-mill (Grose) ; way-in ; 
wayside-fountain ; wa3rside-ditch ; 
weather-gig (Durfey) ; what-do- 
you-call-it ; whim-wham ; wicket ; 
wonderful lamp; workshop. 

Yoni; you-know-what; yum- 
yum. 

French synonyms. L'abri- 
cot de la jardiniere (common : 
also abricot fendu = split-apri- 
cot) ; V affaire (conventional = 
thing, q.v,)\ Vamarris (O. Fr. 
= matrix. Also I amatrix) ; V an- 



gora (conunon = cat, q,v.)\ 
V animal (= the beast) ; Vanneau 
(common = ring, q,v. Also 
Vanneau d'Hans Carvel =Hans 
Carvel's ring, y.z^.) ; Vantre or 
I'antre a Priape (conventional : 
== Priapus' lair); Us appas (= 
charms); r argument (= ora- 
cle) ; r atelier (common = 
WORKSHOP,^.?/. MsoT atelier de 
Vinus); Varmoyre{^ cupboard); 
Vautel (conventional = the altar : 
also Vautel de V/nus and Vautel 
velu); V autre or V autre chose (= 
THING or thingamy); Vavec (= 
the wherewithal) ; le bagage ; la 
hague (common = ring, q,v.)\ 
le hahut (common : = cupboard); 
le haquet (common: = pissing- 
tub) ; le has (conventional = the 
under-world or -entrance);/^ hasse^ 
cour (== courtyard); les basseS' 
marches (common = the bottom- 
steps); le bassin (= the dock); 
la batterie; la baudriire /qui- 
nojfiale (= the equinoctial belt) ; 
le bedon (= drum); U belouse / 
le beauvoire (= BEAUTY-SPOT: 
also beauvoire de V/nus) ; le b/' 
nitier (common = font); le 
bidault; le ^t/'om (literary = the 
jewel); le biribi; le bis (= Miss 
Brown); le bissac (common = 
wallet); le blanc; la blouse {^\V 
Hard players' = pocket); la 
boite' d* amourette (:^ Love's cas- 
ket); le bonnet (common = CAP, 
q,v. Also le bonnet apoils^:z 
hair-cap ; and le bonnet de gre- 
nadier = BUSBY) ; la bouche d'en 
bas (common ^ under-mouth) ; la 
bourse d. vits (Rabelais = prick- 
purse) ; la boussole (= compass) ; 
la bouteille (== bottle); la bou- 
tique (common = shop) ; U bou- 
ton; la boutonniere (general .= 
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button-hole); le brasier (com- 
moD = MELTINO-pot); la briche 
(common = breach) ; le brelin- 
got; le b^AfiairCf cf, CONJURING 
Book ; le but d* amour (common 
= Love's bulPs-eye: also lebutde 
d/sir and le but mtgnon de foute- 
He) ; (^a (conventional = that, 
q,v.) ; le cabinet (common = the 
W. C.) ; lecadran{-=l.oves6\ji\)\ 
la cage (common = CAGE, q.v,) ; 
U canal (= drain) ; le cam'chon 
(common = poodle); lecalendner 
(common = ALMANACK) ; le calli- 
bistri (Rabelais) ; le calibre (= 
bore); le carimara: le carre* 
four : le cas (:= HOLE); le cos du 
devant (= forehatch) ; la case- 
mate; le caudet; la* cave 
(common = cellar) ; la caverne 
(= Bottomless pit, q.v.)\ ce (= 
that); ceci (conventional ^ this: 
cf, that) ; cela (= THAT, q,v.) ; 
le Celeste-empire (literary = Ce- 
lestial empire); celui qui a perdu; 
celui de V argent (= MONEY) ; 
celui qui regarde; celui qui 
contrebas; le centre (common = 
CENTREBIT) ; le Centre de dilices 
(= CENTRE OF VUS&)\lachambre; 
la chambre d^f endue (= Blue- 
beard's closet); le champ (com- 
mon = GARDEN); le champ 
de bataille (=battle-field) ; U 
champ de Vhius (=Venus's 
garden) ; le chandelier (common 
= CANDLESTICK); le chapeau 
(common: cf, old hat and le 
bonnet); la chapelle (common: 
cf. Holy of Holies) ; les char- 
mes ; le charmier (= charmer); 
le chf^t (common = PUSS) ; le 
chdteau de gaillardin (== Wan- 
ton Castle); la divine cicatrice 
(literary=divine scar); lechande^; 
lechaudron (common = KETTLE); 



le chemin de Paradis (iiteraiy =st 
the ROAD TO HEAVEN, q.v.); 
la chemin/e (= CHIMNEY); la 
chose (conventional = thing, 
q.v.); la citadelle {= FOKT) ; la 
cite d' amour (literary = City of 
Love); le clapier (= warren: 
cf, CUNNYBOROUGH); le clottre 
(= cloister) ; le cceur (O. Fr.) ; la 
coiffe (common = cap) ; le coin 
(= nook) ; lecombien (prostitutes' 
= *how much?' cf, bread- 
winner) ; le comment-d-nom 
(= What's-its-name) ; le con 
(old and conwnon = CUNT, ^.v. : 
other forms, diminutive or fami- 
liar, are concon^ conil = CUNNY, 
conillon = CUNTLET, connin, 
conneauy connasse = BUSHEL- 
CUNT, and connichon = CUNNl- 
KIN, conibertf co ^naud) ; le con- 
centrique (=r centrique part); le 
cornet; le cornichon (common); 
le corps-de-garde (= guard- 
room); la coquille (= shell); le 
corbillon (= basket); le corridor 
d* amour (literary: cf Cupm's 
Alley) ; le creuset (common = 
MELTING-POT) ; le creux (= 
chasm) ; la crevasse (= chink, or 
CRANNY); le crot; le crot d 
faire bon-bon; la cuisine (^ 
KITCHEN) ; le crypsimen ; le cut 
(popular: specifically, the rectum); 
lecynibe ; le custodinos; le di ; le 
dedale (common =: maze); le 
dedans {cf HoLY OF HouEs); 
le drdle ; le devant (common : cf 
front-parlour); le d^vorant 
(common: cf dumb-glutton) ; 
IWcaxlle (= shell); Pecoutille 
(nautical = scuttle); V^cu ; /V- 
crevisse ; V^cuelle (common) ; 
Vempire du Milieu (literary = 
Middle Kingdom : cf, Vempire 
C/leste);l'empldtre; renclume(== 
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anvil) ; Vendroit (= the Place) ; 
^•^/•^(zizKell); /V«^/«(=tool); 
Vennemi (= the enemy) ; Ven- 
trie: Venionnoir (= funnel); 
Pentre-deux (popular : also ren- 
tremise and Pentresot); Pessaim; 
Pestri; P/tdbU; Pevier (= 
sink) ; P/ieignoir (common = 
the extinguisher) ; P^ternelle ct- 
catrice (literary = the everlast- 
ing scar); P^tojfe d faire la 
pauvreU (common); P^tui (:= 
NEEDLE-CASE, (^.v.) ; lefaquiti ; 
U faucon; la fendasse (mili- 
Ury = gash) ; lefenil (= cock- 
loft); lafente (common = SUT) ; 
la feuille de sauge ; la five ; 
la figue (common = fig); la 
fiquatelle ; le fita; la fori' 
taine (common = fountain); la 
fontenelle ; le formulatre; 
la forit de boiS'tnort ; le fort 
(= FORT); la forteresse (= 
stronghold) ; la fosse (cf. HOLE); 
le foss/ (= ditch) ; le four 
(common = oven); lafourche 
(= fork) ; la fournaise (= fur- 
nace) ; lefracte; lafressure{0\di 
Fr.); le frippe-lippe ; U front ; 
le fruit d*amour (general); la 
gaine (= SHEATh) ; le garden ; 
la garenne{cf Cunnyborouoh); 
la gauffriere ; le gnomon ; U 
golfe (common: cjf. bottom- 
less pit); le gouffre secret; 
la gouttiire (= gutter); la 
grange (common); le grenier 
(= cockloft); la grille; le 
grobis ; la guMte (common = 
sentry-box : cf, standing room 
for one) ; hac ; la hartquoque ; 
le harnois (general: cf, horse- 
collar) ; le haubwrt ; Vh^isson 
(general = urchin); P hiatus (com- 
mon = GAP : also P hiatus divin)\ 
Phistoire (general : also = speci- 



fically the penis); Phonneur ; 
le huihot; le huts; Phuitre 
(= oyster); P humanity ; 
Pignominie {cf, FIE-FOR- 
SHAME); // (= it); P instru- 
ment (also=/^n/j); P intersec- 
tion du corps; U jardin (= 
GARDEN : conamon to most lan- 
guages : also le jardin d* amour) ; 
la jolie^ox belle chose (= PRETTY: 
conventional); la jointe ; la 
jointure ; le jouet (=r toy) ; 
le jou'jou (common: cf toy); 
le joyau (common) ; la (= 
that); le labyrinths de con- 
cupiscence (Rabelais) ; la lampe 
amoureuse; la lampe merveil- 

leuse (= WONDERFUL LAMp); 

la lanterne (common) ; le lapin 
(= CONEY) ; le Uidesche (Ra- 
belais) ; la latrine (general : cf. 
privy-hole); le lieu; P autre 
lieu ; lieu sacri ; le limosin ; le 
lure; la machine (common); 
le maljoint (common); le maU 
lier ; le manchon (common: cf 
muff); la marchandise (com- 
mon : cf GEAR or ware) ; la 
marmittt or marmotte; le 
maroquin (cf L£ATHEr) ; le 
masteau ; le membre ; le 
manage; la mitaire ; le 
messire Noc (literary and ana- 
grammatic: Noc = Con); le 
mignon cP amourette (= Love's 
DARLING); le milieu (com- 
mon); le minon (= PUSSY); 
la mirely ; le mirliton (general) ; 
la mitaine (smitten); lemont- 
fendu; le morceau (== BIT); le 
morel; la mcrtaise ; le mortier 
(common) ; le mosel ; le moule d 
pine (common = pintle-mould) ; 
le moulin-d-eau (common: cf, 
water-mill); la moniche, or 
monique (thieves'); la nacelle 
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(=boat); la nature (conven- 
tional); la navire; U noc (ana- 
gram of con: cf, Tenuc); U 
noir (common: cf. BLACK, 
BLACK-HOLE and Miss Brown^ ; 
V object (common = concern) ; 
la petite oie ; Posiire ; Voutil 
(= TOOL) ; Vouverture divine 
(literary : cf. Holy of Holies) ; 
Vouvroir (= workshop); V ovale; 
le panier; le Paradis (= Para- 
dise); le parckemin : les parties 
honteuses (=s parts of shame) ; 
le passage; les Pays Bos (com- 
mon: cf. Lowlands or Low 
Countries); le pelisson; la 
pinilliire (= COCK-holder) ; le 
pertuia (Balzac); la petiole 
dilectation ; le petit je-ne-sais- 
quoi (= little WhAT'S-ITS- 
name) ; le petit centre (common); 
le petit lapin (common: cf. 
coney); le petit trou (common); 
le petit vase (common); lapiice 
du milieu (common: cf cen- 
trebit); la pissette (common 
= piss£r: cf. water-works); 
la place; laplaie (s= the wound); 
le point conjugal; le pdle; le 
portail (= front-entrance); 
laporte {slsoporte du devant = 
front-door) ; leport de CytfUre 
(literary) ; laposte; lepot{=¥iss- 
pot); les pudendes ; le puits d'a- 
mour; lequartier; Quasi-modo; 
quelque chose de chaud (= a bit 
of hot); la queue (common = 
tail); le quoniam dc^mtf (literary); 
la rate; la ratoire; le riduit 
(common); le reste; larvviire; 
la rose (conventional) ; le sac (cf 
bag of tricks); le saint (= 
patron saint) ; le salon du plaisir 
{cf PLEASURE-PLACE, -GARDEN, 
and -ground); le sanctuaire 
(= Holy of Holies) ; le sadinet 



(Villon); le seau (= pail); 
le iS<!W^a/ (military : r/". Indl\) ; 
la serrure (common : cf lock) ; 
la solution de continuity (R^ASE- 
LAis); la souris (= mouse) ; le 
tabernacle (literary = ark) ; la 
table; le tapecul; le temple de 
Cypris (literary); la terre; le 
terrier ; la tesniire; le theatre 
de la nature (conunon: cf 
Nature's workshop); lether- 
momitre; le tirelire (common: 
cf money-box); la toison (= 
fleece) ; la tonsure ; la tranchee 
(= TRENCH) ; la trappe (= 
trap-door); le trdne du plaisir 
(literary); le trou (common = 
Hole: also, le trou de service^ 
le petit trou, le trou chamel, 
le troU'Viadctme, le trou mignon, 
le trou par oil la femme pisse, 
and le trou velu); tu-autem; 
fun ; I'ustensile; le vagin (con- 
ventional); le vaisseau (cf. 
boat); le vaisseau charnel; 
la valUe paphienne (= Paphian 
vale); le vallon; le vase; le 
velu; le ventre (= wame); le 
petit ventre; V^nus ; laviande 
du devant (= fore-meat) ; la 
vigne du seigneur ; le zin-zin ; 
le verger de Cypris (literary =» 
the Cyprian orchard). 

German synonyms, Buscke 
(Hebrew = modesty); Haar- 
truhe (Old. Ger. truhe = Hair 
trunk) ; Kuttoch (also = pocket 
handkerchief, pocket, and sweet- 
heart) ; Pfotze ; Schmu ; 
Schema; Schmalle; Schummel 

ialso = hawker) ; Schwesterlein 
= little sister); Weiber* 
scham (= Privities) : Weib- 
lichescham or Weibltchkeit (=s 
womanhood). 
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Italian synonyms. Bisti; 
or histolfo (Fr. hi5)\ haschiera; \ 
becchina (ToRRlANO - Florio : 
=r * a woman's quaint or gear * : 
bacchtz^ * certain blazing stars all 
shaggie, compassed with a long 
main or hairy fringe *) ; bella heU 
Una {cf, pretty) ; cioncia (Flo- 
rio : = * a woman's free quaint ') ; 
carnafau (Florio : = * the brat- 
getting place, or hole of content *) ; 
cioncia (Florio); cionno (ToR- 
riano-Florio: = *gullish, silly- 
witted'; cf. Bit of Foolish- 
ness); connino (cf. CUNNY); 
conno (Florio: = 'a woman's 
privy parts, or quaint, as Chaucer 
calls it.'); cotaU (= What's- 
its-name); cotalina (= Thing- 
amy) ; facende ; feme ; ferale ; 
femora (Florio) ; fessa (= 
cleft) ; flea (= a fig) ; firiende ; 
forame ; fregna oxfringa ; gab' 
bia, or gaggia (= a cage) ; golfo 
difeialio (Florio : = *a rugged 
and bristlie gulf*); grignapolla 
(used of both sexes) ; horto de ve- 
ntre (Venus' garden); ntalforo 
(Florio: =• a mischievous hole '); 
menchia (:= sport: cf FUNNY 
Bit); mentole (used of both 
sexes); monina (= monkey); 
monte di Venere{~=. Venus' Hill); 
monte di ficcule (ToRRlANO- 
Florio : = *a woman's Mount- 
falcon ') ; mortaio (= mortar) ; 
mozza (Florio: = 'a wench, a 
lass, a girL Also a woman's gear 
or cunnie'); moneta (=r Money); 
natura (Florio : = * the privie 
parts of man, woman, or beast ') ; 
pettinale{FuoKLO:= *the privities 
that have haires upon them'); 
pinca (feminine of//>tt:^=PRlCK); 
porcile di venere (Venus' Pig- 
sty) ; potta (Florio: = *a wom- 



an's commodity; whence, po- 
tissiare = * to use or play with' — 
iJem *roundlie');^//ar<:«iz (Flo- 
rio: = * a filthy great cunt') ; San 
Giovanni Bocca d'Oro (used of 
both sexes); sermolina; serpo- 
Una ; vol cava (BocCACCio : = 
a cave); vol costura; voile di 
Acheronte {cf Bottomless pit); 
valle sataUo (Florio : = « a 
brizlie, buskie, brackish, hairie, 
gloomie, doudie, duskie place; 
Boccace doth use it for a wom- 
an's privie parts'); vergogne 
{cf Parts of shame). 

Spanish synonyms. Aceitero 
(= oil-flask) ; aduana (= cus- 
tom-house); camino oscuro{^ 
covered-way) ; camino real 
(= highway); changa (= joke) ; 
Chocho (common) ; ckumino 
(rare); cicople (= CYCLOPB); 
ciega (= blind woman); cimen^ 
terio (= churchyard); conefera 
(= rabbit-warren) ; Conejo: con- 
fesionario (= confessional) ; cofio 
or cona (classic); cos^uillosa{= 
Miss Ticklish); Cuba (cf India 
and la S^n/gal) ; Do bemol (=r C. 
flat); Dona Fulana de Tal (= 
Mrs. What's-hkr-name) ; es- 
pondeo (=spondee ijc, two longs); 
la fachada (= fa9ade) ; foco de 
vida (= Life's focus) ;/<7^d>i(== 
touch-hole) ; fortaleza; greta (= 
CRACK) ; grieta (= RIFT) ; gue- 
rica; kuerfana (= orphan); 
fopo; Juana la loca (=: Crazy 
Jane) ; lesma ; lonja (Exchange) ; 
Madre Eiema (= Eternal Moth- 
er) ; Madre Soledad (= Moth- 
er Lonely); mata (=bush); 
vtirthaque (=toy); mocosa (= 
SNOTTY); mofa (= flirt); ostra; 
paca; Paises Bajos (=r Low 
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Countries or Les Pays bas)\ pan; 
papo; pertquito; perra (=: 
bitch); ptadosa (= Miss Primsy); 
posada general (= common inn); 
pozo nupcial (=r nuptial well); 
propriedad; ra;a(=rsiJT) ; rega^ 
lona (= pel) ; Senora Ldpez (cf. 
Miss Brown); semana santa 
(= holy week) ; sierra (= moim- 
tain : cf. Mount Plbajsant and 
le mont fendu)\ superior a (= 
abbess) ; Henda (=shop) ; tranvia 
(= tram-car); tronera (= loop- 
hole); vaina (= scabbard); vastja 
morena (= brown jug). 

Portuguese synonyms. Ab- 
badessa (= abbess) ; aranha ca- 
ranguegeira; as (= ACE) ; asbei- 
ras ; assoadouro do caralho ; 
boceta (classical); cobra (= goat); 
cadinho (= MELTINO-POT or 
CRUCIBLE); lagea ; Icmha ; mata 
dos chatos (= crab-walk: also 
= motte) ; papudo (of a stout 
woman); passarinho; pinto; 
pofo sem fundo (= Bottomless 
pit); registro de bacalhdo (cf, 

FiSHMARKET). 

Various. Kut (Dutch) ; ^a//* 
(WaUoon). 

171i. Lucas, Gam^stert^ x86. . They 
[girls] all at once set up a laughing 
. . . occasioned by some silly naughty 
word they have got by the end ; perhaps 
a bawdy momosvllablb, such as boys write 
upon walls. 

1786. Gross, Vuig. Tongue, s,v. 

1786. PiNKBRTON, Ancient Scottish 
Poems, 38A. Addison, the best instructor 
of the small morals who ever lived, yet 
thought nothing, in papers designed for 
the breakfast table, and the ladies, as 
he says himself, to tell us that a mono- 
SYLLABLB was his delight. 

1788. G. A. Stbvbns, Songs Comic 
6* Satyricalf p. 88. But why ^om 
this round-about phrase must be guened, 
What in onb single syllablb's better 



expressed; That syllabls Aen I my 
sentiment call, So here's to that word, 
which is ONB word for all. 

1811. Ztfjr. ^a/.,S.V.MONOSYtXABLB. 

A woman's commodity. 

1823. Bbb, Diet, Turf, s.v. Mo- 
NOSYLLABLB— (the) ; feminine only, and 
described by Nat Bailey as pudenda 
tnuliebris. Of all the thousand mono- 
syllables in our language, this one only 
is designated by ue definite article — 
THB HONOSYLLABLB ; therefore do some 
men call it 'the article,' 'my article,' 
and 'her article,' as the case may be. 

MONS, subs, (Winchester College). — 
A crowd. Also as verb: e.g,^ 
' Square round there, don't mons.' 
— Notions, 

Mons Meq, subs, (venery).— i. The 
female piutendutn. For synonyms 
see Monosyllable. 

Monstrous, adv. (colloquial). — A 
general intensitive. 5^^ Awful, 
Bloody, Large etc 

1619. Flbtchbr, Wild-Goose Chase, 
ii. 2. She is monstrous proud, then? 

1685. Glapthormb, Hollander, ii. i. 
The very scraping of our Galley-pots 
peiformes more monstrous wonders, 

1698. CoNGRBVB, Old Batchelor, 
iv. 4. O MONSTROUS fildiy fellow. 

1843. M(y\ Jones Courtship, viii. 
That makes mother monstrous jealous. 

Mons Veneris, subs.phr, (venery). 

— See quot ^.MOUNT PLEASANT. 

1728. Bailby, Eng, Diet. (1778), 
s.v. Mons vbnbris is that plump part of 
the female privities which covers the os 
pubis. 

MONTEM, subs. (Eton College). — 
An Eton custom up to 1847, 
which consisted in the scholars 
going in procession on the Whit- 
Tuesday of cvay third year to a 
mound (Lat ad montem), near 
the Bath Road, and exacting a 
gratuity from persons present or 
passing by. The collection was 
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given to the captain or senior 
scholar, and helped to defi:ay his 
expenses at the University. 

Month, subs, (old conventional). — 
In pi, = menses. For synonjrms 
see Flag. Also monthlies. 

1611. CoTGRAVK, Diciionarie, s.v. 
MoNBTH . . . Woemens monbths, Men- 
stnuB, les mois des femmes. 

1617. 'iJLvHSiaxs, Guide into ToHi^ues, 
s.v. A Woman's montubs, or Monthlie 
Termes. Vide Flowers. 

1664. Pbpys, Diary (1894), 27 Sept. 
So home, where my wife having. . . 
her MONTHS upon her is gone to bed. 

A BAD ATTACK OF THE END 

OF THEMONTH,/Ar.(common). — 
Impecuniosity. 

Month -OF-SuNDAYS, subs, (com- 
mon). — An indefinitely long time : 
cf. Greek Kalends. 

1850. C. KiNOSLKV, AlioH Locke, 
xxvii. I haven't heard more fluent or 
passionate English this month of Sun- 
days. 

1888. Rolf Boldrbwood, Robbery 
Under Arms, XL. 'I ain't been out 
of this blessed hole/ he says, 'for a 

month of SUNDAYS.' 

1892. Hknlby and Stbvbnson, 
Deacon Brodie, Sc. a. p. 7. A month 

OF SUNDAYS. 

MONTH'S mn^,5ubs.phr. (old col- 
loquial). — Longing. [From the 
cravings of pregnant women]. 

1596. Hall, Satires, B. 4. s. 4. 
And sets a month's mind upon smiling 
May. 

1598. Shakspbarb, T^ao Gentle- 
men, i. a. I see jrou have a month's 
mind to them. 

1605. London Prodigal, i. 2. He 
hath a month's mind here to Mistress 
Frances. 

1686. Davbnant, Platonic Lovers, 
ii. X. Belike then, you have a month's 
MIND to her. 

1655. Fuller, Church Hist., B. 
4. § 23. The king had more than a 



month's MIND to procure the pope to 
canonize Henry VI for a saint. 

1663-78. BuTLBR, Hudibras [firxci\»A. 
by Johnson]. For if a trumpet sound, 
or drum beat, Who has not a month's 
MIND to combat? 

1670. Ray, Proverbs \Bomn {i^t^, 
171]. To have a month's MIND to a thing. 

1700. CONGRKVB, Way 0/ the World, 
iii. X. She has a month's mind; but I 
know Mr. Mirabell can't abide her. 

1847. Haluwell, Archaic and 
Provincial Words, s.v. Montu's-mind 
... a strong inclination. A common 
phrase in our early dramatists, and still 
in use. 

Mooch. See Mike. 

MOOCHEK. See MlKEK. 

Mooching. See Miking. 
MOOER, subs, (common). — A cow; 

a WET-UN. Also MOO-COW. 

1810. CoMBB, Dr. Syntax, \. 14. 
The MOO-cow low'd, and Grizzle neigh 'd. 

Moon, subs, (common). — i. A 
month: specifically (thieves') atom 
of imprisonment, e.g.i one, two, 

or THREE MOONS; LONG MOON 

= a calendar month or CAL- 
LiNGDER. See Drag. 

1828. J. F. Cooper, Pilot, iv. If 
you wait, sir, tall the land-breese fills 
your sails, you will wait another moon, 
1 believe. 

1880. W.T.MONCRIBFF, The Heart 
of London, ii. i. Mr. 5".— Excuse my 
freedom but his modesty wouldn't permit 
him to tell you himself— he's been working 
on the mace— doing it up very blue, and 
so they've lumbered him for a few moons, 
thaf s aU. 

184a RuxTON, Life in the Far 
West, 22. They would return to their 
village, and spend a moon relating their 
achievement. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
Moon. One month; thirty days' impri- 
sonment. 

1879. J. W. Horslby, in Macm. 
Mag., xl. 501. I went on all straight 
the first few moons (months) at costering. 
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1893. Embrson, Signor Lippo^ 48. 
The qailte have to be changed once a 

MOON. 

2. (American). — ^A large, round 
biscuit 

1888. S. Clemkns (< Mark Twain'), 
Lxje on ike Mississippi^ 460. I spent 
my last ten cents for two moons and 
cheese. 

3. (old). — A wig. Also HALF- 
MOON. 

1608. Mu>DLKTON, Mad Worlds 
iii. 3. To wear half-hoons made of 
another's hair. 

1668. KxLUOKBW, T%e Parson's 
Wedding [Dodslby, Old Plays (187A), 
xiv. 456]. Score a Sack of Score in toe 
HALF-MOON [NoTB, i.tf., put a qoart of 
sack into your head at my expense]. 

Verb, (colloquial). — ^To wander 
or lounge as in a dream. 

1856. Miss Yongb, Daisy Chain^ 
XXL, * There I that bet is lost 1 ' exclaim- 
ed Larkins. ' I laid Hill half-a-crown 
that yon would not see me when you 
were moonino over yonr verses!' 

1868. C. RsADB, Hard Cask, i. 39. 
The silence continued till it was broken 
by — a fish out of water. An undergo- 
duate in spectacles came moonino along 
all out of his element. 

1871. Standard, z4Apnl. 'Italy.' 
The press in vain raised its voice against 
this tomfoolery, which gives us an excuse 
for indulgence in our favourite occupa- 
tion of MOONINO at street comers, and 
of losing as much time as we can. 

1871. London Figaro, 6 Mar. 
' French Refugees in London.' Some of 
the Frenchmen still look wretched. The 
other day I saw two of them in blouses, 
mopingly moonino along Broad-street. 

1878. Black, Princess of Tknle, 
zzvii. Spend their time in moonino up 
in that island of theirs. 

1877. Bbsant and Ricb, Golden 
Buiferjly, xvi. I mip^ht have moonbd 
away the afternoon m the Park and 
dined at the club. 

1884. W. C. RossBLL, Jack*s 
Couriskip, xiii. All this hoping and 
moping and moonino has made your 
heart too battered a thing to offer to 
the next peerless creature ye may hi^tpen 
to light on. 



1888. Rolf Boldrbwood, Robbery 
Under Arms, xli. Well, I kept dark, 
you be sure, and mooned about. 

1889. Mrs. Ouphant, Poor Gen- 
tleman, xliv. He went mooning along 
with his head down in dull and hopeless 
despondency. 

To MAKE BELISVE THE MOON 
IS MADE OF ORXEN CHEESE, 

verb, phr, (oonmion). — To hoax. 

1562-8. Jack Juggler IDodsley, 
Old Plays (1874), ii. 154]. To bbubvb 

AND SAY THB MOON IS MADB OF A GRBBN 

CHBBSB Or else have great harm, and 
percase their life lese. 

1640. WifsRecr. [Hotten], 114. The 
way to make a Wdlch-man thirst for 
blisse, .... Is, to pcrswade him, that 
most certain 'tis. The moon is made of 
nothing but green cheese. 

1670. Ray, Proverbs [Bohn(i893), 
171]. Tell me the moon's madb of green 

CHEESE. 

1846. T. Mildbnhall, Sister and I, 
sc. ii. Aye, you'd better ask why thb 

moon is made of green CHEESE? 

A BLUE MOON, subs, phr, 
(common). — An indefinite time; 
never; Greek kalends (q,v.)\ 
TlB*s EVE {q.v,), 

1528. Roy and Barlow, Rede me 
and Be noit Wroik, p. 114. Yf they 
saye the mone u belewb. We must belcve 
that it is true, Admittynge their inter- 
pretadon. 

1876. B. H. Buxton, Jennie oftke 
Prince's, ii. 140. ' Does he often come 
of an evening?' asks Jennie. ' Oh, just 
once in a blub moon, and then always 
wiUi a firiend.' 

Minions of the moon. See 

MOONMAN. 

Man IN THE MOON. 5^^ Man. 

To SHOOT (or BOLT) THE 

MOON, verb, phr, (general). — To 
dear a house by night to evade 
distraint or payment of rent ; TO 
DO A MOONLIGHT flitting. Hence 

MOONSHOOTERS. 
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182ft. Univertal Sougtitr^ i. 70. 
She wished to gammon her landlord, 
and likewise bolt thb moon. 

1848. Comic Almanack^ x8 June. 
Now preoare for lunar shooting, and 
hunt out Huntley's vans. Convert your 
intimate friends after dark into light 
porters of household furniture. 

1886. sporting Times, aj May. 
' The Chorister's Promise.' The landlady 
woke next day at noon, And was think- 
ing of getting her rent fuU soon, When 
she found that her lodger had shot tui 
MOON And gone with the chips she owed. 

1891. Morning Adver titer , 27 Mar. 
It was proved that the goods were re- 
moved after eleven o'clock on the nights 
of the and and 3rd of March — a process 
described as shootino thb moon. 

1892. Globe, 2 April, p. i, c. 5. 
The moon-suootkrs sometimes have lodg- 
ers in their abodes. Not always do 
they think it worth while to inform them 
of their intended journeying, and this 
may be awkward for the lodger. Ibid, 
Who shall say that our popular phra- 
seology is not occasionally picturesque 
when we describe the flight of impecu- 
nious tenants as shootino thb moon, or 
' a midnight flit? ' 

To CRY FOR THE MOON, Vtrh, 

phr, (common). — ^To crave for 
the impossible. Fr. Vbuloir 
prendre la lune avec Us dents. 

To CAST BEYOND THE MOON, 

verb, phr, (common). — To make 
extravagant conjectures. 

1606. Wily Beguiled [Orig.Eng, 
Drama, iii. 329]. Why, master gripe, 
he CASTS beyond thb moon. 

To LEVEL AT THE MOON, verb, 

phr, (common). — To be very am- 
bitious. 

To FIND AN ELEPHANT IN 

THE MOON, verb, phr. (old). — 
To find a mare's nest. [Sir Paul 
Neal, a seventeenth century vir- 
tuoso, gave out that he had dis- 
covered an elephant in the moon. 
It turned out that a mouse had 
crept into his telescope. See But- 
ler, The Elephant in the Moon\, 



Moon-calf, subs, (old).— i. A 
monster. 

1609. Shaksfbarb, Tempest, il. s. 
How, now, MOON-CALP? how does thine 
ague. 

1620. Bbm Jonsoh, News from the 
New World, Print, O, ay, moon- 
CALVBS I what monster b diat, I pray you? 
s Her, Monster 1 none at all, a very 
familiar thing, like our fool here on earth. 

a. (old). — ^A false conception. 

159a Florid, yf Worlde of Wordes, 
s.v. Mola, . . . Also a lump of flesh in 
women's bellies which they call a tym- 
panie or a moonb calfb. 

1601. Holland, Pliny, viii. ch. 
15. A false conception, called mola, 
i,e,, a moonbcalfb. 

1611. CoTORAVB, Dictionarie .... 
A moonbcalfb, a hard swdling or shape- 
lesse pcece of flesh in the wombo 
which makes women beleeve they are 
with child when they are not. 

3. (colloquial). — A blockhead. 
For synonyms see BuFFLE and 
Cabbaob-hsad. Also as adj, 

MOONCALFY. 

1693. Drydbn, Journal, vi. 798. 
The sotted moon-calp gapes, and staring 
on. Sees his own business by anoAer 
done. 

1858. DiCKBNS, Great Expectations, 
vii. 29— 30. 'And Lor-a-mussy me I* 
cried my sister, casting o£F her bonnet in 
sndden desperation, * here I stand talldng 
to mere mooncalfs, with Unde Pum- 
Uechook waiting.' 

189L ViX^Six^nxsxm, Kidnapped, 
p. 44. * No,' said the poor moon-calf, 
changing his tune at once. 

1892. MnxiKBN, ^ Arry Balladt, \, 
Look at the moon-calft mash. 

M0ON-CUR8ER, subs, (old). — A link- 
boy; a OLIM-JACK. [His services 
were not required on moon-light 
nights]. 

1690. B. £., Diet, Cant, Crew, s.v. 
r.l750. [quoted in Ashton's Eigh- 
teenth Cent, Waifs, 1887, p. 234). 
Otherwise call'd Glym Jach from his 
having been a moon cursbr, or I4nk 
Boy. 
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1786. Gross, Vmlgr* Tongue, i.v. 
1881. Lex. BaU, b.t. 

MOONKR, subs, (common). — An 
idler; a oafe-seed (^.v.). 

MOON-KYED, adj. (old). —See quots. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue^ s.v. 
MooN-BYBD usN. A squinting wench. 

1792. A. YouNO, Travels in Prance 
(x 787-9), p. 75. The English mare that 
cames me . . . is going rapidly blind. 

She is MOON-BYBD. 

1811. Lex. Bal., •.▼. 
1859. Matsell, Vocahulum^ s.v. 
Mooif-BYBD HEN. A Squinting prostitute. 

Moon FLAW. Moonflaw in the 
BRAIN, verb. pkr. (old). — An 
idios3nicrasy ; a craze. See Bee 
IN THE Bonnet. 

1659. Brokb, Queen and Concu- 
bine, I fear she has a hoonflaw in her 
brains; She chides and fights that none 
can look upon her. 

MOONUQHT (or MOON8HINE), subs. 
(old). — I . Smuggled spirits. [From 
the ni^t-work of smugglers]. 

Verb. (Irish). — See quot. 

1888. Daily Telegraph, ax Nov. 
CoUettj, the rent-wamer, was a witness 
of a very unsatisfactoiy sort, and after 
he had deposed to his experience of 
being moonlighted in the thigh— Moon- 
Ughten, it appean, generally giving a 
^rain or two, as another witness put it, 
in the 1^^ of their victims. 

MOONUGHT ON THE LAKE, 

subs. phr. (American). — Sarsa- 
parilla. See Drinks. 

A RUSH FOR MOONLIGHT, Subs. 

phr. (American University). — An 
attempt at the prize for elocution. 

Moonlighter, subs.(commoT). — i. 
A prostitute. For synon3rm8 see 
Barrack-hack and Tart. 

2. in pi. (Irish). — Men {c. 



1880) enforcing the decrees of 
secret societies by violence. 
Their action was chiefly confined 
to the western coi-nties, and their 
raids were nocturnal, whence the 
name. Their notices were signed 
*CaptaW Moonlight' 

1882. Saturday Review, 30 Se»., 
p. 429. Taking moonuohtbks under his 
direct protection. 

3. The same as Moonshiner 

(q.V.). 

MooNLiQHT-FLiTTiNQ, subs. (com- 
mon). See shooting the moon 
{s.v.). Also London-flitting. 

1802. Ckuvbxll, Journey, n.x. He 
made what is termed a hoon-uoht 
PLrrrxNO. 

1892. CasselPs Sal. Jl,, 28 Sep., 
p. 26, col. 3. He had done what is 
known in Lancashire as a moonlbbt put, 
or, in other words, removed quietly in 
the dead of night, that nobody knew 
where he had gone. 

MOONLIQHTINQ, subs. (Irish). — Play- 
ing the moonlighter (q.v.). 

1888. Daily Chronicle, 17 Jan. 
The prisoners, with two other men, were 
arrested on a charge of moonughting in 
county Clare. 

Moon-man, subs. (old). — See quots. 

1603-8. Dbkksr, Lanihome and 
Candlelight, viii. A moonbman signi- 
fies in English ^a madman ... By a by- 
name they are' called gypsies, they call 
themselves Egiptians, others in mockery 
call them moonbmbn. 

Ift90. B. E., Did. Cant. Crew, s.v. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Moon-mem. Gypsies. 

1811. Lex. Sal., s.v. 

3. (old). — A nocturnal robber. 
Also minions of the moon. 

1597. Sharspbare, / Henry IV, 
i. s. The fortune of us that are moon's 
men doth ebb and flow like the sea. 
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Moon-raker, subs, (nautical). — i. 
An imaginary sail above the SKY> 
SCRAPER (^'.V.); a MOON-SAIL 

2.(oommon). — A Wiltshire man. 

{See quots.]* Hence, a smuggler. 

1767. Ray, /Viw*r** [Bohn (1893), 

1787. GaosB, /Vw. C/tf**ary(i8xi), 
p. 93. Wiltshire moom-rakbrs. Some 
Wiltshire rustics, as the story goes, seeing 
the figure of the moon in a pond, attempted 
to n9ce it out. 

1811. Lex, Bal., s.v. 

1865. OuiDA, Siratkmore^ ch. xiv. 
*It was fine moonlight, last night, my 
dear fellow, and Hampshire moonrakbrs 
do go fishing after contrabsuid goods, 
au elair de la lune^ but I didn't know 
you belonged to the firatemityl' 

1887. Jas. Pavn, Glow-Worm 
Tales, i, 182. In Wiltshire we are not 
fond of strangers; we are a simple race 
^4ome people even call us HOON-RAKBRS. 

1889. HuHTBR, Ency, Did., s.v. 
Moon rakbr. AnoUier version is, that 
some countrymen , raking for kegs of smug- 
gled spirits which had been sunk in a 
pond, on being questioned by a revenue- 
officer, told him they were trying to rake 
that great cheese (the reflection of the 
moon) out of the water. 

3. (common). — A blockhead. 
For synonyms see BuFFLE and 
Cabbage-head. 

MOON-RAKINQ, suhs, (oommon).— 
Wool-gathering. 
1869. Blackmorb, Lorna Doone, 
xvii. It iiked me much that any one 
should take advantage of me; yet 
everybody did so as soon as ever it was 
known that my wits were gone moon- 

RAKINO. 

MOONSHINE, subs, (oommon).-— I . 

Anything unreal or unsubstantial ; 

HUMBUG {q,V.)\ ROT (q,v^, 
1593. Harvby, Pierces Superer, 
[Grosart (X884), ii. 63]. You may dis- 
course ... I wott not what marvelous 

^geS in MOONSHINB. 



<^.1667. JBR. Taylor pn Wks, (1835), 
ii. 1261. Labouring for nothinn, and 
preaching all day for shadows and koon- 

SHIMB. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s,v. 
MooNSHiKB. A matter or mouthful of 
MOONSHINB, a trifle, nothing. 

2. (common). — See quots. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, %.v. 
MooNSHiNB. The white brandy smuggled 
on the coasts of Kent and Sussex, and 
the gin in the nordi of Yorkshire, are 
also called moonshinb. 

1819. Scott, Bride of Lammer- 
moor [Saunders Moonshinb, a smuggler]. 

1884. Notes &• Queries, 24 May., 
p. 40X. Moonshinb signifies nnuggled 
spirits, which were placed in holes 01 
pits and removed at night. Ibid. At 
fiddingfaoe they dig for moonshinb. 

3. (old).-»-A month. 

1605. Shakspbarb, Lear, x. a. 5. 
I am some twelve or fourteen moonshines 
Lag of a brother. 

4. (old). — A dish of poached 
^gs served with a sauce. 

1606. Shakspbarb, Lear, ii. 2. 35* 
Draw, you rogue ; for, though it be night, 
yet the moon shines ; I'll make a sop o' 
th' MOONSHINB of you. 

.4<^*.(colloquial). — i. Nocturnal; 
(2) empty; and (3) trivial. 

1596. Shakspbarb, Merry Wives, 
V. $. 4a. You MOONSHINB rovdlenB. 

Gilded moonshine, subs.pkr, 
(old).— 5« quot 

1828. Bbb, Did. Turf, s.v. Gildbd 
Moonshinb— sham bills of exchange ; * no 
effects.' 

MOON-SHINER, subs, (American).— 
I. See quots. 
1877. N. y. Evening Posl, 16 June. 
Nelson County, Kentucky, is the home 
of the moonshiner; that is, the manu- 
facturer of illicit whiskey The moon- 

suiNBR regards the revenue o&cer as a 
being to be extinguished, and favorable 
opportunity is the only thing he asks for 
putting his belief into piacticc. 
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1885. Saturday Review ^ 7 Nov., 
p. 615. Old Layce, a moonshiner— that 
IS to say, a maker of untaxed whiskey. 

1891. Daily Telegraphy a3 Mar. 
A desperate and £aital encounter took 
place early on Saturday morning between 
a posse of Revenue officers and a party 
of MOONSHINERS, by which name the 
illicit distillers of the mountain districts 
are known. 

2. (common). — See quot. and 
Moon. 

1828. Bee, Did, Jurf, s.v. Moon- 
UOHT WANDERERS ; or ' fly-Dy-night ' per- 
sons, who cheat their landlords and run 
away by night ; when 'tis illegal to detain 
the goods. 

M00N8HININQ, subs, (American). — 
Illicit distilling. 

M00N8HINY, adj, (common). — Un- 
real. 

MOON8HOOTER. .S>« TO SHOOT THS 
MOON. 

MOON'8-MINION, subs, (old). — I. A 
watchman; a chabxey (q.v.). 

1828. Lytton, Pelham, p. 142, ed. 
1864. This action was not committed 
with impunity; in an instant two of the 
moon's minions, stafis, lanterns, and all, 
were measuring their lengrth at the foot 
of their namesake of royal memory : the 
remaining Dogberry was however a 
tougher assailant. 

2. (o\d),^See MooN-MAN, 

sense 2. 

Moony, subs, (conmion). — A noodle. 
For synonyms see BuFFLE and, 
Cabbaoe-head. 

Adj, (common). — i. Silly. Also 

MOONISH. 

1600. Shakspkare, At You Like lit 
iii. 2. 430. Being but a moonish youth. 

1 86 1 . G. Meredith , Eva n Marring- 
ton^ XXV. p. 393 I1885). Rose gave him 
no time for reflection, or the moony imag- 
ining of their raptures lovers love to 
dwell upon. 



1876. George Euot, Daniel De- 
ronda, zxii. Violent and capricious, or 
MOONY and insipid. 

1890. G. Allen, The Tentso/Shem, 
zxz. You've seemed preoccupied and 
absorbed and moony and distracted. 

1892. MiLLiKBN, *Arry Balladt^ p. 
z6. MooNBY young women in grey. 

2. (common). — Drunk. For 
synonyms see Drinks and 
Screwed. 

M008E-PACK, subs, (common). — See 
quot. 

1859. Matssll, Vocabulum^ s.v. 
MoosE-FACE. A ridi ugly-&ced man. 

Mop, sitbs, (common). — i . See quots. 

1787. Grose, /V<w. (7/ffMary. Mop, 
a statute £adr for hiring servants. 

1811. Lex, Bal,, s.v. Mop. A 
kind of annual fair in the west of Eng- 
land where fiafmers usoally hire their 
servants. 

1860. Mrs. Gaskbll, Sylvia*$ 
LoverSt i. Many a rustic went to a sta- 
tute (air or mop, and never came home 
to tell of his hiring. 

1874. Mrs. H. Wood, Johnny 
LudloWy X. S. No. xvi. p. 269. 'There 
are as good servants to be picked up in 
a MOP as out of it ; and you get a great 
deal better choice,' said he. ' M^ mother 
has hired many a man and maid at the 
MOP : first-rate servants too.' 

2. (common). — A confirmed 
drunkard; a lushington (q.v,), 

3 . (common). — A drinking bout: 
ON THE MOP =: on the drink. 

r.l860. Newspaper CuiHng, *It 
was all along of Bill Jones the printer, 
as keeps comp'njr with me,' she muttered. 

* He'd been having a mop, as he called 
it, because he was on piecework, and 
the author^oh I he did go on I and call 
him names such as I shouldn't like to 
repeat— hadn't sent the copy; whatever 
that may mean.' 

4. (old). — ^An endearment. 
Also MOPPET and mopsy. 

r.l388. Townely Mysteries^ ui sup, 

* Prima Pastorum,' p. 96. Haylle, 
lytj'Ue, tyne mop. 
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1689. PuTTBKHAM, Arte of EngU 
Po€$,^ p. 184. At in our triumphals. 
calling familiarly upon our muse, I caUed 
her MOPPB, Bnt wiU you weet. My litUe 
muse, my prettie moppb, If we shall 
algates change our stoppe, Chose me a 
sweet. Understanding by this word moppb 
a little pretty lady, or tender 3roung thing. 

15»8. Florio, Wordle of IVordet, 
•.V. Pt*Po, ... a daintie mop, a playing 
habie. 

1680. DitYDBN, Sfanith Friar^ i. 
I. A globe in one hand, and a sceptre 
in f other? A very pretty moppet I 

1690. B. E., Did. Cant. Crew, s.v. 

1706. HudibrasRedtvitts^x. These 
miz*d with brewers, and their mopsiss, 
Half dead with tympanies and dropsies. 

1706. Vanbruoh, The Mistake. 
Leon. Ah woman! foolish, foolish wo* 
man I San. Very foolish indeed, ^acin. 
But don't expect I'll follow her example. 
San. You would, mopsik, if I'd let you. 

5. (old). — A grimace. 

1609. SuAKSPBARS, Tempest^ iv. i. 
Each one, tripping on his toe. Will be 
here with mop and mow. 

1621. Flbtchbr, Pilgrim, iv. 2. 
What MOPS and mows it makes! 

6 (old).— A fool. 

C.1899. Depot. RicAard // rWRiawt 
(x8^8), 243. Daunsinge to pi^is, Inmyrthe 
with MOPPts, myrrours of sin. 

f.1480. Vork Plays, 299. This mop 
meynes that he may matke men to ther 
mede He makis many maistries and mer- 
vayles emange. 

Verb, (common). — I. See quot 
181 1. Also MOP UP. 

1675. Cotton, Scoffer Seofft, in 
Works (1725), p. 261. I'll stand, or lie 
as thou dost pray me. And moppb too, if 
thou'U not betray me. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. To mop up. 
To drink up. To empty a glass or pot. 

1851-61. K.'Mayhkw, London Lad., 
iii. 260. I have seen the youngest mop up 
his half-quartern as well as I did. 

1868. Whvtb Melvillb, WAite 
Rose, zxix. He mopped up his cham- 
pagne, though, pretbr freely. Do you 
suppose now, he could have been drunk ? 



a. (colloquial). — To collect 
Also MOP UP. 

1851-61. U.'MjiYWKW, London La6., 
iii. 2x3. If I gets inside, I'll mop up x/- 
if it's good company, or perhaps jd. or 
4d., and always plenty to drink. 

To MOP UP, verb. phr. (com- 
mon). — I. See verb., soises i 
and 2. 

2. (common). — See quot. 

1887. Walford, Antiquarian, 
April, 250. Mop up means 'Stop your 
tafk,' and is another form of 'dry 19.' 

To MOP (or WIPE) THE FLOOR 
(GROUND, or EARTH) WITH ONE, 

verb. phr. (common). — To knodc 
one down. 

1887. Hknuy %l Stbvbnson, Dea- 
con Brodie, I. iii. x. Muck that's my 
opinion of him . . . I'll mop the ploor 
UP with him any day. 

1888. Detroit Free Press, 25 Aug. 
*I told him that I could moptbbbarth 
with him, but had been careful not to 
use provoking language 1 ' 

To BB MOPPED (or WIPED) OUT, 

verb. phr. (common). — To be 
ruined ; FLOORED {q.v.) ; or killed. 

1892. MuxiKBH, *Arry Ballads, 
53. They say he's moppbd out ; I dunnow. 

Mops and brooms, adj. phr. 
(common).— Drunk. Forsynonyms 
see Drinks and Screwed. 

1828. EoAN, FinisA to Tom and 
Jerry, X35. Jerry declared himself to 
be quite mops amd bkooms. 

1840. H. COCKTON, Valentine Ven, 
zviii. He did mix, but scarcely took 
Uie rawness off the brandy .... ' The 
governor's gbttino mops and brooms,' 
whispered Horace to his amiable spouse. 

1858. Shirlby Brooks, TAe Gor- 
dian Knot, p. 173. If I had married a 
wife, I don't think I should go home to 
her in a state of mops and brooms, after 
offering to fight a fishmonger in the Hajr- 
market because he had arranged his 
lobsters and prawns in away displeasing to 
my bewildered eye. 
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In the mops, adv.phr. (com- 
mon). — Sulky. • 

Mope, subs, (colloquial). — i. A 
dullard. For synonyms see Buffle 
and Cabbaqe-head. 

1621. Burton, Anai. Aftl., 149. 
*The^ will be scoffing, insalting over 
their inferioun, till they have made by their 
humoring or gulling, ex iiulto insanum : 
a MOPB, or a noddy.' 

1726. Pops, Z>«f»cM<;,ii. No meagre, 
Mose-rid mope, adust and thin, In a 
dun night-gown of his own loose skin. 

1861. Dickens, Tom Ttddler*s 
Ground [Mr. Mopes, a hermit]. 

2. in pL (colloquial). — Low 
spirits; THE HUICP (q.v,); THE 
BLUES (q^V.), 

P^*.(colloquial).— To despond. 

1596. Shakspbabb, HamM, iil. 4. 
81. Or but a sickly part of one true 
Could not so MOPB. 



1685. QoARLKS, Bmblemt, i. 8. 
One's mop'd, the other's mad. 

1667. Milton, Paradise Losi^ xi. 
485. Moping melancholy and moon- 
struck madness. 

1749. Gray, Elegy. The mopino 
owl doth to the moon complain. 

y.1792. HoRNB, Works, v. 23. It 
directs him not to shut himself up in a 
doister, alone, there to mope and moan 
away }om life. 

1888. RoLP BoLDRBWOOD, Robbery 
Under Arms^ li. You'd better think 
over your situation and don't mopb. 

Moped, adj. (colloquial).— ^^ 
quots. 1690 and 1785. Also 

MOPISH, MOPING and MOPE-EYED. 

1621. Flttchbr, Pilgrim, iii. 3. 
What a mopb-ky'd ass was I. 

1640. Wifs Recr. [Hottbn], 465. 
Mop-ey'd I am, as some have said, 
Because I've liv'd so long a Maid. 

1647. Beaumont and Flbtchbr, 

Humourous Ueuienant, iv. 6. He is 

bewitched, or moped, or his brains melted. 

</.1656. Bp. Hall, Spirituale Bed- 

leem, 29. *Here one mopishly stupid, 

VOL. nr. 



and so fixed to his posture, as if he were 
a breathing statue.' 

1690. B. E., Diei. Cant. Crew, 
S.V. Mop-eibd, one that can't see well, 
by living too long a maid. Ibid. Mop'd. 
max'd. 

1717. KiLUNBECK, Sermons, 348. 
[They are] generally traduced as a sort 
of MOPISH and unsociable creatures. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Moped. Stupid, melancholy for want of 
sodety. 

1880. Rhoda Brououton, Second 
7:i<»»^A/f, viii. ' She site drearily stitching, 
absently reading, mopingly thinking.' 

Moppet. See Mop, subs, sense 4. 

MoppY, adj. (common). — Drunk. 
For s3aion3rms see Drinks and 

SC&BWED. 

Mop-squeezer, subs, (common).— 
A housemaid. 
1785. Gross, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

M0P8Y. subs, (old).— I. A familiar 

term for a woman: specifically 

a young girl ; a mop {g.v. sense 4). 

2. (common). — See quots. 

1690. B. E., Did. Cani. Crew, s.v. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

MoPSBY. A dowdy, or homely woman. 

1859. Matsell, Vocabulum, s.v. 

MOPSY. A short dowdy woman. 

M0PU8, subs. (old). — .Si?tf quot. 

1755. 

<^.1745. Swift, Miscellanies, 'The 
Grand Question Debated.' I'm grown 
a mere mopus; no company comes But 
a rabble of tenants. 

1755. Johnson, Bng. Diet. (1814), 
s.y. Mopus. ... a cant word from ' mope '. 
A drone, a dreamer. 

2. (common). — A small coin. 
[Said to be a corruption of the 
name of Sir Giles Mompesson, 
a monopolist notorious in the 
reign of James I]. 

23 
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ie90. B. E., Did, Cant. Crew, s.v. 

1841. Taifs Edinburgh Rev,, viii. 
aaa. Slily to my fob repair, And leave 
roe not a mopus there. 

3. in//, (mopussks). — Money. 

1786. Grosi, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

1811. Lex, Bal., s.v. Mopussbs 
Money. 

1824. EoAN, ^0;r>Vsf»a, iv. 443. Ned 
not having tho mopussbs to spare. 

1884. AiNSWORTH, Rookwood, I. ix. 
p. 55. Then whose inclinations are so 
uncontrolled as the highwayman's, so 
long as the mopusbs last ? 

1842. Punch, 'Prolusiones Etymo- 
Ugiere/ p. x6. He that has the mopussbs 
May buy diamonds and topases. 

1844. Charles Sblby, London by 
Night, ii. iJVed.Iaee an improvement in 
tiie financial position— lucky, like myself. 
^ach. (Aside.) Lots of mopussbs. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 

1883. Punch, 3 Nov., p. 2x0, col. 
z. But what's that to us, so's we pull in 
the MOPUSSBS. 

Moral, subs. (coUoquial). — i. An 
exact counterpart. 

1590. H. CoNSTABLB, Sonnett,De' 
cade 4. Fooles be thev that inveigh 
'gainst Mahomet who's but a morral of 
loves monarchic. 

1726. Swift, Gulliver's Travels, 
V. ' I have seen the moral of my own 
behaviour very frequent in England.' 

1771. Smollett, Humphrey Clinker, 
385. The long diin is ttie very moral 
of the governor's. 

1789. G. Parkbr, Life's Painter, 
* The Bunter's Christening.' A chopping 
boy ; Which was, as one might say, The 
moral of his dad. Sir. 

1851. Douglas Jbrrold, St. Giles 
and St, James, xxo. She's the venr 
pictur— yes, the very moral of Dick 
Turpin's Bess. 

1882. Graphic, 9 Dec., p. 643, col. 
2. They are, for the most part, very 
duneeon-like rooms; and the ventilation 
of tte ordinary prison cell— yes, we have 
tried it— is a moral by comparison. 

3. (racing). — See quot. 1869. 
[Abbreviation of* moral certainty : * 
see Cert]. 



1869. Grbbnwood, Seven Curses 
of London, 397. Everything that is highly 
promising becomes, m the slang of the 
advertising tipster, a moral. 

1877. Belgravia, zzxii. 241. To 
invest a sovereign or two for her on what 
th^ may consider a moral. 

1879. Jas. Payw, High Spirits 
(Number Forty-seven). *Come, Bob,' 
said my master, * that diq;xises of your 
friend Adamson's having had anything 
to do with it, which you thought such a 

MORAL.' 

1880. A. Trollopb, The Duke's 
Children, Izxiv. ' I think that we shall 
beat Cambridge this year to a moral,' 
said Gerald. 

1888. Referee, 25 March, p. x, col. 
X. She landed the stake with much ease, 
and thereby upset what at first appeared 
one of the biggest coursing morals upon 
record. 

1888. N. Gould, Double Event, 
p. X78. Lord Mavfield went into ecsta- 
sies over him, and said the double looked 

a MORAL. 

1889. AUy Sloper's Half Holiday, 
6 July. Cucumber was, to use the words 
of a sporting firiend of Pottle's, a moral. 

1891. Uc. Vict. Gaz., 3 April. 
An idea of the strength of the moral 
may be gathered when it is stated that 
in a field of fifteen 6 to 4 was freely 
taken about the Danebury horse. 

1892. Milukbn, 'Arry Ballads, 
p. 62. Hanalinff isn't my mark, that's 
a moral, and fishermen mostly is fools. 

MORAL-8HOCKER, suhs. (Fleet St). 
— A novel dealing with sex. Also 

HILL-TOPPER. 

Moray-coach, subs. (Scots*). — See 
quot. 

1808-25. jAMIBSON,Z>fV/.,S.V.MORAT- 

COACH, a cart. A cant term, used in 
ridicule. . . ; like the phrase, a Tyburn 
coach. 

More. See Elbow, Power, Sacks, 
Seven, Twelve. 

More so, adv. (common).- A 
general intensitive: see quots. 

1892. Hume Ti^isvRt, Bushranger s 
Sweetkeart, viii. But that distant pro- 
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duction of Australia, the larikin, U still 
venr much to the fore, as spry, active, 
and wicked as he ever was, perhaps 
rather mors so. 

1892. MiLUKBN, *Arry Ballads, 
p. 38. Pink Dominos style, only mors 
so, Dot blowed if 't was up to that mark. 

Moreish, adj\ (coUoqoial). — See 
quots. 1847 and 1864. 

1788. Swift, Polite Conversation 
(Conv. x). Lady S. How do you like 
this tea, Colonel 1 Col, Well enough, 
madam, but methinks it is a little morish. 
Lady S. Oh Colonel, I understand you ; 
Betty, bring the canister. 

1847. Halliwell, Arch, b* Provin. 
Words, s.v. Moorish . . . wishing for 
more. 

18M. HoTTBN, Slang Diet,, s.v. 
MoRE-iSH. When there is scarcely enough 
of an eatable or drinkable, it is said to 
taste MORB-iSH ; as, ' This wine is very 
good, but it has a sUght morb-ish flavour.' 

Morgan, subs, (American). — A 
bare-faced imposture. 

1826. Wbbd [in Auto., I. 319]. [In 
1826 American masons were accused of 
murdering Morgan, a renegade. Po- 
pular feeling ran high, and a violent 
anti-masonry crusade resulted, national 
politics being considerably influenced. 
Mr. Thurlow Weed, one of the chief 
figures of the episode, says: — ] The 
election of 1827 elicited an accusation 
against me, which assumed proportions 
not dreamed of by those wiUi whom it 
originated .... Ebenecer Griffin, Esq., 
one of the council of the 'kidnappers,' 
who was going to Batavia to conduct 
the examination, observed laughingly to 
me, 'After we have proven that the 
body found at Oak orchard is that of 
Timothy Monroe, what will you do for 
a Morgan f* I replied in the same spirit, 
• That is a good enough Morgan iox us 
until you bring back the one you carried 
oflf.* 



MORK, stibs. (thieves'). — A police- 
man. For synonyms see Blue. 

1889. Clarkson and Richardson, 
Police, 346. To hear if there are any 
morks or any one in the way. 



Morning, s%ibs, (common). — An 
early dram; an eye-opener (q,v,). 

Also MORNING-ROUSER. 

1814. Scott, WaverUy, xvui. Of 
this he took a copious dram, observing 
he had already taken his moricimo with 
Donald Bean Lean. 

1854. R. W. Van dbr Kistb, The 
Dens of London, p. 268. On rising to 
attend hu work, according to his cus- 
tom, he first went to a certain gin-shop 
in T—street for his morning. 

1872. Globe, 12 Mar. That species 
of 'refresher* which in some parts of 
our country is known as a mornino is 
also a German institution. 

The top of the morning, 
phr. (Irish). — A cheery greeting. 

Morninq-drop, subs. (old). — I. The 
gallows. For synonyms see NUB- 
bino-cheat. 

1811. Lex, Bal., s.v. Mornino 
DROP. He napped the king's pardon and 
escaped the mornino drop; he was par- 
doned, and was not hanged. 

1859. Matsbll, VocabuluM, s.v. 

Mornino-hills, subs, (Winchester 
College). — See quot. 

1866. Mansfield, School Life, 52. 
On holidays and Remedies we were 
turned out for a couple of hours on to 
St. Catherine's Hill .... once before 
breakfast, (Mornino Hills), and again 
in the afternoon, (Middlk Hills). 

Morninq-rouser. See Morning. 

M0RNINQ-8NEAK, suhs, (old).— 5*^^ 

quot. 

1819. Vaux, Memoirs, ' Glossary, ' 
s.v. Morning-sneak, going out early to 
rob private houses or shops by slipping 
in at the door unpcrceived, while the 
servant or shopman is employed in 
cleaning the steps, windows, etc 

MORNiNQ-STAR,xf^x.(old). — A wea- 
pon used as late as by the 
London train-bands, ^m/. Henry 
Vm. It consisted in a spiked hall 
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chained to a stafiF. Called also 
Holy-water Sprinkler. 

Morocco-man, stibs. {o\^,—See 
quot. 

1868. Brewbr, Phrase &* Fahle^ 
s.v. Morocco mbn, agents of lottery 
assurances. In 1796, the great Sute 
lottery employed 7500 morocco mkn. 
Their business was to go from house to 
house among the customers of the assur- 
ances, or to attend in the back parlours 
of public-houses, where the customers 
came to meet them. 

MORPHEUS. In the arms of Mor- 
pheus, /Ar. (colloquial). — Asleep. 
See Murphy. 

Morris (or Morrice), verb. (old). 
—To decamp. See quot. 1785. 

1778. Goldsmith, She Stoops to 
Conquer^ iii. Tony, I don't value her 
resentment the bounce of a cracker; 
sounds, here they are I Morrice 1 Prance! 
[Exii Hasiings). 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Morris. Come, morris off ; dance off 
or get you gone ; allusion to morris, «.*., 
mortsco, or Moorish dancing. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

1885. Comic Almanack, 34. Being 
naturally desirous of recovering his foot- 
ing, a messenger \iJ&8 morrissbd off for 
a supply. 

1888. Dickens, Oliver Tittist, p. 37 
(ed. 1850). Up with you on your pins. 
There I Now then I Morricb. 

1859." Matsill, Vocabulum, s.v. 

1888. Grbnvilui Murray, People 
J Have Mel, p. 60. The feUows dine 
with them, flirt with them, and morris 
off to town in spring for better amusement. 

MORSBL. st^. (old).— I. A person; 

(2) hence, a harlot, a bit (q,v.) 

a PIECE (q,v.). 

</.1529. Dunbar, Waving of the 
King, in Whs. (Scot. Text. Soc, Edin- 
burgh, 1883-4). Scho was ane morsalb 
of delight. 

1609. Shakspbarb, Tempest, ii. i. 
286. To the perpetual wink for aye 
might put Thb ancient morsel, thw Sir 



^or 

[ear 



Prudence. Ibid. (1603) Measure ft 
Measure, iii. 2. 57. How doth my ae 
morsel, thy mistress. 

1641. Marmion, Antiquary, iv. 
'Us your own leman, your own dear 

MORSBL. 

Dearest morsel (or bodily 
PART), subs. phr. (old). — The 
female pudendum. For syno- 
nyms see Monosyllable. 

1605. Shakspbarb, Cymbeline, i. 
5. I have enjoyed the dbarbst bodily 
PART of your mistress. 

MORT, subs. (Old Cant).— I. A 
woman, chaste or not. See quots. 
passim. And (2) a yeoman's 
daughte*. Also Mot. Hence, 
AXTTEM-MORT = a married wo- 
man; walking (or STROLLING) 

MORT = a female tramp; kin- 

CHIN-MORT = a little girl; dim- 

BER-MORT = a pretty wench. 

1567. Harman, Caveat (1814), p. 

49. These AUTEM MORTBS bc maried 

wcmen, as there be but a fewer For 

Autem in their lan^age is a church, so 

shee is a wyfc maned at the church, and 

they be as chaste as a cowe I have, that 

roeth to bull cury moone, with what 

juU she careth not. Ibid. * Glossary.* 

Mortks, harlots. 

1597-8. MuNDAY, Downfall 0/ 
Robert, etc. [Dodsley, Old Plays {x^j^u 
viii. 156]. If I can get the girl to go 
with me Disguis'd in habit like a ped- 
lar's MORT. 

1607. Dbkkbr, Jests to Make I'ou 
Mei'ie, in Wks. (Grosart), iu 308- ge 
is not worthy of the name of notable 
theefe among theeues, which b without 
his MORT or punck. 

1610. Rowlands, Martin Mark- 
all, 'The Maunder's Wooing.' O Ben 
Coue that may not be. For thou hast 
an AuTUM-MORT who euer that is she, 

1611. MiDDLKTON, Roaring Girl 
[DODSLEV, Old Plays, vi. ixo]. Marry, 
this, my lord, says he : Ben mort (good 
wench), shall you and I heave a bough, 
etc. 

1611. Cotoravb, Dietionarie, s.v. 
Belistresse a doxie, mortb. 
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1621. B. JOMSON, M<uke of GiptUt, 
Male gypsies all, not a mort among them. 

1628. Bbaumokt and Flbtchsr, 
Beggar^ s Busk^ ii. i. Each man shall 
eat his own stol'n eggs and butter In 
his own shade, or sun-shine, and enjoj 
His own dear dell, dozy, or mort at night. 

1640. Wifs Recr. [HomtN], 441. 
And for the Rome-JAOKn . . . They are 
of the sorts That love the true sports. 

1666. M$tses Recr. [Hottkn], 48. 
A Lord of this land that lov'd a Bum 
well. Did lie with this Mort one night 
in the Stmmmel. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. CreWf 
S.T. Morts. . . . Yeoman's daughters; 
also a Wife, Woman, or Wench. 

1712. T. Shirley, Tke TViumph 
of IFift ' The Maundcr's Praise of His 
Strowlino Mort.* Doxy oh I thy glaziers 
shine. As Glimmar by the Salomon, No 
GBNTRY-MORT hath parts like thine. No 
Cove e*er wap'd with such a one. 

1785. Gross, yuig^. Tongue^ s.v. 
Mort. A woman or wench; also a 
yeoman's daughter. 

1811. Lex, BaU, s.v. 

1822. Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, ch. 
zvii. * Tour out,' said the one ruffian to 
the other; 'tour the bien mort twiring 
at the gentry cove.' 

1884. H. AiNSWORTH, Rooknood, 
bk. UI. ch. V. Morts, autrm-morts, 
WALKiNor MORTS, dells, doxies, with all 
the shades and grades of the canting 
crew, were assembled. 

1887. DisRABU, Venetian ch. ziv. 
Tip me the dank like a dimbbr mort, as 
you are. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 

1885. Burton, Arabian Nights, iii. 

£oa. Nor mott nor maid from thee my 
eart shaU spell. 

2. (colloquial). — A large quanti- 
ty; a great number. 

1694. Plautus made English 
[Narbs]. Then they had a mort of 
prisoners, with boys and girls. 

1740. Richardson, Pamela [quoted 
by Halliwsll]. He gave her a mort 
of good things at the same time, and 
bid her wear them in remembrance of 
her good friend, my lady, his mother. 

1775. Sheridan, Rivals, i. x. Here's 
a MORT o' merry-maiking, hey? 



4^.1823. Bloomfibld, The fiorhey. 
And sitch a mort of folks began To eat 
np the good cheer. 

All amort. See Amort. 

Mortal, adj\ (vulgar). — i. Extreme. 
Cf, Awful, jolly, etc 

1679. Drydbn, Ovid, i. 733. The 
nymph grew pale, and in a mortal fright. 
</.1704. Lbstrangb [quoted by John- 
son]. The birds were in a mortal appre- 
hension of the beetles, till the sparrow 
reasoned them into understanding. 

2. (common). — See<\MOl, 1808. 
For synonyms see Drinks and 
Screwed. 

1808-25. Tamirson, Diet., s.y. 
Mortal, . . . dead drunk. 

1889. Stevenson and Osbournb, 
Tke Wrong Box, vi. His men were 
all as MORTAL as himself. 

3. (colloquial). — Expletive and 
intensitive. 

1755. Johnson, Bng. Diet., s.v. 

Mortal. £xtreme, violent. A low word. 

Ibid. Mortally. . .a low ludicrous word. 

</.1832. Scott [quoted in Century]. Six 

MORTAL hours did I endure her loquacity. 

1887. Dickens, Oliver Tkoist, zviii. 
Forty-two mortal long hard-working 
days. 

1853. Dickens, Bleak House, siv. 
I go there a mortal sight of times. 

1878. Stevenson, Inland Voytupe, 
255. They performed a piece ... in five 
MORTAL acts. 

Adv. (colloquial). — Extremely. 
Also Mortally. 

1625. Bacon, Essays, * Of Eny^.' 
* Adrian the Emperour mortally envied 
poets and painters.' 

<^.1785. Granville [quoted by John- 
son]. Know all, who would pretend to 
my good grace, I mortally dislike a 
dunning £u». 

1888. D. Jkrrold, Hien 0/ Charac- 
ter, iii. I was mortal certain I should 
find him here. 

1840. Haliburton, Sam Slick, 3, 
Ser. loa. It was a mortal hot dav, and 

nplc actually sweated to that degree 
ud the dust. 
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Mortar, subs, (common). — i.The 
same as Mortar-boaiO) {q.v). 

2. (venery). — The female pu- 
dendum. For synonyms seeVLO' 

NOSTIXABLB. 

Mortar-board (or Mortar). — The 
trencher-cap worn at certain public 
schools and at the Universitiea. 

1600. Kemp, Nine Days' Wontler, 
* Ded. Ep.' So that methinkes I could 
flye to Rome . . . with a mokter on my 
head. 

</.1685. Bp. Corbbt to T. Coryate. 
No more shall man with mortar on hit 
head Set forward towards Rome. 

1647. Flbtcher, Fatr Maid 0/ 
ike Inn^ v. a. He . . . may now travel 
to Rome with a mortar on's head. 

1867. Cuthbrrt Beds, Verdant 
Green t Ft. IE. ch. iii. ' I don't mind this 
'ere mortar-board, sir/ remarked the 
professor of the noble art ofself-defcnco, 
as he pointed to the academical cap 
which surmonnted his head. 

1864. Fun, ax May, p. q6. Anon 
I saw a gentle youth (no * tub fuse* un- 
der-grad.) ' Toga virilts ' he had none, 
no MORTAR-BOARD he had. 

1881. Pascob, Every-day Life^ 147. 
On admission ... a boy provides himself 
with a MORTAR or college-cap. 

Mortqaqb-deed, subs, (common). 
— A pawnticket For synonyms 
see Tomb-stone. 



Moses. To stand Moses, verb, 
phr. (old). — See quots. 

1611. CoTORAVi, Dtctionarie .... 
Hour Moysbs, whose ordinarie counter- 
feit having on either side of the head 
an eminence, or luster, arising somewhat 
in the forme of a home, hath imboldcned 
a prophane author to stile cuckolds 
parent* de Moyse. 

1786. Grosb, Vulg, Tongue, 4.v. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. Mosbs. A 
man is said to stand Mosbs when he 
has another man's bastard child fathered 
upon him, and he is obliged by the parish 
to maintain it. 



1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum^ s.v. 
Mosbs. A man that fathers another man's 
child for a consideration. 

By the piper that played 
BEFORE Moses, phr. (common). 
—An oath. Also by the holy 
jumping mother OP Moses. 
See Oaths. 

1855. Strang, Glasgow and Its 
Clubs, 343. But, HOLY Mosbs I what a 
rear? 

1876. HiKDLBY, Adventures of a 
Cheap yackf p. 109. Screw your courage 
to the sticking place and by tbb holy- 
juiipiMO«iiOTHSR-OF-MOSBs~who was my 
unde — we'll not fail. 

1890. Hums Nisbbt, Bail Up/ 212. 

* And, BY THB PIPHR THAT PLAYED BEFORE 

Mosbs, so they did, replied her compan- 
ion cooUy. 

1892. Hume Nisbbt, Bushranger's 
Sweetheart, p. 153. *Did I spake con- 
cerning the stable and a wi^ of straw, 
me boy. for you and your fnend ? No, 

BY THE PIPER WHICH PLAYED BEFORE 

M08BS, ye shall have our best bedroom 
this night to lie in, and be carried np to 
it also? 

M08EY, verb. (American). — To 
decamp. For synonyms x^^ Am- 
putate and Skedaddle. 

1888. Nbal, Charcoal Sketches, 
i. If your tongue wasn't so thick, I'd 
say you must mosey: but mosbyikg is 
oidy to be done when a geroman's half 
shot. 

18p]. N. Y. Family Companion 
[quoted by Bartlbtt]. After I left vou, 
or rather after you left me, when them 
fellows told you to mosey off before the 
boat went to sea. 

1848. Bartlbtt, Americanisms ft.y. 
Mosey. The following is said to be the 
origin of the word: A postmaster in 
Ohio by the name of Moses ran away 
with a considerable sum of money be- 
longing to the government. To mosey 
OFF, or to run away, as Mr. Moses had, 
then became a by-word in Ohio, and, 
with its meaning somewhat extended, has 
spread over the Union. 

1857. Louisville Journal, 9 Oct. 
My friend, let me tell you, if you do 
not mosey this instant, and clear out for 
good, you'U have to pay pretty dear. 
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1871. Dk Vbrb, Americanisms^ s.v. 
This mysterious word mosby is, prob- 
ably comocUy, said to bo nothing more 
than a mere variety of the Americanised 
verb vamose^ widi the final vowel sound- 
ed, and the first syllable lost. It certainly 
has the same meaning, of leaving sud- 
denly, and generally involuntarily. 

1888. Daily Inier-Ocean^ 6 Feb. 
But the bullets and their own fighting 
began to tell pretty soon, oven on griz- 
zlies. First one rolled over and stretched 
out, then another sat down on his 
haunches and dropped his head and 
finally sprawled out, a third mosbybd off 
some distance to sit down and lick his 
wounds. 

To MOSKY ALONG, verb, phr, 
(American). — I. To jog along. 

18P]. AVw York 7r«<5««# [quoted 
by Bartlbtt]. 1*11 get a room nicely 
furnished, and my wife and I will jes 
MOSBY ALONG till the election trouble is 
over, an' den dere'U be a powerfiil sight 
of whitewashin* to be done. 

2. (American). — To bustle 
about 

1885. M. N. MURFRBB, Prophet of 
Gt, Smoky MountainSy xiii. Hurry 'long, 
D'rindy, yon-uns ain't goin' ter reel a 
hank ef ye don't mosby. 

Mosh, verb, (thieves*). — To leave 
a restaurant without paying. A 
comiptionof * mouch ' (mike, q.v.). 



MOSKENEER, verb, (common). — To 
pawn for more than the pledge 
is worth : moskers (q*v.) = men 
who make MOSKENSERINO a pro- 
fession. Also as subs, = the 
agent. 
1887. W. E. Hbnlbv, ViUoH*s 
Straight Tip, Fiddle, or fence, or 
mace, or mack ; Or moskbnbbr, or flash 
the drag. 

1898. Embrson, Signor Lippo, lOO. 
He MOSKBKBBRS fi'om twenty to thirty 
supers a week. Ibid, p. 99. As we were 
taUdng in came Johnson, a fair moskb- 
nbbr. 



MosKER,x«*j.(common). — See quot. 

and MOSKEKEER. 

1888. Daily Telegraph, 9 July, p. 
3, col. X. The MOSKBR .... is, in slang 
vernacular, one who makes a living by 
tiding advantage of the business inca- 
pacity of persons eneaged in the pawn- 
broking trade, and by subtle wiles and 
subterfuge imposes on their credulity and 
weak good nature. [From long article 
on The Moskbr]. 

Mosque, subs, (old). — A church or 
ch^)el. — PARKER,Zi/if 'j Painter^ 
120 (1800). 

M0S8, subs, (thieves*). — i. See 
quot and BLUE pigeon. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. Moss. A 
cant term for lead, because both are 
found on the tops of buildings. 

2. (American). — Money. For 
synonyms see Actual and Gilt. 
1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 

M08S-R08E, subs, (venery). — The 
female pudendum. For synonyms 
see Monosyllable. 

MO88YBACK, subs. (American). — i. 
A man hiding in woods or 
swamps — (*till the moss grew 
on his back') — to esc^)e 
the conscription for the Southern 
army. Also Mossback. 

2. (American political). — An 
extreme conservative in politics. 

3. (common). — An old fash- 
ioned person; a back-numbeb. 
(q.v.y 

M088Y-CELL (FACE or VALE), JM^J. 

phr, (venery).— The female puden- 
dum.—GKOSE. For synonyms 
see Monosyllable. 

MO88YFACE (or OLD MO88YFACE), 

subs, (common). — The ace of 
spades. 
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M08T, verb. (American thieves'). — 
See quot. 

1859. Matsrll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
Most. Dining at an eating-house and 
leaving without making payment. 

All there, but the most 
OF you! phr, (venery). — Copu- 
lation. 

Mot (Mott) or Mort, {q,v.) subs, 
(old).— I. ^^quots. 1785, 1 85 1, 
and Mort. 

1785. Gkosb, Vulg-, Tongue, s.v. 
Mot. a girl, or wench. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

1828. Bke, Did. Turf, s.v. 

1851-61. Mayhew, Land. Lab., i. 
266. The MOT of the ken (nick-name 
for matron of the establishment). 

2. (common). — See quot. 1 8 1 9. 
For synonyms see Barrack- 
hack and Tart. 

1819. Vaox, Memoirs, 189. Mott, 
a blowen, or woman of the town. 

1821. EoAN, Life in London, i. 
223. The Hon. Tom Dtishall. . . .was 
in close conversation with bis mott. 

1828. Maoinn. Vidocq Versified. 
With the MOTS their ogles throwing. 

1887. W. E. Henley, Villon^s 
Good Night. A mot's good night to one 
and all. 

Mot-cart, subs, (common). — 1. A 
brougham; a loose-box (q.v.). 
(2) A mattress. — Barr±R£ and 
Leland. 

Moth, subs, (common). — A prosti- 
tute; a fly-by-night {q.v.). For 
synonjrms see Barrack-hack 
and Tart. 

Mother, subs, (old).— i. A bawd. 
Also Mother-abbess, Mother 
Midnight, and Mother Dam- 
nable. See Abbess. 



1690. B. E., Did. Cant. Crew, s.v. 

1785. Gross, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

1811. Lex. Bal,, s.v. Mother, or 
Tub Mother, a bawd. Mother Abbess, 
the I 



2. (common). — A familiar mode 
of address. 

1647. Fletcher, Tk« Chance*, \. 8. 
Good mother. 

1847. C. BaoNTi, Jane Byre, xix. 
But, MOTHER, I did not come to hear 
Mr. Rochester's fbrtnne, I came to hear 
my own. 

3. ^old colloquial). — Hysteria. 

1606. Shakspeare, Lear, ii. 4, 56. 
O, how this mother swells op toward 
my heart. 

1662. 'SUuDLBTOV, Mayor of Queens- 
borough [Dyce (1840), I. 186]. I'm so 
troubled wtlh the mother too. 

1662. Rump Songs, i. 161. From 
Damnable Members, and fits of tiie 
mother, Good Lord, deliver tis. 

Does your mother know 
you're out? phr, (common). — 
A derisive street catch-phiase. 
See Does. 

1886. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 
Misadventures at Margate. He smiled 
and said, ' Sir, does your mother know, 
that you are out?* 

1840. Sporting Review, m, 2, Has 
he no friends to look after him? 'Does 
Bis mother know he's otrr?' 

1841. Punch, i. p. 6, col. 2. In 
this darkling hour of doubt — Does your 
mother know you're out? 

1844. Puch, 134. TaOon or cobblers, 
both, I trow. From board or staU ye roam. 
And DO your anxious mothers know 
That ye are out? Go home! 

1895. Chatham 6* Rochester News, 
* Political News * , , . . A Voice. Does 

YOUR MOTHER KNOW YOU'RB OUT? Aid. 

Davies. Yesl and next week ^e'U 
know that I'm in as well. 

Has your mother sold her 
MANGLE ?/Ar.(streets*). — A catch 
phrase: see Does. 

Teach your mother (or 
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ORANDMOTHSR) TO ROAST (OT 

SUCK) EOGS, verb. phr. (com- 
mon). — A derisive retort upon a 
pieoe of information or an offer 
of he^. Fr. Us otsons veulent 
mener Us oies pcutre = the 
goslings want to drive the geese 
to pasture. 

1670. Ray, Proverbs [Boun (1893), 
73. Teach your father to get children. 

He'll be a man before his 
MOTHER, phr. (common). — A 
derisive retort. 

MOTHER-AND-DAUQHTER, SUbs. 

(rhyming). — Water. 

Mother-Carey'8 Chickens, subs, 
phr. (nautical). — i . Snow ; OOOSE- 
FLUFF (q,v.). Fr. Us mouches 
d'htver. 

2. (old).— -S^tf quot. 

1823. Bkb, Diet. Turf, s.y. Mother 
Gary's cmcKSMS—to fare alike and pay 
the r- — ' 



Mother-in-law, subs, (common). — 
A mixture Of 'old' and * bitter' 
ales. 

1884. Daily TtUgrafik, 3 July, p. 
5, col. 4. Others incline towards mothbr- 
IN-LAW, otherwise ' old-and-Utter.' 

MOTHER-IN-LAW'S BIT, SUbs. 

phr. (old). — See quot. 

1785. Grosb, Vul^. Tongue, s.v. 
MoTHBR. MoTHBR IN LAw's BIT ; a small 
piece, mothers-in-law being supposed 
not apt to overload the stomachs of their 
husband's children. 

1811. Lex. BaL, s.v. 

MOTHER-MIONIQHT, subs. (common). 
— I. A midwife; a fingersmtth 
{q.v.) and (2) a bawd. 

IMO. B. E., Did. Cant. Crew, 8.v. 
MoTUBR-MiONiOHT, a midwife (often a 
Bawd). 



1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. Motmbr. 

Mother Morey. I'll tell you a 
story of old Mother Morey, 
phr, (American). — In derision of 
an inconsequent yam. [In allu- 
sion to the nursery rhjrme]. 

Moth er-of-all-Saint8(All souls, 
MASONS, St. Patrick)* subs, (ven- 
ery).— The female pudendum. 
For synonyms see Monosyl- 
lable. 

1785. G. A. Stbvbns, Songs Comic 
and Satyrical, p. 88. Lads pour out 
libations from botdcs and bowls, The 
MOTHKR OP ALL SAINTS is drunk by all 
souls. 

1788. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Mother of all Saints. The Mono- 
n^able. Ibid. Mother of all Souls. 
The same. Irish. Ibid. Mother of St. 
Patrick. The same. Irish. 

1828. Beb, Did. Turf, s.v. Moth- 
er of masons— a toast— not among 
their secrets in lodge, whatever it be at 
home. 

MOTHER-OF-THE- MAIDS, Subs. phr. 
(old). — See quot. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

1811. Lex. Sal., s.v. Mother op 
thb Maids. A bawd. 

MOTHER'8-MILK, subs. (common). — 
Gin. For synonyms see Drinks 
and White-satin. Also = spir- 
its of any kind (quot. i860). 
1828. Moncribff, Tom &* Jerry, 
iii. 3. Log. What, my lily I here, take a 
drop of mother's milk. (Gives blach 
child gin out of measure he has received 
from Landlord), 

1860. Dion Boucicault, CoUeen 
Bawn, i. 3. Sheelah. Here's the hot 
water. MyUs. Lave it there till I brew 
Father Tom a pint of mother's milk. 



Mother*s-son, subs. 
quia]). — A man. 



(old collo- 
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P]. MS, Cantab, Ff. v. 48. f. 
127 [Haluwbll]. Woundyt maiiT a 
MODUR aONK, and zij he slew that day. 

[?]. M.S. Line, A. i. 17. f. 19 
[Haluwell]. Periachte ilk a modbr 
SONB, and drownede in the water. 

MOTTE, subs, (venery). — The mons 
veneris. See FLEECE and 
Monosyllable. 

MOTTINQ, subs, (venery).— Wench- 
ing; also GROUSING {g,v,). For 
synonyms see Greens and Ride. 

MOTTOB, subs, (back slang). — 
Bottom. 

MOUCH. See Mike. 

MOUCHBR. See MiKER. 

MOUCHEY, subs, (common).— A Jew. 
For synonyms see YiD. 

MoucHiNQ. See Miking. 

Moulder, subs, (pugilists'). — See 
quot 

1828. Bbb, Diet. Tkrf, %.v. Mould- 
BR — a lumbering boxer, one who fights 
as if he were moulding clay. 

Mouldy, subs, (nautical).— A pure- 
er*s steward. 

Adj. (common). — i . Grey-head- 
ed. Mouldy-pate = a lackey 
in powder. 

2. (colloquial). — Worthless : 
e,g,^ a mouldy offer. 

MouLDY-QRUBS, subs. (common). — 
Travelling showmen ; mounte- 
banks who work in the open 
without tentor covering. Mouldy- 
grubbing = working as de- 
scribed. 

MOULDY-'UN, subs, (common).— A 
copper. 



MOUNCH-PRBSENT, Subs. (old). — 
I. See quot; (2) a glutton; and 
(3) one who takes bribes. Also 
munch-present. 

1580. Palsoravs, Mauncbb prb- 
SBNT, briffauU. 

1560-1. AwDLKY, Fraternitye of 
Vacdbondes. Mounch prbsknt is ho Uiat 
is a great gentleman, for when his mays- 
ter sendeth him with a present, he wil 
take a tast thereof by the way. This is 
a bold knave, that sometyme will eate 
the best and leave the worat for his 
mayster. 

M0UN8EER, suhs, (colloquial).— A 
Frenchman. 

1627. Drayton, Battle of Agin- 
court. A shoeless soldier there a man 
might meet Leading his mounseer by 
the arms fast bound. 

1719. DuRFBY, Pilh^ i. 98. The 
next a Nymph who to be Queen Her 
Monsieur was engaging.- 

175& Cent. Mag., zzv. 229. And 
now, thus ballasted— what course to steer ! 
Shall 1 again to sea — and bang mouicsekr. 

1887. W. S. Gilbert, Savoy Songs, 
p. 14. Though he's only a darned moun- 
seer, d'ye see? 

Mount, subs, (common). — i. A 
saddle-horse. 

1856. Whytr MsLvni^ JiTate Co- 
ventryf i. We ride many an impetu- 
ous steed in safehr and comfort that a 
man would find a dangerous and uncon- 
trollable MOUNT. 

1878. Miss Brouohton, Nancy ^ vi. 
'His horses would certainly carry me: 
I wonder would he give me a mount 
now and then.' 

2 . (venery). — i . A wife or mis- 
tress; and (2) an act of coition. 
\Cf, Mrs. Mount in Richard 
Feveret\. 

3. (Old Cant).— A bridge. 
Verb, (common). — I. To wear; 

to carry as an equipment. 

1822. Moorb, Life, tt Mar. Weath- 
er like midsummer: the dandies all 
MOUMTiNO their white trousers. 
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1847. Thackeray, Vanify Fair^ 
vtii. One it bound to speak thetrathas 
far as one knows it, whether one mounts 
a cap and bells or a shovel-hat. 

2. (theatrical). — To prepare for 
representation on the stage. 

1880. Aihenmum^ 6 March, p. 32a. 
As refl^ards mountino and general deco- 
rations the revival is superior to any 
previous performance of A$ You Like It, 

3. (old). — To swear falsely ; to 
give false evidence: for money. 

1789. Geo. Parkbr, Lt/e*s Painter ^ 
p. X59, S.V. 

1819. Vaux, Memoirt^ s.v. Mount, 
to swear, or give evidence &lsely for 
the sake of a gratuity. To mount for 
a person is also synonymous with boH'- 
netting for him. 

1859. Matssll, Vocabulumy s.v. 
Mount. To give false testimony. 

4. (venery). — To copulate. For 
synonyms see Greens and Ride. 

1593. Shakspbarb, Venus and 
Adonis, Her champion mounted for the 
hot encounter .... He will not 
manage her although he mount her. 

1620. Middlbton, Chaste Maid^ 
V. 4. A woman may be honest accord- 
ing to the English print, when she's a 
whore in the Latin ; so much for mar- 
riage and logic : I'll love her for her 
wit. I'll pick out my runts there; and 
for my mountains, rll mount— [So in 
original, but the play on words is clear]. 

1629. J0N8ON, The New Inn 
[Cunningham, ii. 344], i. i. Instead of 
backing the brave steed o' mornings, My 
copy has, to mount the chambermaid. 

166S. Rumf Songs, I, p. ^58. He 
caught a Foal and mountbd her (O base t) 
below Uie crupper. 

1668. Ethbreob, She IVbuid if 
She Could, iii. 2. How she'd curvet 
and frisk. If a man were once mounted 
upon her. 

1715. Pennecuik, Poems (1815), p. 
363. To see old Cuff upon young Helen 

MOUNTED. 

1847. Halliwell, Arch, &» Prov. 
Words, s.v. Mount. Futuc, 

To MOUNT THE ASS, verb, 
phr, (old). — To go bankrupt. [In 



France it was customary to 
mount a banknipt on an ass, 
face to tail, and ride him through 
the streets]. 

MouNTAiN-DBW, subs. (common). — 
Scotch whiskey. [From the set ret 
hill-side stills]. For synonyms 
see Drinks and Old man's milk. 

1821. Edinburgh Evening Cou- 
rant, 22 Jan. Bread, cheese, and moun- 
tain-dew were liberally provided. 

1841. Lbvek, Charles 0*Malley, 
xxviii. Nor quit the land whore whiskey 
grew.To wear King George's button, Take 
vinegar for mountain dew, And toads 
for mountain mutton. 

Mountain -PECKER, subs, (com- 
mon). — A sheep's head. See 
Jemmy. 

Mounter, subs, (old). — See quot. 
1859. 

1781. G. Parker, View of Society, 
II. 23, s.y. 

1819. Vaux, Memoirs, s.v. 

1869. Matssll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
Mount. . . Mounter. Men who give 
£alse bail; or who, for a con s ide r ation, 
will swear to anything required. Fellows 
who hire clothes to wear for a particular 
occasion ; those who wear second-hand 
clothes. 

Mount-faulcon, subs, (venery). — 
See quot. 1 850. For synonyms 
see Monosyllable. 

1598. Florio, Worlde of Wordes, 
s.v. 

1850. Halliwell, Archaic and 
Provincial Words, s.v. Mountfalcon. 
The female ihidSntdWm. Apparentl}^ from 
the Italian. It occurs in Florio and is still 
in use. 

Mount of Venus, subs, phr, 
(venery). — The mons veneris ; 
the MOTTE (q.v.). 

1750. Struan, Poems, 'Horace,' iii. 
13. By tills lov'd spot*, I'd live and die 
with ttiee. C* Note, dapping her hand 
on the mount of Vbhusj. 
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Mount-Plcasant, subs,phr,{y^' 
cry). — ^The mons veneris, Cf, 
Shooters-hill. For synonyms 
see MoTTE. 

MOUNTS-OF-LILIBS, SUbs. (old).— 

The paps. For synonyms see 
Dairy. 

1694. Crownb, Married Beau^ iii. 
X. Who would not, to ascend tiiesc 
MOUNTS OF LiUBS, Leave for a while 
religion at the bottom. 

Mourner, subs, (American). — One 
taking a drink; a spr±ester 
(y.v.). 

1847. PoRTBR, Quarter Race eic,^ 
p. 126. The cards were dropt instanter 
.... and the mournbrs were soon dis- 
tributed in knots upon the promenade 
deck. 

1848. DuaiVAGB, Stray Subjects, 
p. no. By common consent the mourn- ' 
BRS settled themselves down into com- 
parative quiet. 

Mourning. Full mourning, jm*j. 
phr, (pugilists*).— Two blade eyes: 
HALF-MOURNING = one bladc 
eye or a mouse. Fr. aufs sur 
U plat; yeux au beurre noir ; 
yeux pockis. 

Adj. (old).— Bruised. Also IN 

MOURNING. 

1708. Mrs. Cbmtlivrb, The Busy- 
Body, i. I. Afar, I would give ten gui- 
neas, I say, to be ranked in his acquunt- 
ance. But, prVthee, introduce me. Chat, 
Well on condition you'll give us a true 
account how you came by that mourning 
nose, I wilL 

1820. Rbywolds, The Fancy, *'Klxkg 
Tims'. Her eyes were all sweetly in 

MOURNING. 

1821. 'Egav, Anecdotes 0/ the Turf, 
67. Never again would he put the ogles 
of the ring in mourning. 

1828. 'Bke, Living Picture 0/ Lon- 
don, 283. To send him before his betten 
with his peters in mourning. 

1887. S,ViAMKEn, Diary 0/ a Late 
Physictan, xu. His left eye was sent 



INTO DBBP mournimo, wUch threatened 
to last for some weeks. 

M0URNINQ-8HIRT, subs, (old).— An 
unlaundered shirt : cf, Bilei>-rag. 

leSO. FuLLBR, Pisgah Sights, 98. 
We say MOURNiNa shirts, it being cus- 
tomary for men in sadnesse to spare the 
pains of their laundresses. 



Mouse, subs, (pugilistic). — i. 
quois. i860 and 1895. 
Blackwall. 



See 
Cf. 



1857. CuTHBBRT BsDB, Verdant 
Green, pt. u. ch. iv. 'That'll raise a 
tidy MOUSB on your ogle, my lad I ' 

I860. W. E. Holmes, The Prof es- 
sor at the Breakfast Table, xi. 354. 
MousB is a technical term for a bluudi, 
oblong rounded elevation occasioned by 
running one's forehead or eyebrow 
against another's knuckles. 

1887. Atkin, House Scraps, His 
dexter o^le has a mouse; Hu conk's 
devoid of bark. 

1888. S f or ting Life, loTyecBnng- 
ing his right into play with extreme 
force, caused a mouse to appear on his 
opponent's left peeper. 

1895. fVestminster Gatette, , , . 
A black ejrc in true cockney slang is 
known as a mouse, and this accounts for 
the hxX that a cockney near his plat- 
form on Sunday shouted out, 'Jack, 
where is your rat-trap?' Mr. Bums was 
rather astounded. 'Why a rat-trap?* 
he said, thinking vaguely of * black-legs * 
and Liberal Unionists. 'For that big mouse 
on yer eye,' cried the delighted cockney. 

2. (venery). — The penis. ¥ot 
synonyms see Creamstick, and 
Prick. Cf Mouser. 

3. (old).— A term of endear- 
ment. 

1598. Allbyn, .... [in Collier, 
Memoirs, 25]. My good, sweete mouse 
[of his wife]. 

1594. Sharspbarb, Love's Lab. 
Lost, V. 2. What's your dark meaning, 
mouse? 

1594, Look About You [Dodslby, 
Old Plays (1874), vii. 463). Sweet mouse, 
the hermit bids yon stay here. 
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1611. Beaumont and Flbtchbr, 
Knight of the Buming Pettle^ i. a. 
Wife, Stay. ... till I question my hus- 
band, at. What is it, mouse. 

1666. Muses Recr. [Hotten], p. 33. 
Even Mopsa, prety mouse. 

4. (common). — The face. 

5. (old).— The mouth. Also as 
verb, = to bite. Cf. MOUSLE. 

1557. TussKR, Husbandie [E.E. 
T.S. gx, 38, 3I. If foxes mouse them, then 
watch or house them. 

1596. Shakspbarb, ^ifs^y^^M, ii. 
1. line «4. And now he feasts, mousing 
the flesh of kings. 

1675. WycHBRLBY, Country Wife^ 
ii. X. He told me none but naughty 
women sat there whom they tous'd and 
mous'd. 

6. (common). — The same as 
MOUSE-PIECE (y.w.). 

1888. N. Gould, Double Events 
p. 223. He's turned mouse, has he? 

Verb, (American). — To go 
mouse-like: z>., as in depreda- 
tion of one's self. [A variant 
of mouch]. 

1871. S. L. Clemens ('Mark 
Twain'), Screamers, The poor blunderer 
MOUSES among the sublime creations of 
the old masters. 

Intj, (old). — See quot. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum^ s.y. 
Mouse. Be quiet; be still; talk low; 
whisper; step light; softly. 

To SPEAK LIKE A MOUSE IN 
A CHEESE, verb, phr, (old). — 
See quot. 
1811. Lex, Bal,, s.t. Mouse. To 

SPEAK LIKE A MOUSE IN A CHEESE; t>., 

faintly or indistinctly. 

As DRUNK AS A MOUSE, /Ar. 

(old). — Very drunk. See Drinks 
and Screwed. 

r.l508p/. Colin BlowbolPs Testa- 
ment., Une X41. Oft hath made mc 

DRONRB AS ANY MOUSE. 

153[?] . Doctour Doubble Ale [quoted 
by HALLIWBI.L]. Then seke another 



house, This is not worth a louse; As 

DRONKBN AS A MOUSE. 

Mousc-DIGQER, subs, (Winchester 
College). — See quot. 

1866. Mansfield, School Life ^ 150. 
Plying the mouse digger (a kind of 
diminutive pick-axe) in search of mice. 

MousER, subs, (veneiy).— The fe- 
male pudendum; the CAT{g,v.). 
For synonyms see Monosylla- 
ble. Cf, Mouse, subs, sense 2. 

MOU8B-FOOT, subs, (old).— An oath. 

1668. Apfius 6f Virginius FDods- 
L«Y, Old Plays (1874), iv. 151]. Yet, by 
the mouse-foot, I am not content. 

1601. A. Dent, Pathway, 142. I 
know a man that will never swearebut 
by Cocke, or Pie, or mouse foot, I 
hope you will not say thete be oathes. 

1605. London Prodigal, ii. 2. I'll 
come and visit you : by the mouse-foot 
I wiU. 

MOUSE-HUNT, subs, (old coUoquial). 
— A wencher; a grouser (^.v.). 

1595. Shakspearb, Romeo &* Ju- 
list, iv. 4. Aye, you have been a 
MOUSB-HUNT in your time, But I will 
watch you from such watching now. 

MOUSBPIECE (MOU8B-BUTTOCK, or 
Mouse), subs, (colloquial).— A 
piece of beef or mutton below 
the round; the part immediately 
above the knee joint. 

1591. Lylv, Sappho and Phaon, 
i. 3. Aptly understood, a mouse of beef. 

Mousetrap, subs, (common). — i. 
The mouth ; the potato-trap (q.v.). 
a. (venery). — The female pu- 
dendum. For synon3nns see 
Monosyllable. Cf. Mouse, 
subs, sense 2. 

3. (common). — A sovereign; 
a canary (q.v.). [From a fan- 
cied resemblance of the crown 
and shield to a set trap]. 
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The parson's mousetrap, 
subs. phr. (common). — See quot 
1785. 
1690. B. £., D$ci. Cant. Crew, s.v. 
1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Mousetrap. The parson's mousetrap; 
the state of matrimony. 
1811. Lex. BaL, t.v. 

M0U8LE, verb, (old).— I. To nibble. 
Hence (2) to tongue a woman: 
cf. Mouse, sense 5 ; to tip the 
VELVET {3.V.). 

1672. Marvell, RehearsaliGvJOSART 
(1873), iii. 152]. The poor word is sure 
to he mumpled and uowslbd to purpose. 

1675. Wychbrlby, Country Wife, 
V. X. He put the lip of his tongue 
between my lips, and so mousled me— 
and I said I'd bite it. 

1695. CONOREVB, Love for Love, 
iii. 4. Ben's a brisk boy . . . he'll tousle 
her and mouzlb her ; . . . if he shon'd not 
stay for saying^ grace . . . but fall to 
without the help of a parson, ha ? 

1762. Wilson, The Cheats, ii. 4. /./. 
Dear Mopus I [He hugs her], Mr. Mop. 
Away, Captain 1 You do so mouslb one. 

Mouth, subs, (common). — i. See 

qUOtS. Also MOUTH-ALMIGHTY. 

For synonyms see Clack-box 
and FuRioso. 

1596. Shakspbarb, King John, ii. 
I, line 397. Large mouth indeed 1 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, s.v. 

1748. T. Dycub, Dictionary (5th 
ed.) Mouth (S.). . . . also a cant word 
for a noisy, silly, ignorant, prating, scold- 
ing fellow. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Mouth. A noisf fellow. Mouth half 
cocked; one gaping and staring at every 
thing he sees. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

1859. Matsbll, Voeabulum, s.v. 
Mouth. A noisy fellow; a silly fellow. 

2. (old). — See quot. 

1754. Discoveries 0/ John Poulter, 
34. Another shall look oot for a mouth 
that has a horse to sell or change. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. Mouth. A 



ally fellow. A dupe. To stand biouth ; 
i.e., to be duped. 

1819. Vaux, Memoirs, s.v. Mouth, 
a foolish silly persjn; a man who does 
a very imprudent act, is said to be A 
rank mouth. 

3. See Cheek. 

4. (common). — The after-effects 
of a debauch; hot coppers 
{q.v.). 

Verb, (colloquial). — To rant 

1596. Shakspbarb, Hamlet, iii. 2. 
If you MOUTH it 9% mf-xj of your 
players do. 

1759. GoLDSMTTH, Citizen of the 
World, zzi. I hate to hit»' an actor 
MOUTHiNO Hfies. 

1871. Lo^iiLL, Study Windows, 
x8o. In his pompous, mouthino way of 
saying it. 

To Gx/E MOUTH, verb. phr. 
(common). — i . To put into woids ; 
and (2) to speak loudly and 
distinctly. Also mouth it. It. 
dar la bocca. 

1840. Dickbns, Bamaby Rudge, 
Wv. 'What I say m respect to the 
speeches alwa^ is, Givb it mouth. 
That's my maxim. Givb it mouth.' 

1850. Matselx, Voeabulum, s.v. 
Mouth it. Speak loudly. 

1861. Dickbns, Our Mutual Friend, 
Bk. n. ch. vii. 'I have an opinion of 
you, sir, to which it is not easy to on .i 
Moyru.' 

1883. Daily Telegraph, 4 Sep., p. 
£, col. 2. ' Black Bess,' they said, wr« 
nothing unless 3rou ca^ ; it mouth, and 
the two remaining ve..x^, with thechorrs, 
were rendered with unabated vigour. 

1892. MiLUKSN, ^Arry Ballads, 
p. 42. Givb rr mouth I 

Down in the mouth, verb, 
phr. (common). — Dejected. 

1608-11. Bishop Hall, Epistles, i. 
6. The Roman orator was down in trb 
mol*th; finding hinr«elf thus cheated by 
t'le money-changer. 

1698. CoNORBVB, Old Batchelor, 
iv. Q. Sir. % Witt. Now am I slap- 
dash DOWN IN THB MOUTH, and have not 
one word to say! 
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1751 . Smollbtt, Peregrine Pickle^ 
zliz. He . . . told the physician that he 
was like the root of thetongje, asbeing 
cursedly down in thb mouth. 

1864. Edmund Yatbs, Broken to 
Harness J x. What won't do? asked 
Prescott, with flaming face. Why, this 
Kate Mellon business, Jim. It's on hot 
and strong, I know. Vou've been down 
IN THB mouth aU the time she was away. 

1880. A. Trollopb, Tke Duke's 
Children^ xlvii. I'm sorry you're so 
DOWN m TUB mouth. Why don't you 
try again? 

1888. Rolf Boldrbwood, Robbery 
Under Arms, xzziii. Poor Old Jim 
looks dreadful down in the mouth. 

1894. Gborob Moorb, Esiker 
Waters, zzz. I'm a bit down in thb 
mouth. 

To LAUGH ON THE WRONG 
(or OTHER) SIDE OF ONE'S 210UTH 

(or FACE), subs,phr, (colloquial). 
—To cry. 

1714. Lucas, Gamesters, 65. But 
tho' he laugh ; 'twas on the wrong sidb 
or his mouth. 

1811. Lex, BaL, s.v. Lauoh. 

1828. Gross, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Laugh. 

1826. BuCKSTONB, Deatk Fetck, i. 
4. Snapsck. (Aside.) And have a 
pretty family of them about mv ears the 
first time I'm left alone in the dark, who 
would soon make me laugh on thb 
othbr SIDB OF MY MOUTH, I fancy. 

1837. Carlvlb, Diamond Necklace, 
iii. By and bye thou wilt laugh on tub 

WRONG SIDB OF THY FACB. 

Mouth that says no words 

ABOUT IT (or CANNOT BITE), Suhs, 

phr, (old).— The female puden- 
dum. 

1719. DuRFEY, Pills etc., iv. 71. 

That feeds the mouth that cannot bite. 

See also, All mouth ; big-mouth ; 

BONE ; CAT ; SILVBR-SPOON ; lion ; WATBR. 

Mouth-bet. suhs. (radng). — A verb- 
al bet. 

M0UTHER,J«dj.(pugilists*).— A blow 
on the mouth. 



1821. Tke Fancy, Vol. I. p. 254. 
The Jew brought first blood by a mouthbr. 

MOUTH-QLUE, subs, (old).— Speech. 

160[?] Davibsof Hereford, JVittes 
Pilgrimage (Grosart, 1878, u. k). • In 
Praise of Poesie.' And ludgement 
ioyne them fast with Art's Mouth-glub. 

1688. Crownb, City Politics, ii. x. 
As for marriage-promises, they are but 
church MOUTH-GLUE, they won't hold a 
couple together three days. 

MOUTHINQ, subs, (common).— 5>^ 
quot 

1859. Matsell, Vocabulum, s.v. 
MouTmNG. Crying. 

Mouthpiece, subs, (thieves').— 5>tf 
quot. Fr. un lessiveur (thieves' 
= white washer) ; un m^decin (= 
doctor: cf. ma/aiff = prisoner; 
VhSpitaZ = prison) ; un parrain. 

1888. Grbbnwood, Old People etc., 
x8. It was for the benefit of a man, 
whose name I needn't mention, who was 
'in trouble' and in need of a bit of 
money, the card said, to procure him a 
mouthpiece, — which, perhaps you might 
not be aware, is another word for a 
defending counsel among those sort of 
characters. 

M0UTH-THANKLES8,XM^^./Ar. (Old 
Scots'). — The female pudendum. 
For synonyms see Monosyllable. 

1460-1505. KKHHVDY,AneAigitMan 
(Bannantyne M.SS, Hunt. Soc. Publica- 
tions, p. 780-82). That ewir I scher- 
wit howth thankless. 

^/.1555. Lyndsav, Answer to tke 
King's Flyting, in IVks. (Edinburgh, 
1873), ^* i^^^f 1* 33* S^^ *^^ ^ i"®^ 
That ewir I did mouth-thankless so 
perscw. 

15P-15?. A. Scott, Of May, in 
Wks. (Edinburgh, 1826). For helth of 
body now have e Nocht oft to roell 

with THANKLESS MOWTH. 

Move, subs, (common). — See quots. 
To BE UP (or FLY) TO A MOVE 
OR TWO (or EVERY MOVE ON THE 

BOARD) =r to be wide-awake. 
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1819. Vaux, Memoirs t^,\, Movb, 
any action or operation in life ; the secret 
spring by which any project is conducted, 
as, Tnere is a move in tKat business which 
yon are not down to. To be flash to 

BVBRY MOVB UPON THB BOARD, is tO havo 

a general knowledge of the world, and 
all its numerous deceptions. 

1858. Wh. Mblvillb, Digby Grand, 
xiii. The champion glared .... putting 
in play all the different manoeuvres of the 
King, which the initiated call vows. 

1891. Uc. Vici, Gat., x6Jan. He said 
he had as good as given me a fortune, 
for he had made me a tip-top player, 

put me UP TO EVXRY UOVK UPON THB 

BOAKD, and the next time I played I 
should sweep it clean. 

MovEABLts, subs, (thieves'). — i. 
Furniture; and (2) see quots. 

1699. Shakspbarb, //etify V. ii. 
8. 50. Look to my chattels and my 
movables. 

1607. MiDDLBTON, Trick to Catch 
ike Old One, iii. x. He's rich in money, 
UOVABLBS, and land. 

1690. B. E., Did. Cant. Crew, 
s.v. MovBABLBS .... We bit all the 
Cull's cole and vovbablbs, we won all 
the man's money, rings, watchra etc 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
Moveables. Rings, watches, or any 
toys of value. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

Moved, adv. (American thieves*). — 
See quot. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocahulum, s.v. 
MovBD. Bowed to. 

Mow, verb. (American). — i. To kiss. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocahulum, s.v. 
Mow. To kiss. 

2. (venery). — See quots. For 
sjrnonyms see Greens and Ride. 
Also Mows. 

</.1554. Lyndsay, Kiiieis Confes- 
stouH, 1. x6. Quod scho. Will Leno 
Mowrr me. 

1597-8. Hauohton, A Woman will 
kave ker Will [Dodslby, Old Plays 
(1874), X. 493]. I am no meat for his 

MOWINO. 



1719. DuRFBY, Pills to Purge, v. 
18. For when at her Daddy's Isegang 
to Bed, Ise uow'o her without any 
more to do. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue^ s.v. 
To Mow. A Scotch word for the act 
of copulation. 

179S. Burns, (In Th\c) Poor Bodies 
do Nothing but mow. May the deil in 
her arse Ram a huge prick of brass. 
An' damn her to hell wi' a mow. 

1808-25. Tamieson, Diet., s.v. Mow 
... to copulate. 

1811. Lex. Sal., s.v. 
1850. Halliwbll, Archaic 6^ 
ProvincitU Words, 8.v. Mow . . .Futno. 

MOWDIWORT(or MOWDIWARK), JM^J. 

(venery). — The penis. For syno- 
nyms seeCKEAMSncsi and PRICK. 

17[?] . Old Song [quoted by Burns in 
Merry Muses], * TTie Modiewark.' The 
MoDiwARK has done me ill, And ander 
my apron has biggit a hill. 

Mower, subs. (Old Cant).— A cow. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, s.v. 

1728. Bailey, Bng. Diet., s.v. 
Mower . . . Cant. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

Mow- (or moo-} heater, subs. 
(old). — See quot 

1690. B. E., Did. Cant^ Crew, s.v. 

1811 . Lex. Bal., s.v. Mo\ir Heater. 
A drover : from their frequent sleeping 
on hay mows. Cant. 

1870. All the Year Round, <,1£.^. 
'Bye-gone Cant,' 8.v. 

MozzY, sttbs. (showmen's). — Judy. 
SWATCHEIX = Mr. Punch. 

M. P., subs. phr. (common). — A 
policeman. For synonyms see 
Beak. 

Mr. Ferguson, Mr. Knap, Mr. 
Nash, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Pullen. 
See Ferguson, Knap, Nash, 
Palm, and Pull. 
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Mrs. Goff, subs, phr. (American 
University). — A woman. For syn- 
onyms see Petticoat. 

Mrs. Qrundy, subs.phr. (common). 
— A personification of respectabi- 
lity. See quots. 1849 and 1855. 
[From a character in Speed the 
Plough, see quot. 1798]. 

1798. J. Morton, Speed the Plough, 
i. I. Bo quiet woolye ? always ding, 
dinging Damb Grundy into my ears— 
What will Mrs. Grundy say? What 
will Mrs. Grundy think? 

1840. Lytton, Caxiont, Pt. jtv. 
di. iii. I have hit npon a mode of 
satisfying the curiosity of our friend 
Mrs. GRUNDY—that is, * the World *— 
without injury to any one. 

1855. Thackeray, Newcomet, li. 
* What will Richmond, what will 
sodety, what will Mrs. Grundy in 
general say to such atrocious behaviour ?' 

1891. Tales from Town Topics, 
' How a Shell Broke the Ice,' p. 39. 
Come in ; Mrs. Grundy has run away 
from Paris long ago. 

Mrs. Harris and Mrs. Gamp,j»3j. 
phr. (Fleet St.).— 7%^ Morning 
Herald and The Standard 
mider the proprietorship of Mr. 
Baldwin. \Cf. Dickens, Martin 
Chuzzlewit, passim], 

1846. Punch, x. p. xx. It is a 
faud — and sus the evening Mrs. Harris 
says, we will stake our reputation upon 
it— that Mrs. Gaup of the Herald ^di, 
one day last week, write, that is scold, 
a leader about Lord John Russell, and 
did not quote Sydney Smith 1 

1885. Punch, 8 August. The 
Standard figures as ' Sairey Gamp ' 
scolding— in allusion to a recent article 
in the S, abusing Lord Randolph 
Churchill. 

Mrs. Jones, subs, phr, (common). 
— A water-closet. 

English synonyms. Bog; 
bog-shop (or -house) ; cacatorium ; 
chapel (or chapel-of-ease) ; coifee- 

VOL. IV. 



shop (or -house); colfabias; crap- 
ping-castle (-case, -casa, -house, or 
-ken) ; draught-chapel ; dunnakin ; 
Forty-two; fourth; gong; House 
of Commons ; house-of-office ; 
Jakes; letter-box; the Long (Uni- 
versity); my aunt's; necessary- 
house; quaker's biuying-ground ; 
place (or house)-of-ease ; rear; 
shit-house; Su- Harry; the West 
Central; where the Queen goes 
on foot (or sends nobody). 

French synonyms. Madame 
Bernard (cf. Mrs. Jones); le 
buen-retiro (popxilar) ; chez Jules; 
le goguenau {gogueno or gogue- 
not — military); i5? ^oj (thieves' : 
cf. Bog); le longchamps (cf. 
Long); la mousserie (thieves'); 
le numbro cent (popular: a play 
on sent); le restaurant d I'en- 
vers (common) ; la sacrtstie (cf. 
CHAPEL). 

Mrs. Lukey Props, ^m^j. (tramps'). 
— A bawd. 

Mrs. Partington, sttbs.phr.((Do\' 
loquial). — A personification of im- 
potent and senile prejudice. Also, 
a kind of Malaprop. 

1881. Sydney Smith, * Speech at 
.Taunton.' I do not mean to be dis- 
respectful; but the attempt of the lords 
to stop the progress of reform reminds me 
very forcibly of the great storm of Sid- 
mouth, and the conduct of the excellent 
Mrs. Partington on that occasion. In the 
winter of 1824, there set in a great flood 
upon that town ; the tide rose to an incred- 
ible height; the waves rushed in upon 
the houses; and everything was threatened 
with destruction. In the midst of Uiis 
sublime storm, Dame Partington, who 
lived upon the beach, was seen at the 
door of her house with mop and pattens, 
trundling her mop, squeezin|^ out the sea- 
water, and vigorously pushmg away tho 
Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic was roused; 
Mrs. Partington's spirit was up; but I 
need not tell you that the contest was 
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unequal. The Atlantic beat Mn. Par- 
tington. Site was excellent at a don or 
poodle, but ihonld never have meddled 
with a tempest 

1872. Besaht and Rics, Ready- 
Money Moriiboy, xxx. As Mrs. Par- 
tington would say, they might all three 
have been twins. 

Mr. Speaker, subs. (America).— 
A revolver. For synonyms see 
Mkat-in-the-pot. 

Mrs. Suds, subs, (oommon). — A 
laimdress. 
1767. FooTB,^i»M<7r,i. Mrs. Suds, 
your washerwoman, makes the three hall 
crowns. 

M'S AND W'S, To MAKE M*S AND 

W% verb. phr. (printers').— To 
be drunk. 

M. T., subs, phr, (railway). — I. 
Empties, or empty carriages : ^^^ 
Moll Thompson's mark. 

2. (common). — ^An empty bottle; 
a DEAD-MAN (q.V.). 
1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 

MUBBLEFUBBLES, subs. (Old Cant). 
—Low spirits. Cf. Mulligrubs. 

1692. Lyly, My das t v. 2. Melan- 
choly is the creast of courtiers armes, 
and now every base companion, being 
in his MUBLBFUBLBS, says he is melan- 
choly. 

1654. Gavton, Fesiiv. Notes, 46. 
Whether Jupiter was not joviall, nor 
Sol in his hubblbpubbles, that is long 
clouded, or in a total eclipse. Ibid. 
145. Our Mary Gutierez, when she 
was in the mubblefublbs, do you think 
I was mad for it? 

[?] Misc. AnUq. Angl. in X, 
Prince, 55. And when your brayne 
feeles any payne, With cares of state 
and troubles, We'll come in kindnesse 
to put your highnesse Out of your 
mumblb-fubblbs. 

1847. Haluwbll, Archaic . . . 
Wordsy s.v. Mubblb-pubblbs .... 



depressed tfi spirits without any serious 
A cant term. 



Much, subs, (colloquial). — An 
expression of quality, e.g.^ *Not 
MUCH of a lawyer* = not a very 
good lawyer. 

Much of a muchness, phr. 

(colloquial). — Very much the same 

thing. 

1887. S. Warrbm, Diary of a 

Late Physician, xxi. 'The people I 

want are very, very poor ! * * Oh I oh ! 

oh I I'm thinking they're all much 

OF A MUCHNBSS for the matter of that, 

about here,' he replied. 

1840. Hauboiiton, Clochmaher, 

3. S. ii. It is MUCH OF A MUCHNBSS, 

sir,— six of one, and half a dozen of 
the other. 

ISftO. Punch, V. a8, p. 135. The 
two are icncH of a muchnbss. 

1870. DiCKBNS, Mystery Bd. Drood, 
iv. p. 27. * Surely this key is the hea- 
viest of the three,' * You'll find 'em 
MUCH OF A MUCHNBSS, I expect,' says 
Durdles ' They all belong to monuments.' 

1876. G. Eliot, Daniel Deronda, 
zxzi. Gentle or simple, they're much 

OF A MUCHNBSS. 

1891. Sportsman, 2 " April. The 
sport was much of a muchnbss with 
that usually seen there of recent years. 

Not much ! (or not muchly!), 
adv. (colloquial).— Not likely ; 
certainly not! in derision. 

1598. Shakspbarb, a Hen. IV, ii. 

4. What with two points on your shoul- 
der? Much I 

1599. TONSON, Ev, Man Out of His 
Humour, 1. \, To charge me bring my 
grain into the markets. Aye, much I 
when I have neither bam nor garner. 

Much cry and little wool. 
See Cry. 

Muchly, adv. (common). — A great 
deal. 
[?]. M. S. Bibl, Reg., 17 B, 15 
[Haluwbll]. Went gravelie dight to 
entertaine the dame. They muchlib 
lov'd, and honour'd in her name. 
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Muck, subs, (old: now colloquial). 
— I. A dripping, or oozing, mass 
of filth. Henoe, muck-cheap = 
very cheap; muck-heap, or 

MUCK-SCUTCHEON = a foul 

sloven: cf. Midden; muck- 
grubber =: a miser; muck- 
hill = a dunghill ; muck-spout 
=: a foul-mou&ed talker ; muck- 
suckle = a filthy woman; 
MUCKY-WHITE = sallow in com- 
plexion; MUCK OF SWEAT =r a 
violent perspiration, etc 

1766. Goldsmith, Viear of Wake- 
field^ is. She was all of a muck or 

SWEAT. 

2. (common). — Anything vile. 

1884. Hbnlbt and Stbvknson, Dea- 
con Brodie^ I. iii. z. Muck: that's my 
opinion of him. 

1888. SporUman, 28 Nov. 'Yuss,' 
^noth somebody else, ' and a predons 
kttle luck he'll get a drinking sech like 

MUCK.' 

1892. MiLUKiM, ^Arry Ballads, 
p. 28. Up to now it's bin muck and 
no error, nt only for fishes. 

3. (old). — Money. For syno- 
nyms see Actual and Gilt. 

1893. GowBR, Con/estio AmaniiSt 
▼. ' For to pinche, and for to spare, 
Of worlds MUCKB to gette encres.' 

1587. TuRBSRViLLB, Trogicall Talet 
[Narbsj. Not one in all Ravenna might 
compare With him for wealth, or matdi 
him for his muck. 

1592. Nashb, Summer't Latt 
Will [DODSLEY, Old Plays (187*), viii. 
29]. St. Francis a holy saint and never 
had any money. It is madness to doat 

upon BfUCK. 

1603. Davibs of Hbrbforo, Micro- 
cosmos [Grosart (1878), i. r], 70. Our 
MUCKB and Earthly Mammon's continent. 

1611. Davtbs, Scourge of Folly 
[Narbs]. He married her for muckb, 
she him for lust; The motives fowle, 
then fowlly live they must. 

1624. Massinobr, Bondman^ i. 3. 
Do you prize your muck Above your 
liberties. 



1655. Massinobr, Guardian^ v. 4. 
Deliver such coin as you are fornish'd 
with .... Dur, When we have thrown 
down our muck, whstt follows? Sev, 
Liberty, with a safe convoy. To any 
place you choose. 

1748. T. Dyciib, Dictionary (sth 
ed). Muck (S.) . . . also a cant name 
or money hoaraed up. 

1754. B. Martin, Bng, Dict.,%,Y, 
Muck .... pelf, which a miser scrades. 

1785. Grose, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 

4. (common). — A heavy fall. 
Also Mucker. 

5. (common). — A coarse brute. 

Verb, (common). — i . To spend ; 
and (2) to ruin. 

1851-61. Mayhbw, Land. Lab., i. 
20. He'd MUCK a thousand I 

1892. 'MiLUKBM,*Arfy Ballads^p. 
75. Wot MUCKS me, old man. /dtd, 
p. 70. I'm MUCKSO, that's a moral. 

2. (racing). — See quot. 

1865. Sperling Gazelle, 1 April. 
If this letter had not alreadv rea<^ed 
a considerable length, I would discourse 
upon the probability Uiatto run a muck, 
and to 00 A MUCKBR, which Mr. Hotten 
treats as synonymous, are in reali^ 
unconnected. The meaning and deri- 
vation of to RUN A MUCK are no doubt 
correctly given ; but to go A muckbr 
as men frequently do on the Turf, seems 
to be connected with muck, to clean 
out, and perhaps with muckinger, a 
poi^et handkerchief. 

To GO (or RUN) A MUCK (or 
A mucker), z/tfr3./Ar. (common). 
— To go headlong; also to be 
recklessly extravagant; to run 
AMOK ig.v.), [Stanford Diet. 
The homicidal frenzy (of a Malay), 
used originally in Port forms 
amouca, amuco; hence, in a 
homiddal frenzy, furiously, vici- 
ously; metaphorically, headlong. 
Rare as adv. except with *run.' 
Sometimes used as if it were the 
indef. art. * a ' with subs. * muck']. 
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1588. J. HiCKOCK, Tr. C. Frede- 
rick's Voyage t fol. 13, 18. This King 
of Cochine . . . hath a gjeat number 
of gentlemen which he calleth Amochy, 
and some are called Nayry ; these two 
sorts of men estceme not their lives any 
thing. They will thrust themselves for- 
ward in every danger, although they 
knowe they shall dye. 

1618. PuRCBAS, Pilgrimage [1626], 
ii. 557. There are also certaine people 
called Amoricui, otherwise Chiam\ 
which perceiving the end oi their life 
approach, la^ hold on their weapons 
. . . and gomg forth kill every man 
they meet with, till somebody (by killing 
them) make an end of their kilung. 

1665. Hbad, Enslisk Rogue, Sig. 
Hhh, 2 V*. A great crew of Indians and 
Chineses. . . . fell upon them, killing 
whom they could, not directing their 
revenge on any particular person, (wliich 
they call a muck). 

1684. J. P., Tr. Tavemier*s TVav- 
els, I. II. iii. 202. Which the Java 
lords seeing . . . Cried a mocca on the 
English, kiUing a great ntunber of them. 

1687. Drydbn, Hind and Pauik, 
iii. Z188. He scours the streets And 
runs AN Indian muck at all he meets. 

1754. SuouLBTT, Per d. Ci. Fathom, 
1. The Malays never run a muck, but 
in consequence of misery and despair. 

1821. Db Quincby, Confessions 
(1823), II. 135. Brought other Malays 
with him . . . that ran amuck at me. 

1866. Lowell, Bigloto Papers, viii. 
The late muck which the country has 
been running. 

To GO A MUCK (or MUCKER), 

verb. phr. (common). — To go to 
smash. Also, to risk one's all; 

TO PUT ON one's shirt (q.v). 

1877. C. KiNOSLBY, Ufe, 275. Only 
four more doing it and one receiving a 
mucker. 

To MUCK ABOUT, verb, phr, 
(coster).— To fondle; to mess 
ABOUT (q.v.), 

MUCKCOOK, verb, (common). — To 
laugh behind one's back. 



MUCKENDER(MUCKINDER,MUCKINQ- 
ER, or MUCKETER), subs. (Old 
Cant). — A handkerchief. [From 
Sp. mocaderOy (influenced by 
MUCK) from muco = mucus]. 
For synonyms see Wipe. 

1468. Cov. //yi/rrj^*, • Christ in the 
Temple' p. 190. Goo horn lytyl babe, 
and sytte on the moderes lappe And put a 
mokador upon thi brest : And pray thi 
modyr to fede the with the pappe. 

1598. Florid, Worlde of Wordes, 
S.V. Bavaro, a bib or muckender. 

1600. Weakest goes to Wall,%^^. 

I. > b. Onely upon his huckitbr and band 
he had an F, By which I did suppose 
his name was Ferdinand. 

1607. Marston, What You Will, 

II. z. Wipe vonr nose : fie on your 
sleeve ! where s your muckender your 
grandmodier gave you ? 

1606. MiDDLBTON, TVich to Catch 
the Old One, iv. <. One must wipe his 
mouth for him with a huckinder. 

1612. Chapman, Widow^s Tears, 
iv. X, p. 327 {Plays, 1871). To whicii 
all the Paphian widows shall after their 
husbands' luncrals offer their wet muck- 
inders, for monuments of the danger 
they have passed. 

1688. JONSON, Tale of a Tub, iii. 
I. Take my muckindbr, And dzy thine 
eyes. 

1658. On Dr. Corbefs Marriage 
[Narbs]. Yon knew her little, and when 
her Apron was but a muckender. 

1668. WiLKiNS, Real Char. Alph. 
Diet. MucKBTBR, wiping thing. 

1719. DuRFEV, Pills to Purge, v. 
aao .... And now and then with a greasy 
MUCKENDER Wipe away the dripping that 
bastes their foreheads. 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

1880. C. Lamb, Pawnbroker's 
Daughter, i. 2. Scarce three clean 
MUCKiNOERS a Week Would dry the brine 
that dew'd my cheek. 

1847. Halliwell, Arch. &'Prov. 
Words, s.v. Muckinder . . . The term 
is still in use, but generally applied to a 
dirtied handkerchief. 
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MUCKIR, subs, (common). — See TO 
GO A muck: also to comx a 

CROPPER. 

2. (common). — See MUCK, sense 
4- 

3. (military). — A commissariat 
officer. 

Verb, (colloquial). — To blunder 
badly; to come to grief; to fail. 

1861. H. KiNGSLBY, Ravtnshoe^ 
xiv. Welter has muckbrbd . . . but worse 
than that, they sa^ that Charles Marston's 
classical first is &hy. 

MUCKtRER (or MOKERER), SUbS, 

(old). — A miser. 

r.l881. Chaucbk, Boethius^ Bk. ii. 
Auarice maketh alwaie uuckbsxiis to be 
hated. 

Muck-pork, subs, (common). — A 
hand; a finger. 

MUCKIBU8, adj, (old). — See quot 
For synonyms see Drinks and 
Screwed. 

17M. Walpolb, Lttiers^ i. 498. 
She said in a very vnlgar accent, if she 
drank any more she should be muckibus. 
'Lord,' said Lady Mary Coke, 'what is 
that? ' ' Oh, it is Irish for sentimental I ' 

MUCKINQTOQS (or MUCKINTOQS).— 

A mackintosh. 

1851-61.BARUAM,/M^/d;r^ Legends ^ 
ii.x37. With a carpet-swab and uuckimo- 

TOGS. 

Muckrake, subs, (American). — See 
quot. 

1871. Db Vbrb, Americanismt, 
s.T. Muckrakbs, a slang term in politics 
for persons who ' fish in troubled waters,' 
from the idea of their rakinp^ up themudc 
to see what valuable waifii and strays 
they may find in it. The term is generally 
used in the form of muckrakbs and 

PLACBMONGBRS. 

Mucks. See mux. 



Muck-snipe, subs, (common). — A 
mined g^unbler. C/, MvcK^ verb, ^ 
sense 2. 

1851-61. H. Maymbw, London Lab, 
&* Lon. Poor, \, 279. I was a muck-snipb 
when I was there— why, a muck-snipb, 
sir, is a man regularlT done up, coopered, 
and humped altogether. 

Muck-train, subs, (military). — A 
commissariat train. 

Muck- WORM, subs, (old). —A miser; 
[Of. Muck = money]. Also an 
upstart. 

1665. Howard, 7!ke Committee, ii. 
Come, pr'y thee let's go; these muck- 
worms will have earth enough to stop 
their mouths with one day. 

1670. J. Eachard, Contempt of 
the Clergy [Arbbr, Garner, Vol. vil. 
p. 298]. It is a great hazard if he be 
not counted a caterpillar 1 a muckworm I 
a very earthly minded man 1 

1695. CoNORBVB, Love for Love, 
ii. X. 'Oons, whose son are you? how 
were you engendered, muckworm ? 

174& Thomson, Castle of Indolence, 
\, ^o. Here you a muckworm of the town 
might see. 

1785. Grosb, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

1705. R. Cumberland, The Jew, \, 
Here comes one that supersedes all other 
visitors — old Sheva, the rich Jew, the 
merest muck- worm inthedtyofjLondon. 

1811. Ux, Bal., 8,v. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 

1895. H. B. Marriott- Watson, in 
New Review, July, p. 7. * You muck- 
worm, vou— — I'U slit your gizxard. 

Mud, subs, (old). — i. See quots. 
For synonyms see BUFFLE and 
Cabbage-head. 

1714. Memoirs of John Hall (4th 
ed.), p. zt. Mud, a Fool, or Thick-scull 
FeUow. 

1748. T. Dychb, Dictionary (5th 
ed.). Mud(8) .... also a dull, heavy- 
headed fellow is called a ^\m. 

1828. Bbk, Diet. Turf, s.v. MuD— 
a stupid twaddling fellow. 'And his 
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name b mud I * ejaculated upon the con- 
clusion of a silly oration, or of a leader 
in the Courier. 

1880. W. H. Smith, The Indivi- 
dual, * The Thieves* Chaunt.' There b 
a nook in the boozing-ken, Where many 
a MUD I fog. 

1869. Matsbx, Vocahtlmm, s.v. 

2. (printers'). — A non-society 
man; dttno {g»v.), 
1811. Lex, Bal., &.▼. 

As CLEAS. AS HJJD^phr, (com- 
mon). — Very obscure. Also the 
reverse : as plain as may be. 

1887-40. Halibukton, The Clock- 
maker, p. 480 (ed. 186a). Well, I get 
her to set down and go over it all ever 
so slow, and explain it all as clear as 
MUD, and then she says, — Now do yon 
see, Sam, ain't it horrid pretty? 

1890. G. Allen, Tke Tenit of 
Skem, vi. 1*11' explain the whole thing 
to you, AS CLEAR AS MUD, in half a second. 

1892. MnxiKEN, *Arry Balladi,^, 
75. Clear as mud, my dear feller. 

His nabie is mud ! phr, (Amer- 
ican political). — Said in cases of 
utter defeat; sent up Salt 
River (y.v.). 

Mud-cat, subs, (American).— A 
Mississippi man. 

MUDCRUSHER, j»dj. (military).— An 
infantryman. Fr. pausse-caillou, 

English synonyms. Beetle- 
crusher (or -squasher); blanket-boy 
(a volunteer); boiled lobster; 
brother-blade ; caterpillar ; cat- 
shooter (volunteer); coolie; flat- 
foot; fly-slicer (a cavalryman); 
grabby; jolly gravel-grinder (a 
marine, see Royal Jolly) ; leather- 
neck; li^t-bob; lobster; MUD- 
)CAjOR {q.v.) ; mud-plimger ; plun- 
ger; prancer (a cavalryman); 
Q.H.B. (=r Queen's Hard Bargain 



= a malingerer); raw lobster 
{see lobster); red-coat; red- 
herring; Saturday-soldier (a vo- 
lunteer) ; scarlet-runner ; skid ; 
snoddy; swaddy; tame jolly (je» 
JOLLY); toe-footer (or bloody toe- 
footer); Tommy Atkins; tow- 
pow; wobbler; worm-crufdier (or 
-squasher). 

French synonyms. Un al- 
lumeur de gat (= a lancer: in 
allusion to the weapon and a 
lamp-lighter's rod); un barbe-d- 
poux (= a sapper: they wear long 
beards); un bibi (popular); un 
biffin^ or btfin (the Imapsack is 
likened to a rag-picker's basket) ; 
un bouffeur de kilometres (the 
Chasseurs de Vinoennes; a pick- 
ed corps of skirmishers and scouts); 
un briscard (= an old soldier 
with long-service stripes); un 
cahillot (sailors'); un camisard 
(a military convict who serres 
his time in Africa : also un cami- 
sard en bord/e) ; un centrier or 
centripete (popular); un chacal 
(= a Zouave); une citrouille or un 
citrouillard (= a dragoon); les 
clous (the infantry en masse); 
un court-a-pattes (a foot artil- 
leryman); un cul r^M^tf (in allu- 
sion to the red trousers: cf. 
cherry-bum) ; Dumanet (= 
Tommy Atkins : from a charac- 
ter in a play); une ^crevisse de 
remparl (csLvairymen*s) ; unfifer- 
tin (popular) ; un fiffot (popu- 
lar); un griffeton or grivier 
(popular); un homard (= sl spa- 
hi: c/. lobster); un hussard 
a quatre roues (= an army- 
service man); un lascar (= a 
malingerer); un lignard (= a 
linesman); un marche d terre 
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(cf, mud-crusher); une mari- 
onette (popular); un mifiant 
(military) ; un mousse-catllou 
(popular); les mutiUs (= sol- 
diers dnited to Africa for self- 
mutilation) ; officier de guirite 
(military) ; un Partsien (irdlitary : 
a crack soldier); un pied de 
banc (= a sergeant); unpousse- 
caillou (popular = gravel-grinder). 

Italian synonyms. Burasco; 
formigotto; foco ot fuoco. 

MUDDINQ-PACE» subs, (common). — 

A fool; a MUFF or MUFFIN-FACE 
{q.v.), 

M UDDLE, subs, (cc^oquial). — A state 
of confusion. 

1854. DiciCBNS, Hard Times, 
passim, 

1882. E. J. WoRBOisB, Sissie, xxv. 
* There is no management in onr house ; 
there is nothing bat muddlb.' 

r^ r*.(common).— i . To stupefy 
with liquor. For synonjrms see 
Drinks and Screwed. 

1712. Arbuthnot, Hist, of John 
Bull [Eucy, Did.]. * I was for five 
years often drunk, always ihjddlbd.' 

1884. AiHSWORTH, Rookwood, m. ii. 
I must not MUDDLB my brain with any 
more Pharaoh. 

1872. Daily Telegraph, 5 Jan. 
•The Clerical Scandal.* The vicar had 
a pocket handkerchief in his hand, and 
was wiping his fiace. He appeared to 

be MtTDDLSD. 

2. (colloquial).— To bun^e. 

3. (old Scots').— To copulate. 
For synonyms see Greens and 
Ride. 

To MUDDLE AWAY, verb.phr. 
(colloquial). — To squander ^aim- 
lessly; to waste one knows not 
how. 



Muddle-head, stibs. (common).— 

A fool. Hence MUDDLE-HEADED, 

adj\ (colloquial).— Doltish. 

1887. DiCKEMS, Oliver Tmist, xxx. 
What a predons muddlb-hbadbd chap 
you are. 

18W. Rbadb, Never too Late to 
Mend, VI. They are muddls-hbads. 

Muddler, subs, (radng).— A dumsy 
horse. 

MUD-POQ ASSOCIATIOH, SUbs. pkr. 

(obsolete).— *S;etf quots. 

1888. DiCKBNS in Bentle^s Mag., 
rv. 209-227. Full Report of the Second 
Meeting of the Mudfog Association for 
the Advancement of Everything [Tide]. 

1886. C. DiCKBKS, Junior, in /^oi»«r- 
hold Words, i May, p. 13. Many critics 
have derided as a gross exaggeration a 
very early skit of my fetther's which 
satirised we proceedings of a certain 
Mudfog Association, out some recent 
meetings of the Social Science Associa- 
tion were quite as ridiculous. 

MUDQE, subs, (thieves*).— ^Siptf quot. 
For synonyms see Golgotha, 
1888. Sportsman, 22 Dec. The judge 
said that he had noticed that one of the 
witnesses had referred to the hat as a 
mudgb, a word which he had not heard 
of before. One had always to learn, and 
for the future he should be able to add 
mudob to his vocabulary. The gann of 
Liverpool are clever at 'bashing 
mudgbs,' 'slipping wipes,* and 'catching 
a Waterbury wind-for-cver.* 

MUDQER, subs, (old).- A milk-sop. 
1880. Sir E. B. Lytton, Ptiul 
Clifford, xxii. Ah, he was a fellow I 
none of your girl-faced mudobrs, who 
make love to ladies, forsooth— a pretty 
woman need not look far for a kiss 
when he was in the room, I warrant, 
however coarse her dnds might be. 

MUD-HEN, subs. (American Stock 
Exchange).— A female gambler. 
1876. San Ftancisco Post, Nov. 
The average mod-hbw is middle-aged, 
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rather stout in peiton, as volable in 
conversation as a stump-speaker» and 
possessed of an inordinate desire to be- 
come a 'stock-sharp.' She has a won- 
derful amount of ga«sip and ' dead-sure 
points' to communicate, and is by no 
means unwilling to reveal all she knows 
to any one who b supposed to have in- 
formation relative to any stock, and in 
return can give her a point. 

MUD-HOLB, JM^j.(whalen'). — A salt- 
water lagoon in which whales are 
captured. 

M u D-HONBYrn^.(common). — Mud; 
street slush. 



Mud-hook, 
anchor. 



subs, (nautical). — An 



MUD-LARK, subs, (common). — i. See 
quots. 

1796. CoLQUHOUN, Police of the 
Meirofolitf p. 60. These aquatic plun- 
derers. . . . practise another device, by 
connecting themselves with men and bovs, 
known by the name of mud-larks, who 
prowl about, and watch under Uie ship 
when the tide will permit, and to whom 
they throw small parcels of stt^ar, 
coffee^ and other articles of plunder, 
which are conveyed to the receivers by 
the MUD-LARKS, who generally have a 
certain share of the booty. 

1811. Ux, Bal,, S.V. 

1828. Bbb, Did. Turf s.v. Mud- 
larks — fellows who scratch about in 
gutters for horsenails, and other frag- 
ments of scrap-iron ; also women who 
.go into the Thames, at low- water, 
to pick from the mud bits of coal, which 
are quUed from the barges along-shore. 

1851-61. Mayhew, Lond, Lab,, ii. 
173. There is another class who maybe 
termed riverfinders, although their occu- 
pation is connected only with die shore ; 
they are commonly known by the name 
of MUD-LARKS, from being compelled, in 
order to obtain the articles they seek, 
to wade sometimes up to their middle 
through the mud left on the shore by the 
retiring tide. The mud-larks collect 
whatever they happen to find, such as 
coals, bits of old-iron, rope, bones, and 
copper nails that drop from ships while 
lying or repairing along shore. 



1871. Daily News, 26 Dec. • Work- 
house Xmas. Depravity.' Why, there's 
Jemima Ann . . . has . . . been bleeding 
me of a fiver to send to some Christmas 
Dinner Fund for juvenile mudlarks. 

2. (old).— A duck. 

1785. Grose, Vulg^, Tongue, s.v. 

3. (City). — Any one with out- 
door duties. 

4. (common). — A street-Arab 

(q.v,), 

5. (old).— A hog. — Geosb 
(1785). 

Mud-major, subs, (military). — An 
infantry msjor : />., one who, on 
parade, commands a company on 
foot. 

Mud* PICKER, subs, (military). — ^A 
garrison policeman. 

Mud-player, subs, (cricketers*). — 
A batsman partial to a soft widcet. 

MUD-PLUNQINQ, subs, (tramps'). — 
Tramping through slush in search 
of sympathy. 

1888. Dail^ Telegraph, 8 Feb., p. ^, 
col. 1. 'The bitterest sort of weather u 
their [cadgers'] weather, and it doesn't 
matter if it's house-to-house work or. 
chanting, or mud-plunoiho, it's cold 



Mud-salad Market, subs, pkr, 
(common). — Covent Garden. 

1880. Punch, 14 Aug., p. 71. Mud- 
salad Markkt belongs to Hu Grace the 
Duke of Mndford. It was once a tranquU 
Convent Garden. 

Mud-sill, subs. (American). — i. 
A low-bom, ignorantfOontemptible 
wretch. 

2. (obsolete American). — A 
Southerner: circa 186 1-4. 
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MUD-SLINQIR, subs, (commoii). — 
A slanderor. 

Mud-student, subs, (see def.). — A 
student at the Agricultural College, 
Cirencester. 

1856. Notts &* Queries, 2 S. ii. 198. 
A young friend of mine .... a mud- 

STUDBNT. 

Muff, subs. (old). — i. A milksop; 
a bungler; a dolt See quots. 
1598, 1648, 1862 and 1879. 

Also MUFFIN. 

168«-160e. Wajuibr, Aldion '* En^- 
land. * Those stiles to bim were strange, 
but thay Did feofe them on the bace- 
bome UUF7B, and him as king obay.' 

159a Florio, Wbr/de of Wordes. 
Pupo, a pigsnejre, a sweet-hart, a prettie 
MUFFB, a daintie mop etc Ibid. Siiii- 
cozzie, swearing or swaggring muffs or 
dutchmen. 

r.1610. Chamberlain, Letters, 1^9. 
More than beseemed the King to g^ve 

to such MUFFES. 

1648. Travels of Sir John Reresby 
[quoted in Notes and Queries, 2 S. is. 
403]. The Low Dutch call the High 
MUFFES, that is itourdis as the French 
have it, or blockheads. 

1830. W. T. MoNCRiBFF, The Heart 
of London, act. ii. sc. i. A visitor ? 
hurrah : some muffin, I daresay. 

1887. R. H. Barham, The Ingolds- 
by Legends (ed. 1862), p. 4^7. If any 
young man, though a snubbM younger 
brother When told of her &ult8 by his 
father or mother Runs restive, and 
goes off to sea in a huff. Depend on't, 
my friends, that young man's a muff I 

1848. W. T. MoKCRiBFF, The 
Scamfs of London, ii. sc. z. I*m a 
ruinea homo — a muff. 

1845. Disraeli, Sybil, p. 146 [ed. 
1863]. 'I came about him. I wished to 
know whether he were alive, and that 
yon have been able to inform me and 
where he was ; and that you have not 
been able to inform me.' 'Why you're a 
regular muffI* 

1849. Thackeray, Hoggariy Dia- 
mond, zi. Another called me a muff 
(which means, in the slang language, a 
very silly fellow). 



1850. Smedlby, Prank Fairleigk, 
26. ' Put on the gloves 1 ' repeated I ; 
'how do you mean? — what has that to 
do with Lawless ? ' ' Oh, you muff I don't 
you understand ?^of course, I mean the 
boxing-gloves.' 

1867. G. A. Lawrsngb, Guy Li- 
vingston, XII. I heard him growl out, 
' That there muff's enough to spile one's 
taste for a fortnit.' 

1867. Hood, Pen and Pencil 
Pictures, p. 144. Awful muff! Can't 
puU two strokes without catching as many 
crabs ; he'd upset the veriest tub on the 
river. 

1862. Notes and Queries, 3 S. i. 
56. Muff is the nickname applied by 
the natives of the Low Countries to all 
foreigners .... the term will have passed 
the Channel with the motley troops ot 
William III. 

1866. Mansfield, School Life, 136. 
I must now proceed to football, a game 
I like. ... far more than cricket. The 
reason is simple : I was a tolerably good 
hand at the former, and rather a huff 
at the latter. 

1869. Daily Telegraph, 2 Sept. 
Boys do not generally like to be consi- 
dered muffs. What but a muff— a muff 
of the most hopeless, helpless sort— is a 
yoting fellow who cannot manage, by 
motions which Nature herself almost in- 
dicates in such a crisis, to keep himself 
afloat? 

1879. Notes and Queries, 5 S. xii. 
16. Muff = a stupid person may have 
been introduced into England from the 
Netherlands, probably in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. In Dutch, AA7/= (x) 
a clown, a boor; (2) as a nickname, a 
German and particularly a Westphalian. 
Moffenland = Germany, Westphalia. 
This muf (2) occurs in Marlowe, Tarn- 
bur lane, i. x. Sdavonians . . . Muffs 
and Danes. 

1888. ROLP BoLDRBWOOD, Robbery 
Under Arms, adiii. What a muff Sir 
Ferdinand must be. 

2, (common). — Anything badly 
bungled. 

3. (old).— -S^tf quot. 1607. 

1607. Dbkkbr, Northward Ho, iv. 
t. Marry, muff, sing thou better, for 
I'll go sleep my old sleeps. [Dyco in 
note in Webster's Whs., p. 274 (1859; 
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says :— * A not oncommon eiqiression in 
oar old writers (equivalent, I bdieve, 
to stoff, nonsense).'] 

1620. Shblton, Don Quixote^ Pt. 
II. X. Marry, mupf (qnoth tte Countrey- 
Wench), I care much for your courting. 

4. (venery). — See quot. 1785. 
\Cf, the old equivocal wheeze : — 
' Lost, lost, and can't be found ; 
A lad3r's thing with hair all 
round.*] 

C.1720. Ballad [Brit Mas. Cat. 
xx63x, i. X. 75]. I heard the merry wagg 
protest. The mutf between her haunchra. 
Resembled most a Mag-pies nest, Between 
two lofty branches. 

17[?]. 0/1/ ^a//a</ [quoted by BcRNS 
in Merry Afuses], 'Duncan Davidson.' 
Meg had a huvf, and it was rough, 
'Twas black without and red within. 

1785. Gross, Vulgr. Tongue, s.v. 
Muff, the private parts of a woman ; to 
the well wearing of your muff, mort; to 
the happy consummation of your marriage, 
giri, a health. 

1811. Ux, Bal,, S.V. 

5. (old). — See quot. 

1819. Vaux, Memoirs, s.v. Muff, 
jui epithet synonymous with mouik. 
Ibid, S.V. Mouth, a foolish siUy peraon. 

Verh, (common). — i. To bun- 
gle : tf.^., to MUFF a catch. 

1857. G. H. Lawrbncb, Guy U- 
vingstone, vi. / tlon^i see why you 
should have muffbd that shot 

2. (Eton College).— To fail in 
an examination; to be spun 
(q.v,) or PLUCKED (q.v.) ; TO SKIP 
A coo {j.V.). 

1884. JuuAN Sturois, in Longm, 
Mag,, m. 6x7. Freddy and Tommy and 
Dicky have all muffbd for the army. 
It's reaUy dreadful I 

Muffin, subs, (American).— i. See 
quot 

1870. JOHif White, SkeicJUtfrom 
America [Bartlbtt] .When a man, avail- 
ing himscOf of the custom of the country, 
has secured a young lady for the season, to 



share with him his sleigfa-driving and oUier 
of the national amusements, in Canadian 
phrase she is called his muffxx. Her 
status is a sort of temporary wifehood, 
limited, of course, l^ manv obvious 
restrictions, but resembling wifehood in 
this, that, though a close and condnnooa 
relationship, it has nothing in it which 
shocks, and much in it wfaidi allures, the 
Canadian mind. Among the British 
commodities exported to our colonies, 'la 
pruderie Anglaise' does not find a place. 
The origin of the term muffin seems to 
be wrapped in obscurity. 

2. See MUFF, subs, sense i. 

Cold muffin, phr, (common). 
— Poor; of no account 

1892. MiLUKEN, *Arry Ballads, 
p. 36. I thought the tbeayter cold 



Muffin-baker, subs, (rhyming).— 

A QUAKER {q,V.), 

MUFFIN- (or MUFF-)CAP, subs, (com- 
mon). — The flat woollen cap 
worn by charity-boys. 

1887. R. Barham, The Ingoldsby 
Legends (ed. 1862), p. 9. Mr. Peters, 
though now a wealdiy man, had received 
a liberal education at a charity-school and 
was apt to recur to the days of his moffin- 
CAP and leathers. 

1888. DiCKSirs, Oliver Tkvisi, vi. 
His jealousy was roused by seeing the 
new boy promoted to the black stick 
and hatband, while he, the old one, 
remained stationary in the hoffxn-cap 
and leathers. 

1872. Daily Tel€gra/k,iJfitv, The 
Americans, indeed, appear to have a 
peculiar fondness for tne 'busby' and 
the MUFF-CAP as items of military head- 
ffear, distincdy preferring them to the 
helmet 

Muffin-face, adj, and subs, (com- 
mon). — A hairless countenance. 
See quot 1823. 

1777. Isaac Jackmam, All the 
World's a Stage, i, 2. Master Charles, 
who is that gentleman ? He's acting. 
Isn't he? Has he a muffih-facb? 
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1828. Bbb, Diet. Tkrf^ «.▼. Muffih- 
FACBD— one who has larg^ protruding 
nwsdes on bis phis, which is pale withal, 

is ' a uupviM-FACBD son of a ; ' mostly 

cooks, idle gourmands, he. who delicht 
in £U, soups, and slip-slops, eroTve 
mutton-&ces. 

MUFFiNO, adj. (common). — Btm- 
gling; clumsy. 

1851-61. H.MAYiiBW,Z<Mt4i^Za3., 
iii. 62. 'Ton can pick out a good many 
Punch performers, without ^ting one 
so well versed as I am in it ; they in 
general makes such a huffdco concern 
of it.' 

MUPPIN-WORRY, subs, (common). — 
A tea-party. 

18W. Derby Day, p. 16. There 
are men who do not disdain muffin- 
WORiUBS and crumpet-scrambles. 

Muffle, subs, (pugilistic). — i. A 
boxing-glove. Also muffler. 

1755. ConnoiiseMTy No. 5t. He 
has the shape and constitution of a porter, 
and is sturdy enough to encounter Brough- 
ton without mufflsrs. 

1811. MoORB, Tom Crib, ziz. Chap. 
7. ... shows that the Greeks, for mere 
exerdse of sparring, made use of uufflbs 
or gloves. 

1819. Btkon, Don Juan, ii. 92. 
For sometimes we must box without 

the MUFFLI. 

1828. Bbb, Diet. Tur/,%.r. Mufflsrs 
— gloves with wool stuffed upon the 
knuckles, for boxers to spar withaL and 
not hurt each other too much ; daret 
comes sometimes. 

1827. Rbynolos, The Fancy, 
* Stanzas to Kate.' Forgive me — and 
MUFFLERS 111 Carefully pull O'er my 
knuckles hereafter. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 

1891. Licensed Victuallers' Mirror, 
30 Jan. p. 7, c. There were few, if any, 
men of about his height and weight who 
could stand before him with the mufflsrs. 

2. (pugilistic). — A stunning 
blow. 



3. (thieves'). — A an^ie mask: 
once a kind of vizard or veil 
worn by women (Stow, 1539). 

1888. Glascock, Land Sharks and 
Sea Gulls, ii. 126. The dark lanterns 
•the MUFFLERS— and the jemmy. 

MUFFLINQ-CHIAT, subs. (old). — See 
quots. 

1578. Harman, Caveat (1814), p. 
65, 8.V. A MOFLiMO CHBTB, a napUu. 

1777. Bailey, Eng. Diet., s.v. 

1785. Grose, Vulgr. Tongue, s.v. 
Muffling cheat. ... a towel. 

Mufti, jj^j. (military colloquial). — 
See quots. 1 834 and 1836. Fr. 
en p^n, 

1884. Marryat, Peter Simple, 
xxxi. The governor's aide^e^camps, all 
dressed in mufti {i.e., plain clothes). 

1886. M. Scott, Tom Cringle's 
Log, ii. The company was composed 
chiefly of naval and military men, but 
there was also a sprinkling of civilians, 
or muftbbs, to use a West India expres- 
sion. 

1854. Thackeray, Newcomes,\u. 
He has no mufti ^coat, except one sent 
him out by Messrs. Stulty, to India in 
the year 1821. 

1857. A. Trollopb. Three Clerks, 
zxxviii. He was dogged at the distance 
of some thirty yards by an amiable po- 
liceman in MUFTI. 

1865. A Son of the Soil, in Mac- 
millan's Mag., March, p. 389. He had 
stfll a stolen inclination for mufti and wore 
his uniform only when a solemn occasion 
occurred like this, and on grand'parade. 

1876. Grant, One of Six Hun- 
dred, i. I relinquished my eay lancer- 
trappings, and resumed the less preten- 
tious MUITI of the civilian. 

1884. Notes and Queries, 6 S. 
iz. 398. Mufti ... the well-known 
title of a Mahommedan hi^h-priest . . . 
officers in India, on retummg from their 
duties . . . don pjrjamas and loose white 
jackets, and when so arraved bear a 
resemblance to the white-robedjpriests 
of Islam. 

1888. Athenmum, 27 Oct., p. 554, 
col. 3. An elderly gmideman in mufti. 
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MUQ, subs, (common). — I. The face; 
the mouth. 

1789. Gbo. Paucbr, Life* t Paint- 
er ^ p. x66. Face. Muo. 

1818. Egan» Boxiana, ii. 4i. A 
slight tint of the daret appeared upon 
both their muos. 

1819. MoORB, Tom Crib*s Memo- 
rial, p. a I . 'Twas all dicky with Georgy, 
his MUO hung so dead. 

1828. Bbb, Diet, Turf s.v. 

1880. W. T. MoNCWBFF, 7»* /^tfar/ 
of London, ii. x. But how's he to dis- 
guise his MUO from the turnkey? 

1886. Michael Scott, Cruise of 
the Midge, p. 305. 'And you hare said 
it with your own beautiful muo, Beojie 
Brail/ quoth Dennis Donovan. 

1855. Thackbray, Nevocome*,vvi, 
*Clive has just inherited the paternal 

MUO.' 

1855. Punch, xxix. p. x. Then I 
did the meek and lowly, Pullin' sitch a 
spoony MUO. 

1867. O. W. Viouas, Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table, iii. The smile they 
carry has a quiet assertion in it, such as 
the champion of the Heavy Weights 
.... wears upon what he very inele- 
gantly calls his MUO. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 

1860. Chamber's journal, xiii. 
118. His face as a whole is termed 

his MUO. 

1877. Grbbnwood, DicA Temple, 
Downy-looking Cove, the fair 'un ; a 
MUO like that ought to be worth a for- 
tune to him. 

1888. Referee, i April, p. 2, col. 
4. He is a low comedian .... and 
has an awfully funny muo. 

1892. MiLUKBN, ^Arry Ballads, p. 
xo. The face of a cad with the muo of 
a terrier pup. 

2. (common). — A dolt Also, 
a raw, or climisy hand. See 
quots. 1 85 1 and 1879. 

1851-61. H. Mayhsw, London Lab. 
&* Lon, Poor, iii. p. 203. * We some- 
times have a greenhorn wants to go 



out pitching with us— a muo, we calls 
them.' 

1859. Matsbix, Vocabulum, 8.v. 



Auto. 



[ Macm. 



9. of Thief, in - 
Mag., XL. 500. One bemg a muo at 



1879. 

\g., XI 

the game. 

J. Rumciman, TTke Chequers, 

p. 4. Many eager souk were lon^ng 
for a chance to plunder such an obvious 

MUO. 

1889. sporting Times, 3 Aug., p. 
3, col. X. The method of plucking the 
MUO varies according to circumstances. 

1890. Pall Mall Gat., 8 Feb., p. 
7, col. X. • Look here,' said another, 
* if you offer me a tip, do you suppose 
I'm going to be muo enough to refuse 
it?' 

1891. Morning Advertiser, 30 Mar. 
There was no doubt that these men 
stole the orders from the office, and 
that Woodman and the females had 
been us^ as what the police termed 
MU08 in assisting to dispose of the 
property. 

1891. Lie. Vict. Gaz., 23 Jan. 
He was stopped by a policeman and 
asked who uie horse belonged to, and 
he gave the young muo's name and 
address. 

1895. 
2, col. a . 

on his hand and to win the wager with 
Ae last trump. 



Pall Mall Ga*., 22 Jan., p. 
He expects the muo to bet 



3. (common). — A cooling drink; 
a *cup*. 

1888. Daily TeUgraph, 2 July, p. 
5, col. 3. Anglo-Indian manuals of 
domestic economy give the formulas for 
such beverages as ... . cool tankard, 
or MUO, into the composition of which 
beer as well as wine or spirits enters. 

Verb, (common). — i. To strike 
(or catch it) in the face. 

1821. The Fancy, i. p. 261. Madg- 
bury showed game, drove Abbot in a 
comer, but got well mucg'd. 

1857. DucAWOB Ancucus, Vulg. 
Tongue, 'The Leary Man.' And if 
you come to fibbery You must muo one 
or two, 
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I860. London MixceUanyt sMay, 
p. I03. ' Suppose they had uuoosd 
you ? * * Done what to me? ' * Muo- 
GBO you. Slogged you, you know.' 

2. (common). — To grimace. 

1762. CoLUNS, Miscellanies^ p. 
122. Wit hung her blob, ev*n Humour 
scem'd to mourn, And silently sat 
MUGGING o'er his urn. 

1857. DiCKEKS, Liiile Dorrii^ i. 
20. The low comedian had mugged at 
him in his richest manner fifty nights 
for a wager. 

1879. Macmillan's Mag.^ XL. 479. 
He [C. J. Mathews] never mugged at 
the pit, as we once heard him warn 
Whiskerandos against doing in the second 
act of The Critic, 

3. (common). — To rob; to 
swindle. 

4. See Muo UP. 

5. (Winchester College).— i. 
To study: e,g.^ I mugged all 
the morning, and shall thoke this 
afternoon ; and (2) to take pains ; 
e.g, * He has mugged his study, 
and made it quite cud.' 

1866. Mansfield, School Li/ct 122. 
The prefects would. ... set to work 

MUGGING. 

1890. G. Allbn, The Tenit of 
Shem^ xxiv. *Miss Knyvett,' and he 
paused with his brush upturned, 'you're 
a sight too clever for me to talk to.' 
' Not clever,' Iris corrected ; * only well 
read. I've mugged it up out of books, 
that's all.' Ibid. ii. Instead of reading 
her ' Odyssey ' and her * Lucretius,' ana 
HUGGING up amusing works on conic 
sections. 

To CUT MUGS, verb, phr. 
(theatrical). — To grimace. 

To MUG ONESELF, verb, phr. 
(common). — i. To get drunk. 

2. (common). — To make one- 
self cosy or comfortable. 



To MUG UP, verb. phr. (thea- 
Hical). — I. To paint; to MAKE 
UP (^.v.) 

1851-61. Mayhbw, Lond. Lab., iu. 
203. He underwent the operation of 
HUGGING him UP with oil-color, paint, 
black, and not forgetting the lips, red. 

1876. Hindlby, Adventures of a 
Cheap ^ach, p. 193. He put on the 
clown's dress, got mugged up, and went 
into the ring. 

1882. Chambers's youmal^ 10 
Aug., p. 530. He drew a lone breath 
and repeated his ejaculation; 'My ml 
How you do mug up, Charley 1 You 
might go through this town, ah 1 if you 
owed money in every shop, and I don't 
believe a soul would know you.' 

1892. Milukbn, ^Arry Ballads, p. 
59. You're mugged up to rights. 

2. (common). — To cram for 
examination. Also to mug. 

MuQQARD, adj. (old). — Sullen; dis- 
pleased. 

MUQQER, subs, (provincial). — i. A 
gipsy. 

1861. Cornhill Magazine, iv. 
loa. 'A Cumberland Mare's Nest.' 
The scourge of tramp and mugger, he 
Command<Kl the intruder to be shown 
into his snuggery. 

1871. London Figaro, x April. 
But the English gipsy is another char- 
acter; altho^h the members of Uie 
Lees, Jones, Hemes, and other families 
proudly hold their heads as being many 
grades above the travelling muggbrs 
and tramping vagabonds who mend 
pots and kettles and re-seat old chairs. 

2. (public schools'). — See quot. 

1888. James Payn, The ^ Canon* s 
Ward, viii. ' A hugger, that's what 
he is,' said the other, contemptuously ; 
a mugger — a comprehensive term under- 
stood to include all persons with an 
ambition for University distinction. 

3. (theatrical). — A comedian 
whose best point is grimace. 

AJSO MUG-FAKER. 

1892. National Observer, 27 Feb., 
p. 379. None had ever a more expressive 
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▼imomy than this prince of mugobrs. 
He can say more with his eyebrow dian 
the common tragedian with the full re- 
sources of his double-bass. 



4- 
dUe. 



(Anglo-Indian). — ^A croco- 



1895. KiPUNO, Second Jungle 
Book, 'The Undertakers/ 106. The 
MUOGBR of Ahmodmugger Ghaut. 

MUOQILL, suhs. (old). — See quot. 

1610. Rowlands, Martin Mark- 
o^A P- 39 (H. Club's Repr. 1874). The 
MuooiLLp the* Beadle. 

MUQQINO, subs, (pugilistic). — I. A 
thrashing. ^^ Muo, verb.^ sense i. 



schoob').— Hard 



2.T(public 
work. 



3. (theatrical).— ^tf 
verb,^ sense][2. 



Mug, 



1871. * London Figaro ^ 17 Mar. A 
collection of judicious and miudidous 
gagsTl^might C^prove as edifying S7as a 
selection of good and bad performances ; 
although, on the whole, it is a dange- 
rous custom, and one which is assuredly 
' more honoured in the breach than the 
observance.' Judicious Huoomo is, 
perhaps, the more harmless of the two. 

MUQQIN8, subs, (common). — I. A 
fool. For synon3rms j^^^Buffle 
and Cabbage-head. 

2. (conmion). — A borough- 
magnate; aHocal leader. 

MUQQLED, adj\ (thieves'). — A term 
applied to ' cheap 'f trash offered 
for sale as smuggled goods. 

1851-61. Mayhbw, Land, Lab,, ii. 
44. AnoUier ruse to introduce muo- 
OLBD or ' duffer's ' goods. 

MUQQLES, subs, (old).— Restless- 
ness; THE FIDGETS (q.V.). 

1750* Robertson op Struan, 
Poems t 96. Push till the Muoglbs 
seize* the Fair, And the unruly breaks 
his Bridle. 



MUQQY, adj. (common). — i. Tipsy. 
For synonyms see Drinks and 
Screwed. 

2. (vulgar). — Stifling and 
damp : of the weather. Also ifUG- 

GINESS. 

186S. G. F. Bbrkbly, U/e etc,, 
ii. ISO. I shall never forget a still hot 
day, or what would vulgariy be called 
a MUOGY la^ day in June at the fnllnt 
time of the Park. 

1871. London Figaro t^Tjaoi. Here 
a north-east aspect means exposure to 
the keenest winds that blow, to the 
sharpest frosts that occur, to the most 
damp and dismal atmosphere whenever 
the weather happens to be uuooy in 
winter. 

1878. Miss BRonoHTON, Nancy , ch. 
xliv. *Nice and fresh! Much better 
than one of those muggy days, when you 
can hardly breathe 1' 

1883. G. A. SfALA], in lUusir, 
London News, 30 June p. 647, col. z. 
A temperature vannng between raw chilli- 
ness one day and oppressive muoginbss 
the next. 

MUQHOUSE, subs. (old). — An ale- 
house. For synonyms see LusH- 

ING-CUB. 

1710. TaiUr, No. x8o. There is a 
MUOHOUSB near Long Acre. 

MuQ-HUNTBR. See Pot-hunter. 

MUQSTER, subs, (Winchester Col- 
lege). — One who liUGS {q.v.), 
\Notions: Ster b generally the 
termination of the agent, as in 
* Brodcster ', * Thokester *, etc 
Cf, Harrow termination er as 
in 'footer' = a footballer; 
loather = one to be loathed. So 

REVOLTER {q.V.) ; DISGUSTER 

iS.v,). Cf. Mugger. 

1888. Timet, i Feb., p. la. col. 2. 
Remember the many epithets applied to 
those who, not content with doing their 
work, commit the heinous offence of 
being absorbed in it. Every school, 
every college has had its choice nick- 
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name, for this unfortunate dass . . . 
such as a * sap \ a < smug*, a 'swot', a 
* bloke', a mucstbr. 



MUO-TRAP, subs, 

fool-catdier. 



(common). — A 



1892. MnxiKBN, ^Arry Ballads^ 75. 
The * D. T.* is a regular muo-trap. 

MuowuMP, subs, (American).— I. 
A man of consequence. Hence 
(2) one who sets himself up as 
better than his fellows; (3) an 
independent Republican, who, 
in 1884 openly refused to vote 
for the party nominee ; and (4) a 
citizen who declines to take any 
part in politics. See quots. 1887 
and 1896. 

1840. Great Western, 4 July, 
'Leader*. Then the great mJOWUMP 
was delivered of a speech which the 
faithful loudly applauded. 

1887. Comhill Afagr,,Jvaie, p. 6a6. 
Mugwump .... is now jp^cnerally ap- 
plied to those who profess to study 
the interests of their country before those 
of their party. 

1888. Norton, Political America' 
uismSf S.V. After the Independent move- 
ment was started, the word was launch- 
ed on its career of popularity. T^e 
Critic of September 6th, 1884, con- 
tained a note to the effect that the 
word was of Algonquin origin, and 
occurred in Elliott's Indian Bible, being 
used to translate such titles as lord, high- 
captain, chief, great man, leader, or duke. 
In Matthew vi. 21, it occun as mukxuomp; 
.and again in Genesis zxxvi. 40-43, and 
several times in U. Samuel xziii. As is 
frequently the case in American politics, 
the word was used as a term of derision 
and reproach by one section, and accepted 
with a half-humorous sense of its aptness 
by the other. 

1896. Morton Frswvi, in National 
Review, Jan., p. 600. A nucleus of 
pretentious political thinkers who get 
together to discuss counsels of perfec- 
tion. These superior beings. . . . are 
described in the latest editions of Amer- 
ican dictionaries as mugwumps. 

Verb. (American). — To abstain 
from politics. 



Also MUGWUMPB&Y and MUG- 
WUMPISM = the habit of mug- 

WUMPING. 

1896. Morton Frbwin, in A'a/t'^Mia/ 
Review, Jan., p. 600. I fear, however, 
that the warm heart of muowumpkry 
will no longer follow that idol which 
had been shattered prematurely in 1884 
but for this handful of its votaries. 

Mule, subs, (colloquial). — i. An 
obstinate person, male or female. 

189L W. C. RussBLL, Ocean 
Tragedy, 131. I saw that he was a 
MULB of a man. 

2. (colloquial). — ^An impotent 
man. 

3. (printers'). — ^A day hand in 
the composing-room. 

To SHOE one's mule, verb, 
phr, (old).— To embezzle. 

1656. History of Praneion 
[Narbs]. He had the keeping and 
disposall of the moneys, and yet shod 
MOT HIS MULB at all. 

Mull, subs, (old).— i. A cow. 

1689. Satyr against Hypocrites 
[Narbs]. Tedious have been our fasts, 
and long our prayers ; To keep the 
Sabbath such nave been our cares. 
That Cisly durst not milk the gentle 
MULLS, To the great damage of my lord 
mayor's fools. 

2. (colloquial). — ^A muddle: a 
result of mismanagement 

1821. Egan, Real Life, i. 606. 
Somebody must make a mull. 

1889. Charlbs Dancb, Alive 6f 
Merry, i. 2. Mr. Patrick Day, it 
strikes me, with the greatest respect, 
that you have made a mull of your 
fortunes. 

1844. Puck, p. 14. He tried his 
dos and ras and mes But floundering in 
his y^'x and B*s He maete among his 
bunch of keys As great a mull as The 
dass of Dons in Trimty With Mr.HuUah's. 

1858. Shirlby Brooks, The Gor- 
dian Knot, p. 14. If that woman had 
anything to do with the dinners, one 
can see what a mull they must have been. 
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I860. BiNNBY, Church Life in 
Australia^ App. No. viii. 59. The 
whole thing is a mull. 

1874. Jos. Hatton, Clyiie^ u. ch. 
xii. And Took what a mull you made 
of the old Earl business 1 Why, the 
examination upon that point damns yot*** 
whole case. 

3. (colloquial). — A simpleton. 
Generally old mull or regu- 
lar MULL. 

Verb, (colloquial). — I . To spoil 
to muddle; TO MUFF (^.v.)- 

2. (American thieves'). — See 
quot. 
1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum^ s.v. 
Mull. To spend money. 

MULLBR. To MULLER A HAT, verb, 

phr, (obsolete). — To cut down 
a chimney-pot hat into the low- 
crowned MuLLER. [From Miiller, 
who murdered Mr. Briggs on 
the Brighton Railway, and tried 
to disguise himself by this means]. 

18W. Builder^ November. One 
murderer gave us the word * burice ; ' a 
second appears likely to add to the 
vocabulary of trade. In a small shop 
not £u- from Sloane-square, Chelsea, 
may be seen the following tasteful 
announcement : Hats mullbr'd here I 

Mulligrubs, (or Mollyorubs), 
subs, (colloquial). — i. Colic; the 

COLLYWOBBLES {q.V.). 

1619. Beaumont and Flbtchbr, 
Monsieur Tkomas^ ii. s. ' Whose dog 
lies sick o' th' mulucrubs?' 

1684. S. RowLBY, Noble Souldier, 
iv. 2. Cor, The Divell lyes sicke of 

the MULUCRUBS. 

1719. DuRFBY, PilU to Purget v. 
311. The pox, the muluorubs. 

1738. Swift, Poliie Convert.^ Dial. 
I. What 1 you are sick of the mulu- 
orubs with eating chopt hay? 

1887-40. Hauburton, T%e Clock- 
maker, p. 388 (ed. 1862). It draws 
the cold out, and keeps it from flyin* 
to the stomack, and saves you a fit of 
the mulligrubs p'raps. 



1687. Hbnlby, Villon's Good- 
Night. You coppers, narks, and dubs. . . . 
Who gave me mumps and muluorubs. 

2. (colloquial). — Mubble-fub- 
BLES \q.v.). See quot 1748. 

1599. Nashb, Lenten Stuffe^ in 
Works, V. 280. Wherwith Peters suc- 
cessour was so in his mulubgrums that 
he had thought to have buffeted him, 
and cursed him with bell book and 
candle. 

1748. T. Dycub, Dictionary^i^ ed.). 
Muluorubs (S.) a pretended or coun- 
terfeit sullenness, a resolute, and fixed, 
and artificial displeasure, in order to 
gain some point desired. 

1785. Gross, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

1811. A. Scott, Poems, p. lo. 
Waes me, the muluorumphs she^s 
ta'en An' toss'd him wi' a vengeful 
wap Frae out her siik-saf^ downy Up. 

1822. Scott, Fortunes 0/ Nigel, 
zzi. Repeating as the rich cordial 
tri(^1ed forth in a smooth oily stream — 
< Right Rosa Solis, as ever washed 
MULUORUBS out of a moody brain 

1828. Bbe, Did, Turf, s.v. 

1895. H. B. Marriott-Watsom, 
in New Review, July, p. 6. But what* s 
gone is gone, and to curl up with the 
mullyorubs because die milk is a trifle 
sour, is neither to jrour credit nor to 
mine. And that's plain, I says. 

Mulunqar heifer, subs. phr. 
(Irish). — A girl with thick ankles. 

MULTiCATTivo, phr. (theatrical). 
— Very bad. [Italian, MOLTO 

CATTIVO]. 

1887. Sat. Review, 14 May, p. 
700. To theatrical slang belong a good 
many terms that are now either intro- 
duced into familiar and slangy talk or 
are familiar; we know how to make 
die ghost walk when bis is rumbo, and 
what it is that makes the company 

MULTICATTIVO. 

MuLTY, a^^'. (common). — An exple- 
tive. Cf. Monday, etc. 

1887. Henley, Villon's Straight 
Tip. How do you melt the multt swag ? 
Booze and the blowens cop the lot. 
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Mum, subs, (old).— i. in pL The 
lips ; more frequently MUNS {g^v,), 

Adj\(o\d). — Silent; also as a<fv. 
Mum ! as intj, and in/Ar., Mum's 
THE word! Keep mum! Mum 
YOUR DUBBER = Silence 1 Also 

MUM-CHANCE and MUM-BUDOET 1 

See quots. 161 1, 1660, and 
1811. 

1557-8. Jacob &» BsauVDoDSLKY, 
Old Play* (1874), ii. 191]. But peace, 
MUM, no more : I see Master Esau. 

Appim &* Virginius [Dods- 
Old Plays - - - 



(1874), iv. 131]. Bttt 
body I Haphazard be 



1568. 

LBY, 

peace, for 

MUM. 

1507. Edwards, Damon fo* Piihiai 
rpoDSLBY, Old PlayM (187A), iv. 38]. 
Bah, MUMBUDOBT, for Cansophns I etpy. 

1588. Jeronimo [Dodslby, Old 
Playt (1874), iv. 376]. Peace; no 
words : 1*11 get thy pardon : Why, mum, 
then. 

1594. Look About You [Dodslbt, 
Old Playt (1874), vil. 410]. Mumbudost, 
not a word, as thou lovett thy lifo. 

1594. Shakspkarb, Richard III, 
iii. 7. Glo. How now, how now? what 
say the dtizi-cs? Buck, Now, by the 
holy mother our Lord, The citizens 
are mum, say n a word. 

1596. SHAK^- VRS, Merry Wives, 
V. a. I come to .er in white, and cry 
MUM ; and she cries butobt , and by that 
we know one another. 

1599. PORTBR, Two Angry Women 

gk)DSLBT, Old Plays (1874), vii. 327], 
ush then ; mum, mouse in dieese, cat 
is near. 

1607. Puritan, iJ. i. Mum t Mary»s 
a good wench still. 

Idll. CoTORAVB, Dictionaries s.v. 
Avoir le bee geU, to play mumbudget, 
to be tongue-tyed, to say never a word. 

1611. Barry, Ram AlUy, iv. WiU 
Small-shanks has your daughter— no word 

but MUM. 

1615. Cotton, Scoffer Scofft, \n 
Works (1725), p. 273. But should another 
chance to come, Of Mavors not a word, 

but MUM. 

VOL. IV. 



1660. HowBLL, Lexicon, s.v. To 
play at mum-budobt, demurer court, ne 
sonner mot. 

1660. Tath AM, Tke Rump, i. x . Odd, 
.... they are here. I cry mum. 

1668. Butlbr, Hudibras, I. iii v. 
207. Kor did I ever wince or grudge 
it. For thy dear sake: quoth she, mum 

BUDOBT. 

1664. Wilson, Pr^ectors, i. x. 
Farewell 1 but mum. 

1672. W. Wycbbrley, Love in a 
Wood, iii. 2. Mum, mum, make no 
ezcusee man ; I would not Rajiger should 
have known me for five hundred kicks. 

1766. Kbnrick, Falstaff's Wed- 
ding, i. X. He stood mumchancb, and 
spoke never a living syllable. 

1778. O. Goldsmith, She Stoops to 
Conquer, i. 2. *ril just step myself, 
and show you a piece of the way. {To 
the Landlord), Mum I' 

1785. Grosb, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

1789. G«o. Parkbr, Life* s Painter, 
p. X50. Dubber mum'd. To keep your 
mouth shut, or be obliged to hold your 
tongue. 

1811. Lex, Sal,, s.v. Mum. An 
intexjection directing silence. Mum for 
that : I shall be siTent as to that. As 
mute as Mumchancr, who was hanged 
for saying nothing; a friendly xeproiach 
to any one who seems low-spirited and 
silent 

d,\%\l, HoLMAN, Abroad and at 
Home, iii. 2. You know, one should 
not brag of one's conneadons, so mum's 
THB WORD before my fcUher; I must pass 
off for a foreign count; so mind your 
hits, Dicky. 

1820. Scott, The Abbot, ch. xv. 
' We grow older everv moment we stand 
idle, and life is too short to be spent in 
playing mumchancb.' 

1887. TwsoxMKt^Qon, Jack Brag, 
ii. 3. I could tell you such a story— 
but, MUM, for the present. 

1847. Haluwbll, Archaic and 
Provincial Words, s.v. Mumbudobt, a 
cant woid inplying silence. 

1855. Thackeray, Nevjcomes,XMA. 
The boys axe always mum under the eyes 
of the usher. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
Mum. Say nothing; nothing to say. 

25 
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1868. H. KmosLBY, Aush'n EUiot, 
ch. vi. This man could talk to her and 
amuse her, when he sat MimcHAifCS. 

1869. C. Rbaob, Foul Play, ch. 1. 
To use her own words, she was one as 
couldn't abide to sit mumchancb. 

1898. MiLUKBN, ^Arry Ballads, p. 
35. A fig for sech mumchancb old 
miwies. 

1896. H. B. Marriott- Watson, in 
New Revieto, July, p. 4. But when the 
Law says mum, why I says mum, too, 
as in duty bound. 

yierb, (theatrical).— To act 

1569. Prbston, Cambyses [Dodslby, 
Old Plavs (1874), iv. a^x]. Running at 
tilt, justuig, witJD running at the nng, 
Masquing and mumming, with each kind 
of thing. 

159a Florio, Worlde of Wordet, 
Matcarare, to maske ... to mum, to 
doke, to hide. 

1606. Return from Parnassus 
[DoDSLKY, Old Plays (1874), ix. xool. 
And all die grisly sprights of griping bell 
With MUMMTNo look hath £>gg'd thee 
nnce thy birth. 

1861-61. Mayhbw, Lond. Lab,, ili. 
X49. We csU strolling acting, mumming 
and the actors mummers. 

Mumble-crust, subs. (old). — ^A 
toothless man or woman. 

1628. MiDDLBTON and Rowley, 
Spanish Gypsy, ii. i. Farewell, old 
greybeard;— adieu mother mumblb-crust. 

MUMBLI-MATINS, Subs. (old).— A 

priest 

<f.l676. Bishop Pilkinoton, IVks., 26. 
How can they be learned baring none 
to teach them but Sir John Mumblb- 

MATINS? 

Mumble-news, subs, (old collo- 
quial). — A tale-bearer. 

1594. Shakspbarb, Lovers Labour 
Lost, V. 2. Some mumblb-nbws, some 
trencher-knight, some Dick. 

MUMBLEPEO, subs, (venery).— The 
female pudendum. "For sfn<mym% 
see Monosyllable. 



Mumble-Sparrow, subs, (old). — 
See quot 

1785. Grosb, Vulg, Tonirue, s.v. 
MuMBLB Sparrow. A cruel sport prac- 
tised at wakes and fairs, in the following 
manner : A cock sparrow whose wings 
are clipped, is put mto the crown of a 
hat ; a man having his arms tied behind 
him, attempts to bite off the sparrow's 
head, but is generally obliged to desist, 
by the many pecks and pinches he re- 
ceives from the enraged bird. 

MUMBO-JUMBO, subs, (common). — 
I. An AMcan deity. 

1881. T. Carlylb, Sartor Re artus, 
p. 137, ed. 1858. So likewise a da^ 
comes when the Runic Thor with his 
Eddas, must withdraw into dimness and 
many an African Mumbo-Jumbo and 
Indian Pawaw be utterly alx>lished. 

1864. The Times, 2 Nov. And 
MuMBO-JuMBO will not be put off with 
inferior articles— the slightest blemish in 
colour or inferiority in cloth is instantty 
detected and rdected by these semi- 
savagcs, hence the greatest care is ne- 
cessary in catering for their wants. 

2 . (colloquial). — Unmeaning 
jargon. 

Mum- BUDGET. See Mum. 

MUM-QLA88, subs, (old).— The Mo- 
nument on Fish St Hill. 
1760. DvcHB &. Pardon, Diet., s.v. 

1786. Grosb, Vul^. Tongue, s.v. 
1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

Mummer, subs, (theatrical). — i. A 
pla3rer. 

1599. Solyman and Perseda 

I Dodslby, Old Plays (1874), v. 309]. 
was one of the mummbrs myself, simple 
as I stand here. 

1605. Marston, Insatiate Coun- 
tesse, iii. Dost make a mummer of me, 
oze-head ? Make answer gentlCTsan. 

1610. Sharspearb, Coriotanus,^i, 
X. If you chance to be pinched with 
the choUck, you make faces like mummbrs. 

1778. CoLBS, Diet., s.v. 

1821. EoAN, lorn (s» Jerry, p. 78. 
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1851-61. H. 'if/LAweWf London Lab. t 
ill. 141. 'They talk of strolling actora 
living so jollily and well, but I never 
knew it nill to my share. What we 
call a mummer's feed is potatoes and 
herrings.' 

1871. Newark Advertiser^ x8 Jan. 
A party of mummbrs visited the towns 
and villages of North Notts during the 
past fortnight, and highly divertca the 
inhabitants by their duidng, singing of 
old songs, and the play of the Hobby 
Horse. The latter pl&y was in existence 
in the davs of the Plantagenets, and 
probably the song and tune which they 
sang, vu., ' When Joan's ale was new.' 

1686. Fun^ 4 August, p. 44. Now 
is the witching hour when country com- 
panies are formed, and mummbrs go on 
tour. 

1898. Daily Telegraph, 30 March. 
Mr. J. L. Toole has humorously described 
how at the outset of hb career he once 
took lodgings in a house, the proprietor 
of which, when die popular comedian 
went away, cordially shook hands with 
him, and said how delighted he should 
be to see him again, although he was 
a mummbr; for, the prudent man added, 
* the last MUMMBRs took away the chain 
and tables.' 

2. (pugilistic). — ^The mouth. 

For synonyms see Potato-trap. 

1785. Gross, Vulg. Tongue^ s.v. 

1818. EoAv. Boxiana, ii. 559. Then 

he hit him on the mummer, and on the 

ropes he dropped. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabnlum^ •.▼. 

Mummer Y-covE, subs. (old). — An 
actor. For synonyms see Cack- 

UNO-COVE. 

MUMMINQ-SHOW, suhs. (theatrical). 
— A travelling entertainment; a 
strolling company. 

1871. London Figaro, 7 Oct. A 
scenic artist and actor in Theatres Royal 
at some goodly 3/- per week, and the 
same in a travelling mumming show, 
sharing at the drum-head my 4d. per night. 

Mummy. To beat to a mummy, 
verb. phr. (old). — To beat se- 
verely. 



Mump, verb. (old). — i. To beg. 

1624. Massincbr, Parliament of 
Love, ii. x. And, when she finds she 
is of all forsaken. Let my lady Pride 
repent in vain, and mump. And envy 
others' markets. 

1683. Maick at Midnight, ii. x. 
Remember that you do not mump, as if 
you were chewing bacon. 

1678. Davenant, Playhouse to 
Let, V. Of MUMPINO minx would we 
were fairly out. 

1678. Cotton, Virgil Travestit, 
in Works (1715), Bk. iv. p. 7a. Then 
she begins to mump and smatter. 

</.1680. RocHBSTBR, A Dream, To see 
it MUMP, and wagg its upper lip. 

1728. Bailby, English Dictionary, 
s.v. Mump .... to spunge upon, to 
beg. 

1755. Johnson, Eng. Diet. (18x4), 
s.v. Mump. In cant language. To go 
a begging. 

1820. Lamb, Elia (Two Races of 
Men). To say no to a poor petitionary 
rogue (your bastard borrower), who, by 
his mumping visnomy, tells you that he 
eicpects nothing better. 

1849-61. Macaulay, Hist. Eng. 
aix. ' One prince came mumping to them 
annually with a lamentable story about 
his distresses.' 

1866. Temfle Bar, xvii.iSy Having 
MUMPBO a small shop and seveoral private 
houses. 

1883. G. A. SCala], III. London 
News, 17 Nov., p. 475, col. 3. Although 
the tramp when hard pressed solicits alms 
or food, he is not a mumping or pro- 
fessional beggar. 

1887. W. E. Henley, Villon*s 
Straight Tip. Bonnet, or tout, or 
mump and gag. 

2. (old). — To overreach. 

1671. Buckingham, Rehearsal, p. 
2\. I'm resolv'd to mump your proud 
players. 

1673. Wycherlev, Gentleman Dan- 
cing Master, iii. i. You will mump 
the poor old father. 



Mumper, subs. 
1665, 1748, 
1876. 



(old). — See quots. 
I755» 1785 and 
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English synonyms. Abram- 
man (or -cove); bawdy-basket; 
Bedlam-beggar ; blue-gown (old 
Scots'); cadator; cadger; canter; 
croaker ; ciulail ; dnrry-nacker ; 
dry-land sailor; filer; frater; 
goose-shearer; Irish toyle; key- 
hole whisder; master of the blade 
art ; maunder ; milestone-monger ; 
moucher; mud-plunger; mugger; 
mumper; munger ; needy-mizzler ; 
niffler ; overland-mailer (or -man) ; 
palliard ; paper- worker ; pikey ; 
ruffler; scoldrum ; shivering James 
(or Jemmy); shyster; skipper- 
bird; skitting-dealer ; silver-beg- 
gar; street-ganger; strolling-mort ; 
sundowner; swag-man; tinkard; 
Tom of Bedlam; traveller; turn- 
pike; uhlan; upright man; wash- 
man; whip-jack. 

For foreign synonyms see 
Shyster. 



R. Hkad, English Rogue^ Pt. 
50 (1874). MUMPBRS gentile 



DuRFBY, Collin's Walk, C. 

That even Vagabonds and 

Have from my bounty had full 



1665. 
I. ch. 

[genteel] 

1690. 
I. p. 27. 

MUMPERS, 

Bumpen. 

1690. Crownb. English Friar, ii. 
1. My lady is . . . raSier a mumpbr ; 
she lias begg'd the backhouse, the 
gardens, to lay herself and her goods in. 

1698. CoNQRBVB, Old Batchelor, 
Lucy, Hang thee— Beggar's curl— Thy 
master is but a mumpbr in love, lies 
canting at the gate. 

1694. Poor Robin [Narbs]. Since 
the king of beggars was married to die 
queen of sluts, at Lowjnr-hill, near Beg- 
g^ars-bush, being most splendidly attended 
on by a ragged regiment of mumpers. 

1708. Ward, London Spy, pt. I. p. 
7. He is one of those gentile mumpers, 
we call Cadators; he goes a Circuit 
round England once a year, and under 
Pretence of a decay*d gentleman, gets 
both Money and Entertainment at every 
good House ho comes at. 



1705. Hudibras Redivivus, pt. 4. 
Here, said I, take your mumpbr's fee, 
Lei*s see one; thank you, sir, said she. 

1712. Spectator, No. 509- The 
MUMPBRS, Uie halt, the blind, and the 
lame. 

1748. T. Dycbb, Dictionary (5th 
ed.) Mumpers (S.) among the Gipsy 
Crew, is called the 47th order of canters 
or genteel beggars, who will not accept 
of victuals, but only money or deaths. 

1754. The World, No. 64. I was 
at his door by nine; where, afier the 
fiuhion of mumpers, I gave but one single 
knock for fear of <Usturbing him. 

1756. Johnson, Eng, Diet, (1814), 
s.v. Mumpbr. In cant language. A 
b««gar. 

1777. Bau^y, Eng, Diet,, s.v. 
Mumper, a genteel beggar. 

1786. Gross, Vulg. Tongue, 8.v. 
Mumper, originally beggars of the^nteel 
kind, but since used for beggars m gen- 
eral. 

1880. Scott, Doom oj Devorgoil, 
ii. 2. The courtier begs a riband or a 
star, And like our gentler mumpers, is 
provided With false certificates of health 
and fortune Lost in the public service. 

1884. W. H.AiNSWORTH,^<?tf*trew</, 
p. 130 (ed. 1864). * Ha, ha ! Are you 
there, my old death's head on a mop- 
stick?* said Turpin, with a laugh. * Ain't 
we merry mumpers, eh? Keeping it up 
in style. Sit down, old Noah; make 
yourself comfortable, Methusalem.' 

1849. Macaulay, Hist, Eng,, iii. 
A Lincoln's Lin mumper was a proverb. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 

1868. TempU Bar, xxiv. 537. When 
he can't go on in that racket he'll turn 

MXmPER. 

1876. Hindlbv, Adventures of a 
Cheap Jack, p. 64. A big mumpbr, that 
is a half-bred gipsey. 



MUMPER'8-HALL, SUbs, (old).— A 

hedge tavern ; a beggar's alehouse. 
1786. Grosb, Vulg, Tongue, s.v. 

Mum PI NO, subs, and adj. (old). — 
Begging. 
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1820-38. Lamb, Blia, Works (ed. 
1852), p. 189. When they come with their 
coantmnt looks and mumpino tones. 

Mumpins, subs. (old). — Alms. 

r.l460. TowneUjt My tier its t Primus 
Pasiorumy p. 89. 2d Pastor. ... let as go 
foder Our mompyns. 

Mumpish, subs, (colloquial). — Dull; 
dejected. 

MuMPLB-MUMPER. See Mummer. 

Mumps, subs, (common). — Low 
spirits. See quot. 1754. 

1599. Kashs, Lenten Stuffe^ in 
Wks, (Grosart). V. 267. Tho Sonne was 
so in his mumps vppon it, that it was 
almost noone before hee could goo to 
cart that day. 

1754. B. MARTiN,^«^./>iW.(2nded.). 
Mumps. . . . flouts, or ill humour. 

Mu MP8IMU8, subs. (old). — See quot. 

1847. Halliwkll, Archaic &» 
Provincial Words, s.v. Mumfsimus. 
An old error in which men obstinately 
persevere : taken from a tale of an 
ignorant monk, who in his breviary had 
always said mumpsimus instead of 
sum/simuSf and being told of his 
mistake, said, * I will not chan^ my 
old MUMPSIMUS for your new SMmpsimus*, 

MUNCH-PRESENT (OT MOUNCH-PRB- 

SENT), subs. (old). — See ante. 

MuND. See MuNS. 

MUNDUNQUS, subs, (old).— Bad 
tobacco. 

r.l888. Loify AUmony, U. 3. Sir 
G reg o r y Shap^ess, a mundunoo mono- 
polist. 

1665. Howard, The Committee, ii. 
A pipe of the worst mundunous. 

1671. Shadwkll, Humorists, iii. 
41. A glass of Win^-Bottle-Ale in one 
hand, and a pipe of mundumous in the 
other. 



</.1680. BuTLBR, Remains [1759, ii. 
107]. Spoiled the tobacco for it presently 
became mundunous. 

1689. J. Phillips, Satyr against 
Hypocrites, 13. Now steams of garlick 
whiffing thro' the nose Stank worse than 
Luther s socks, or foot-boy's toes. With 
diese MUNDUMCOS, and a breath that 
smells Like standing pools in subterra- 
nean cells. 

1691-2. Gentlemen* s Journal, Mar., 
p. 10. To nasty muicdunous, and heath 
'nish small beer. 

1708. Ward, London Spy, Part 
IV. p. 80. The mixtures of scents that 
arose from mundunous-tobacco. 

1755. Johnson, Diet., s.v. Mun- 
dumous, n. f. Stinking tobacco. A cant 



1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

1824. Scott, St. Ronan*s Well, 
zxxii. Her jet-black cutty pipe, from 
which she soon sent such clouds of vile 
MUNDUNGUS vapour as must have cleared 
the premises of Lady Penelope. 

Adf. (old). — Stinking. 

1750. RoBBRTSON oi Straan, Poems, 
50. To drink mundunous alb. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
MoNDONGO. Filthy; full of stench; it 
stinks beyond the power of endurance. 

MuNQ, subs, (American). — News; 
MUNO-NEWS = false news. 

1849. New York Express, 17 Feb. 
As many of our citizens who intend to 
go to California may base their arrange- 
ments upon the muno nbws of some 
of the papers, we conceive it to be our 
duty to state that most of these letters 
are fictions. 

Verb, (tramps'). — See quota. 

1811. Lex, Bal., s.v. 

1861-61. Mayhbw, Lond. Lab., i. 
265. I sold small artides of Tunbridge 
ware, perfumery, 8cc., 8cc., and by 
MUNGiNG (begging) over them— some- 
times in Latin—got a better living than 
I e:q;>ected, or probably deserved. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
MuNO. To solicit; to beg. 
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1893. Emerson, Signor T.ippo^ 52. 
Many's the time you've bc^n waiting 
on me coming home to give you some 
of the grub I've munobd. 

MUNQARLY (MUNJARI, or MUNQARE), 

stibs, (st't)llei3' and tramps'). — See 
quots. 

1851-61. H. Mayubw, London Lab. 
and Lon. Poor^ iii. 149. We [strolling 
actors] call breakfast, dinner, tea, 
supper, all of them muncarb. 

1876. HiNDLBY, Adventures of a 
Cheap ^ackf p. 170. Help you and 
your school to some dinarlv and mun- 
OARLY, i.e.t money and food. 

1889. Answer St xx May, p. 37A. 
The ' clobber ' (old dothes} whidi 
have been presented by charitable per- 
sons are exchange and sold, broken 
meat and scraps of bread (< Bull and 
MuiiJARi' they are called) are given 
out liberally, and the blind men and 
cripples are the joUiest crowd imagin- 
able. 

1898. Emerson, Signor LippOf x. 
I . . . went to one of my regular 
padding-kens to sell the mungarly to 
some of the needies there for nova 
soldi. Ibid. X2. Chuck it, we'll go and 
have a bit of mungarly now. 

MUN0ARLY-CA8A, subs. (tliieves').— 
See quot. 

1864. Times, x8 Oct. Another 
curious instance of the prevalence of 
this Lingua Franca is the word Mun- 
garly, as representing bread or food. 
Mungarly Casa is a baker's shop, 
evidently a corruption of some Lingua 
Franca phrase for an eating-house. 
The well-known Nix Mangiare stairs 
at Malta derive their name from the 
endless beggars who lie there and shout 
* Nix Manc[iarc,' i.e., ' Nothing to CAt,' 
to excite the compassion of the English 
who land there — an expression which 
exhibits remarkably the mongrel com- 
position of the Lingua Franca, man- 
giare being Italian, and nix an evident 
importation from Trieste or other 
Austrian seaport. 

M UNPIN, subs. (old). — In//. = the 
teeth. For synonyms see Grin- 
ders. 



</.1450. Lydgatb, Minor Poems, p. 
30. Thy MONE-PYMNES bene lyche old 
yuong. 

MUNS, subs. I. (old).— The mouth. 
See quot 1665. Also MuND. 

1665. R. Head, English Rogue, 
Pt. I. ch. V. p. 50 (1874). MuNNS. The 
Face. 

1724. Coles, Bng. Did., s.v. 

1780. FOOTR, Mirror, i. Why, you 
jade, you look as rosy this morning, I 
must have a smack at your munns. 

1789. G. Parkbr, Life's Painter, 
*The Hunter's Christening*. The first 
thing that was done, Sir, Was handling 
round the kid. That all might smack 
his MUNS, Sir. 

1811. Lex. BaL, s.v. 

1819. T. Moore, Tom Crib's Me- 
morial, p. 16. While Sandy's long 
arms . . . Kept/at^/iM^about the poor 
Porpus's MUNS, Till they made him as 
hot and as cross as lent Buns! 

1823. Bkk, Diet. Turf, s.v. Muns 
— the mouth. 'One a penny, two a 
penny, hot cross buns, If you have no 
daughters give them to your sons : If you 
have no sons, stuff them in your muks.' 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
MuND. The mouth. Ibid. Mumds, the fitce. 

2. in ^>f^. (obsolete). — A 
MOHAWK (q.V.), 

MUNSTER-HEIFER, subs. (old). — See 
quot 

1785. Grose, Vnlg. Tongue, s.v. 
Munstbr Hbifkr. An Irish woman. A 
woman with thick legs is said to be 
like a Munstbr hkifbr ; <>., beef to the 
heels. 

1811. Lex. Ball., s.v. 

MUNSTER-PLUMS, .rM^j.(oommon). — 
Potatoes; murphies (^.f.). 
1785. Grosb, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. 

MUR, subs, (back slang). — Rum. 
Nettock of mur = quartern of 
rum. 
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Murder. S€e Blue Murder. 
The murder is out, phr, 
(colloquial). — The mystery is dis- 
played. 

MURERK, subs, (tramps').— The 
mistress of the house. See Burerk. 

MURKAUKER, subs. (obsolete).— A 
monkey. [Jacko Macauco, or 
Maccacoo, was a famous fighting 
monkey, who used some fifty 
years ago to display his prowess 
in the Westminster Rt]. 

Murphy, subs, (common).— i. A 
pouto: cf. Donovan. Also 

MURFH. 

English synonyms. Bog- 
orange; Donovan; Irish apricot; 
Mimster-plum, or orange ; murph ; 
ruggin; spud; tatur. 

1811. Lex, BaL, s.v. 

1821. Egak, Anecdotes of ike 
Jurf, 154. Mathews relished the Iiish 
stews and murphies. 

1889. Comic Almanetck^ 199. 
Having well roasted my murphy, I 
take him cum grano salts, 

1842. Punchy ii. 214, col 2. A story 
that Raleigh first introduced the potato- 
meaning the MURPHY— into this coimtry. 

1866. J. HuoHBS, Tom BrowH*s 
School-Days Pt, 1. vi. 'That's our 
School-house tuck-shop— she bakes such 
stunning murphies, we'll have a penn' 
orth each for tea; come along, or 
they'll all be gone.* 

18M. Leisure Hour, 3 Jan., p. X2, 
col. 2. Past the potato and coal shed, 
well known to the Irish labourer, who 
for twopence can get three pounds of 

MURPHIXS. 

1869. Thackeray, Peg of -^««- 
vaddy. Playing round the fire, which of 
biasing turf is. Roaring to the pot which 
bubbles with the murphies. 

1888. sporting Life, xo Dec. 
Surround him with a stack of bottles of 
ale and a dish of murphies. 



2. (American). — An Irishman. 

3. (colloquial), — Morpheus, 

i.e.y sleep. 

1748. SvLOUxn, Roderick Random. 
What time Murphy sends his slipping 
puppies to the heyes of mortals. 

MURPHY'8-FACB, subs. (Irish).— A 
pig's head. 
1819. Vaux, Memoirs, s.v. Mur- 
phy's Countenance. 

MUSH (Mush-topper or Mush- 
room), subs, (common). — I. See 
quots. 

1821. Hagoart, Life, 62. In one 
shop they robbed two mush-topers. 

1866. H. Mayhbw, Gt. World of 
London, p. 6, note. Fanciful metaphors 
contribute largely to the formation of 
slang. It is upon this principle that the 
mouth has come to be styled the • tater- 
trap •;.... umbrellas, ' mushrooms' 
(or, briefly ' mush '). 

1859. Matsell, Vocabulum, s.v. 
Mush. An umbreUa; the mouth, in 
pugilism. 

1870. London Figaro, 15 Jane- 
What pretty faces, mush of mme, I ve 
sheltered 'neath thy shade I What joUy 
walks in *auld lang syne ' Beneath thy 
ribs I've made 1 

2. (old).— The mouth. 
1785. Grose, Vulg. Tongue, s,v. 
1811. Lex. Sal., s.v. 
1859. Matsell, Vocabulum, s.v. 
1887. Walpord, Antiquarian, 
252. S.V. 

MUSH- (or Mushroom-) faker (or 

MUSH-TOPPER-FAKBR). — See 
quot. 1 85 1. MUSHFAKING = 

mending umbrellas. 

1821. Haogart, Life, 56. Tommy 
Twenty, a mush-topbr-pakbr. 

1851-61. ll.ldAYHttW, London Lab., 
ii. 28. In Umbrellas and Paratoh 
the second-hand traffic is large, but 
those vended in the streets are nearly 
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all ' done up ' for street-sale by the 
claas known as mush or more properly 

MUSHROOM FAKERS. Idcm.^ U. X27. 

The umbrella-menders are known by 
an appellation of an appropriatenev 
not uncommon in street language. They 
are uushroom-fakbrs. The form of &e 
expanded umbrella resembles that of a 
mushroom, and it has the farther charac- 
teristic of being rapidly or suddenly 
raised, the mushroom itself springing up 
and attaining its full size in a very brief 
space of time. The term, however, like 
sul street or popular terms or phrases, 
has become very generally condensed 
among those who carry on the trade— 
the^ are now mush-vakers, a word 
which, to any one who has not heard 
the term in fdl, is as meaningless as any 
in the vocabulary of slang. 

1896. Emerson, Signer Ltppo^ ox. 
My old man . . . got hu duddet by 
chinay-faking and mush-fakimo. 

M U8HR00M, subs, (common). — i . A 
hat 

2. (venery). — The female pu- 
dendum. For syiioii3rms see Mo- 
nosyllable. 

3. (old). — See quots. 

1622. Bacon, Nai. Hist. [Enc. 
Did.]. Mushrooms come up in a night, 
and yet they are unsown ; and therefore 
such as are upstarts in state, they call 
in reproach mushrooms. 

1811. Lex. Bal.fn.v. Musbroom. 
A person or family suddenly raised to 
riches and eminence : an allusion to 
that fungus which starts up in a night. 

1869. Matsbll, yocadulmm, s.v. 

Music, subs. (American). — i. Fun; 
fix>lic. 

2. (American). — See quot 

1859. Matsbll, VocabulMmt s.v. 
Music. The verdict of a jury when they 
find not guilty. 

3. (old).--5;f^ quot 

1785. Grose, Vulg. Ttmgue, s,v. 
Music. The watchword among high- 
wavmen, signifying the person is a friend, 
ana must pass unmolea^. 



1811. Lear. BaL, s.v. 
4. (old). — See quot 

1811 Lex. Sal., s.v. Music .... 
is also an Irish term, in tossing up, to 
express the haip side, or reverse, of a 
farthing or halfpenny opposed to the 
head. 

To FACE THE MUSIC. See 
FACE. 

Music-box, subs, (common).— A 
piano. 

1863. C. RsADB, Hard Cask, i. 
178. But just you hear her sing, that is 
all . . . Just smiles and sits down to Uie 

MUSIC-BOX. 

MusiciANER, subs. (American).— A 
musician. 

1848. BuRTOiff, If^agperies etc., p. 
X 86. The landlord cursed the Mtmci anbr 
who paid his rent in such nncurrent notes. 

Muslin (or a bit of muslin), subs. 
(common). — A woman. For syno- 
nyms see Petticoat. 

1828. MoNCRiBFF, Tom and Jerry, 
i. I. A BIT OF MU8UN ou the sly. 

182a G. Griffin, Collegians, z. 
Captain, I see you laugh a great deal, 
but 3rou mustn't laugh at our girls, though, 
there are sume pretty bits o' musun 
there, I can tell you. 

1848. W. T. MoNCRiXFF, like Scamps 
o^ London, \.x. I came up to town to see 
life, leaving behind mo as pretty a piecb 
OF MUSUN as you'd wish to see. 

1840. Thackbrait, Pendennis, 1. 
*That was a pretty bit of musun hang- 
ing on your arm— who was she ? ' 

1884. Hawlby Smart, Post to 
Finish, 12%. One thing more : take my 
advice, and keep clear of muslin for the 
next six or seven years. It's brought as 
many of your profession to grief as spirits. 

MUSN'T-MENTION-BMS, suhs. (com- 
mon). — Trousers. For synonyms 
see Bags and Kicks. 

Muss, subs. (American). — l. Con- 
fusion; a fuss. See quot 1859. 
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1848. Burton, Waggeries efc,^ p. 
25. They soon raised a pretty muss, and 
kept on tearin' at each other like a pack 
o* wolves. 

1848. DUKXVAOB, Stray Smfy'ects^ 
p. Z38. You're eternally kicking up A 
MUSS with somebody. 

1848. ToiCBS, Sketches of Travel^ 
p. 9. We're all in a muss now gettin' 
ready for the journey. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocahulum^ s.t. 
Muss. A quarreU a row. 

1888. Texas Si/tings, x8 Aug. 
* Raw oysters for two, mister.' * Yes, 
sir — have 'em in the sheU ? ' ' Yes, John, if 
you think you kin open 'em 'thout makin' 
a muss.' 

3. (old). — A tenn of endear- 
ment [Probably from mouse]. 

1596. J[ONSOif, Every Man in His 
Humour, li. 3. What ails you, sweet- 
heart ? Are you not well ? Speak, good 

MUSS. 

Verb, (American). — To confuse; 
to disorder; to mess-up. 

, MustY, adj, (American). — Disor- 
dered. Also MUSSED-UP. 



Detroit Free Press. Neither 
of us got two winks of sleep during the 
night on the car, and Mr. Bowser nar- 
rowly escaped coming into deadly con- 
flict with conductor and porter. 'We 
reached Chicago in a mussbd-up con- 
dition. 

MU8TAN0, subs. (American).— An 
officer entering the U. S. navy 
from the merdiant service, after 
serving through the Civil War. 

Mustard-pot, j«*j. (venery).— The 
fcm2\e pudendum. For synonyms 

see MONOSYLLABLE. 

Mutch IR, subs, (thieves'). — See 
quot. 

1862. H. Maybbw, Lon, Lab,, Iv. 
282. They loiter about the streets and 
public-houses to steal from drunken per- 
sons, and are called < Bug-hunters ' and 

NUTCUBRS. 



MuTB, subs, (old: now recognised). 
— See quot. 

1785. Gross, Vulg, longue, s.v. 
MuTB. An undertaker's servant, who 
stands at the door of a peison l]^ng in 
state : so named from being supposed 
mute with grief. 

Mutton (or laced mutton). — i. 
A loose woman. Generic for the 
sex. 

1569. Bracton, De Legibus, ii. 
Courtisans. . . . oves, 

1578. "^vaxvtomZtPromos and Cas,, 
6, pi. i. p. 14. And I smealt he loved 

LASB MUTTON Well. 

1594. Grbbnb, Frier Bacon, in 
IVks. (Grosart), ziii. 94. The old lecher 
hath gotton holy mutton to him, a Nunne 
my lord. 

1595. Shaksfbarb, Thto Gentlemen 
of Verona, i. i. Ay, sir: I, a lost 
mutton, gave your letter to her, a lac'd 
mutton; and she, a lac'd mutton, gave 
me, a lost mutton, nothing for my labour. 

1596. Nashb, Have mith You, 
[Grosart (1885), ili. 6x]. He that wold 
not stick so to extoll sUle rotten lac'd 
MUTTON, will .... sucke figges out of 
an asses fundament. 



1699. Brbton, Wil of Wit [Gro- 
sart (1879), ii. c, 6a /x. 18]. If your 
stomache stande to flesn, eate ofaUttle 
warme mutton, but take heede it be 

not LACBD. 

1602. MiDDLBTON, Blurt Master 
Constable, sign. B. Lax. Pilcher, Cupid 
hath got me a stomacke, and I long 
for lac'd mutton. Pit, Plaine mutton 
without a lace would serve. 

1602. Dbkker, Honest Whore 
[DoDSLBY, Old Plays, iii. 365]. Baa, 
lamb, there you lie, for I am mutton. 

160i. Marlow, Doctor Faustus 
[Narbs].! am one that loves an inch oi raw 
MUTTON, better than an dl of dride 
stodcfish ; and the €rst letter of my name 
begins with lel ch e ty . 

1606. Return from Pamassms 
rpoDSLST Old Plays (1874), ix. x8o]. 
But there's no pleasure always to be 
tied to a piece of mutton . . . For mine 
own part ... I am well-provided of 
three Doundng wenches. 
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1808. Macrin, Dumb KnigM 
[DoDSLBY, Old Plays (1874), x. 134]. 
'She tt meat for your master.' 'And 
your man, sir, may lick your foul trencher.' 
* Ay, but not eat of his mutton.' 

1614. Cook, City Gallant [Dods- 
LBT, Old Plays (1874), ». 279]. More 
villany ; there's another goodly mutton 
going. 

1620. MiDDLBTON, Chaste Afaid^ ii. 
I'll tender her a husband; I keep of 
purpose two or three gulls in pickle To 
eat such mutton with, and she shall 
choose one. 

1624. JoNSON, Masque of Nep. TH- 
Mw/A [Cunningham, iii]. Cook, O whom 
for mutton, or kid? Child. AfineLAc'D 
MUTTON Or two; and either has her 
frisking husband. 

1688. RowLBY, Match at Midnight. 
' ii. z. Say she be young ... If, like an ola 
cock he with young mutton meet He 
feeds like a cuckol£ 

1640. Rawuns, The Rebellion^ iv. 
No more, I say, it is a parcel of excellent 
MUTTON. I'll cut it up myself. 

1640. J. Hbywood, Lovers Mistress, 
ii. [Cupid described as] Lord of lamen- 
tations, and Monsieur of mutton-lac'd. 

1690. B. E., Diet. Cant. Crew, s.v. 

1719. D\nmY, Pills t<f Purge, i. 
p. ^^. I'm a loyn of mutton plainly 
dressed. And those nice volk, lovo aU 
their mutton lac'd. 

1726. New Cant. Diet., s.v. 

1785. Gross, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

1811. Lex. Bal.fS.v. Lacbd Mutton, 
a prostitute. 

1859. Matsbll, Vocabulum, s.v. 
Lacbd Mutton, a common woman. 

2. (venery). — See quota. 181 1 
and 1864. For synoD3rih8 see 

MONOSYLLABIS. 

^.1680. RocHBSTBR, Epitaph on Chas. 
II. Here lies our MurroN-eating king. 
Whose word no man relies on; He 
never said a foolish thing. And never 
did a wise one. 

1693. CoNORBVB, Old Batchelor, 
iv. 6. You don't love mutton, you 
Magdalen unconverted? 

1697. Vanbruoh, The Provoked 
Wtfe, iv. And I hope your punks 
will give you sauce to your mutton. 



1811. Lex, Bal., s. v. Mutton. In 
her MUTTON, ije„ having carnal know- 
ledge of a woman. 

1864. HoTTBN, Slang Diet., s.v. 
Mutton. In that dass of English sodety 
which does not lay any claim to refine- 
ment, a fond lover is often spoken of as 
being *fond of his mutton,' which, by 
the way, in this place does not mean the 
woman so much as something dse. 

3. in pU (Stock Exchange).— 
The Turidsh loans of 1865 and 
'873' [From being in part se- 
cured cm the sheep-tax]. 

4. (colloquial). — A sheep. 

1595. Shakspbarb, T^mo Gentle- 
men, i. i. xo6. Here's too small a pas- 
ture for such store of muttons. 

1598. Shakspbarb, Merchant of 
Venice, i. ,3. Flesh of muttons, bec6, 
or goats. 

^.1626. Bacon [quoted by Johnson]. 
The flesh of muttons is better tasted 
where the sheep feed upon wild Uiyme 
and wholesome hcrl». 

^.1627. Havward [quoted by John- 
son]. Within a few days were bronght 
out of the country two thousand muttons. 
1755. Johnson, Bng, Diet., s.v. 
Mutton, (a) A sheep. Now only in lu- 
dicrous language. 

1860. Thackeray, Philip, ch. zz. 
The appetites of those little ones were 
frightful, the temper of Madame la G£n^- 
rale was almost intolerable, but Charlotte 
was an angel, and the General was a 
mutton — a true MUTTON. . . . The brave 
are often muttons at home. 

Bow-wow MUTTON. 5^BOW- 
WOW. 

To CUT ONE'S BnJTTON, verb, 
phr, (common). — To dine. 

Dead as mutton, /Ar. (com- 
mon). — See Dead. 

1885. C. Sblby, The Widow*s 
Victim. I'm caught in a trap— dbadas 

MUTTON I 

Mutton dressed lamb-fash- 
ion, subs. phr. (common). — An 
old woman dressed young. 
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To RETURN TO ONE*S MUTTONS, 

verb, phr, (coUoquial). — To hark 
back to the point at issue. 

1868. Brswbr, Phrase <Sr» Fabler 
8.V. MouTONS. The phrase is taken from 
an old French I^y» called rAvocai 
PaikcliHt in which a woollen-draper 
charges a shepherd with stealing sheep. 
In telling his grievance he kept for ever 
running away from his subject; and to 
throw discremt on the defendant's attor- 
ney, accused him of stealing a piece of 
cloth. The judge had to pull him up 
every moment with 'Mais, mon ami, 

KEVENONS k NOS MOUTONS.' 

1889. Pall Mall Gaa., 8 Nov., p. a, 

col. X. ' Now to RKTURN TO OUR MUTTONS. 

Here is a drawer full of M.P.*s, Liber- 
als, Radicals, Conservatives.' 

1890. G. Allbn, TAe Tenh of 
SheiHf chap. xi. I desire to live and die 
a humble Christian, in complete ignor- 
ance of that hard-hearted science. Let's 

RETURN TO OUR MUTTONS. 

Who STOLE the mutton, 
phr, (obsolete). — See quot 

1868. Brewer, Phrase &* Fable ^ 
S.V. Mutton. Muiion {Who Siolethe) f 
This was a common street jeer flung on 
policemen when the force was first or- 
ganized, and rose thus: The first case 
the force had to deal with was the theft 
of a leg of mutton; but they whollv 
failed to detect the thief, and ue laugh 
turned against them. 

Mutton-chops, subs, (common). — 
I. A sheep's head. 

2. (common). — See quot Also 

MUTTON-CHOP WHISKERS. 

1866. Evening Citizen, 28 July. 
Mr. Steinmetz shaved close, leaving no 
hair on his face save a short pair of 
MUTTON-CHOP whiskers. 

1878. Bksant & RiCB, By Celiacs 
Arbour, ii. His whiskers, equally white, 
were cut to the old-fa^oned regula- 
tion MUTTON-CHOP, verv much like what 
has now come into fasnion again. They 
advanced into the middle of the cheek, 
and were then squared off in a lino 
which met the large stiff collar below 
at an angle of forty-five. 

1880. Life in a Debtor's Prison, 
6a. The equally well-trained whiskers, 



which were of the old military style, 
known as mutton-chops. 

1892. MiLUKEN, *Arry Ballads, p. 
53. White aprons, and trim mutton- 
chopper each side. 

Mutton-cove, subs, (old).— i. The 
Coventry-Street end of Windmill 
Street. [Once a notorious resort of 
harlots]. Cf, Mutton, senses i 
and 2. 

2. (common). — A man addicted 
to women; a mutton-monger 
(^.v.). For synonyms see MoL- 

ROWER. 

Mutton ER, subs, (obsolete Win- 
chester College). — A blow on the 
knuckles from a cricket-ball. 

2. (old). — Amutton-monoer 

Mutton-eyed. See Sheep*s-eyed. 

Mutton-fist (or -hand), subs, (com- 
mon). — A hand large, bony, and 
coarse. 

1672. C. Cotton, Scarronides, Bk. 
i. p. xo (ed. 1725;. With wofiil Heart 
and blubberM Eyes, Lifting his mutton- 
nsTS to th' Skies. 

1698. Dryden, Juvenal, xvi. 45. 
Will he, who saw the soldier's mutton- 
fist. And saw thee matd'd, appear 
within the list To witness truth ? 

1706. Ward, Hudibras Redivivus, 
Vol. I, pt. vii. p. 25. Attended by a 
Rogne, desisn'd To guard and vindicate 
his Jewel With mutton fist and Oaken 
Towel. 

1719. DuRFEY, Pills to Purge, i. 
02. But when plump Ciss got the Ball 
in her mutton fist, once fretted, 
she'd hit it £arther than any. 

1812. H. AND J. Smith, R^'ected 
Addresses (' Punch's Apotheosis '). See 
she twists her mutton fists like Molv- 
ncux or Boelxebub, And t'other's dadc, 
who pats her back, is louder £ur than 
Bell's hubbub. 
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1819. MoORB, Tom Crib, ja. By 
showing such a fist of mutton, As. . . . 
Would take Uie shine £rom Speaker 
Sutton. 

1886. M. Scott, CringU^t Log^ 
viii. But Paul, with his shoulder oi 
MUTTON FIST, gave me a very uncere- 
monious rebuJQf. 

1836. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 
'The Bagman's Dog.' At each twist of 
her wrist, and her great mutton-fist. 

18M. Punch, z. 163. Ruggins of 

the MUTTON-FIST. 

1876. HiNDLBY, Adveninret of a 
Cheap Jach, 190. The bisr fellow's 
MimoN-FisT dropping him a hot 'un. 



MUTTON-HSADBD, adj. (dd).— 
Stl^ld. 
1785. Gross, Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 
1811. Lex, BaL, s.v. 

MUTTON-MONQER, SUbs, (old).— A 

whoreinonger. 

English synonyms. Ballocks 
(orballocker); beard-splitter; belly- 
bumper ; bird (or cock) of the game; 
bird*s-nester ; Bluebeard ; bull ; 
bum-faker (-tickler, -ranger, or 
-worker) ; button-hole-worker ; 
cairion-hunter ; cavaulter; chau- 
vering-cove (or chauverer) ; chim- 
ney-sweep ; cock-fighter ; Corin- 
thian : Don Juan ; fish- (flesh- or 
meat-) monger; fuckster; game- 
cock ; goat ; high priest of Paphos ; 
horseman ; hot- (or warm-) mem- 
ber; hot-'un; jumbler; king of 
clubs; knocker; ladies' tailor; 
leather-stretcher; leg-lifler; ling- 
grappler; miller; mobrower; Mor- 
mon ; Mr. Homer; muttoner; per- 
former ; petdcoal-merchant ; prick- 
scourer; quim-sticker ; rattle-cap; 
rifle-man; rump-splitter; sharp- 
shooter ; smell-smock ; Solomon ; 
sports-man ; stallion ; striker ; 
thrumster ; town- (or parish-) bull ; 



twat-faker ; tummy-tickler; wench- 
er; woodman. 

French SYNONYMS. UnahaU 
Uur de bois (popular) ; un acteur 
(general); un ami (prostitutes') 
un Anglais; un b/b/; un 
bobosse (conunon); un boche 
(popular); un bordelier (ge- 
neral); un boucaneur (popu- 
lar); un boxonneur {boxon = 
brodiel); un cascadtur (theatri- 
cal); un chaud de lapince{pQh 
pular); un chevaucheur (popular); 
un courasson or vieux courasson 
(familiar); un coureur (popular); 
un cousin; un couvreur; un 
dtfnicheur de fauvettes ; un en- 
file' d la rigolade (thieves') ; un 
/talon (= stallion) ; un fou- 
ailleur (popular); un godilleur 
(popular); un goteur (popiilar); 
un gourgandin (popular); un 
Hercule (common); un Homme 
d femmes (common: also, un 
homme ardent, and un homme 
d. ressorts) ; un juponnier ; un 
larcottier (Old French); un 
leveur de femmes (conunon); 
un amant de la lune (popular) ; 
un matou (:= molrower) ; un 
fnenin (Old French) ; un mich/^ 
michet, or micheton (popular: 
from michon = money); un 
milord", un noctambule (popu- 
lar) ; un novateur des plaisirs 
(popular); un paillard (old); 
un paillasson (= mattress) ; un 
port/ sur V article (popular); 
un roumard (thieves'). 

1594. Look About You [Dodslit, 
Old Play* (1874), vii. 473]. Ah I old 
MUTTON-MONOKR, I believe here's work. 

159a Florid, Worlde of Worde*^ 
s.v. Feminiere, a whore-monger, a 
frequenter of women, a mutton monobk. 
Abo belonging or pertaining to women. 
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1600. Str J. OldcatiU, ii. i. 
[Malons, Sup^t, u. s^]< Ton whor- 
lon bawdy pnest I Yoa old mutton- 

MONOBR. 

1602. Dbkker, Honett Whore 
[DODSLBY, Old Playt^ ili. 406]. Is 
't possible tbat the lord HipoUto, whose 
face is as civil as the outside of a 
dedicatory book, should be a mutton- 
monger ? 

1611. Chapman, May-day , ii. p. 38. 
As if yoo were the only noted mutton- 
MONOBR in all the dty. 

1611. CoTORAVB, Dictionarie, A 
noteable smel-smocke, or muttonmon- 
OBR, a conning solicitor of a wench. 

1654 Wbbstbr, Apptui ^ Virr. 
\Aneieni Drama, v^ooltiii. Mutton* t 
MUTTON now. V, Why, was it not so 
ever? C. No, madam, the sinners i' 
the suburbs had almost ta'en the name 
quite away from it, 'twas so cheap and 
common ; but now 'tis at a sweet 
reckoning ; the term time is the mutton- 
monorr m the whole calendar. 

1677. COLBS, DicHonaryt 8.v. 
Mutton-monobr, scortaior. 

1811. Ux, BaL, S.V. 

1847. Haluwbll, Arckp &* Pre 
vtn. Words, s.v. Motonsr. Awencher. 

M UTT0N0U8, adj. (common). — Slow; 
monotonoas. Fr. guitare. 

Mutton-pies, subs, (rhyming). — 
The eyes. For synonyms see 
Peepeks. 

1887. Referee, 7 Nov., p. 7, col. 3. 
Bright as angels from the ddes Were 
her dark-blue mutton-pibs. 

Mutton-thumper, subs, (book- 
binders'). — A bungling workman. 

Mutton -WALK, suhs, (old). — i. The 
saloon at Drory Lane theatre. 

1821. EoAN, Real Life, Tally-ho 
... had not yet learned to trip it 
lightly along the mutton-walk. 

2. (common). — Any resort fre- 
quented by women of the town ; 
spedficaUy Piccadilly ; cf, Flesh- 

MARKBT. 



Mux,v^d.(American). — To muddle 

1860. Blackmorb, Lorna Doot$e, 
Izii. Nicholas . . . had thoroughly muxbd 
up everything. 

1872. J. M. Bailby ('Danbuiy 
Newsman '), They all do ii, 22. Stop 
MUXIN ' that bread ! one would think you 
were a drove of young hogs to see you 
at the table. You've eaten enough for 
twenty people. I shan't have you muxing 
and gauming up the victuals. 

Muzz, verb, (common). — i. To 
intoxicate. 

1886. Comic Almanach,^%, While 
Harlequin half-MUZz'D with wine. Don't 
care a rush for Columbine. 

2. (Westminster School).— To 
read. 

Muzzle, subs, (common). — i. The 
mouth. 

1821. The Fancy, Vol. I. p. 260. 
He . . . got hit anywhere and eveiy- 
where, about the muzzlb particularly. 

1828. Ton. Bbb, Picture 0/ London, 

g. 1x3. Baroers .... having nought more 
I view than to plcnish the muzzlbs of 
bristly handicraftsmen. 

1886. M. Scott, CringU^s Log, 
ziii. With which the worthy lady painted 
our friend's £ace and muzzle in a most 
ludicrous manner. 

2. (old).~.A beard. 

1786. Grosb, Vulg, Tongus, 8.v. 
1811. Lex, Bal,, t.v. 

Verb, (pugOistic).— I. To strike 
in the moutib. 

1851-61. Mathbw, Lend, Labour, 

1. 233. Rasor George and his moll slept 
here the dav afore Christmas; just out 
of 'stir' (jail), for muzzuno a peeler. 

3. (common). — ^To drink. 

3. (old).— To kiss. Cf, MOUSLE. 

1697. Vanbruoh, The Relapse, i. 

2. Ah, 3rou young, hot, lusty thief, let 
roe muzzle yon. {Kisses him). 
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Muzzled bull-doq, subs, phr. My Bloater. See Bloatee 
(nautical). — See quot. 

1867. Smyth, Sailor" t Word Book, 
Bull-do^ or MUZZLED BULL-Doc, the great 
gun which stands housed in theofl&er's 
ward-room cabin. General term for 
main-deck guns. 



My eye I intj. (common). — An ex- 
clamation of surprise. See All 

MT EYE. 



MUZZLER, subs, (pugilists'). — I . See 
quot. i8ii. 

1811. Lex. BaL, s.v. Muzzlbr . . . 
The millingcoTe tipped the cull a muzzlbr; 
the boxer gave the fellow a blow on the 
mouth. 

1818. EoAN, Boxiana^ \\. 459. He 
gave Dick a precious muzzlbr. 

1821. EoAN, Real Life, i. 350. 
He saluted poor Pat with a muzzlbr. 

2. (common). — A dram of spi- 
rits; a 00 {q,v,). 

Muzzy, adj. (common). — Half- 
tipsy ; dull with drink. For S3mo- 
nyms see Drinks and Screwed. 

1780. Tas. Millbr, Humours of 
Oxford^ Act I. p. 7 (2nd cd.). Your 
fellows of colleges arc a parcel of sad, 
MUZZY, humdrum, laxy, ignorant, old 
caterpillars. 

1770. Foots, Lame Lover ^\. Pick- 
ing our teeth, after a damned muzzy 
dinner at Boodle's. 

178». G. Parker, Life's Painter^ 
'The Bunter's Christening.' Long Ned, 
and Dust-Cart Chloe, . . . With whom 
came muzzy Tom. 

1829. BucKSTONB, Billy Taylor^ i. 
The constable of the night is at a ball, 
The ke^>er of the watchhouse down at 
Brighton, And all our brethren muzzy. 

1849. Thackbray, Pendennis, v. 
The captain was not only unaccustomed 
to teU the truth, — he was unable even 
to think it— and fact and fiction reeled 
together in his muzzy, whiskified brain. 

1889. Lie. Vict. Gaz., x8 Jan. 
Mj little game was Tery simple— just to 
sham being muzzy and sulky. 

My Aunt (Aunt Jones or Mrs. 
Jones), subs. phr. (common). — 
The W.C. ; Mrs. Jones (q.v.). 



1819. MOORB, Tom Crib. 36. My 
eyes I how prettily Tom writes. 

1847. Haluwbll, Arch. &* Prov. 
Words, S.V. 

1876. M. E. Braddon, Joshua 
Haggard, ch. Yii. ' Such juicy steak, and 
lots of potato I . . . My k\'e, ain't I 
hungry I' 

1892. F. Amstby, Voces Populi, 
'In the Mall on Drawing-Room Day, 
p. 82. Look at the dimonds all over 
^er bloomin ' old nut. My bvb I 

Myla, subs, (tramps*).— 5^^ Miler. 

Myll. See Mux. 

My Lord. See Lord. 

My Nabs. See Nabs. 

Mynt. See Mint. 

My pippin. See Pippin. 

Myrmidon, subs. (old). — See quot. 
1811. 

1809. Byron, English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers. * When Little's lead- 
less pistol met his eye And Bow Street 
MYRMIDONS stood laughing by.' 

1811. Lex. Bal., s.v. The consta- 
ble's assistants, watdunen etc. 



MY stars and Garters. 
Star. 



See 



Mystery, subs, (common). — A sau- 
sage. Also MYSTERY-BAG. 

English synonyms. Bags of 
mystery; chambers of horrors; 
darbies ; dogs (dog's meat or dog's 
body); mystery-bags; Sharps- Alley 
blood- worms; sore-leg? 
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1887. Hbnley, Culture in the Slums. 
« O crikey. Bill I ' she set to me, she ses. 
'Look sharp/ ses she, ' with them there 
sossiges. Yea I sharp with them there 

BAGS OP MYSTBREB I ' 

1889. Sportsman, 2 Feb. But the 
MYSTERY-BAGS of Sieur X, if we are to 
believe the common report, were far from 
being fragrant. This gentleman has been 
sentenced to six months' imprisonment 
for 'making sausages of tainted meat.' 



MY TULIP. See Tulip. 

My uncle. See Uncle. 

My unconverted friend. 
Unconverted friend. 

My wig. See Wio. 



See 
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